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^EFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


My obligations to previous editors are, I hope, frankly 
stated in the course of my notes. Orelli's édition had aiways 
seemed to me so perfect in point of learning, judgment, and 
poetical taste, that when the task of preparing an English 
commentary on Horace was first suggested to me I was 
inclined to answer that nothing remained to be done, unless 
perhaps to translate his Latin notes for the benefit of the 
more indolent students. In effect, of course, this is not what 
has been done. If one’s own judgment was to be responsible 
for the conclusions, there were even among recent editors 
others whose views could not be ignored. To name only 
two, there was clearly much to be learnt from the imaginative 
ingenuity of Ritter, and from Dillenburger’s strong sense and 
keen grammatical analysis. A wider reading of Horatian 
literature, if it made originality appear even more impossible, 
seemed at the same time to encourage or even necessitate 
independent judgment. It lessened to some extent the 
feeling of personal obligation, by showing how large a 
portion of what was best in modem editors, both in respect 
of illustrative learning and of interprétation, was traditional, 
a part of the inherited store of Hbratian criticism, which 
dates from the scholars of the i5th and i6th centuries, if not 
from scholiasts of a much earlier time, a store from which 
later editors hâve made very various sélections, but to which 
none since the great Qentley seems to hâve made any very 
considérable independent àddition. 
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Perhaps^^lè depârtment in which modem editors hâve 
added most, as it is the one which has had the most attrac- 
tions to me, ^as been that of tracing in the several pœms 
the sequence and proportion of the thoughts. This is a 
function of criticism to which every reader wlth7«ny imagin- 
ation thinks himself equal; and he is apt to resent what 
seem to him the superfluous, if not prosaic and inadéquate, 
comments of another mind. A commentator on a poet so 
loved and famîliar as Horace is, at any rate to the elder 
génération among us, must make his count for such resent** 
ment. He would only attempt in part to disarm it, by 
pleadihg that as he has ventured at times to set aside the 
interprétations of his predecessors, so he is quite prepared 
that his own interprétations should be set aside by others; 
that it is the purpose and the method, not the partiçular con- 
clusions, to which he attaches value. The thoughts even of 
a lyrical poem do not follow one another at haphazard. If 
the links be forged by feeling rather than by logic, yet the 
feelings must be such as can be traced, and the mind cannot 
be really in sympathy with the poem unless consciously 
or unconsciously it follows them. Where the art is so 
conscious and elaborate as in Horpce's lyrics, it is not too 
much to expect that we should be able to* detect the threads 
which bind them into their several unities. If my efforts 
teach a young reader that he has not read a pœm properly 
unless he has attempted to do this for himself, if they make 
him less ready to admit in any poet, ahd especially in Horace, 
the existence of ‘inert’ epithets, and purposeless digressions 
or amplifications, I shall not complain that he should corne 
to jtrust for the explanation of his • difficulties to his owh 
imagination rather than to mine. 

Some account of the materîals our disposai for the 
settlement of the text < 5 >f Horace, and of the principles on 
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which I fiave endeavoured, where it was necessary so, 
to exercise my own judgment, will be found in the General 
Introduction. 

I hâve to acknowledge much kind help and maîiy useful 
hints from Iriends, especialîy from A. O. Prickard, Esq., 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, who has been alWaya 
ready with suggestive criticism, and to whom^ I was îndeMed 
for spécial assistance in writing the notes on the Fourth 
Book of the Odes. I owe also to his labour, as well as 
to the kind courtesy of the Provost and Fellows of Queen's 
Colleçe, the collation of the valuable Queen’s College MS. 
which appears in an Appendix to this volume. 

Wellington College, 

Jan, 1874 . 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


THE TEXT, MSS., SCHOLIASTS, EDITIONS. 

An edîtor whose knowledge of MSS. is almost entirely at 
seconcjjhand owes some apology, at least to himself, for dis- 
cussing questions of text; but he can hardly avoid such 
discussion. Even if he chooses an existing text as his guide 
throughout, he^ must by his choice virtually take a si de in many 
intricate questions, and he does so in the way which is the least 
instructive «to his reader, by appearing to settle without dis- 
cussion questions which are really open. Happily the text of 
Horace îs«one in which, if some points must always remain in 
uncertainty, the uncertainty is of a very bëarable kind. The 
worst resuit of a bad judgment will usually be only to prefer 
the less probable of two readings, either of which has much to 
say for itself, makes good sense, and has been supported by 
great scholars. 

It will be seen that the MSS. of Horace, though very numer- 
ous, are not very ancient. There are none, like the uncial MSS. 
of Virgil, of palmary authority. There are a considérable 
^number which are placed between the end of the qth and loth 
centuries; only one now extant which belongs undoubtedly to 
the 9th. We hâve Scholia which are generally believed to date, 
at least in their original form, from.the 3 rd to the 5th century. 

Occasionally, where doubt hangs over the fbrm of some salient 
expression in Horace, we find light thrown upon it by more or 
less certain imitations of ît in Ovîd, or in the later Roman poets. 
Lastly, we hâve numerous quotations, chiefly in the grammatical 
authors of the first fîve centuries. These are larely of any very 
high value; partly because quotations eseem often to be made 
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from memory, paitly because the quotation is most commonly 
made for some metrical or grammatical reason which is not 
affected by the spécial word or form în respect of which the 
doubt exists, and therefore the testimony to the reading is not 
in truth older than the MSS. (not usually very ancient) of the 
grammatical author himself. 

So far, then, as extemal testknony goes, ît is clear that \ÿhen 
a disputed reading occurs, the evîdence to which we can appeal 
to détermine it contains in every department some éléments of 
uncertainty^ and is not likelyto be rated at the same relative 
value by ail critics. Can the MSS. be made, by any process ôf 
comparison, to testify, through cqmmon readings, to sources of 
evidence older than themselves, older even than the S^holia? 
Has the value of any spécial MS. been unduly estiinated ? Isa 
particular Scholium genuine, or is it an interpolation to suit a 
late MS. reading? There will remain these and other previous 
questions upon which perfect agreement cannot . always be 
obtained ; and, in default of such agreement, an editor or a 
reader who approaches questions of text on this side, con- 
fessedly with only second- hand knowledge, can hardly form hi^* 
judgments too modestly. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the criticism of Horace’s text, any more than the criticism of 
other classical texts, tums by any means entirely upon the 
testimony of MSS. or Scholia. However far these carry us 
back, they leave us, on the one ,]iand, with the certainty that 
varieties of reading existed, and that emendation on gram- 
matical or other grounds had been at work, still earlier ; and, 
on ‘the other hand, they leave, if not very many blots which 
modem criticism bas unanimously recognised and corrected, 
yet enough^of these ^ to make us feel that when the question 

^ Such as ‘ ter’ in £pod. 4. 8, ‘hic ut Muciiis illi* in Epp. 2. 2. 89, 
which few editors would retain, Ihough they are the unanimous reading 
of the MSS. The mistakes in proper names are notorious; e.g. the 
Si^oliasts, by their quotation from Homer, show that they had the right 
name in Od. 3. 20. 15, £pod. 15. 22, but ail the MSS. hâve ‘Nereus/ 
‘Nerea.’ The certain form ‘Alyattei,’ in Od. 3. 16. 4X, has had to be 
restored by modem scholars, the MSS. being utterly at sea ‘ halyalyti,' 
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lies between an i or an an ^ or an a, one or other expansion 
of an ambiguous abbieviation» and the like, MS. testlmony 
cannot be held to settle it absoluteiy, without any appeal to 
grammar or sense. We must add that ih the majority of really 
doubtful readings no theory wlth respect to the externa| testi- 
mony will elicit other than an ambiguous answer from it In 
these, if to the end we must give full room to doubt, we can 
hardly help balancing in our minds the fitness on other grounds 
of the rival claimants. 

I. MSS. 

I. As has been already said, no MS. of Horace is known to 
be in existence older than the çth century. We hâve, how*. 
ever, iif the édition of Cruquius (Antwerp, 1578), frequent testi- 
mony to the readings of at least one MS. to which he assigns 
greater antiquity, the one, namely, which is known as the ' Vêtus 
Blandinius.^ In preparing his édition, Cruquius had the benefît 
of Consulting four MSS. then extant in the Bénédictine abbey 
of S. Peter, ‘ in monte Blandinio ’ (Blankenberg), near Ghent. 
These MSS. ail perished, as he tells us (see his note on the 
Insciiptîon to Sat. B. I, p. 308 of his Edition), in the sack of 
the abbey by a mob of ‘ iconoclasts,’ in the outbreak of 1566. 
His own estimate of their date puts them ail as early as the 
çth century. One whose loss he specially laments, he distin- 
guishes throughout from the rest as ‘ vetustissimus.* This is 
the MS. referred to in most éditions as V, of which he has pre- 
served the reading in some 600 cases. 

The general opinion of Horatian scholars, from Bentley 
onwards, has attached the very highest value to Cruquius’ MS. 
Keller and Hôlder, as^ will be seen, set less store by it. Cru- 
quius seems to hâve overrated its actual âge, for it was accord- 
ing to his own testimony in cursive writing (which is not com- 
^on before the ninth century). On the other hand, among the 
[unisreadings which he quotes from it are scveral which are 
vidently due to transcription from an uncial MS* Its value 
|consists not only in the fact that in a large proportion of 

' aliat thii,* etc. The anmetiical ‘ tricenis ’ in OcL 14. 5 has ow* 
|whelming MS. support. 
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cases its liHângs are those which if originally received into the 
text of Horace by Cruquius or others on its authority hâve proved 
to be also those ôf the MSS. which modem criticism has ranked 
hîghest— this proves it^o hâve been a good MS. — but also in the 
fact that it had several readings which hâve every appearànce 
of genuinen’lss and yet of which there is no trace in any other 
MS. except in a Gotha MS. of the I5th century. Such is 
the famous ‘campum lusumque trigonem' in Sat. i. 6. 126, 
where every other MS. but g reads the incredible ‘ ratiosî tem- 
pora signi.* In ofher words it gives us access to a tradition of 
the text independent of that of the other MSS. That it was ndt* 
free from interpolation, especially in the Odes, is allowed by 
those who rate it most highly ; see e.g. Od. 4. 2. 6, iJhere it 
reads ‘cum . . saliere,* 4. 6. 21 ‘flexus.* 

2. The oldest Beraese MS.^ (363 in the Public Library) was 
fîrst used by Orelli in forming his text, and has since been re- 
collated by Ritter for his édition, and by Usener for Keller and 
Hôlder. It is assigned by Ritter and by U sener to the 9th century. 
It forms part of a quarto volume, which contains also Servius* Com- 
mentary on Virgil, two Treatises on Rhetoric, Bede’s History, and 
Ovid’s Métamorphosés. It is imperfect, omitting ail the Epistles, 
except the Ars Poetica, and the Satires, with the exception of the 
first two and part of the third of Book I, besides large portions 
of the Odes. The Odes are not arranged in their usual order, 
the eopyist having apparently started i^ith the intention of an 

^ An interesting account of the history of this and df several other of 
the older MSS. of Horace is given by Ritter in the Prolegomena to his 
édition. This MS. was originally in the Abbey of St. Benoit-sar- Loire, 
at Fleury near Orléans. When the abbey was sacked by the Protestants 
in the Civil War in 1562, the MSS., in which it was rich, were saved, 
and found a home in the library of Pierre Daniel, an * avocat * and 
literaiyman of Orléans, and ‘bailli* of the a’bbey. At his death his 
books were divided between two friends and fellow-townsmen, Paul 
Petan and Jaques Bongars. The latter of the two died at Paris in 1612, 
and left his library, incl’uding his share of the Fleury MSS,, to Reaé de 
Gravîset, a jeweller of Strasbuig. De Graviset migrated subsequedtly 
to Swiberland, and his son became a leading citizen of Bem, founded a 
public library there, and ^laced in it his books, amongst them this MS. 
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arrangemçnt according to métrés, /or he begins wit^fnineteen^ 
Sapphiç Odes. These follow the common order, tbbugh the 
distinctioiïl of Bocks is not marked. They are succeeded by 
some of the Epodes, then by the Carm. Sec., then by the re- 
maining Odes and Epodes, also in their usual order. The Axs 
Poet, 1-440 follows the Epodes, then Sat. i, i, 2 and part of 3. 
The omissions in the Odes and Epodes are as follows: — of' 
whole Odes in Book I, Odes 3-7, 9, ii, 33 and 34; in Book 
III, Ode 3 ; and of Book IV, Odes 3 and 15, besides parts of 
twenty-one more Odes and Epodes, viz. Odes i. 10. 14, i. 15. 
«0-32, I. 16. 15-28, I. 17. 15, 16, 1 . 19. 11-13 and IS, I. 29. 7-16, 
2. 7. 19-28, 2. 17. 7-9, 3- 2. 2, 5-12, 17-32, 3* 4- 17-28, 39-52, 3. 
6. ii-f3, 15-48, 3. 16. 7-27, 29-44, 3.22.5-8, 3. 23. 12-20, 3. 24. 
30-64, 4. 14. 5-52; Epodes 2. 37-70, 3. 9-22, 9. 13-38, II. 
13-28. ^ • 

3. Of the loth century the following MSS. hâve been collated 
for vol. i. of Keller’s édition : — 

A. Paris, 7900»^. This has been held by Otto Jahn and others 
to belong to the century before. With it Hôlder closely 
(a) connects a MS. known as a, formerly belonging to 
Avignon, now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan (No. 
136), which he has collated for the Satires and Epistles. 

I had the opportunity of inspecting it for a few hours, 
and hâve taken account of its readings in some of the 
more disputed passages in the Odes. 

Paris, 7971, like the old Bemese, a relie of the Fleury 
Library. 

Paris, 7974. The common readings of this and the last 
MS. are marked by Keller and Hôlder by the letter 
F. 

X. Paris, 7972. This is one of the MSS. which contains the 
Mavortian inscription ; see next page. With it Hôlder - 
*(/) connects the Leyden MS., which was one of which Bentley 
made use. This is marked /. 

«. Paris, 7973, belongdd, lîke B and yjt, to pierre Daniel. 

b • 
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TT. Parid, IÜ310. Hôlder seems to put thîs MS. rather later, 
and to attribute less value to it. 

T. Zurich, Carol. 6. Withthîs Hôlder connects a MS. (D) 

,(D) of about the same âge, which was in the library of 
Strasburg, and perished in the siégé of 1870. Keller 
has «given, at the enà of vol. î, a list of its most im- 
portant readings in the Odes i, 2 and 3. i, 2, 

Ü-. (Orelli’s S) St. Gall. 

To these Kell^ and Hôlder add a Paris MS. (7975) of the 
Ilth century, to which they both attribute high value (y). 

Of the loth century also is the MS. in Queen’s College, 
Oxford, a collation of which was given at the end of this «volume 
in the first and second éditions (Regin.). 

It has been already suggested, that the only method by which 
conclusive evidence upon questions of disputed reading could 
be gathered from MSS. of such late date would be by grouping 
them in families or * recensions,’ each family being made by its 
common readings to bear witness to some archétype of much 
greater antiquity than the copies which we now possess. This 
has been attempted by Keller and Hôlder ^ A and cr, X and 
/, and as we hâve seen, hâve been supposed to be 
severally related in this way, and the readings of their 
imagined archétypes are indicated by Hôlder by the signs 
A', X', F. With his fuller ‘ apparatu.s ^criticus ’ on the Satires 
and Epistles, the process is carried still further, and the 
resuit is, to the extent that uniform readings can be obtained, 
a certain number of conjecturally restored MSS. of the 
7th and 8th centuries. These and the other solitary re- 
présentatives of older MSS. are again grouped into three 
classes. 

^ Their general conclusions were given to the world first, as regaids 
Keller, who is responsible for the Odes and Epodes, in the Rhein. Mus. 
vol. xk, p. 211-337 ; as regards Hôlder, who undertakes the Satires and 
Epistles, in the Préfacé to vol. ii. They hâve been set out in full detail, 
and with some recoosideration in particular points, by Keller, who pub- 
lished lhe Epil^gdmena to thîs édition in 1879, 18S0. 
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The first of these is distinguished as cantaining, wHh many^ 
faults of carelessness, and with a certain number of grammatical 
corrections (e.g. Wideri/ against the métré in Epod. i6. 14), 
little or no proof of alteration on rhetorical or general gromyis# 
In this class Hôlder places, of the MS S. named abovc, A, a (in 
respect of most readings), D, y, aChd, though not on an equality 
with these, t. 

The second class is supposed to show the corrections of an 
early and intelligent emender. That such ôtopÔa>Tat existed in 
early times is stated by the Pseudo-Acron on Ars Poet. 345 ♦ 
►And the name of one is found in the inscription which appears, 
in slightly different terms, at the end of the Epodes in X, /, 
Reg, ji * Vettius Agorius Basilius Mavortius V. C. et inl. (vir 
clarissimus et inlustris) Excom. Dom. excons. ord. (Excomite 
Domestico, exconsule ordinario) legi et ut potui emendavi, con- 
ferente mihi magistro Felice oratore urbis Romae.’ Félix is 
not known, but Mavortius was consul in the year A.D. 527. 
Asterius, consul 494, is similarly connected* with the history 
^ of the text of Virgil. Bentley had treated this Mavortian 
recension as the ultimate point to which the oldest MSS. 
might be expected to take us back. Hôlder treats it rather 
as the first, though not the worst, source of systematic corrup- 
tion. In the class which he thinks owe their peculiarities to 
this editing, he places B, V, with g, and in respect of some 
of their readings, A, a, and X, the first two of these being in 
respect of much of their text affiliated to class one, the third 
to class three. 

The third class (in which rank F (= 0 ^), X^^Xl,) u,7r, a, and 
others) is held to be of less. value, both as having been derived, 
in the first instance, from more faulty originals, and as bearing 
signs of later and less intelligent correction. 

It may be observed that the tie which is îmagined between 
the MSS. which are classed together is confessedly a loosc 
one. Room is left for considérable influence of MSS. of one 
class upon those of another. As a fact, there are very few 
cases indeed of doubtful reading where the division of testimony 
corresponds at ail exactly to the three cjjtsseJî*- Doubüess there 

b a 
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arc a few crucial passages where the value which is set on such 
MSS. as V or B goes far to décidé the choice of a reading, ànd 
there must be more cases still where the instinctive feeling of 
the trustworthiness of paiticular MSS. on particular points 
which cornes from long întercourse with them, but which no 
‘ apparatua criticus * will convey to a reader, has guided Keller 
or Hôlder to a conclusion which the mere inspection of the list 
of MSS. on one side and the other hardly explains. But a 
survey of the places where Keller’s readings of the Odes and 
Epodes differ from those of other recent editors will show, I 
think, that his theory of the relation of the MSS. has not had« * 
any very rcvolutionary effect upon his text, that he admits con- 
jectures at least as largely as others, and that his concïasions, 
however they were formed, are supported generally by evidence 
from the Scholia or quotations, or by considérations of style, 
métré, and the Hke \ 

Before we leave the MSS. it may be in place tq say a few 
words upon two subjects which présent themselves very early 
to the reader of any notes upon Horace. 

I. The first hàs been glanced at already. I d(|^ not know 
that conjectural émendation has really been exceptîonally busy 


' Deducting questions of qrthography, punctuation, etc., there are 
thirty-seven places in the Odes and Epodes where Keller^s text differs 
from that of both Ritter and Mr. Munro. | Of these nine are due to his 
introduction into the text of conjectures (Od. i. 7. 8* ‘honore,* i. 15. 36 
‘ Pergameas,* i. 16. 5 ‘ adyti,’ i. 23! 5, 6 ‘ vepris . . ad ventum,’ 3. 5. 15 
* trahenti,* 4. 4. 17 ‘ Raetis,* 4. 10. 5 ‘Ligurine,’ Epod. 2. 27 ‘frondes,* 
5. 87 ‘humana invicem*). Eleven are cases where readings resting on 
very slight MS. authority, or even upon none, hâve been received on 
other grounds, such as lhe authority of the Scholia, etc. (Keller, Od. i. 
3. 37 ‘ arduum,* r. 16. 8 ‘ si,’ i. 20. 10 ‘ tum,* i. 22. 2 ‘ Mauri,* i. 22. ii 
‘ expeditus,* 2. 3. ii ‘ quo et,* 2. 6. 19 ‘fi^ilis,’ 3. 3. 55 ‘ debacchantur ’ ; 
Ritter and Munro, 1. 17. 14 ‘ hic,* 2. 13. 23 ‘ discretas,* 3. 4. 10 ‘ altricis *). 
There are very few of the remainder where the effect of his view of the 
MSSl can be distinctly detected in the absence of other arguments from 
the Scholia, or from internai evidence; such are perhaps x. 8. 2 ‘hoc,* 
3. 21. 10 ‘necgieget,’ 4. 9, 31 ‘sileri/ Epod. 16. 33 ‘davos,* 17, 60 
‘ proderit.* 
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tipon Horace’s text. That the two are specially asaodated m 
the îninds of general readers is due doubtless, in a great mea* 
sure, to their greater familiarity with the author, to the bril* 
liancy of the conjectures themselves; the contributions of a long 
sériés of the greatest scholars from the Renaissance onwards, 
"particularly perhaps to the unrîvalled power, leaming, and élo- 
quence with which our greatest English scholar recommended 
the method and its results in his édition of the poet. There 
was something however in the nature of the critîcal evidence 
on which Horace’s text rests which made conjectural emenda- 
■^tion, if not specially necessary, at least specially tempting. 
Necessary of cpurse it was not in the sense in which it is 
necessary in the text of Aeschylus or of Lucretius, to restore 
sense or métré in a chaos; but in a way the multiplicity of 
MSS. tempts us to do for one author what the poverty of MSS. 
almost compels us to do for another. A variety of readings, 
ail consistent with métré and intelligible, and ail resting on 
fairly equal MS. testimony, muSS» imply the hand of one or 
more emenders of the text at an early fréri^ It is a natural ^ 
interprétation to assume in such a case that ail alike are 
attempts, more or less skilfui, to fill up à gap in the original 
authority ; and this once believed, a scholar of the i6th or lyth 
century may not unreasonably thin^ himself as competent to 
guess the riddle as a scholar of the 4th or Jthrf is^ ipanifest 
that no impassable barrier séparâtes cases Where the MSS. are 
divided from those where they are consentient. Division is 
only a sign of the disease. We hâve already seen that it is 
confessedly possible for the same blunder to infest every MS. 
A modem editor will probably set aside, as a rule, purely con- 
jectural emendations ; at any rate, he will hesitate to give them 
the reality which is impli^ by printing them în the text ; not 
because he déniés tlie poroibility of corruptions, or does not 
feel the plausibility of many conjectures, but only because 
expérience has taught us that there is no necessary limit even 
to the cleverest and most plausible guessing, and because it 
cannot be proved that in euch a text as that of Horace guessing 
on a large scale is necessary. One^mori remark may be 
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allowed. An editor with the feelings which I hâve described 
will yet feel bound to recall, and to some extent to discuss, the 
mote famous conjectures which hâve become part of the literary 
hîstory of his author, and in doing so he will run the risk, at 
times, of seeming to treat great names ungraciously. It must 
be remembered therefore that to hâve learnt to distrust a 
method is not to deny the genius of those who used it, and 
who, by showing us its results at its best, hâve taught us the 
limits of its capability. The solid value of Bentley’s édition 
is diminished very little, if at ail, by the fact that very many 
of his conclusions are such as we cannot now accept with any* 
confidence or even accept at ail. There is hardly a question in 
Horatian exegesis that is not raised by him, and raiseâ, if at 
times in a form rather more logical than befîts the criticism 
of a poet, yet always with a précision and strength, as well 
as with a fulness of knowledge, which at least (and it is an 
editor’s chief function) makes us understand and measure 
the difficulty. 

2. To the constructive criticism of previous centuries has 
been added in the présent one the destructive criticism of which 
the chief examples are to be found in the édition of H. Peerl- 
kamp (Haarlem, 1854; Amsterdam, 1862) and in the work of 
Grappe, Minos : über die Interpolationen in den rômischen 
Dichtern, Leipzig, 1859. This, like the former, proposes to 
carry us back beyond the âge of MSS. or Scholia ; unlike the 
former, it cannot even appeal to indications of disturbance in 
the MSS. which would explain, if they did not require, its 
théories. The antécédent probability of defects in the arche- 
type wrongly filled up cannot be denied in the face of evidence 
that such defects must actually hâve existed : it becomes a 
question of less or more. But the antécédent probability of 
the suppositions which are necessary to any theory of the 
interpolation of spurious Odes or parts of Odes cannot be so 
easüy granted. Evnery known fact in the history of Horace*s 
poems can be explained without such a theory, unless indeed 
it be assumed that no poem or staixsa which falls below his 
highest poetical level oam be genuine. On the other hand, as 
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Mr. Mun»o points out\ in hîs vigorous summary of the argu- 
ments against the interpolation theory, the /orm of Horace’s 
pœms is specially his own. We are asked to imagine that 
unknown poets, in the Jiterary âge of Rome, reproduced it with 
a skill and completeness of which the known poets who hâve 
tried to imitate it proved themselves incapable. The editors 
who hâve done the most for the interprétation of Horace in this' 
génération (Orelli, Dillenburger, Ritter) are the least disposed 
to allow of any spurious poems or passages in his text. But 
though Peerlkamp’s method of criticism must be pronounced 
baseless, we may trace from it, as from its predecessor, indirect 
results of value in the attention which it calls to the sequence 
of thought, the lights and shades of style, and the varying merit 
of the poetry. 

IL The Scholiasts, 

The collections of Scholia on Horace which pass under the 
names of Helenius Acron, and Pomponius Porphyrion, can 
neither of them be certainly dated, and some doubt therefore 
hangs over their relation to one another ; neither of them is in 
a perfect State nor free from suspicion of interpolations. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, they must be considered of very 
high value. On questions of text the authority of the commen- 
tary is at the least several centuries older than any MS. of the 
poet, either extant or known to us by testimony. Of course the * 
‘ lemmata,' or quoled words, to which the comment is affixed, 
are of inferior importance, and they differ not unfrequently from 
the text interpreted in the commentary, and can only by them- 
selves carry us back to the date of the oldest MS. of the 
Scholia, viz. at the earliest to centuries ç-io. On questions 
of interprétation, and especially of allusions to customs, sites, 
and persons, the Sçholia hâve value, independently of any 
doubt as to their writer’s précisé date or personal acquaintance 
with Roman life, from the fact that they bear evidence of having 
been composed by men who had in their halids early authori- 
ties which are otherwise lost to us. These are sometimes re- 

' Préfacé to Messrs. Munro and Kmg'% édition. 
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ferred to by name, as Terentius Scaurus (a grammarîan of 
Hadriàn’s time who wrote a commentary on the Ars Poetica) 
on Sat. 2. 5. 92 ; Claranus (Martial, 10. 21. 2, Seneca, £p. 66) 
on Sat 2. 3. 83; more often generally as ‘nonnulli/ ‘alii/ 
‘plerique,’ ‘commentator’ (Acr. on A. P. 120), ‘qui de personis 
Horatianis scripserunt’ (Porph. on Sat i. 3. 21 and 91, 2. 5. 92). 

O. Keller\ wljo bas collected and used with much ingenuity 
ail the available evidence on the subject, gives the palm of 
antiquity to the Scholia of Porphyrion. The only limit set to 
their date by extemal testimony is to be found in the mention 
of Porphyrion*s name by Charisius, a grammatical writer,*' 
usually placed about a.d. 400; but Keller thinks they are as 
early as 200-250 a.d. The evidence on which he relies dbnsists 
wholly of indications in the Scholia themselves, such as {a) the 
writer’s personal knowledge of Rome coupled with the fact that he 
never alludes to the walls of Aurelian (a.d. 271), while he recog- 
nizes the older gates, as e.g. the Porta Esquilina on Epod. 5. 
100, Sat. I. 8. I ; (b) his use of Parthi, Parthicus, etc. as désig- 
nations of the great eastem monarchy, in several places where 
the Pseudo-Acron uses Persae, Persicus, a natural variation if 
the fall of Parthia and the rise of the Persian dynasty of the 
Sassanidae (a.d. 226) had taken place between the two dates ; 
{c) his way of speaking of the religious ceremonies of heathen 
Rome as though they were still observed in his own timè. 
‘*Contrast, e.g. his note on Od. 3. Ii. 6. ‘fidicines hodieque 
Romae sacrifîciis adhiberi videmus* with Acron’s ‘et in sacri- 
ficiis fidicines adhiberi consueverant,’ or that on Od. 2. 16. 14 
‘salinum, patella in qua primitiae dis cum sale dantur’ with 
Acr0n*s ‘patella in qua dis primitiae ofFerebantur,^ or lastly, 
that on 3. 5. Il ‘Aeternam Vestam, propter aeternos ignés qui 
in ara eius coluntur* with Acron’s ‘ aeterni ignis qui in ara eius 
indefesse colebatur.* 

The genuine Acron wrote earlier than Porphyrion, if the 
latter’s quotation of him on Sat. i. 8. 25 is not an interpolation, 

‘ memini me legere apud Helenium Acronem Saganam fuisse 


^ Symbok philologq|rum Bonnensium, Lipz., Teubn. 1867. 
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libertum Pomponii senatorîs qui a triumviris est proscriptus** 
It is to be remarked, however, that the statement thus quoted 
does not occur in the Scholia which go under Acron’s name. 
On the other hand, we find in them the change of tense already 
noticed with respect to sacrifices, etc., which would point to 
their being later than the prohibition of heathen ceremonies by 
Theodosius in A.D. 391 ; we find (unless these be interpolations) 
the names of the Goths (on Od. 4. 1 5. 22) and, according to one 
MS., of the Huns (on Od. 2. ii. i), and a hint perhaps of the 
désolation of Italy by the barbarians (on Od. 3. 4. 16) ; and we 
find, subject to the same proviso, référencés to Priscian (5th 
century) on Epp. 2. i. 228, and to Priscian^s teacher Theoctistus 
on Sal^ I. 5. 97. It is mainly on these grounds that Keller 
distinguishes the Acron who was one of the commentators used 
by Porphyrion from the composer or composers of the Scholia 
which now bear the name, and which were composed by some 
one who had Porphyrion’s commentary in his hands and used 
it largely. These Pseudo-Acronian Scholia he relegates to the 
5th century. Upon grounds on which it is less easy to feel 
secure in following him, he divides them into two parts; the 
first (up to the beginning of the Fourth Book of the Odes with 
part of those in the Fourth Book and most of the Epodes) 
belonging to the carlier half of the century ; the remainder he 
places in the second half, and identifies as their author Fabius 
Planciades Fulgentius, a grammarian of that date, one of whose 
Works, three books of mythology, is found with no mark of a 
new author on the same MS. with the Schol. Acron. 

The so-called ‘Commentator Cruquianus* is not an inde- 
pendent authority, the name being given to a medley of notes, 
in the main a transcript or paraphrase of Acron and Por- 
phyrion, printed by Cruquius from marginal or interlinear 
annotations on his Blândinian MSS. 

III. 

It may be convenient for purposes of relerence to add a 
chronological list of the chief éditions of Horace earlicr than 
the présent century (chiefly from Mitschiu'lich). 
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Fifteentk cenfury. 

The ‘editîo princeps* is not certainly known : the title is 
usually given to an édition without name or date, which 
is supposed to hâve been published by Zarotus at Milan 
in 1470. The fîrst édition which contains a commentary 
by a modem scholar of name is that of Landimis (Cristo- 
foro Landino, born at Florence 1424, died 1504), printed 
at Florence in 1482, and at Venice in the same year. An 
édition, published at Venice in 1492, contained, besides, 
notes by M^mcinellus (Antonio Mancinelli, born at Velletrî 
in 1452, a teacher at Orvieto). 

Sixteenth century. 

1501 (also 1503, 1509, 1519, 1527), the Aldine édition, from the 
' ^press of Aldus at Venice. 

1503 (also 1514, 1519), the Juntine^ from that of Ph. Giunta at 
Florence. 

"^1519, the Ascensian (Paris), from that of Badius (named Ascen- 
sius from his birthplace, the village of Assche, near 
Brussels). 

1523 (Freiburg in Breisgau), ed. of Glareanus (Henri Loriti, so 
named from his birthplace, the canton Glaris, born 1488, 
Professer at Basle 1 51 5-1 529, retired to Freiburg, where 
he died in 1 563). 

1551 (Venice), an édition of the younger Aldus, which con- 
tained annotations by M. Ant. Mure/us (bom at Muret, 
a village near Limoges, in France, 1526, died at Rome 1585). 

1555 (Basle), ed. of Fabricius (George, born at Chemnitz in 
1526, died 1571). 

1561 {Lyons\ tà. oî Lambinus (Denis Lambin, born at Mon- 
treuil, in Picardy, 1516, Professer of Greek in Pari§, died, 
it is said, partly from the shock of ‘ the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, in September 1572). 

Canter (born at Utrecht 1542, died 1575), published in 1564, 
^nd in subséquent years, some ‘Novae Lectioncs^^on 
varions authors, including Horace (which are to be found 
in prutePs Thesaiyus Criticus, vol. iii). 
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1577 (Paris), ed. of H. Stephanus (Estîenne). 

1578 (Antwerp), ed. of Cruquius^ Professorat Bruges. 

Seventeenth century, 

1605, ed. of Dan. HeinsiuSy bom at Ghent 1580, died at Leyden 
in 1665. 

1608 (Antwerp), ed. of TorrentUis (a Latinized form of the 
name Vanderbeken). He was bishop of Antwerp, bom 
1525, died 1595; bis édition being published posthu- 
mously. 

1613 (Paris), R. Stephanus published an édition with the notes 
of Rutgers (a pupil of Heinsius, bom at Dort 1589, entered 
the service of Gustavus Adolphus, and served as ambas- 
sador in several foreign courts, died 1625). His ‘Venusi- 
nae Lectiones’ were not published in their entirety until 
Burmann’s édition in 1699. 

1671 (Saumur), ed. of Tanaquil Faber (Tanneguy Lefevre, born 
at Caen 1615, Professer at Saumur, died 1672 ; the father 
of Madame Dacier). 

1681 (Paris), a translation, with notes, by A. Dacier y son-in-Jaw 
of the preceding. 

1699 (Utrecht), ed. of Burmannus (P. Burmann, born at Utrecht 
1688). 

Eighteenth century. 

1701 (London), ed. of W. Baxter, nephew of the nonconformist 
divine. * 

1711 (Camb.), ed. of R. Bentley. 

1721 (London), ed. of Cunningham. 

1728 (Paris), ed. of Sanadon, a Jesuit father. 

1752 (Leipzig), ed. of Gesner. 

1778 (Leipzig), ed. oîfani. 

1794 (London), ed. of Wakejield. 

1800 (Leipzig), ed. of Mitscherlich. 

Of recent éditions, those of which most frequent mention is 

made in my notes are those of 

Orelli, Zurich, 1837, 1852. 
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Dillenbuiger, Bonn, 1844-1867. 

Ritter, Leipzig, 1856. 

Nauck (7th ed.), Leipzig, 1871. 

Macleane, Bibliotheca Cîassica, London, 1853. 

Yonge, London, Longmans, 1867. 

Munro and King, London, Bell and Daldy, 1869. 

The éditions of the Scholia of which I hâve made lise are 
those ot F. Hauthal (Berlin, 1864) and F. Pauly (Prague, 
1858). 

I hâve also teferred often to Estré^s ‘ Prosopographeia Hora- 
tiana^ (Amsterdam, 1846) and Franke*s ‘P'asti Horatiani* 
(Berlin, 1839). 

I should not forget the translations of Horace’s Odes by 
Conington, Lord Lytton, and F. W. Newman, to each of which 
I hâve been at times indebted for a happy rendering or an in- 
génions suggestion. 


HORACFS EARLY LIFE IN HIS WRITINGS. 

Name — Quintus, Sat. 2. 6. 37. \ — 

„ Horatius , Qd . 4. 6> 4 4, Epp. i. 14. 5. 

„ Fla ccus, Sat. 2. 1 . 18, Çpod. 15. 12. — - * 

[Of the origin of the ‘cognomen’ nothing can be guessed. 
The ‘nomen’ might imply that his father, on mânumission, had 
taken a gentile name from some member of the Horatia gens. 
It is now more generally believed, on a suggestion of G. F. 
Grotefend, that it was derived from the Horatia tribus, the one 
of the country tribes in which the colony of Venusia was en- 
rolled, and to which Horace’s father, as a libertus of Venusia, 
would belong.] 

B.a 65. Date of The year is given in Od. 3. 21. l, 

Epod. 13. 6, Epp. I. 20. 26-28. The last reference adds 
ithe month. Suetonius complétés it ‘by fixing the day, 
I* Sexto iduô Décembres,’ December the 8th. 
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2. i. 35 . Cp. Od* 3. 30. lo, 4. 6. 27, 4. 9. 2. 
We may compare the familianty of his mention of scenes 
in Apulia, Od.3. 4. p-iô^at. i. 5. 77; the river Aufidus, 
Od. 4. 14. 25, cpTSat I. U 58; the Fons Bandusiae (?), 
OÇ'3. 13'; Garganum Pr., Od. 2. 9. 7^ Epp. 2. i. 202; 
Litus Matinum (?), Od. i. 28. 3, cp. 4. 2. 27, Epod. 16. 28 ; 
Luceria, Od. the wolves bn the Apulian hills, i* 

22. 13, 33. 7. See also, on the fondness with which he 
attributes to the Apulian *all Roman virtues, Od* 1. 22. 13, 
2. I. 34, 16^ 26j Epod. 2. 42. 

Parentage , — ‘ Libertine pâtre natus/ Sat. i. 6. 6 and 45 ; cp. 
Od. 2. 20. 6 and Epp. i. 20. 21. Horace himself was ‘in- 
geifüus,* î.e. bom after his father had attained his freedom, 
Sat. U 6. 8. 

I/is fathePs profession , — ‘ Cpactor,’ Sat. i. 6. 86. [Suetonius, 
‘coactor exactionum,* ‘a collector of dues.^ He says, 
further, that he was a ‘ salsamentarius,’ or dealer in salt- 
fish, and that Horace was once taunted with this by one 
who said to him, ‘ Quotiens ego vidi patrem tuum brachio se 
emungentem.’] He had purchased a small estate ^Sat. i . 
6. 71. For Horace’s feeling towards his father see Sat. i. 
6, especi^ly vv. 89-96. 

Anecdotes ofhis childhood, — Od. 3. 4. 9 foll., Sat. ^9. 29 fqll., 
‘ 2. 2. 1 12 foll. 

Removal to Rome for Ms éducation, — Sat. i. 6. j^i foll., Epp. 
2. 2. 42. His father’s care, Sat. i. 4. 105 foll., i. 6. 71 foll. 
Study under Orbilius, ‘plagosus,’ Èpp. 2. i. 69. [There is 
a short life of Orbilius- Pupillus of Beneventum in Sueton. 
de lilustr. Gramm. Horace’s epithet is quoted and illus- 
trated by a line of Domitius Marsus, ‘Si quos Orbilius 
ferula scuticaque cecidit.’] For the subjects of his reading 
see l. c. and Epp. 2. 2. 41. 

B.c. 44 (?). Etudiés ai Athens, — Epp. 2. 2. 43 foll. [Brutus was 
at Athens at the time, îmmediately after CaesaPs murder, 
attending the lectures of Theomnestus ^e Academie, and 
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the Perîpatetic, and wi^ing to be thougbt en- 
tîrely intent on philosophy, Plutarch, Brut. 24.3 First 
literary efforts (?), Sat. i. ïo. 35. 

B.c. 43, 42. Campaign with 2. 2. 46 foll., Sat. 

1^6, 48, Od. 2. 7. 26, Epp. I. 20. 23. [Sueton. ^beïlo 
PhîHppensi excitus a Marco Bruto imperatore tribunus 
mîlitum meruit.*] For indications that he was with Brutus 
while he was still in Asia see Sat. i. 7^ Epp. i. ii. 7 foll., 
and on Od. %< 7. 6. • 

B.C. 41. Retiâm to Rome, — ‘Decisis humilem pennis, inopem- 
qvie paterni Et Laris et fundi,* Epp. 2. 2. 49. [Sueton. 
‘Victis partibus, venia impetrata, scriptum quaestorium 
comparavit.' This means the place of a ‘ scriba,* or clerk, 
in the quaestor’s office, and Horace’s appointment to it is 
connected by some with his father’s old employment as 
‘ coactor exactionum.’] 

B.C, 38 (?)^ Introduction to Maecenas. — Sat. i. 6. 54 foll. The 
date of this is fixed by a comparison of Sat. 2. 6. 40 * Sep- 
timus octavo propiof iam fugerit annus, Ex quo Maecenas^ 
me coepit habere suorum In numéro,* with the référencés in 
vv. 38, 53, 55, which seem to fix the composition of that 
Satire to the end of B.C. 31. 


4. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SUETONIAN LIFE OF 
HORACE. 

Maecenas^ regard for him. 

Maecenas quantopere eum dilexerit satis monstratur illo 
épigrammate : 

*Ni te visceribas meis Horati 
Plus iam dilîgo, tu tuum sodalem 
Ninuio videas strigosiorem ; ’ 
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sed muho magis extre^uis indîcîis tali ad Augustum elegîo î 
* Horati Flacci, ut mei, esto memor/ 

Augustus^ offer to him of tlie post of P rivât e Secretary. 

Augustus epistularum quoque ei officium obtulit, ut hoc ad 
Maecenatem scripto sîgnifîcat: ‘Ante ipse sufficiebam scri- 
bendiâ epistulis amicorum : nunc occupatissimus et infirmus 
Horatium nostrum a te cupio abducere. Veniet igitur ab ista 
parasitica mensa ad hanc regîam, et nos in epistulis scribendis 
adiuvabit.* Ac ne récusant! quidem aut succensuit quicquam 
aut amicitiam suam ingerere desiit. 

• Extracts front letters of Augustus to htm. 

‘ Sume tibi aliquid iuris apud me tanquam si convictor mihi 
fueris : recte enim et non temere feceris, quoniam id usus mihi 
tecum esse volui si per valetudinem tuam fieri possit.* 

‘ Tui qualem habeam memoriam poteris ex Septimio quoque 
nostro audire : nam incidit ut illo coram fieret a ma tui 
mentio : neque si tu superbus amicitiam nostram sprevisti ideo 
nos quoque àu 6 v 7 r€p<f)povovfjLfpJ 

‘ Pertulit ad me Dionysius libellum tuum, quem ego, ut ne 
accusem brevitatem, quantuluscunque est, boni consulo. Vereri 
autem mihi videris ne maiores libelli tui sint quam ipse es. Sed 
si statura deest, corpusculum non deest. Itaque licebit in 
sextariolo scribas, ut circuitus voluminis tui sit oyKfloôeoTaroy 
sicut est ventrîculi tui.’ Cp. Hor. Epp. i. 4. 14, i. 20. 24. 

The Composition of the Carm. Sec., Book IV of the Odes, 
and the Epistle to Augustus, 

Scripta eîus usque adeo probavit [Augustus] raansuraque 
perpetuo opinatus est «ut non modo seculare carmen componen- 
dum iniunxerit, sed et Vindelicam victoriam Tiberii Drusique 
privignorum suorum, eumque coegerit proptet hoc tribus car- 
minum libris ex longo intervallo quartum addere ; post ser* 
mones veto lectos quosdam nullam sui mentionem habitam ita 
sit questus : ‘ Irasci me tibi sçito quod non in pîerisque eiusmodi 
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scriptîs mecum potissimum loquaris. An vereris ne apud 
posteros infâme tibi sit qnod videaris familiaris nobis esse’? 
Expressîtque edogam illam cuius initium est * Cum tôt sustineas 
et tanta negotia solus/ etc. 

Of Horace' s country houses. 

Vixit plurimum in secessu ruris sui Sabini aut Tiburtini ; 
domusque eius ostenditur circa Tiburni luculum. 

[îhe first clause might be interpreted as merely giving two 
altdîmative désignations of the Sabine Farm, but the second 
distinctly recognizes the belief that he had besides a villa at 
Tibur itself, as the ‘Tibumi luculus’ can hardly be other 
than the ‘Tibumi lucus’ of Od. i. 7. 13 ; cp. Stat. Silv.‘i. 3. 74. 
The form, however, of the statement, ‘ the house is still shown,’ 
is quite compatible wjth the tidea that it is an addition to the 
original text interpolatéd after the tradition of a second Tibur- 
tîne villa lad grown up. The passages in which he speaks of 
Tibur (e.g. Od. 2. 6. 5, 4. 2. 31, Epp. i. 8. 12) are quite enough 
to account for such a tradition, and quite inadéquate to sub- 
stantiate it ; see Burn’s Rome and the Campagna, p. 428.] 

Of spurious Writings attributed to him, 

Venerunt in manus meas et elegi sub eius titulo, et epistola 
prosa oratione, quasi commendantis ^se Maecenati : sed utraque 
falsa puto : nam elegi vulgares, epîstula etiam obscura, quo vitio 
minime tenebatur. 


His Death, 

Dicessît quinto Kal. Décembres C. Marcio Censorino et C. 
Asinio Galio coss. post nonum et quinquagesimum annum (this 
is a mistake^ as Suetonius himself puts his birth in the consul- 
sbip of L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus, i.e. in B.a 
65, which would make him fifty-seven in B.c. 8) herede Augusto 
palam nuncupato, Cum urgente vi valetudinis non suffîceret ad 
obsignandas testament! tabulas. Humatus et conditus est 
extremis Esquiliis iuxta Maecenatis tumulum. 
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EPODON LIBER. 


INTRODUCTION TO BOOKS I-III OF 
. THE. ODES. 

1. — The Chronology of pis Odes. 

* ^ 

§ I. The general period during which the greater number of 
the Odes of Books i-iii must hâve been composed can be fixed 
with some certainty, The later limit will be discussed pre- 
sently. The earlier limit is fixed by the Battle of Actium, 
Epod. 9 was written when the news of the victory first reached 
Rome, while even the direction of Antony’s flight was still 
unknown. Od. i. 37 is written on Clcopatra^s death in the 
^following autumn, B.c. 30. 

I' It is of course possible that ^ome of the Odes may hâve 
[been composed before the Epodes were finished, but there is 
bone that bears any clear mark of it. Miiman, who holds that 
Isome of the Odes must hâve been among Horace’s earliest 
^compositions, attaches much weight to the considération that 
;he verses which his poverty drove him to write (Epp. 2. 2, 51), 
ind which would hâve been his introduction to Virgirand 
Darius, and their ground in speaking of him to Maecenas (Sat. i. 
X 54 ), must hâve been ‘ something better than one or two coarse 
latires and perhaps a few bitter iambics.* Franke, çn the other 
bind, sees in the first passage rather an explanation of the bitter^ 
pss of his early writings, the writings of a man who had lost ail 
le had and was angry with himself and the wérld, * vehemens 
ptpus, et sibi et hosti Iratus pariter, i«unis dentibus acer,,^ 

B 
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L c, V. 3a And for the second argument, Epod. 16, to whîch 
ail Horatian dbronologîsts gîve a very early date, would feate 
gîvasn as good stn idea of his disposition and poêtical 
powers as any of the less important Odes. Frsgidce’s conclu- 
sion îs at least a safe one : * Since there is*^ no Ode which can 
be proved indisputably to hâve been wrîtten before the battle 
of Actium, while 1 will not indeed assert positively that one or 
two may not possîhiy hâve been composed earlier, I yet tfiînk 
that we should be very chary of separating without clear cause 
any single Ode lifom the epoch common to the others.* 

§ a. The second limita the latest date at which the Three 
Books as a whole can hâve been published, îs fixed mainly by 
the reference in Od. 1. 12. 45-48. Marcellus died in the autumn 
of B.C 23. It îs inconceivable that these lines should be (as 
Rhter suggests) a complimentary allusion to one already dead ; 
an assurance to Augustus that at least the famé of his 8on>i^- 
law survived : ail that the author of the dirge on QuintiKus . 
could offer to match VirgiPs *Tu Marcellus erîs.* And it fs 
almost equally impossible that, written* before his early death, 
they should hâve been published (as from other considérations 
it would be necessary to conclude) within a year or two of 
that great disappointment of the hopes of Rome and of the 
Emperor. 

An argument, second only in weight to thîs, îs founded upon 
the Odes (2. lo and 3. 19) which hâve reference to Lîcinius 
Murena, the brother of Terentia, Maecenas* wife (see also on 
Od. 2. 2. 5). Murena was executed for participation with Fan- 
nius Caepîo in a conspiracy against Augustus in B.a 22. The 
presumption seems very strong that even if Horace’s feelmgs 
would hâve aljowed him to publish these poems, and especîally 
Od. 2t 10, after his friend’s catastrophe, he would hâve been 
deterred by the knowledge that the réminiscences must be 
dîspleasing to Maecenas as well as to Augustus. Franke 
recalls the story of VîrgiPs striking ottt the pratses of Gallus 
from the end of Georg. iv on somewhat similar grounds. 

The argument^ for postponing fhe publication of the Odes to 
a latér date are not sach as can really be set against these con 
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$fd6ilEi.tt&ns. They tum mainly on Od. i. 3i whidi is tdken uS, 
refer to tbe voyage of Virgü to Athens in the last year of 
lÜev 3 .xi ^9 • oa .tbe supposed alliBions (the strongest case 

is* Od. s* 9) to the e: 4 ^edition of Tiberftn into Anneni% and the 
.liestoration of the Standards by the Parthîans in B.a sa Some 
reàiarks on these points will be found in the Introductions to 
Od.^1. 3* aiil à, 9. There remains the possibility that these (and 
if these, then other) Odes may hâve been înserted after the first 
publication. It will be seen that this is not likely to hâve been 
the case with i. 3 ; and the theory of any such insertions is 
pefhaps hardly compatible with that pause in lyric composition 
between the publication of Books i~îii and the commencement 
of Bookf iv, which is implied in Suetonius’ statement^ and in 
Horace’s own words, Od. 4. r. i, Epp. i. i. i-io. 

§ 3. When we pass from the general epoch to the da^e qf 
spécial Odes we are on less safe ground, A very few can be 
fîxed with exactness. Such are i. 31, which is wrîtten for the 
dedication of the temple of Apollo Palatinus in B.a 28 ; 2. 4, 
which Horace dates hitnself in B.a 25, by référencé to his own 
âge ; I. 24 apd 3. 14, both of which are fixed to B.a 24, the oneby 
the known date of the death of Quintilius, the other by the retum 
of Augustus from Spain. We may perhaps add a few, though in 
their case of course more latitude must be given, which speak 
in terms of near anticipation of political events which can them- 
^Ives be ditled. Such are i. 35, which represent Augustus as 
on the point of starting for Britain, a purpose for which we 
know that he set out from Rome in B.a 27 (see Introd. to that 
Ode, Dio Cassius 53. 22, 25) ; and x. 29, which seems to refer to 
préparations more or less imifiediately preceding Aelius Gallus* 
expédition into Arabia Félix in B.c. 24. Such again are the 
Odes (2. 1$ and 3. 6) in which we can hardly doubt the référ- 
encé to* the restoratioiî of temples which Augustus undertook 
in the year 28. 

$ 4. Those whû would go much beyond this in fixing with 
accuracy the date of single Odes hâve to lean,a good deal on 
Horace’s references to events on the frontier and beyond 
movements of the Cantabrîan» the Scytlgan, tl^ Partlnan* In 

B 3"' 
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tstîmlting the value ef theseit îs of course nçcessaty to .bc sure 
the nature|Of tbe allusion. We are. in danger of confiising 
poetry with when we look too closely into every mention 

of Dacian or Indien and search the pages of Dio or Strabo for 
some detail that will exactly suit it. Horace’s verses are full of 
the feeling of the greatness of the Roman empire, the remoteness 
of its frontiers, the immense charge whîch Caesar has taken on 
himself. And thenamesof distant and unknown places and tribes 
had a spell in ancient times which they hâve lost in days of maps 
and geography.* Even when we corne to more definite référencés, 
as those to the quarrels of Phraates and Tiridates, or to the 
frequent risîngs of the Cantabri, though we hâve here ample 
ground for dating generally the period during the coursé of which 
the poems must hâve been coraposed, and exactly, if we know 
the date of a spécial event referred to, in the year before which the 
particularpoem could not hâve been composed, we yet soon get to 
the point where the event has become a standing illustration of 
the vicissitudes of fortune or a statesman’s anxieties, a poetical 
commonplace which may recur till it îs supplanted by some 
fresh circumstance which strikes the poet’s imagination. 

To this it must be added that the foreign history of the tîme 
is imperfectly known to us, and that some uncertainty hangs 
over the dates of several of those events which are known. 

§ 5. It may be convenient and may save some répétitions to 
gîve shortly in this place the few facts which are known with 
respect to the Cantabrians, the Dacians, and Scythians, an<i the 
Parthians, to which, if to any known historical events, allusions 
in these Bocks must hâve reference. 

§,6. The Cantabri^ a tribe liVing in the mountaîns of the 
northem coast of Spain, are named by Dio (51. 20), with their 
neighbours the Astures, as in arms against Rome at the time of 
the general pacification in B.c. 29, and* as being conquered in 
that year by Statilius Taurus. The next mention of them is in 
«6 (Dio 53. 25), in which year the news of their rising 
reached Augustus in Gaul, and diverted hiin (see above, i.3) 
fixnn tii$ intended expédition to Britain. He was commanding 
in person against thqpn in B.C. 25, but fell ill and was detain^ 
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at Tarraco foi* aotne ütoxttbâ. In tbe meantime tbe war y(tBS 
coticluded by C Aatistîbs and T. Cansius, bjs jÿgatî/ Aügus- 
tus himself retume^hoine în B.a 24* I» the sJfm year they rose 
agaîn (Dio. 53. 2^ seized hy stratagem and killed some 
Roman soldiers, but^^re again put down by L. Aemilîus. 

The expressions Od. 2. 6. a ‘ Cantabrüm indoctum îuga 
ferre nostra/and à* ti. i * Quid bellicosus Cantaber . . . cogitet,’ 
would be intelligible at any time during this period, and as each 
conquest would be thought final till the next rising, there is 
nothing in the words of 3. 8. 21 (‘Servit Hispanae vêtus hostis 
orae Cantaber sera domitus catena ’) to fix them necessarily to 
a single date. Other considérations place the Ode, as we shall 
see, eithAr in B.C. 29 or in 25. 

The final subjugation of the Cantabrî by Agrippa în B.C. 19 
(Dio 54. Il) does not corne within the period of Odes i-îii, 
but is recorded in Epp. i. 12. 26, and alluded to in Od. 4. 
14. 41. 

§ 7. JDact, Gefae, Scythae^ GelonL — There is much vagueness 
in the use of these names by Horace, as indeed there is 
confessedly in their use by prose writers of much later date, 
The name ‘ Scythae * is the most comprehensive, being used 
apparently for ail the tribes north of the Danube and Euxine. 
At times it is brought into close relation with that of the Getae 
(as in Od. 3. 24. ii), who again are closely connected by ail 
writers with the Daci. At other times it is associated with the 
Geloni and the Tanais (‘ Scythicus amnis,’ Od. 3. 4. 36), and 
dénotés tribes far enough to the East to interféré in Parthîan 
politics. The names are^ often used merely as poetical expres- 
sions of distance, the extreme North (as in Od. 2. 20)^ or 
generally for the northem tribes, as the supposed représentatives 
of the manlier virtues (as in Od. 3. 24), or as the objects of the 
vague fears of Roman slatesmen (Od. 2. ii. i). 

The D'aci are mentioned by Dio 51. 22 as offering their 
services to Octavianus, and when their terms wère dedined by 
him joining Antony, to whom, however, they rendered little 
assistance, as they were quarrelîîng amongst themselves (see 
Od. 3. 6. 13). 
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In B.C; 30, M. CrassuSÿ at the bîdding bf Octavianbsi marcbed 
nortil^ard from Macedonia, and won soine vktories over the 
Dad and Bastarnae as weÜ as the Moesi|" for which he was 
allowed a triumph, Dio 51. 23. 

From the Epitome of Livy (B. 135) ît appcars that Crassus 
was again fighting in Thrace in B.C. 25. " 

Florus (4. 12, § 18) speaks of Lentulus drîving the Dad 
beyond the Danube, but no date is given. His words may be 
worth quoting for his mention of Cotiso (Od. 3. 8. 18) and for 
the illustration *of Horace’s expression ‘intra praescriptum 
equitare,’ Od. 2. 9. 23 : * Dad montibus inhaerent ; Cotisonis ^ 
regis împerio quoties concretus gelu Danubius iunxerat 
ripas decurrere solebant et vidna populari. Visum eét Caesari 
Augusto gentem aditu diffidllim^m submovere. Misso igitur 
Lentulo ultra ulteriorem repulit ripam : citra praesidia con- 
stituit, sic tune Dada non victa sed submota atque dilata est 
Sarmatae patentibus campis inequitant; et hos per eundem 
Lentulum prohibere Danubio satis fuit.’ 

It is obvious that there is nothing here to hx the date of the 
debated Ode 3. 8. The victory of Crassus will satisfy the 
expressions of v. 18, and so would the victory of Lentulus, but 
this last is itself undated. 

The only political event connected with the Eastem Scythians 
which is alluded to in these Books, is their interférence on behalf 
of Phraates, which will be noticed iiAmediately under the Par- 
thian affairs. 

§ 8. Parthza, — The defeats of Roman armîes under Crassus, 
Deddius Saxa (the legatus of M. Antony), and M. Antony him- 
seli^ în B.C. 53, 40, and 36, though the objects of frequent refer- 
ence in Horace’s poems, and grounds of the keen interest taken 
in Parthian affairs, and of the stress laid on the mission of 
Augustus to restore Roman prestige in the East, yet ail fall 
ndthout the period assigned for the composition of the Odes, 
The only contemporaneous event of Parthian history is that 

‘ Saetonius, Oct 63, calls him ‘Getarum rex,* and gives a storÿ, on 
Alitony's antho^^, of Âugustas havmg at one tim'e promised JuUa in 
fiaartitkge to htm, and asjmd a danghter of his in return. 
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whîch is rélated by Dîo $<• ^^9 ^7 Jüstinas 4», $« 5. 

Phraates IV, to whom Orodes I bad rcsigned bis tbroue în B*a 

38, after some years of tyraiiny, provoked bis subjects to the 
point of rébellion. He was expelled, and Tirîdates, another 
member of tbe Arsacid bouse, tbougb bis exact relationship to 
Phraates is unknown, was put on the throne iii bis place. After 
a short time Phraates was restored (Justinus adds, by the inter- 
vention of the Scythians, which explains probably tbe allusion 
of Od. I. a6. 3"5), and Tiridates fled to seek the protection of 
Àugustus, carryîng with hîm the infant son of Phraates. Thèse 
events are undoubtedly the objects of reference in Od. i. a6. 5, 
a. a. 17, 3. 8. 19, and very probably also in i. 34. 14-16 and 3. 

39. 38. tlf we could date them therefore with certainty we 
should know the earliest time at which the first-named Odes at 
least could hâve been written. And it so happens that this 
would incidentally throw light on one or two more points of 
Horatian chronology ; for 3. 8 is written on an anniversary (it 
seems almost necessarily tbe first anniversary, of Horace's 
escape from the falling tree. To fix, therefore, the earliest date 
of thîs Ode would détermine as much for the other Odes which 
refer to the accident, i.e. a. 13 and 3. 4. Horace’s escape 
again is connected (a. 17. 21-30) with Maecenas* réception in 
the theatre on bis recovery from illness, and this in its tum 
gives a date of some kind to i, 20, The date, however, on 
which so much dépends is not itself quite free from doubt, 
Justinus says that Tiridates fled to Augustus, *who was at that 
time fighling in Spain,* which would fix the date to B.c. 25. 
Dio, on the contrary, narrâtes the event under the year 30, and 
makes Tiridates find Augustus in Syria, on his progress 
through Asia after the battle of Actium, This seems more 
probable in itself than the story of his joumey to Spain ; and 
the earlier date is the one now generally accepted. A confirma- 
tion of it is found in Od. 3. 4, whîch contains a reference to the 
falling tree, and which yet, both by its relation to the other 
Odes at the beginning of Book iii, and by the allusion of v. 37 
foll., seems to be fixed to a date earlier than B.C. 26-25. Another 
point of some interest bas been suppose J to bé involved in the 
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dâtè âr Tiridates* flight. Two,of the Odes whîch refer to thîs 
event (3. 8 and ^9) speàk also of Maecenas as burdened wîth 
cares of State in a way in which no other Ode speaks of him. 
*Mîtte civïlès super urbe curas/ ‘Tu civitatem quis deceat 
status Curas, et urbi sollicîtus times/ These expressions hâve 
been usually interpreted of the powers which Augustus is known 
to hâve delegated to Maecenas during his own absence from 
Rome in the last year of the civil war. Dio 51. 3, Tac. Ann. 6. 
ir ‘Augustus bellis civilibus Cilnium Maecenatem equestris 
ordinis cunctis âpud Romam atque Italiam praeposuit.' If the 
later date of these Odes were adopted it would seem necessary 
to assume, what is probable enough in itself, but not otherwise 
ascertained, that the same powers were entrusted to Maecenas 
during Augustus’ absence in Gaul and Spain in the years B.a 

27-24. 


II,—THE ORDER of THE ODES. 

§ 9. In the preceding pages it has been assumed that the 
first three Books of the Odes were published together. This 
is not a necessary inference from Suetonius’ words ; ail that 
we know from him being that three Books had been pub- 
lished before the fourth was commenced. But if we may 
assume that the présent division of (j)des between the Books 
is the' original division, it will follow that the publication of 
the three must hâve been simultaneous, not successive, for, 
whatever be the principle of the arrangement of the Books, it 
certainly is not chronologicai^ For this reason, then, if for 
no other, it may be a matter of some interest to see the 
évidence in favour of the présent order of the Odes. 

ÿ 10. In the fîrst place, it has at least the right of undisputed 
tradîtional possession. One MS. indeed, and that the im- 

* We hâve seen that i. 34 dates from the same year as 3. 14; i. 13 
seems to be one of the latest, 3. 29 one of the earliest Odes; i. 33 is 
most plausibly associated with 3. i-*6 ; i. 26 ranges itself with 3. 8, and 
this again is certftinly prior to i. 20. 
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ponant Berne MS., ignores tifê division into Books, and to 
'some extent rearranges the Odes ; but we may notice («) that 
the Fourth Book (which eertainly was separate), and even the 
Epodes, are treated in the same way as the Odes of Books î-îii; 
ip) that a purpose can be probably assigned for the rearrange- 
ment ; if) that if we deduct the variation caiised by this 
purpose, the order in which the Odes are placed beats distinct 
witness in favour of the common arrangement \ Diomedes, 
the writer on métré (who is quoted by Priscian, and therefore 
cannot be later than the fifth century), refers to the Odes by 
their présent numbering. 

§ II. It has also a considérable amount of internai evidence, 
in the tftstimony (distinct as far as it goes, even if it do not 
prove much) of Book îv ; — in the general analogy of Horace’s 
other collections of poems ; — and in many indications of design 
(or at least of a mind at work in the disposition), whicÈ on 
the one hand are inconsistent with the theory of a haphazard 
redivision of a mass of poems whose original arrangement had 
beeq lost, and which on the other, in several points, suit well 
with known characteristics of Horace’s taste. 

1. Few can doubt that the référencés in the First Ode of 
Book iv to I. 19 and 3. 26, împly that these Odes must hâve 
stood in Horace’s disposition pretty much where they do now, 
as one of the earliest and the latest of his love Odes. 

2. Some kind of conscious arrangement, subséquent to com- 
position and not chronological, is obvious on the face of the 
Epodes, the Satires, and the Epistles. If there is nothing else, 
there is the manifest choice of an openîng poem, not usually it 
would seem, if ever, earliest in date of composition®, an apology 
for the style of writing as in Sat. ii, or a quasi-dedicatory 
address to his patron as in the Epodes, Sat. i, and both Books 
of Epistles. The analogy between Odes i-iii and Epp. i is doser 
still, in the assignment of the first place and the last but one 

^ See the account of the Berne MS. in the General Introduction. 

• Epod. I, if it refers, as is most probable, to Aedum, is one of the 
two latest in the collection. Epp. 1. 1 and Sat. i. i are generally 
placed among the last compositions in their rei^ectiit Books. 
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to Maecenas (Od. i, x and 3. af, £pp. x. x xp), while the 
last in both cases (Ûd. 3. 30, £pp. i. 20) is reserved for the 
pœt’s own Uterary self-consciousness \ 

The Sourth iBook of the Odes stands apart irom other 
collections in that the greater part at least of it was notoriously 
composed with a purpose ; and therefore the plan of arrange- 
ment may hâve been antécédent to the composition. Bot if 
this différence must make us cautious in drawing sweeping 
conclusions as to the other Books from the obviously conscious 
and ardstîc Rangement ^ of Book iv, we may at least gather 
that Horace contemplated a collection of poems being read 
continuously in such a way that the eifect of a particular poem 
could be heîghtened or weakened by the sequence m which 
it was placed ; and we may leam something also of the 
principles of taste which would be likely to guide him in 
arrangîng other collections. 

3. A marked feature of Horace’s style is the îrony with which 
he professes to shrink from enthusiasm, to be the poet of mirth 
and love, ^ non praeter solitum levis,’ surprised, it may^ be^ 
occasionally into serions subjects, but recovering himself before 
he has done injury to a theme for which he is un^it^ It is 
this irony as much as the mere desire for variety that makes 
him scatter hîs political poems at such wide intervals. It is 
thiSj as wé shall see, that colours the préludé to Book iv ; and 
though the relation between i. z ani i. 2 is not worked out so 
fully as that between 4. i, 2, 3 and 4. 4, 5, it is substantially the 
same. Od. x. i has of course a relation to the whole three 
Books ; but it is not an accident that a poem, in which his 
political faith is set forth most fully, should follow immediately 

1 For an additional #qpiment for the desîgnedness of the position 
of 3. 29, see the corre^Kmdenœ noticed on 1. 4. 1 and 3. 29. i, between 
the opening address in the two Odes, bearing in mind that if i. i was 
written for its place it must almost certainly hâve been posteiior ia 
composition to 3. 29. 

* See this drawn ont' in Introd. to Book iv. 

’ Cp. the form of Od. 1. 6 , a. 12, 4. a, and the last stanza of a. x 

«143.3. 
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on his openmg apology for verse«*writing as a tastè not mom 
unacà>uiitabl6 ^lan the thousand others that divide man« 
kind. 

On îts artîstîc sîde,— that îs where ît affects his manncr as 
a principle.of taste, rather than as a characteristic of his own 
feelîngs or n pxudential considemtîon of the judgment of the 
World, — ^this Irony is nearly connected with another feature of 
his style whidb will be noticed on 2. 19 (Introd. and on v. 31), 
3. 5. 56, and 4. 2. 57 : 1 mean his affectation, in poems where 
we hâve been wrought higher than usual^ of a rather dull, even 
conventional, ending, as though the passion ought to die away 
in a diminuendo before the strain ceases. When we are look- 
ing for êxemplifications of either of these feelings in the position 
of a particular Ode, we must remember that they may pass 
again by shades hard to define into the mere sense of the 
relief afforded by contrast, an unwillingness to dwell too* long 
on any one note. An instance, where we cannot doubt an 
artistic purpose in the juxtaposition, and where thîs pip-pose 
seems to hesitate between the ürst and second feeling which 
we hâve traced, is to be seen in i. 37, 38, where we must notice 
that the slight Ode, with its picture of simplîcity and light- 
heartedness, stands at the end of a long Book as well as îm- 
mediately after the high-pitched Ode on Cleopatra. 

Instances where we may see certainly the love of variety, 
very possibly an undertone of irony, are the position of ‘ Quum 
tu Lydia Telephi,’ after i. 12, and that of ‘Quid fies, Asterie?* 
after the stately Odes that begin Book iii. The mere desire to 
change the key is well exemplified in i. 24, 25 and 3. 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29. 

4. If I. 38 has a fitness at the end Book, we may note 
a similar fitness for their place in 2. 2<»^^d 3. i. The adapta- 
tion indeed of these Iwo Odes to their position was doubtless 
what suggested the now abandoned theory of a separate publi- 
cation of Books i, ii, and Book iil That theory can really 
dérivé no support from them, for it would necessitate, as we 
hâve seen, an entire rearrangement of the Odes in a chrono- 
logical order, in the course of which ail évidence would dis^ 
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appeaf-^f the position of these two Odes as well às of ail the 
pthcrs: 

$, The hand of a consdous arranger must surely be seen 
în the fact that Odes 1-9 of Book i contain, with th^ee excep- 
tlons, one of which is made good in the iith Ode^ représenta- 
tives of ail the métrés employed in the Three Books.' Wc may 
compare with this the obviously metrical dîsposi’Uon of the 
Epodes i-io, 11-16, 17, and the regular gltematîon of Alcaics 
and, Sapphics through more than half of Éook ii of the Odes. 

6. Where definite cohtrasts are not required, we may see 
from time to tinje in the sélection the working of the opposite 
principle of association, sometimes in a general similarity of 
subject as between 2. 13, 14; 3. 9-12 : sometimes in sortie acci- 
dentai phrase or thought which seems to recall another poem 
to the arranger, and guide his hand to it, as in i. 17, where 
Cyrus* tipsy brawls seem to suggest the Ode which foîlows on 
the moderate use of wine ; i. 34, where the mention of Fortune, 
cven though in a different sense or point of view, îs a link to 
the following Ode to Fortuna Antias ; 3. 17, where the invita- 
tion to keep holiday, with which the Ode ends, suggests the 
spécial holiday picture of the Faunalia in 3, 18. 
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LIBER PRIMUS. 

ODE 1. . 

Maecenas atavis ed^ regibus, 

O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse iuvat metaque fervidis 
Eyita ta rotfe palmaque nooîïfs"^ 

Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos; 

Hune, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus; 

Ilium, si proprio condidit bglïgO, 
Quicquid de Libyeis ^rerritur aireis•^ 
Gaudentem patries findere sarculo 
Agros Attalipis condScionibii^ ^ ^ 
Numquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta sêicST îriare.^ 
Luctantem Icariis fluclibus Africum 
Mercator metuens otium et oppidi 
Laudat rura sui; mox reficit,^ates 
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QuassaSi indociHs pauperîem paü. 

Est qui nec veterîs pocula Massid 
Nec partem solîdo demere de die «o 

Spernit, nunc viridi membra sub a:ÿuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aquae lene captât sacrae. 
Multos castra îuvant et lituo tubae 
Permixtus sonitus beliaque matribus 
Detestata. Manet sub love frigido 25 

Venator texierae coniugis immemor, 

Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus,'^ 

Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 

Me doctarum ifederae praemia frontium 

Dis miscent superis, me gelidum nemus 30 

Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori 

Secemunt populo, si neque tibias 

lEiÿêîpe cohibet nec Polyhymnia 

Lesboum refugit tendere bajdriton. 

Quodsi me lyricis vatibus insérés, 35 

Sublimi feriam sidéra vertice. 


ODE IL 

Iam satis terris nivis atque dirae 
Grandinis misit Pater et rubente 
Dextera sacras iacuiktus arces 
Terruit Urbem, 

Temdt gentes, grave ne redîret 
Sg cqliim Pyrrhae nova monstra questae, 
Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Vi^ montes, 
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Piscium et summa gênas baesit 
Nota qoae sedes faerat columNs, lo 

Et superiecto pavidae natarunt 
Aequbre damae. 

Vidimus flavom Tiberim retords 
Litore Etrusco violenter undis 
Ire deiectum monumenta regis 15 

Templaque Vestae; 

Ilîae dum se nimium queren^i 
lactat ultorem, vagus et sinistra 
J^abitur ripa love non probante u- 

xorîus amnîs. 20 

Audiet cives acuisse ferram, 

Quo graves Persae melius périrent, 

Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara iuventus. 

Quem vocet divum populus mentis «5 

Impcri rebus? prece qua fatigent - 
Virgines sanctae minus audîentem 
! Carmina Vestam ? 

Ciil dabît partes scelus expiandl 
luppiter? Tandem v enîas precamur 30 

Nube candentes humeros amîctus 
Augur Apollo; , 

Sive tu mavis, Erycinit ridens, 

Quam locus circum volât et Cupido; 

Sive neglectum genus et nepotes 35 

Respfcis auctor. 

Heu nimîs longo satiate ludo, 

Quem iuvat damor galeaeque leves, 

Acer et Mauri peditis cmentum 
t Voltus in hostem; 


40 
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Sîve mutata_ iuvenem fij ^ur^ 

Aies in terris imitaris alm&e . 

Filîus Maiae, paS îej s vocari 
Caesaris ultor: 

Seras iri caelum redeas diuque 
Laetus intersis populo Quirini, 

Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 
Ocior aura 

Tollat; lyc magnos potius triumphos, 
Hic âmes dici pater atque princeps, 
Neu sinas Medos eqiiitare inultos, 

Te duce, Caesar. 


ODE IIL 

Sic te diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidéra, 
Ventorumque regat pater 
Obstrictis aliis praeter làpyga. 

Navis, quae tibi creditum 
Debes Vergilium, fînibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor, 

Et serves animae dimidium meae. 

DU robur et aes triplei^ 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem t^ci 
Comzaisit pelago ratem^ 

Primus, nec timuit praecipitem Africum 
Decertantem Aquflonibus 
Nec tristes Hyadas nec rabiem Noti, 
'Quo non arWter Hadriae 



trè.ï. 

Maior, tôlière seu pôn«ré volt fregu ^ 
Qüelat Morfi s tiniuit yadum ^ 
Qoi siccia o^is ùiohlstra natat^a, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum et 
Infâmes scopulos Acroceraunia ? 

Nequiquam deus abscîdit * 
Pnidens Oceano dissociabiii 
Terras, si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 

Audax omnia perpeti 
Qens humana ruit per vetitpm nefas. 

Audax lâpeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit. 

Post ignem aetheria domo * 
Subductum macies et nova febrium 
Terris incïïBbit cohors, 

Semoî ique prius tarda nécessitas 
Leti c ^ripuit gradum . 

£xpertus vacuum Daedalus aéra 
Pennisr non homini datis ; 

Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor, 
Nil mortalibus ardui est; 

Caelum ipsum petimus stultitia ndque 
Per nostrum patimur scelus 
Iracunda lovem ponere fulmina. 


kÿ 


se 


«5 
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U 
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ODE IV. 

Sotv^ acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoal, 
"T w^fitoo e siccas machinae caii^gj"" 
im ^»bqlis gai «et peeus ignî, 

p^ata omis pruitxjÿt 



mmATJti "cAummsi 

chofos dacit Venus ^ 

ltaictae<|Qe Njmj^his Gratiae deeenti^ 

Altemo temtm quatiunt pede, dum graves Çyclopuxn ^ 
Volcanus ardens unt ofiîcinas, 

Nunc decet aut vmdi nitidum caput impedire 

Aut flore, terrae quem ferunt solutae. lo 

Nune et in umbrosis Fauno decet immolare lucis, 

Seu poscat agna sive malit b^do. 

Palhda Mors aequo puisât pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres. O beate Sesti, 

Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat închoare longam. 15 
lam te premet nox fabulaeque Mânes 
Et domus exihs Plutonia: quo simul mearîs, 

Nec re^na vim sortiere tali^ ït « 

Nec tenerum Lycidan* miraDere,”qîSo calet îuventus 

Nunc omnîs et mox virgines tepebunt. ^ 20 


ODE V. 

Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusüs liquidis urget odoribusT**^ 

^ &ato, Pyrrha, sub antre ? 

Cui flavam rehgas comam, 

Simplex munditiis? Heu quotiens fîdem 
Mutatosque^eos flebit et aspera 
Nigris aequora Tends 
Emirabitur insolens, * 

Qui nunc te fruitur credu^iS aureai 
Qui semper vacuam, sën^r ania&Uem 
Sperat nesaua aurae 
FaBai^k Miseii, ^bus 



r. M # ' 

IntcüDptàta nitesl tabqh sacer 
Votiva ^priea ^cat^uvii^ 

Smpeodisse potel^ i$ 

VeStimeate marb deo. 


ODE VL 

ScRiBZRis Vario fortis et hostimn 
Victor Sfaeonii carminis alite, 

Quam^rem conque ferox navibus aot equis 
Miles te duce gesserit: 

Nos, Agrippa, neque haec dicere, nec gravent 5 
P^Udae st otnacfaum cedere nescii, 

Nec cursus duplicis per mare Ulizei, 

Nec saevam Felopis domum 
Conamur, t enues grandia . dum pudor 
lœbellisque lyrae Musa potens vetat 10 

Laudes egregii Caesaris et tuas 
Culpa deterere ingenL 
Quis Martem tiinica tectum adamantina 
IHgne scripserit? aut pulvere Troico 
Nigrom Merionem, aut ope Palladis is 

Ty^Æden superis parem? 

Nos convivia, nos proelia virginum 
Sectis in iuvenes unguybus acrinm 
Cantamus vacui sive <^uid urimur, 

* Non prâeter solitom levés. 


ta 
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ODE VIL 

aîii claram Rhodon aut Mytilenep 
Aut Epheson bimarisve Corinthi 
Moenîa vel Baccho Thebas vel Apolline Deîphos 
Insignes gut Thessala Tempe. 

Sont quibus unum opus est, intactae Palladis urbem 5 
Carminé perpetuo celebrare et 
Undique decerptam fronti praeponere olivam. 

Plurîmus In lunonis hpnorem 
Aptum dicet equis Argos ditesque Mycenas. 

Me nec tam patiens Lacedaemon 
Nec tam Larissae percussit campus opimae, 

Quam domus Albuneae resonantis 
Et praeceps Anio ac Tibumi lucus et uda 
Mobilibus po^ria rivis. 

Albus ut obscuro"^ deterg et nubila caelo 
Saepe Notus neque partant imbres 
Perpetuo, sic tu sapiens finire memento 
Tristitiam vitaeque labores 
Molli, Plance, mero, seu te fulgentia aignis 
Castra tenant seu densa tenebit 
Tiburis ombra tui. Teucer Salamina patremque 
Cum fugeret, tamen uda Lyaeo {A vj 
^ empora popule a fertur vinxisse corona, 

Sic tristes affatus amicôs: 

Quo nos omque feret melîor parente, 

' Itomii? O socii comitesqke/ 

Nfl deiqperandum Teuc^ dnfce et auspice Teucro, 
Cettos eiujd% protmrit ÀpôUo, 


10 


15 


ao 



mm Aitoim 

O foite» peiotâ.que |>âssi 
Itecum soepe vlii, uudl %xo cumit 
Cras ingens iterabimus âeqtsor. 


ODE VIIl/ 

Ltdia» die, per omnes 
Te deos oro, Sybarîn cur properes amando 
t Perdere ; cur apricum 
Oderit campum, patiens pulvens atque solis. 

Cur neque militariê 

Inter aequales equitat, Gallica nec lupatis , 
Temperat ora frenis? 

Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere? Cur olivum 
Sanguine viperino * 

Cautius vftat neque iam livida gestat armis 
Brachia, saepe discoT 

$aepe trans finem iaculo nobilîs expedito ? 

Quid latet, ut biarînae 
Füium dicunt Thetîdis sub lacrîmosa Troiae 
Funera, ne vinlis 

Cultus in caedem et LySas proriperet catervas? 


*ODE IX. 

Visixs» ut altsit 8tet nive candidum 
S^tucte, nec iana^ sustineaut onus 
ISivae.laborantee g^que 



HORATII CARMINUM 


Dissolve frîgus, ligna super foco 
‘(Large reponens, atque benignius 
"Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 

O Thaliarche, merum dicta. 
Permitte divis cetera, qui siinuî 
Stravere ventos aequore fervido 
i Deproeliantes, nec cupressi 
Nec veteres agitantur orni. 

Qui<î sit futurum cra^ fuge quaerere et, 
Quem Fors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 
Appôiié, "nëc diïlces* âmores 
Sperne puer, neque tu choreas, 
Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa. N une et campus et areae 
Lenesque sub noclem susurri 
Composita repetantur hora ; 

Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puellae risus ab angulo 
Pignusque dereptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinacL 


, ODE X, 

Mercitri, facunde nepos Atlantis,. 
■Qui feros cuitus^ hominum recentuni 
Voce formastî catui et decor^ 
Mdre pâlaésfrae, m 

Te caritan, ma^i lovîs et deomm 
Nuntiuna ourvjaeque lyrae parentem, 
Callidum, quicquîd placuit, iocoso 
Cdhdere furto. 



Z/A y, op^xi^jciî. 


Te, boves oSm nisi feddîdisses 
Per dolum amotas, piierum minaci xo 

Voce dutn terret, viduüs pharetra 
Risit ApoUo. 

Qttin et Atridas duce te superbos 
Ilio dives Prîamus relicto 
Thessalosque ignés et iniqua Troiae 15 

Castra fefellit. 

Tu pias laetis axumas reponis 
Sedibus virgaque levem coèYces 
Âur^a turbam, superis deorum 
^ Gratus et imis. ao 


ODE XL 

Tu 9 e quaesîeris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoè', nec Babylonios 
Temptaris numéros. Ut melius, quicquid erit, pati! 
Seu plures hiemes seu tribuit luppiter ultimam, 

Quae nunc oppositis débilitât pumicibus mare 
Tyrrhenum, sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem longam reseces. Dum loquiraur, fugerit învida 
Aet^^s^ diexn quam minimum credula pdatero. 


.oDï 

Qusm virum aut heipoà ^a acti 
Tibia sumis celebrare, "Ciîo \ 

Quem deum? Cuius recinet- i ecosa. 
Notnen imago 



JFIOÉÀTir CARMINÜM 

Aut in umbrosîs Heliconis oris 
Aut super Pindo gelkiove in Haemo? 
Unde vocalem temere insecutae 
.Orphea silvae, 

Arte materna rapides morantem 
Fluminum lapsus celeresque ventes, ^ 
Plandum et. auritas fidibus canoris 
Dutere quercus. 

*Quîd prias dicam solitîs parentis 
Laudibus, qui res heminum ac deorum, 
Qui' mare ac terras variisque mundum 
Temperat horis? ' 

Unde uil maius genwatur ipso, 

Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum 
Proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores. 

Proeliis audax neque te silebo 
Liber, et saevis inimica Virgo 
Beluis, nec te metuende certa 
Phoebe sagitta. 

Dicam et Alciden puerosque Ledae, 

Hune equis, ilium superare pitgnis 
Nobilem ; quorum simul alba nantis 
Stella refulsit, 

i 

Defîuit saxis agitatus humer. 

Concidunt venU' fugiuntque nubes, 

Et minax — quod sic voluere — ponte 
Unda recumbit. 

Romulum post hos prius, an quietum 
Pompili regnum lUemorem, an superbes 
Tarqumi fasces^ dubito, an Catonis 
Nobile letum. 



Regulum et Scâuros anîmaeqoe magnae 
Prodîgtim Paülum superante Poeno ^ 
Gratus ixïsigni referam Camena 
Fabriciumque. 

Hune et incômptis Curium capiHîs 
Utilem belîo tulit et Camillum 
Saeva paupertas et avitus apto . 

Cum lare fun^us. 

Crescit occult o velut arbor yvo 
Fama IVfaro^î; micat inter ^onmes 
lulium sidus velut inter ignés 
Luna minores* 

Gentis humanae pater atque custos 
Orte Satumo, tibi cura magni 
Caesarîs fatis data : tu secundo 
Caesare régnés. 

lîle, seu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Egeri^ iusto domitos triumpho, 

Siv« subîectos Orientis orae 
Seras et Indos7 

Te minor latum reget aequus orbem; 
Tu gravi curru quatîes Olympum, 

Tu parum castis inimica mittes 
Fulmina lucis. 


.O DÉ XIII. 

Cum tu, Lydia, Teîephi 
Cervieem roseam, cerea Telephî 
Laudas brachia, we meum 
Fervens difficüi tumet iegiyr. 



HORATII CARMINUM 


Tum nec mens mihi nec color 
Certa sede manen<?Hiumor et in gênas 
Furtim labitur, argi^s 
Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 

Uroiv seu tibi candides 
Turparunt humeros immodicae mero 
A ^ Rixae, sive puer furens 
^npfessit memorem dente labris notam. 

Non, %î me satis audias, 

Sneres perpetuum. dulcia barbare 

■ i fcTwi HBi wream ^^ 

quae Venus 


Laédentem oscula, 

Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit. 

Felices ter et amplius, 

Quos irrupta tenet copula nec malis 
Divolsus querimoniis 
Suprema citiu^ solvet amor die. 


ODE XIV. 


O NAvis, referent in mare te novî 
Fluctus ! O quid agis ? Fortiter occupa 
Portum! Nonne vides, ut 
Nudum remîgio latus. 

Et malus celeri saucius Africo, 
>) Aja^nn aeque gerhant, ac sine f unibus 
Vix durare carinae 
Possînt imperiosius 

Aequor? Non tibi sunt integra lintea, 
Non di, cmos iterum nre 


Quamvis Ponüca plnus, 
Silvae^filia noMHs. 



tîB. /. OD. XK 


07 > 

lactés et genus et nomen inutile; 

Nil pjfi|i8 timidus^ navita puppibus 
Fidit. Tu, nid ventis 15 

Debes Im^bnum, cave. 

Nuper sollicitum quàe tnihi t^^oin, 

Nunc desiderium curaque tion levis. 

Interfusa nitentes ^ 

Vîtes aequora Cycladas. ao 


ODE XV. 

Pastor cum traberet per fréta navibus 
Idaeis Hdenen perfidus hospitam, 

I nggrato c eleres obruit 

' ^ ^gntos. ut ^neret fera 

Nereus fata: Mala duçis avi domum, 5 

Quam multo ^repetet GSecia milite, 

Cdniûrata.tuas rumpere nuptias 
lOÇt legnum Priami vêtus. 

Heu heu quantus equis, quantus adest vins 
Sudori quanta moves funera Dardanae 10 

Genti ! lam galeam Pallas et aegida 
Currusque et rabiem parat. 

Nequiqttam Veneris praesidio ferox 
Pect^ s caesariem grataque feminis 
Imbeili cith^a^carmina divides; 15 

Nequiquam thalamo graves 
x*Hasta& et calami splcula Gnosii 
Vitabis strepitumque et celerem seqm 
/^acem; tamen hen serus adulteros 
Crix^s puivere collines. 



0OJt4T// CARmm/M 


Non Laërtiaden, eKÎtium tuae 
Gentî, non I^lium Nestora respicisf 
Urgent impavidi te Salaminius 
Teucer et Sthenelus sciens 
Pugnae, sive opus est imperitare equis, 
Non auriga piger ; Merionen quoque 
Nosces. Ecoe furit te reperire atrox 
Tydides melior pâtre, 

Quem tu, cervus uti vallis în altéra 
Visum parte lupum graminis immemor, 
Sublimi fugies mollis ai dielit u> 

Non hoc pollicitus tuae. 

ICjafiUnda diem prQfe^e^: Ilio 
Matronîsque Phrvgum classis^ Ac hilleï ; 
Post certas hiemes uret Achaïcus 
Ignis lliacas domos. 


ODE XVL 

O MATRE pulchra filia pulchri^r, 

Quem criminosîs cunque voles mbdnm 
Pones ïambis, sive fiamma ^ 

Sive mari libet Hadriano. 

Non Djndymene . non àdytis quatît 
Mentem sacerdotum inc<^ Pythius, 
Non Liber aeque, non acuta 

Corybantes aéra. 
Tristes ut irae, quas neque Noriajs 
Deterret ensis nec mare nauffagum 
Nec saevüs îgnîs nec tremendo 
Iupp4er ipse mens tumultu. 



Fertur Frometfaeiis, addgre principi^ 
Litag coactus partictt lam undiq yie 
Desectam, et insani leonis 
. apposuisse nostro. 

Irae Thyestcn exitio gravi 
Stravere et altis urbibus ultîmae 
Stetere causae, cur périrent 
Funditus imprimeretque mnrîs 
Hostile aratrum exercitus in^ens. 
Compesce mentem : me quoque pectoris 
Temptavit in dulci inventa 
Fervor et in celeres ïambos 
Misit furentem; nunc ego mitibus 
M atare quaero* tristia, dum mihi 
Fias recantatis arnica 
OpprobruT animumque reddas. 


ODE XVIL 

Velox amoenum saepe Lucretilem 
Mutât Lycaeo Faunus et igneam 
Défendit aestatem ç^peillls 

Ü^sque meis pluvio gqne ventos. 
Impune tutum p^ nemus arbutos 
Quaerunt latentes et thyma deviae 
plent is nxores na^jqiti, 

Nec virides metnapt colnbras^ 
Nec Martiales Haediliae lupos, 
^eunque dulci, Tyndari,* fistula 
YaUes et Usticae cubantis 
Z^via personuere saxa. 
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^ me tuentur, dis pietas mea 
"lll'Mnsa cordi est. Hic til^copia 

Masabit ad plénum benigno t5 

Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. 

JEiic il# reducta valle Caniculae 
Vitabis a^estus et fide Tcia 
Dices labora^es* tn uno 
Penelôpen viitfemque Circaj ; se 

Hic mndcentis jpocula LesbM 
DuOt» sub uifalsa, neq Sem^tfOU 
<;nm MSrte confuidei 
. ]^oelia, nec memes yjÈisàNxi^ 

Suspecta Ç^ram, ne malt* ai^art ’ s* 

Incontinentes ipi^t manuà 
Ét «cindat ha#entem cor6ii|iTn , 

Cmâbij^ immeritvnt|De vedt^! 


o»i xvin. 

sacra vite-jHp»’ «everis irTji^lHr 
Circa mite Mlm Tiburis et moeftia 

oomia uam dura deus proposait, nequt 
ÏVbrdaces aliter diffugiunt soUicitilËines. 

Quis post vina gravera mihtiam aut pauperiem cjrepatîj 
Quis non te potius, Bacche pater, tpque, deceas Venus? 
At, ne quis modici transiiiat miméfa. I 4 bexi 
Ojfl^rea nusnet cum LapitWs rka super ‘toerd 
DebeUa^)n»aet Sithonüs ndh leyjs 
Cum 1m at(|tte nefa 8 *erfgûô înÿlîBîdiîSwn'’ lo 



Où. XIX. 


Discernunt avidi« Ntdh ego te, candide Bassareo, 

Invîtum ^atiam, n|l| variis obsita frondib^ 

Su b divum teneTuni Berecyntio ^ 

Cornu tyjnpana, quae subseqmtur caccus Ainor sui, 

St toUens vacuum plus mmio Gloria vertièem, 15 
A^vte^ique Fides prodiga, perlncic^or 


ÔDiî XIX. 

I 

* 

ICàti» sa^vsL'CnpidiiQiat 

i&bet me §eQie1ae pnèr 

l}td 49 re i. 

- Uiit ài||^^^f)(l«ae nltor 

mprtDore purins: 

Urit jgwtaf, 

£t voltus lûnuipv'ijMitas 

1» ^ to» ’îwm v«iis 

0 ^niai><}e 9 spit|iaec ptffliT Stythas 

PyrtijéoS' dic«i«> nec quae nihil attelât 
* l|!c vivun» nâû eaespitem, bic 
Verbenas', pner^ ponite thuraque 
Bimi cufla patera^eneri : 

Ifi&ta veaiqK lenib^ hostia. 
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ODE XX. 

Vile potabis modicis Sabinujn 
C anJtharis , Graeca quod ego ipse testa 
Conditum le\^ datus in theatro 
Cum tibi plausus, 

Gare Maécenas eques, ut patérni 
Fluminis ripae* simul et iocosa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 

' Montis imago. ^ 

Caecubum et pg#Io domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falemae 
Tempérant vites neque Formiani 
Focula colles. 


ODE XXL 

Dianam tenerae dicite virgines, 

Intonsüm, pueri, dicite Cyntaium 
Latonamque supremo 
Dilectam penitus lovi. 

Vos laetam fluviis et nemorum coma, 
Quaecunque aut gelido prominet Algido, 
Nigris aut Erymantbi 
Silvis aut viridis Cragi; 

Vos Tempe totidem tolUte laudibus 
Natalemque, .mares , Delon A|)olIinis, 
Insignemque pharetra 
Fratemaque humerum lyra. 



LIB. /* OD. XXII. 


as 


Hic bellum lacrîmosum^ Mc mîseram famem 
Pestiemfue a populo et principe Caesare in 
Persas atque Britannos 
Vestra motus aget prece. 


ODE XXIL 

Integkr vîtae scelerisque purus 
Non eget M auris iaculis neque areu 
Nec vetîenatis gravida sagittis, 

Fusce, pharetraT 

Sive per Syrtes iter aestuosas 5 

Sive facturus per inhospitaiem 
Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 
Lambi t Hydaspes. 

Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 

Dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 10 

Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 

Fugit inermem, 

Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunias latis alit aesculetis, 

Nec îubae tellus générât leonum 15 

Arida nutrix. 

Pone me ptgris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor aestlya recreatur aura, 

Quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 

luygpiter urget ; *0 

n 
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Pohe sub curru nimium propînquî 
Solis in terra domîbus negata: 
Duke ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Duke loquentem. 


ODE XXIIL 

ViTAS hînnuleo me similis, Chloë, 
Quaercnti pavidam montibus aviis 
Matrem non sine vano 
Aurarum et silüae metu. 

Nam seu mobilibus veris inhomiit 
Adventus foliis seu virides rubum < 
Dimovere lacertae. 

Et corde et genibu^ tremit, 
Atqui non ego te tigris ut aspera 
Gaetulusve ko fgngere persequor: 
Tandem desine matrem 
Tempestiva sequi viro. 
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ODE XXIV* 

"Qüis desîderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tarn cari capîtis? P raecipe lugubre s 
CantuSy Çpi lîquij^am^ 

Vocemjcuin cithara dédit. 

Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 5 

Urgetl cui Pudor et lustitiae soror, 

Incornipta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem? 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 

Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Vergili, 10 

Tu frustra pius heu non ita creditum 
Posais Quintilium deos. 

Quid si Threïcio blandius Orpheo 
Auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 

Num vanae redeat sanguis imagini, 15 

Quam virga semei horrida, 

Non lënîs précThus fata. re clu dere, 

NÎgro compulerit Mercurius gregi? 

Duiurn : sed leviùs fit patientia, 

Quicquid corrigere est nefas. ao 


D 2 
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ODE XXVL 

Muses amîcus tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis, g uis sub Arcto 
Rex gelidae metuatur orae, , 
Quid Jiridaten terreat, u nice • 
Securus. O, quae fontibus mtegris 
Gaudes, açricos necte flores, 

Nfecte meo Lamiae coronam, 
Pimplea dulcisi Nil sine te mei 
Prosunt honores: hune fidibus novis, 
Hune Lesbio saerare pleetro 
Teque tuasque decet sorores. 


ODE XXVIL 

Ni^jts in usum laetitiae scyphis 
Pugnare Thracum est; toJJite barbarum 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis 1 
Vino et lucernis Medus acinaces 
^mmane quantum discrepat; impiurn 
Lenite clamorem, sodale^ 

Et cubito remanete presse 1 
Voltis severi me quoque sumere 
Partem Falerni ? Dieat Opuntiae 
Frater Megillae, quo beatus 
• Volni^re, qua pereat sagitta. 
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Cessât voluntas? Non alia bibam 
Mercede. Quae te cunque domat Vernis, 
Non erubescendis adurit 
Ignibus ingenuoque semp^i 
Amore peccas. Quiccfuîd habes, âge, 
Depone tutis auribus. Ah miser. 

Quanta laborabas Charybdi, 

Digne puer meîiore flamma! 

Quae saga, quis te solvere Thessaîis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit deus? 

V ix illigatum te triformi 
Pegasus expediet Chimaera. 


15 


20 


ODE XXVIIL 

Te maris èt terrae num croque carentis arenae 
M ensor em cohibent, Archyta, ,, 

Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
Munera, nec quicquam tibi prodest 
Aërias templasse domos animoque rotundum 5 

Percurrisse poJum morituro. 

Occidit et Pelopis genitor, conviva deonim, 
Tithonusque remotus in auras, 

Et lovis arcanis Minos admissus, habentque 

* Tartara Panthoiden iterupi Orco lo 

Demissum, quamvis, clipeo Troiana refixo 
Tempora testatus, nihil ultra ^ 

Nervos atque cutem morti co ncesscr at atrae, 

I ndice te non sordidus auctor 
Naturae vériqüe, Sed omnes una manet nox 15 
Et calcanda semel via leti. 



3 « HORATU CARMINUM 

Dant ^lios Furiae tbryo spectacula Marti; 

ilxitio est avidum mare nautis; 

Mixta senum ac iuvenum densentur funera; nuUum 
Saeva caput Proserpina fugit. ao 

Mp quoque devexi rapidus cornes Orionis 
Illyricis Notus obruit undis. 

At tu, nauta, v^ae ne parce malignus arenae 
Ossibus et capiti inhumato 

Particulam dare : sic, quodcunque mînabitur Eurus 25 
Fluctibus Hesperiis, Venusinae 
Plectantur silvae te sospite, multaque merces^ 

Unde potest, tibi' defluat aequo 
Ab love Neptunoque sacri custode Tarenti. 

Negligis immeritis nocituram 30 

Postmqdo te natis TfâïïdênTîômmittcre ? Fors et 
Débita iura vïcesque'*süperbae 
Te manèanFïpsum: ' pfécîbus non linquar inultis, 
Teque piacula nulla resolvent. 

Quamquam festinas, non est mora longa ; licebit 35 
Iniecto ter pulvere curras. 


ODE XXIX. 

Icci, beatîs nunc Arabum invides 
Gazis, et acrem militiam paras 
Non ante devictis Sabaeae 
]|egibus, horribilique Medo 
Nectis catenas.? Quae tibi virginum 
Sponso necato barbara serviet? 

Puer quis ex aula capillis 
Ad cyatbjim statuetur unctis, 
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Doctus sagîttas tendere Serîcas 
Areu paterno? Quis neget arduis 
^ Pronos relabi posse rivos 

Montibus et Tiberim reverti, 
Cum tu coëmptos undique nobilis • 
Libros Panaeti Socraticam et dogmn 
Mutare loricis Hiberis, 

Pollicitus meliora, tendis? 


• ODE XXX. 

O Venus, regina Cnidi Paphîque, 
Sperne dilectam Cypron, et vocantis 
Thure te multo Glycerae decoram 
Transfer in aedem. 

Fervidus tecum puer et solutîs 
Gratiae zonis properentque Nymphae 
Et parum comis sine te luventas 
Mercuriusque. 


ODE XXXI. 

Quid dedicatuiri poscit Apollinem 
Vates? quid orat de patera novum 
Fundens liquorein? Non opimae 
Sardiniae segetes feraces, 

Non aestuosae grata Calabriae 
Armenta, non aurum aut ebur Indicum, 
Non nira, quae Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis. 
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Freinant Calena falce quibus dédit ^ 
Fortuna vitem, dives et aureis ^ 
Mercator exsiccet culullis 
Vina Syra reparata merce, 
l3is carus ipsis, quîppe ter et quater 
Anno revisens aequor Atlanticum 
Impune. Me pascunt olivae, 

Me ^cichorea levesque malvae. 
Frui paratis et valido mihi, 

Latoë, dones, at, precor, integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem senectam 
Degere nec cithara carentem. 


JO 


*5 


20 


ODE XXXIL 

PosciMUR. Si quid vacui sub umbra 
Lusimus tecum, quod et hune in animm 
Vivat et plures, âge, die Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen, 

Lesbio primum modulate civi, 

Qui ferox bello tamen inter arma, 

Sive iactatam religar^ udo 
Litore navim, 

Liberum et Musas Veneremque et illi 
Semper haerentem puerum canebat 
Et Lycum nîgris oculîs nigroque 
Crîne décorum. 

O decus Phoebi et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo lovis, o laborum 
Duke lenimen, mihi cunque salve 
Rite ^vocanti. 
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ODE XXXIII. 

♦ 

Alb^ ne doleas plus nimio memr- 
Immitis Çlycerae, neu mîserabiles 
Decantes llegos, cur tibi iunior 
Laesa p raeni teat fide; 

Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 5 

Cyri torret amor, Cynis in asperam 
Déclinât Pholoèn ; sed prius™!Spu!i^ 

^ lungentur capreae lupis, 

Quam turpi Pholoë peccet adultère. 

Sic visum Veneri, cui place t impares 10 

Formas atque animos sub iuga aënea 
Saevo mittere cum ioco. 

Ipsum me, melior cum peteret Venus, 

Grata detinuit compede Myrtale 
Libertina, fr etis acrior Hadriae 1 s 

CurvantislSabros sinus. 


ODE XXXIV. 

Parcus deorum cuitor er mi requ ens, 
Insanientis dum sapientiae 

Consul tus erro, nunc retrorsum 
Veîa dare atque iterare cursus 
Cogor relictos : namque Diespiter, 
Igni corusco nubila dividens 
l ^rumq ue, per purum tenantes 
Egit equos volucremque ciyrum, 



HORATII CARMIimU 

Ouo bruta tellus et vaga flumina, 

Quo invisi horrida Taenarî 

Sedes Atlanteusque finis 

Concutitur. Valet ima summis 
Mutare et insignem atténuât deus ' 
f Obscura promens ; hm^ ^cem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet. 


ODE XXXV. 

O DIVA, gratum quae regis Antium, 
Praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus vel superbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos. 

Te pauper ambit sollicita prece 
Ruris colonus, te dominam aequoris, 
Quicunque Bithyna lacessit 
Carpathium pelagus carina. 

Te Dacus asper, te profugi Scythae, 
Urbesque gentesque et Latium ferox 
Regumque matres barbarorum et 
Purpurei metuunt tyranni, 

Iniurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam, neu populus frequens 
**Ad arma cessantes, ad arma 
Concitet irapenumque firangat. 

Te semper anteit saeva Nécessitas, 

Clavos trabal es et cuneos manu 
Gestans aèna, nec severus 
Uncqs abest liquidumque plumbum. 



LIB. I. OD. xxxvr. 


Te Spes et albo rara Fides colit 
Vdâte panno nec comitem abîïegat, 
Utcunqu? mutataTpoïen^^ 

Veste domos inimica linquis. 

At volgus infidum et meretrix retrQ. 
Fenura"^cedit, diffugiunt caais 
Cum faece siccatis amici. 

Ferre iugum pariter dolosî. 

Serves iturum Caesarem în ultimes 
ürbis Britannos et iuvenum recens 
Examen Eois timendum 
Partibus Oceanoque rubro. 

Eheu cicatricum et sceleris pudet 
^atrumquç . Quid nos dura refugimus 
Aetas? quid intactum nefasti 

Liquimus? unde manum iuventus 
M?tu deorum continuit? quibus 
P2percit aris ? O utinam nova 
Incude difiSngas re tusum in 
Massagetas Arabasque ferrum I 


ODE XXXVL 

Et thure et fidibus iuvat 

Placare et vituH sanguine debito 
Custodes Numidae deos. 

Qui nunc Hesperia sospes ab ultima 
Caris multa sodalibus, 

NuUi plura tamen dividit oscula 
Quam dulci Lamîae, memor 

Actae non alio rege puertiae. 



HORATII CARMJNUM 


Mutataeque simul togae. 

' Cress a ne careat pulchra dîes nota, 

Neu promptae modus amphorae, 

Neu morem in Salium sit requies pedum, 
Neu multi Damalis meri 

"Bâssüm TEreîcîà vincat a mystid e, 

Neu deknt epulis rosae, 

Neu vivax apium, neu breve lilium. 


ODE XXX VIL 

Nunc est bîbendum, nunc pcde libero 
Pulsanda tellus, nunc Saliaribus 
Ornare p ulvinar deorum 

Tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 
Antehac nefas depromere Caecubum 
Cellis avitis, dum Capitolio 
Regiïîa dementes ruinas 


Funus et itnperio parabat 
Conlaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorum, quidlibet impotens 



Ébrm. Sed minuit furorem 

«Mh»^"****' 


Vix una sospes navis ab ignibus, 
Mentemque lym phatam Mareo tico 
Redegit in veros timorés 
Caesar, ab Italia volanlem 
adurgens, accipiter velut 
Molles columbas aut legprem citus 
Venator in campis nivalis 
Haemoniae, daret ut catenis 



LIE. /. OD, XXXVIIL 


Fatale monstrum: quae generosius 
Perire quaerens nec muliebriter 
Expavit ensem nec latentes 
Classe cita reparavit oras; 
Ausa et iacentein visere regiam 
Voltu sereno, fortis et asperas 
Tractare serpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum, 
Delîberata morte^^ferocior, 

Saevis Lîburnis scilicet invidens 
^Privata deduci superbo 

Non humilis mulier triumpho. 


ODE XXXVIIL 

Persicos odî, puer, apparatus, 
Displicent nexae philyr^ coronae ; 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 

Sîmplici myrto nihil allaboxfig 
^Sedulus euro : neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus A^que me sub yta 
Vite bibentem. 



HORATII CARMINÜM 


LIBER SECUNDUS. 

ODE L 

Motum ex Metello consule civicum 
Bellique causas et vitia et modos 
Ludumque Fortunae gravesque 
Principum amicitias et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Periculosae plénum opus aleae, 
Tractas, et incedis per ignés 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 

Paulum severae Musa tragoediae 
Desit theatris : mox ubi publicas 
Res ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropio répétés cothurno, 
Insigne maestis praesidium reis 
Et consulenti, Pollio, curiae, 

Cui laurus aeternos honores 
Delmatico peperit triumpho. 
lam nunc mînaci murmure cornuumi» 
Perstringis aures, iam litui strepunt, 
lam fulgor armorum. fugaces 
Terret equos equitumque voltus, 
Audire magnos iam videor duces 
Non indecoro pulvere sordidos, 
cuncta terrarum subacla 
’ Praeter atrocem animum Catonîs. 
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luno et deoram quîsquis amicior 35 

Afris inulta cesserat impotens 
Tellure victorum nepotes 
Rettulit inferias lugurthae, 

Quis non Latîno sanguine pinguior 
Campus sepulcris impia proelia 30 

Testatur auditumque Médis 
Hesperiae sonitum ruînae ? 

Qui gurges aut quae flumina lugubrîs 
Ignara belli ? quod mare Dauniae 

Non decoloravere caedes? 35 

Quae caret ora cruore nostro ? 

Sed ne relictis, Musa procax, iocis 
Ceae retractes munera neniae, 

Mecum Dionaeo sub antro 

Quaere modos leviore plectro. 40 


ODE II. 

Nüixus argento color est avaris 
Abdito terris, inimice lamnae 
Crispe Salusti, nisi temperato 
Splendeat usu. 

Vîvet extento Proculeius aevo, 5 

Notus in fratres animi paterni ; 
lUum aget penna metuente solvi 
Fama superstes. 

Latius régnés avidum domando 
Spirîtum, quam si Libyam remotis 10 

Gadibus itingas et uterque Poeim 
Serviat uni. . W 
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Crescit indulgens sibi diras hydrops, 

Nec sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 
Fugerit venis et aquosus albo 15 

Corpore languor. 

Reddîtum Cyri solio Phraaten 
Dissidens plebi numéro beatoi^nj/ 

Eximit Virtus, populumque falsis 

* Dedocet uti 20 

Vocibus, regnum et diadema tutum 
Deferens uni propriamque laurum, 

Quisquis ingentes oculo irretorto 
Spectat acervos. 


ODE III. 

Aeqüam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Laetitia, moriture Dclli, 

Seu maestus omni tempore vixeris, 5 

Seu te in remoto gramine per dies ^ 

Festos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falerni. 

Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant lo 

Ramis? Quid obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo? 

Hue vina et unguenta et nimium brèves 
Flores amoenae ferre iube rosae, 

Dum res et aetas et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra^ 


15 
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Cédés ^coèmptîs saltibus et domo 
Villaque* flavus quam Tiberis lavit. 

Cédés et exstructis in altum 

Divitiis potietur heres. 20 

Divesne prisco natus ab Inacho, 

NiKfateïîest, an pauper et infima 
De gente sub divo moreris, 

Victima nil miserantis Orcî. 

Omnes .^odem cogimur, omnium 25 

Versatur urna serius ocius 
^Sors exitura et nos in aetern|‘’^ 

Exsilium impositura cumbae. 


ODE IV. 

Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori, 

Xanthia Phoceu ! Prius insolentem 
Serva Briseis niveo colore 
Movit Achillem; 

Movit Aiacem Telamone natum 5 

Forma captivae dominum Tecmessae; 

Arsit Atrides medio in triumpho 
Virgine rapta, 

Barbarae postquam cecidere turmae 
Thessalo victore et ademptus Hector 10 

Tradidit fe'ssis leviora tolli 
Pergama Grais. 

Nescias, an te generum beatî 
Phyllidis flavae décorent parentes : 

Kegium certe genus et penates 15 

Maeret inîquos* 

s 
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Crede mm îllam tîbi de scelesta 
Plebe dikctam, neque.sic fidelem, 
Sic lucro aversam potuisse nasci 
Matre pudenda. 

Brachia et voltum teretesque suras 
Integer laudo; fuge suspîcari, 
Cuius octavum trepidavit aetas 
Claudere lustrum. 


ODE V. 


Nondum subacta ferre îugum valet 
Cervice, nondum munia comparis 
Aequare nec tauri ruentis 
In venerem tolerare pondus. 

Circa virentes est animus tuae 
Campos iuvencae, nunc fluviis gravem 
Solantis aestum, nunc in udo 
Liidere cum vitulis salicto 
Praegestientis, Toile cupidinem 
Immitîs uvae : iam tibi lividos 
Distinguet Autumnus racemôs 
Purpureo varius colore. 

Iam te sequetur : currit enim ferox * 
Aetas et illi, quos tibi dempserit* 
Apponet annos; iam proterva 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum; 
Dîlecta, quahtum non Pboloè* fugax. 
Non Chloris albo sic'humero nitens, 
Ut pura nocturne renîdet 


Luna mari, Cnidiusve Gyges, 



U. ÙJ>, VI. 
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Quem si pueUanun insereres choro» 
Mire sagaces Mleret boqHtes 
Discrimen obscurum solutis 
Crinibas ambiguoque voltu. 


ODE VL 

Septimi, Gades aditure mecum et 
Cjptabrum indoctum iuga ferre nostra et 
Barbaras Syrtes, ubi Maura semper 
Aestuat unda; 

Tibur Argeo positum colono 5 

Sit meae sedes utinam senectae, 

Sit modus lasso maris et viarum 
Militîaeque I 

Unde si Parcae prohibent iniquae, 

.Duke pellitis ovibus Galaesi lo 

Flumen et regnata petam Laconi 
Rura Phaiantho. 

lUe terrarum mihi præter omnes 
Angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt viridique certat 15 

Baca Venafro; 

Ver ubi longum tepidasque praebet 
luppiter brumas, et amicus Aulon 
Fertili Baccho minimum Falernis 

Invidet uvis. *0 

Ille te mecum locus et beatae 
Postulant arces; ibi tu calentem 
Débita sparges iacrîma favillam 
Vads amicl. 

2 
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ODE VIL 

O SAEPtt mecum tempus in ultîmum 
Deducte Bruto militiae duce, 

Quis te redonavit Quiritem 
Dis patriis Italoque caelo, 

Pompei meorum prime sodalium? l 

Cum quo morantem saepe diem mero 
Fregi coronatus nitentes 
Malobathro S)rrio capillos. 

Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
Sensi relicta non bene parmula, lo 

Cum fracta virtus et minaces 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 

Sed me per hostes Mercurius celer 
Denso paventem sustulit aère; 

Te rursus in bellum resorbens î5 

Unda fretis tulit aestuosis. ^ 

Ergo obligatam redde lovi dapem 
Longaque fessum militia latus 
Depone sub lauru mea nec 

Parce cadis tibi destinatis. 20 

Oblivioso levia Massico 
Ciboria expie; funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis. Quis udo 
Deproperare apio coronas 
Curatve myrto ? quem Venus arbitrum 25 
Dicet bibendi? Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis: recepto 
Dulce mihi furere est amico. 
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ODE Vin. 

IJuA si iuris tibi peierati 
Poena, Barine, nocuisset umquam. 

Dente si nigro fîeres vd uno 
Tturpior ungui, 

Credi^rem. Sed tu, simul obligasti 5 

Perfidum votis caput, enitesds 
Pulchrior muito iuvenumque prodis 
Fublica cura. 

Expedit matris cineres opertos 
Fallere et toto tacituma noctis lo 

Signa cum caelo gelidaque divos 
Morte carentes. 

Ridet hoc, inquam, Venus ipsa, rident 
Simplices Nymphae, férus et Cupido 
Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 15 

Cote cruenta. 

Adde, quod pubes tibi crescit omnis, 

Servitus crescit nova, nec priores 
Impiae tectum dominae relinquunt 

Saepe minatL so 

Te suis matres metuunt iuvencis, 

Te senes parci miseraeque nuper * 

Virgines nuptae, tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 
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ODE IX. 

Non semper imbres nubibus hispîdos 
Manant in agros aut mare Caspium 
, Vexant inaeqnales procellae 
Usque, nec Armeniis in oris, 

,Amice Valgi, stat glacies iners 5 

Menées per omnes aut Aquilonibus 
Querceta Gargani laborant 
Et foliis viduantur orni: 

Tu semper urges flebilibus modis 
Mysten ademptum, nec tibi Vespero* lo 

Surgente decedunt amores 
Nec rapidum fugiente Solem. 

At non ter aevo functus amabilem 
Ploravit omnes Antilochum senex 
Annos, nec impubem parentes 15 

Troïlon aut Phrygiae sorores 
Flevere semper. Desine mollium ^ 

Tandem querelarum, etpotius nova 
Cantemus Augusti tropaea 
Caesaris et rigidum Niphaten, 20 

Medumque flumen gentibus additum 
Victis minores volvere vertices, 

Intraque praescriptum Gelonos 
^ Exiguis equitare campis. 


ODE X; 

Recttus vîrâ, Licini, neque altum 
Semper ui^endo neque, dum procellas 
Cautus horrescîs, nimium premendo 
Litus iniquum. 



UB. //. OB. XL 




Auream quisquis mediocrîtatem $ 

Dilîgity tutus caret obsoieti 
Sordibus tecti^ caret in^enda 
Sobrius aula. 

Saepius vends agîtatur ingens 
Pinus et celsae graviore casu lo 

Décidant turres feriuntque summos 
Fulgura montes, 

Sperat ^infestis, mejtuit secupdis 
Alteram sortem bene ’^praeparatum 
Pectus. Informes hiemes reducit 15 

* luppiter, idem 

Summovet. Non, si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit : quondam cithara tacentem 
Suscitât musam neque semper arcum 

Tendit Apollo. 20 

Rebus angustîs animosus atque 
Fortis appare ; sapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimium secundo 
Turgida vêla, 


ODE XI, 

Qum bellicosus Cantaber et Scythes, 

Hirpine Quinti, cogitet Hadria 
Divisus obiecto, remittas 

Quaerere nec trépides in usum 
Poscentis ævî pauca. Fugît rétro 5 

Levis inventas, et décor, arida 
Pellente lascivos amores 
Canide facâemque somnum. 
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Non semper idem florîbus est bonor 
Vernis neque uno Luna rubens nitet lo 

Voltu; quid aetemis minorem 
Consiliis animum fatigas? 

Cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
Pinu iacentes sic temere et rosa 
^Canos odorati capillos, 15 

Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
Potamus uncti? Dissipât Euius 
Curas edaces. Quîs puer ocius 
Restinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula praetereunte lympha? ‘ 20 

Quis devium scortum eîiciet domo 
Lyden? Eburna, die âge, cum lyra 
Maturet in comptum Lacaenae ^ 

More comas religata nodum. 


ODE XIL 

Nolis longa ferae bella Numantiae 
Nec durum Hannibalem nec Siculum mare 
Poeno purpureum sanguine mollibus 
Aptari citharae modis, 

Nec saevos Lapithas et nimium mero 
Hylaeum domitosque Herculea manu 
Telluris iuvenes, unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit * domus 
Satumi vetejris; tuque pedestribus 
Dices historiis proelia Caesaris, 

Maecenas, melius ductaque per vias 
Regum colla minacium. 



Me dulces dominae Musa Licjmnlae 
Cantus^ me voluit dicere lucidum 
Fulgentes oculos et bene mutiiis 
Fidum pectus amoribus; 

Quam nec ferre pedem dedecuit choris 
Nec certare ioco nec dare brachia 
Ludentem nitîdîs vîrginîbus sacro 
Dianae celebris die, 

Num quae tenuît dives Achaemenes, 
Aut pinguîs Phiygiae Mygdonias opes 
Permùtare velis crine Licymnîae, 

Plenas aut Arabum domos? — : 
Dum flagrantia detorquet ad oscula 
Cervicem aut facîli saevîtia negat, 

Quae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum rapere occupet. 


ODE XIII. 

Ille et nefasto te posuit die, 
Quîcunque primum, et sacrilega manu 
Produxit, arbos, in nepotum 

Perniciem opprobriumque pagi ; 
Ilium et parentis crediderim sui" 
Fregisse cervicem et penetralia 
Sparsisse nocturno cruore 
Hospitis; ille venena Colcha 
Et quicquid usquam concipitur nefas 
Tracta vit, agro qui statuit meo 
Te triste lignum, te caducum 
In domini caput immerentis. 



iiORATil CARMiNüM 

Quid quisque vîtet, numquam hdmini satis 
Cautum est in horas : navita Bo^orum 
Poenus perhorrescit, neque ultra 
Caeca timet aliunde fata, 

Miles sagittas et celerem fugam 
" Parthi> catenas Parthus et Italum 
Robur; sed improvisa leti 
Vft rapuit rapietque gentes. 

Quam paene furvae régna Proserpinae 
Et iudicantem vidimus Aeacum 
Sedesque discriptas piorum et 
Aeoliis fidibus querentem 
Sappho puellis de popularibus, 

Et te sonantem plenius aureo, 

Alcaee, plectro dura navis, 

Dura fugae mala, dura bellil 
Utrumque sacro digna silentio 
Mirantur umbrae dicere; sed magis 
Pugnas et exactes tyrannos 
Densum humeris bibit aure volgus. 
Quid mirum, ubi illis carminibus stupens 
Demittit atras belua centiceps 
Aures et intorti capillis 
Eumenidum recreantur angues? 

Quin et Prometheus et Pelopis parens 
Dulci laborem decipitur sono; 

Nec curât Orion leones 
Aut timidos agitare lyncas. 



II. OD. XIV. 
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. ODE XIV. 

Ehsü fugaces, Postume, Postume, 

Labuntur anni nec pietas moram 
Rugis et instanti senectae 
Afiferet indomitaeque mortî: 

Non, si trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 

Amicei places illacnmabUem 
Plutona tauris, qui ter amplum 
Geryonen Tityonque iristi 
CbTnpescit unda, scilicet omnibus, 

Quicunque terrae munere vescimur, lo 

Enaviganda, sîve reges 
Sive inopes erimus coloni. 

Frustra cruento Marte carebimus 
Fractisque rauci fluctibus Hadriae, 

Frustra per autumnos nocentem 15 

Corporibus metuemus Austrum : 

Visendus ater âumine languido 
Cocytos errans et Danai genus 
Infâme damnatusque longi 

Steyphus Aeolides laboris. ao 

Linquenda tellus et domus et placens 
Uxor, neque hanim, quas colis, arborura 
Te praeter in visas cupressos 
’Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 

Absumet heres Caecuba dignior 
Servata centum clavibus et mero 
Tinget pavimentum superbo, 

PontijScum potiore cenis. 
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ODE XV. 

Aak pauca aratro iugera regiae 
Moles relinquent, undique latius 
Extenta visentur Lucnno 

Stagna lacu, platanusque caelebs 
Evincet ulmos ; tum violaria et 5 

Myrtus^et omnis copia narium 
Spargent olivetis odorem 
Fertilibus domino priori ; 

Tum spissa ramis laurea fervidos 
Excludet ictus. Non Romu li • lo 
Fraescriptum e j^ ntonsi Cabanis 
Auspîciis veterumgue jiormg., 

Privatus iïlîs census erat brevis, 

Commune magnum : nulla decempedis 
Metata privatis opacam 15 

Porticus excipiebat Arcton, 

Nec fortuitum spernere caespitem 
Leges sinebant, oppida publico 
Sumptu iubentes et deorum 
Templa novo decorare saxo. 20 


ODE XVI. 

OlSUM divos rogat in patentî 
Prensus Àegaeo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit lunam neque certa fulgent 
Sîdera nantis ; 

Otium bello furiosa Thrace, 

Otium Medi pharetra decori, 

Grosphe, non gemmis neque purpura vé- 
nale neniie 



Non enim gazae neque consularîs 
Summovet lîctor miseros tumultus 
Mentis et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes. 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui patemum 
Splendet in mensa tenui salinum, 

Nec leves somnos timor aut cupîdo 
Sordidus aufert. 

Quid bïevi fortes iaculamur aevo 
Multa? Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus? Patriae quis exsul 
Se quoque fugit? 

Scandît aeratas vitiosa naves 
Cura nec turmas equitum relinquît; 

Ocior cervîs et agente nimbos 
Ocior Euro. 

Eaetus in praesens animus quod ultra est 
Oderit curare et amara lento 
Temperet risu; nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum. 

Abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem, 
Eonga Tithonum minuit senectus, 

Et mihi forsan, tibi quod negarit, 

Porriget hora. 

Te greges centum Siculaeque circum 
Mugiunt vaccae, tibi tollit hinni^n^ 

Apta quadrigis equa, te bis Afro 
Murice tinctae 

Vestiunt lanae : mihi parva rura et 
Spîritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 
Parca non mendax dédit et malignum 
Spemere volgus. 
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ODE XVII. , 

CtJR me querelis exanimas tuis? 

Nec dis amicum est nec mihi te prius 
Obire* Maecenas, mearum 

Grande decus columenquë rerum. 

Ah te meae si partem animae rapit, 5 

Maturior vis, quid mor^ altéra, 

Nec carus aeque nec superstes 
Integer? Ille dies utramque 
Ducet^ruinam. Non ej^o perfidum 
Dixi sacramentum: ibimus, ibimus, lo 

Utcunque praecedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comités parati. 

Me nec Chimaerae spiritus igiieae 
Nec, si resurgat, centimanus tGyas 
Divellet umquam: sic potenti 15 

lustitiae placitumque Farcis. 

Seu Libra seu me Scqrpios tispicit 
Formidolosus, pars violentior 
Natalis horae, seu tyrannos 

Hesperiæ Capricomus undae, 20 

Utrumque nostrum incredibili modo 
Consentit astrum. Te lovis impio 
Tutela Saturno refulgens 
Eripuit volucrisque Fati 

Tardavit alas, cum populus frequens 25 

Laetum theatris ter crepuit sonum: 

Me tnmcus «lUapsus cerebro 
Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictura 



LIB. IL 0£>. XVm. 


Dextra levasset, Meitnirialium' 
Custos virorum. Reddere victimas 
Aedemque votîvam memento: 
Nos humilem feriexnus agnam. 


ODE XVIIL 

Non obur neque aureiun 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar. 

Non trabes Hymettiae " 

l^emunt columnas ultima recisas 
Africa, neque Attali 

Ignotus heres regiam occupavi, 

Nec Lacoiïicas mihi 

Trahunt honestae purpuras clientae : 
At bdes ei ingeni 

Benigna vena est, pauperemque dives 
"Me petit; ilihil supra 

Deos lacesso nec potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito, 

Satis beatus unicîs Sabinis. 

Truditur dîes die, 

Novaeque pergunt interire lunae. 

Tu secanda marmora 

Locassufe ipsum funus et sepulcrî 
Immemor struis domos 

I^arisque Baiis obstrepentîs urges | 
Summovere Ktora, 

Parum locuples continente lipa. 



ffORATli CARJM^NUM 

Quîd, qnod ttsqiie proxitnos 
Reveliis agri termines et ultra 
Limites clientium 

Salis avarus? Pellitur paternes 
In sinu ferens dees 

Et uxer et vir sordidesque nates. 

Nulla certîer tamen 

Rapaeîs Orci fine destinata 
Aula divitem manet 

^Herum. Quid ultra tendis? Aequa tellus 
Pauperi recluditur 

Regumque pueris, nec satelles Orci 
Callidum Promethea 

Revexit aure captus. Hic superbum 
Tantalum atque Tantali 

Genus ceèrcet, hi c leva re functum 
Pauperem laberibus ^ 

Vecatus atque nen vecatus audit. 


ODE XIX. 

Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem-^credite pesteri — 
Nymphasque discentes et aures 
Capripedum Satyrerum acutas. 
Euee, recenti mens trépidât metu 
Pleneque Bacchî pectere turbidum 
f^ietatur. Euee, parce Liber, 
Parce, gravi metuende thyrsol 



ZJB. il. OD. XX. 


Fas pervîcaces est mîhî Thyiadas 
Vinique fontem, lactis et uberes 
Cantare rivos atque truncis 
Lapsa cavis îterare mella; 

Fas et beatæ coniugîs addîtum 
Stellîs honore m tectaque Penthei 
DîsîectaTnbn leni ruina^ 

Thracis et exitium LycurgL 
Tu fleciis amnes, tu mare barbarum^ 
Tu separatis uvidus in iugis 
Nodo coërces viperino 

Bistonîdum sine fraude crines: 
Tu, cum parentis régna per arduxim 
Cohors Gigantum scanderet impia, 
Rhoetum retorsîsti leonîs 
Unguibus horribilique mala ; 
Quamquam choreis aptior et îocisi 
Ludoque dictus non sat idoneu s 
Pugnae ferebaiis: sed idem 
Pacis eras mediusque belli. 

Te vidit insons Cerberus aureo 
Cornu décorum, leniter atterens 
Caudam, et recedentis trilingui 
Ore pedes tetigitque crura. 


ODE XX. 

Non usitata nec tenu! ferar 
Penna bifonnis per liquidum aethera 
VateSj neque in terris morabor 
Longîus, invidiaque maior 

lÊF 



HOkATM CAHMIKTÜM 


Urbes relinquam. Non ego, pauperum 
Sanguis parentum, non ego, quem vocas 
Dilecte, Mæcenas, obibo 
Nec Stygîa cohibebor unda* 
lam iam residunt cruribus asperae 
Pelles, et album mutor in alitem 
‘ Sbpeçne, nascunturque leves 

Per digitos humerosque plumae^ 

Iam Daedaleo notîor Icaro 
Vîsam gementîs litora Bospori 
Syrtesque Gaetulas canorus 
Aies Hyperboreosque campos* 

Me Colchus et qui dissimulât metum 
Marsae cohortis Dacus et ultimî 
Noscent Gelonî, me peritus 

Discet Hiber Rhodanique potor. 
Absint inani funere neniae 
Luctusque turpes et queiimoniae ; 
Compesce clamorem ac sepulcri 
^ Mitte supervacuos honores. 


LIBER TERTIÜS. 
ODE L- 

Oni profanum volgus et aîrceo; 
Favete linguîs: carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
VirginîbttS puerisque canto. 



Regam timendor^ in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipsos imperium est lovis 
Clan Giganteo triumpho, 

Cuncta sujggEjsâlio moventis* 

Est, ut viro vir latius ordinet 
Arbjista st^is, hic generoSior ^ 
Descendat in Campum petitor, 
Mcgribus hic meUorque fama 
Contendat, illi turba cUentîum 
Sit maior : aequa lege Nécessitas 
Sortitur insignes et hnos; 

Omne capax movet uma nomen. 
Destnctus ensis cui super impîa 
Cervice pendet, non Sic^lap dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 

Non avium citharae^e cantus 
Somnum reducent. Somnus ag^stium 
Lenis virorum non humiles doiros 
Fgstidit umbrosamque npam, 

Non Zephyris agitata Tempe. 
Desîderantem quod saj^îs est neque 
Tumultuosum sollicitât marci 
Nec saevus Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus aut onends Haedî, 

Non verberatae grspdine vineae j 
Fu|idusque mendax, arbore" nunc aquas 
Guipante, nunc torrentia agros 
Sidera» nunc faieipes iniquas. 
Contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 
lacus in altum molibus; h ÿic frequena 

Cutû faiiauUs dominii^ÿie^ terrae 



ffORATIÎ CARMINÜM 

j^astîÆosus. Sed Timor et Mînae 
Scandunt eodem, quo dominas, neque 
Deçedit aerata trirejni et 

equîtem sedet atra Cura* 
QuOdai dolentem nec Phrygius lapis 
Nec jWpuriuiim sidéré clarior 
usus nec Falerna 
Vitis Achaemeniumque co stun^ 
Cur invidendis postibus et novo 
Sublime ritu moliar a trium ? 

Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operosiores? 


ODE IL 

Angustam amicj pauperiem patî 
Robustus acri militia puer 
Condiscat et Parthos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus hasta 
Vitamque sub divo et trepkfis agat 
In Tebus. Ilium ex moenibus hosticis 
Matrona bellantis tyranni 
Prospiciens et adulta virgo 
Suspiret, eheu, ne rudis agminum 
Sponsus lacessat r^gius asperum 
Tactu leonem, quem cruenta 
Per médias rapit ira caedes. 

Dulce et décorum est pro patria morî 
Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, 
Nec parcit imbellis iuventae 
P oplitib us timidoque tei^o. 



ziff.iii. oD.in, 


69 


Virtus repulsae nesda sordidae 
Intaminatis Mget honorîbas» 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
« Arbitrio popularis aurae. 


V irtttS recludens immentis qaon 
Caelum negata temptat it^r vi a. 
TJoeFûsque volgares et udaiC^'^ 
Spemit humum fugîente pérnia. 
Est et fideli tuta silentio ^ 

Merces : vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Volgarit arcanae, sub isdem 
Sit trabibus fragilemve mecum 
Solvat phaselon; saepe Dîespîter 
NeglectusTncesto addidit integrum: 
Raro antecedentem “^élJStuSr 
Deseruit pede Poena claûdo. 


ao 
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ODE III. 

lusTUM et tenacem 

Non civium ardor prava iubeàtîum, 

Non voltus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida neque Auster, 

Dux inquieti turbîdus Hadriae, 5 

Nec fiilminantis magna manus lovia; 

Si fractus illabatur orl$$, 

Impavidum ferient t#tiae. 

Hac arte PoUux et vagus Hercules 
Enisus arces attîgit îgneas, 10 

Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpuipeo biblt ore nectar. 



ffb^ATri CÀJIMIMUM 

Hac te mereatem, Bacche pater, tiiae 
Vexere tigres indocili iugum 
Collo trahetttes ; hac Quîrînus 
Martis equis AcherontgT fugit, 
Gratttm e locuta con süian tibus 
lunone divis r'^IÎion, lUon 
Î^SaBsTncestusque iudex 

mulier peregrjn a vertît 
In pulverem, ex quo destituit deod 
Mercede pacta Laom edoii> mih l 
Castaeque damnattim Minervae 
Cum populo eT duce frauduîento, 
lam nec Lacaenae splendet aduîterae 
Famosus hospes nec Priami dotnus 
Periura pugnaces Achivos 
Hectoreis opibus refringit, 
Nostrisque d qctum seditionibus 
Bellum r esedit , Pr otinu s et graves 
Iras et invisum nepotem, 

'jTroica quem peperit sapj^rdos, 
Marti redonabo ; ilium ego^ lucidas 
Inire sedes, ducere nectaris 
Sucos, et adscribi quietis 
Ordinibus patîar deorum. 

Dum longus inter saeviat, Ilion 
Romatnque pontus, qualibet exsuies 
In parte régnante beati; 

Dum Priami Paridîsque busto 
Insultet armentum et catulos ferae 
Celent igultae, stet Capitolîum 
FuJgens tr himph^ tisque possît 
Roma ferox dare iura 



LIS. Jtu. jtij! 
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Horrenda late nomm m ttltimas 45 

Extendat oras, qua mediias liguer: 

Secemit Europen ab 

Qua tuxnîdus rigat afva Nilus, 

Aurum irrepertum*-^ sic melius situm« 

Cum terra celât,— spemere fortior ^ 50 

Quam cogéré humanos in usas 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 

Quiconque mundo terminus ^obstjitit^ 

Hune tanget armis, visere gesdens^ 

Qua parte debacchentur ignés, 55 

Qua nebulae pluviique rores. 

Sed bellicosis fata Quirîtibus 
H^c leg e^dico. ne nimium pii 
Rebusque fidentes avitae 

Tecta velint reparare Troiae, 60 

Troiae renascens alite lugubri 
Fortuna tristi clade iterabitur, 

Ducente victrices catervas 
Coniuge me lovis et sorore. 

Ter si resurgat munis aëneus 65 

Auctore Fhoebo, ter pereat meis 
Excisus Argivis, ter uxor 

Capta virum puerosque ploret. 

Non hoc iocosae conveniet lyrae : 

Quo, Musa, tendis? Desine pervicax 70 

R^ferre sermones deorum et 
Magna modis tenuare parvis. 
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ODE IV. 

Descende caelo et die âge tibia 
Regina longum Calliope melos, 

Seu voce nunc mavis acuta, 

Seu fidibus citharave Phoebi. 
,AuditiS| an me ludit amabilis 
Insanîa? Audîre et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amoenae 
[ Quos et aquae subeunt et aurae. 
'Me fabulo sae Voiture in Apulo 
Nutriete extra t limen ' Apuliae 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nova puerum paîumbes 
Texere, minim quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celsae nidum Acherontiae 
Saltusque Bantinos et arvum 
Pingue tenent humilis Forenti, 

Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis, ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque collataque n^rto, 

Non sine dis animosus infans. 
Vester, Camenae, vester in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos, seu mihi frigidum 
Praeneste seu Tibur supinu m 
Seu Ua^ae placuere Baiae. 
Vestris aimïm fontibus et choris 
Non me Flulippis versa acies rétro, 
Dévot» non exstinxit arbos, 

^ Nec Sioula Palinurus 
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Utcunqoe tnecum vos erîtisi libens 
Insanientem navita Bosporum 30 

Temptabo et urentes arenas 
Litoris Ass3nrii viator; 

Visam Britannos hospitibns feros 
Et laetum eqmno sanguine Concanum, 

Visam pbare&atos Gelonos 35 

Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. 

Vos Caesarem altum» milida simul 
Fessas cohortes abdidit oppîdis, 

Finîre quaerentem labores 

Pierio recreatis antro. 40 

Vos lene consîlium e t datis^ e t d^<^ 

GaudetiS) almae. Scimus, ut impiq|^ 

Titanas immanemque turmam 
Fulmine sustulerit caduco, 

Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 45 

Ventosum, et urbes regnaque tristia 

Divosque mortalesque turbas 
Imperio régit unus aequo. 

Magnum iüa terrorem intulerat IdvI 
Fidens iuventus horrida brachiis, 30 

Fratresque tendentes opaco 
Pelion imposuisse Olympo. 

Sed quid Typhoeus et validus Mimas» 

Aut quid minaci Porphyrion statu, 

Quid Rhoetus evolsisque truncis 35 

Enceladus iaculator audax 
Contra sonantem Palladis aegida 
Possent mentes? Hinc avidus stetît 
Volcanus, hinc matrona luno et 
Numquam humeris positurus arcum, 60 



BÛRATJI CARMiNUM 


Qui rore pure Castaliae lavît 
Cnnes eolutos, qui Lyciae tenet 
Dumeta uatalemque sîlvam, 
Delîus et Pataréus Apollo. ^ 
Vis consili expers mole ruit sua; 
Vm tem^peratom ^ qu^^pro^^ 
In jg^iis7"T fem* qd ere wes 
* Omne nefas animo movente s, 
Testis meirum c^sntimanus t Gyas 
Sententiarum, notus et integrae 
Temptator Orion Dianae, 
Vîrginea domitus sagitta. 
Iniecta monstris Terra dolet suis 
Maeretque partus fulmine luridum 
Misses ad Orcum; nec peredit 
Impositam celer îgnis Âetnam, 
Incontinentis nec Titjd iecur 
Reliquit aies, nequitiae additus 
Çusto s ; amatorem trecentae 
Pirithoum cohibent catenae. 


ODÊ V. 

Caelo tonantem crediefitnus lovem 
Regnare : prae^ens divvfô habebitur ' 
Augustus adiectis Brîtanms 
Imperio gïavibusque Persis. 
Milesne Crassi coniuge barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit et hostium — 
Pro curia inversiaue mores 
Conspauit socero rum in argia 



Sub rege Medo Marsus et Apulus, 
Anciliomm e t nomims et togae 
Oblitus aetemaeqne^ Vestæ, 
Incolumi love et urbe Rotna? 
Hoc caverat mens provîda Reguîi 
Dissentientis condicionibus 
Foedis et exemplo trahentis 
Perniciem veîiiens ïn aevum, 

Si nonTperirêt imniiserabilià 

Captiva pubes. Signa ego Ponîcis 
Adfîxa delubris et arma 
Militibus sine caede, dixit, 
Derepta vîdî; vîdi ego civîum 
Retorta tergo brachia libero 
Portasque non dansas et arva 
Marte coli populata nostro. 
Auro repensus scilicet acrior 
Miles rèdiBit. — Flagitio additis 
Damnum: neque amissos colores 
Lana refert medicata ^o, 

Nec vera virtus, cum semel excidit, 
Curât reponi deterioribus. 

Si pugnat extriqita densîs 
Cerva plagie, erlt ille fortis, 

Qui perfidis se credi(Ht bostibus. 

Et Marte Poenos Ptotgpt altero, 
Qui lora r estrictis lacerfis 
Sensit iners timuïtque mortem. 
Hic, unde vitam sumeret inscius, 
Pàccm liuello mlscMiiL Ü püdürl 
O magna Karthago, probrosis 
Altior Itaîîae ruinîal 



BOHATIÎ CARMINUM 

ï‘ertur pttdîcae conîugîs osculum 
Parvosque natos ut 

Ab se removisse et virilem 
Tomis humi posuisse voltum : 
Doneclabautes consiiiô patres > 
Firmaret auctor numquam ali as dato, 
Interqae maerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exsuL 
Atqui sciebat quae sibi barbanis 
Tortor pararet; non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes propinquos 
Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quam si clientum longa negotia 
Diilldicata lite relinqueret, 

Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedaemonhim Tarentum. 


ODE VL 

Dei^ta maiorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris 
Aedesque labentes deorum et 
Foeda nigro simulacra fumo. 

Dis te jninorem ^uod geris, imp eras : 
H inc omn¥"prînc ipium, hue refer exitum. 
DI' mülta nëgïecti dederuiSt 
Hesperiae mala luctuosae. 
lam bis Mpiiaes es et Pacori manus 
Non auspicatos contudiT împetus 
Nostros et adiecisse praedam 
Torgpibus exiguis renidet. 



ZIB. III. ÛD. ni. 

VzÀne occupatam seditionibus 
Del^t Urbem Dacus et Aethiops, 

Hic classe formidatus, îlle 
Missilibus melior sagittis. 

Fecunda culpae secula nuptias 
Primum i nquinavëre et genus et domos; 
Hoc fonte derîvata clades 

In patriam populumque fiuxit. 

Non his iuventus orta parentibus 
Infecit aequor sanguine Punico, 
Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecidit 
Antiochum Hannibalemque dirum; 
Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proies, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glebas et severae 
Matris ad arbîtrium recisos 
Portare fustes, sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et iuga d^n^ret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 

Tempus agens abeunte curni. 
Damnosa quid non imminuît dies ? 

Aetas parentum peior avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
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ODE VIL 

Quid fies, Asterie, quem tibi candîdi 
Primo restituent vere Favonii 
Thjma merce beatum, 

Çon^tantis iuvenem fide» 



01^ jm 

%y|èn ï ïïie Notîs actu$ ad Orie^èt^ 

Pdst înaâ^^ Caprae siâem^frigida» ^ 

Noctes iHbn sine multis 
Insomnis lacrimîs agît 
^t gui sollicîtae nuntius hospîtae^ 

Suspârare Chloën et miseram tuis 
Dicens* ignibus uri, 

Temptat mille v afer modis. 

Ut Ppoetum mulier'‘peïfi3a credulina 
Falsis impulerit criminibus, nimis 
Casto Bellerophonti 

Maturare necem, refert. , 

Narrat paene datnm Pelea Tartaro, 
Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit aîbstînens; 
Et peccare docentes 

Fallax historias monet. ^ ^ 

Frustra: nam scopulis surdior Icarî 
Voces audit adhuc integer* — At tibi 
Ne vicinus Enipeus 

Plus iusto placeat, cave;^ 

Quamvîs non alius flectere equum scietii^ 
Aeque conspicitur gramine Martio, 

Nec quisquam citus a^que 
Tusco dénotât alvço. 

Prima nocte dotpum cîaude neque in vias 
Sub canUi ^querulae despice tiblae^ 

Et te saèpe vocanti 
Duram dlffîcilis mane* 





ODfi >giî. 

if 

J^ARrm caelebs quid agàm i^n4i|i_ 

Ouid iirimt libres et thtiris 

Plenl^ ^mharis, posîtusque carba |u 
Caespite vivo, 

l]^cte sejnnpues utriusque linguae? 

Vovery a dulces epulas et album 
ÎSbero caÿruni prope funeratus 
^ Arboris ictu. 

Hîc dieif anno redeunte festuflf'' 

Cprticem adstrîctum pîce dimovebît xo 

Amp^orae fumum bibere institutae 
Consule TuUo. 

Sume, M^ecenas, c ^tho s amici 
Sospitis centim et vigiles lucernas 
Feifer la lucem : procul omnis esto x 5 

Clamer et ira. 

Mitte civiles super urbe curas: * 

0| cidit Daci Cotîsonis agmen^ 

B^us infestus sibi luctuosis 
' Dis s^ det armis, 

Servit Hispanae Wetus hostis orae 
Cantaber sera doxbitus catena, 

Ij^m^bq^tbae laxq meditsmtur arpu 
^ Cedere campis. f 

ne qua populus laboret 
!ParM|)rîvatas nimium cavere: 
l>oislr%>raesentis«cape laetus horae et 
" * ' lânque eeve|||i. 



àùltATII CASMIMTM 


‘ ODE IX. 

Donsc gratu»" eram tibi 

Nec quisquam potior brachia candidae 
Cervici juvenis dabat, 

Persarum vigui rege^eatior. 

Donec non alia magis 
Arsisti neque erat Lydia post Chloën, 
Multî^Lydia nominîs 

Romana vig ui^ clarior Ilia. 

Me nunc Thfessa Chloë régit, 

Dulces docta modos et citharae sciens, 

Pro qua non metuam mori, 

Si parcent animae fata superstiti. 

Me torret face mutua 

Thurini Calais filius Ornyti, , 

Pro quo bis patiar mori, 

Si parcent puero fata‘ superstiti. 

Quid, si prisca redit Venus 
Diductosque iugo cogit aëneo. 

Si flava excutitur Chloë 
Reiectaeque patet ianua Lydiae? ^ < 
Quamquam sidéré pulchrior 

Ille est, tu levior cortice et improbo 
Iracundior Hadria, 

Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 
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ODE X. 

Extremum Tanain si biberes, Lyce, 

Saevo nupta viro, me tamen asperas 
Porrectum ante fgges obîcere încolîs 
Plorr**es Aqiifionibus. 

Audis quo strepitu ianua, quo nemus 5 

Inter pulchra satum tecta remugiat 
Ventis, et positas ut glaciet nives 
Puro numine luppiter? 

Ingratam Veneri pone superbiam, 
j| Ne currente rétro funis eat rota. lo 

Non te Penelopen difficilem p roci s 
Tyrrhenus genuit parens. 

O quamvis neque te munera nec preces 
Nec tinctus viola pallor amantium 
Nec vir Pieria p dÜQe saucius 15 

Curvat, supplicibus tuis 
Parcas, nec rigida mollior aesculo 
Nec Mauris animum mitior anguibus. 

Non hoc semper erit liminis aut aquae 

Caelestis patiens latus. 20 


G 



HORÂTll CARMINUM 


ODE XL 


Mercuri, — nam te docîîîs magîstro 
Movit^ Amphion lapides canendo, — 
Tuque testudo resonare septem 
Callida nervis, 

Nec loquax oîmTneque grata, nunc et 
Divitum mensis et arnica templis, 

Die modos, Lyde quibus obstinatas 
Applicet anres, 

Quae velut latis equa trima campis 
Ludit exultim metuitque tangi, 
Nuptiarum expers et adhuc protervo 
Cruda marito. 

Tu potes tigres comitesque silvrs 
Ducere et rivos celeres morari; 

Cessit immanis tibi blandienti 
lanitor aula^ ♦ 

Cerberus, quamvis furiale Centura 
Muniant angues caput eius atque 
Spiritus teter saniesque manet 
Ore trilingui. 

Quin et Ixion Tityosque voltu 
Risit invito, stetit urna paulum 
Sicca, dura grato Danai puellas 
Carminé mulces. 

Audiat Lyde scelus atque notas 
Virginum poenas et inane lymphae 
Dolium fundo pereuntis imo, 

Seraque fata, 
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Quae manent culpas atiam sub Orco. 

Impiae, — ^nam q^uid potuere maius? — 30 

Impiae sponsos potuere duro 
Perdere ferro I 
Una de multis face nuptîali 
Digna periurum fuit in parentem ^*4 . 

Splendide mendax et in omne virgo 35 

Nobilis aevum, 

Surge, quae dixit iuveni marito, 

Surge, ne longus tibi somnus, i mde 
Non tîmes, detur ; socerum et scelestas 

Falle sorores, 40 

Quae velut nactae vîtulos leaenae 
Singulos eheu lacérant: ego illis 
Mollior nec te feriam neque intra 
Claustra tenebo. 

Me pâter saevis oneret catenîs, 45 

Quod viro clemens misero peperci ; 

Me vel extremos Numidarum in agros 
Classe releget. 

I, pedes quo te rapîunt et aurae, 

Dum favet nox et Venus, i secundo * 50 

Omine et nostri memorem sepulchro 
Scalpe querelam. 


ODE XIL 

Miskrarüm est neque amori dare ludum neque duîci 
Mala vino lavere, aut exanimari metuentes 
Patruae verbera linguae. 

G a 
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H0RATI2 CARMINUM 


Tibî qualum C ythereae puer aies, tibi t^s 
Operosaeque Minervae studium aufert, Neobule, 5 
Liparaei nitor Hebri, 

Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros lavit in undis, 

Eques ipso melior Bellerophonte, neque pugno 
Neque segni pede victus : 

Catus idem* per apertum fugîentes agitato 10 

Grege cervos iaculari et celer alto latitantem 
Fruticeto excipere aprum. ^ 


ODE XIIL 

O FONS Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero non sine floribus, 
Gras donaberis haedo, 

Gui frons turgida cornibus 
Primis et venerem et proelia destinât; 
Frustra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi suboles gregis. 

Te flagrantis atrox hora Ganiculae 
Nescit tangere, tu frigus amaBïïe*" 
Fessis vçrr ^çfe tauris 
Praebes et pecori vago. 

Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 

Me dicente.cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loquaces 
Lymphae desiliunt tuae. 
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OSE XIV. 

Herculis ritu mod o 'dictus, o plebs, 

Morte venalem petiisse laurum 
Caesar Hispana repetit penates 
Victor ab ora. 

Unîco ga:^dens mulier marito 5 

I^rodSt iustis operata dîvis, 

Et soror clari ducis et decorae 
Supplice vitta 

Virginum matres iuvenumque nuper 
Sospitum, Vos, o pueri et puellae 10 

lam virum expertae, male ominatis 
Parcite verbis. 

Hic dies vere mihi festus atras 
Exîmet curas ; ego nec tumultum 
Nec mori per vim metuam tenente 15 

Caesare terras. 

I, pete unguentum, puer, et coronas 
Et cadum Marsi memorem duelli, 

Spartacum si qua potuit vagantem 

Fallere testa. 20 

Die et arguta e properet Neaerae 
Murrheum nodo cohibere crinem; 

Si per invisum mora ianitorem 
Fiet, abito. 

Lenit albescens animos capillus 25 

Litium et rixae cupidos protervae; 

Non ego hoc ferrem calîdus iuventa 
Consule Planco. 



HORATII CARMINUM 


ODE XV. 

UxoR pauperîs Ibyci, 

Tandem nequitiae fij[e_^modum tuae 
Famosis<|ue îaboribus : 

Maturo propior desine funeri 
Inter ludere virgines 

Et stellis nebulam spargere candidis. 
Non, si quid Pholoên satîs, 

Et te, Chlori, decet: filia rectius 
Expugnat iuvenum domos, 

Pulso Thyîas uti concita tjmipano. 
Illam cogit amor Nothi "" 

Lascivae similem ludere capreae : 

Te lanae prope nobilem 

Tonsae Luceriam, non citharae decent 
Nec flos purpureus rosae 

Nec poti vetulam fa^ tenus cadi. 


ODE XVL 

Inclusam Danaè*n turris aënea 
Robustaeque fores et vigilum canum 
Tristes excubiae munierant satis 
Nocturnls ab adulteris, 

Si non Acrisium virginis abditae 
Custodem pavidum luppiter et Venus 
Risissent: fore enim tutum iter et patens 
Converso in pretium deo. 
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Aurum per medios ire satellites 
Et perrumpere amat saxa potetitius 10 

Ictu fulmineo: concidit auguris 
Argivi domus ob lucrum 
Demersa exitio ; difBdit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo et subruit aemulos 
Reges muneribus; munera navium 15 

SaevcjB il lagjjiea nt duces. 

Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam 
Maioruinque famés. lure perhorrui 
Late conspicuum tollere verticem, 

Maecenas, equitum decus. 20 

Quanto quisque sibi pîura negaverit, 

Ab dis plura feret; n ü cupient ium 
Nudus castra peto et transfuga divitum 
Fartes linquere gestio, 

Contemptae dominus splendidior reï, 25 

Quam si quicquid arat impiger Apulus 
Occultare méis dicerer horreis, 

Magnas inter opes inops. 

Purae rivus aquae silvaque iugerum 
Paucorum et segetis certa fides meae 30 

Fulgentem imperio fertilis Afriçae 

Quamquam nec Calabrae mella ferunt apes 
Nec Laestrygonia Bacchus in amphora 
Languescit mihi nec pinguia Galliçis 35 

Crescunt v ellera pascuis. 

Importuna tamen pauperies abest, 

Nec, si plura velim, tu dare deneges. 

Contracto melius parva cupidine 

Vectigalia porrigam, 40 
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Quam si Mygdoniis regnum Alyatteî 
Campis co ntinu em. Multa petentibus 
Desunt muléâT: bene est, cui deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu. 


ODE XVII. 

Aeli vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, — 
Quando et priores hînc Lamias ferunt 
Denominatos et nepotum 

Per memores genus omne fastos; 
Auctore ab ilîo ducis originem, 

Qui Formiarum moenia dicitur 
Princeps et innantem Maricae 
' Litoribus tenuîsse Lirim 
Late tyrannus : — cras foliis nemus 
Multis et alga litus inutili 
Demissa tempestas ab Euro 
Sternet, aquae nisi falli' augur 
Annosa cornix. Dura potes, aridum 
Compone lignum : cras Genium mero 
Curabis et porco bimestri 
Cum famulis operum solutis. 


ODE XVIII. 

Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator, 
Per meos fines et aprica rura 
Lenis incedas abeasque parvis 
Aequus alumnîs. 
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Si tener pleno cadit haedus anno, 5 

Larga nec desunt Veneris sodali 
Vina craterae, vêtus ara multo 
Fumât odore, 

Ludît herboso pecus omne campo, 

Cum tibi Nonae redeunt Décembres; 10 

Festus in pratis vacat otioso 
Cun» bove pajgus; 

Inter audaces lupus errât agnos; 

Spargit agrestes tibi silva frondes; 

Gaudet invisam pepulisse fossor 15 

Ter pe^ terram. 


ODE XIX. 

Quantum distet ab Inacho 

Codrus pro patria non timidus mon. 

Narras et genus Aeaci 

Et pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio: 

Quo Chium pretio cadum 5 

Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus 
Quo praebente do.num et quoJa 
Peligni s caream frîgoribus, t aces. 

Da lunae propere novae, 

Da noctis mediae, da, puer, auguris 10 

Murenae : tribus aut novem 

Miscentur cyathis pocula commodis. 

Qui Musas amat impares, 

Tgjpstps ter cyathos attonitus petet^_ 
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Vates ; très prohibât 

Rixarum metuens ^^ere Gratia 
Nudis iuncta sororibus. 

Insanire iuvat: cur Berecyntiae 
Cessant ilamina tibiaeP 
Cur pendet tacita fistula cum lyra? 
Parcentes ego dexteras 

Odi : sparge rosas ; audiat invidus 
Dementem strepitum Lycus 
Et vicina seni non habilis Lyco. 

Spissa te nitidum coma, 

Puro te similem, Telephe, Vespero, 
Tempestiva petit Rhode : 

Me lentus Glycerae torret amor meac. 


ODE XX. 

Non vides, quanto moveas periclo, 
Pyrrhe, Gaetulae catulos leaenae? 
Dura post paulo fugies inaudax 
Proelia raptor, 

Cum per obstantes iuvenum catervas 
Ibit insignem repetens Nearchum, 
Gr^de certamen, tibi praeda cédât 
Maior. an 

Intérim, ""dum tu celeres sagittas 
Promis, haec dentes acuit limendos, 
Arbiter pugnae posuisse nudo 
Sub pede palmam 



Fertur et leni reia^ç vento 
Sparsum odoratis bSnnenmi capillis, 
Quaîis aut Nireus fuit auc âquq^ 
Raptus ab Ida. ^ 


ODE XXL 

O NATA mecum consule Manlio, 

Seu tu querelas sive geris iocos 
Seu rixam et insanos amores 
Seu facilem, pia testa , somnum, 
Quocunque leçtum nomine Massicum Ÿ 
Servas, moveri digna bono die, 

Descende, Corvino iubente 
Promere languidiora vina. 

Non ille, quamquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negleget horridus: 
Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Saepe mero caluisse virtus. 

Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
Plerumque duro; tu sapientium 
Curas et arçanum iocoso 
Consilium retegis Lyaeo 
Tu spem reducis mentibus anxiîs, 
Vireèque et addîs cornu a pauperi 
Post te neque iratos tremen ti 

Regum apices neque militum arma. 
Te Liber et, si laeta aderit, Yenus 
Segnesque nodum solvere Gratîae 
y mùêqüe producent luc^xnae, 

rediens fïïgàt astra Phoebus. 
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IIOI^ATII CAI^MINUM 


ODE XXIL 

Montium custos nemorumque, Virgo, 
Quae laborantes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis adimisque leto, 

Diva triformis, 

Immînens villae tua pinus esto, 

Quam per exactes ego laetus annos 
Verris obliquum meditantis ictum 
Sanguine donem. 


ODE XXIII. 

Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
Nascente Luna, rustica Phidyle, 

Si thure placaris et borna 
Fruge Lares avidaque porca, 
Nec pestilentem sentiet Africïïrh 
Fecunda vitis nec sterilem seges 
Ro big i n em aut dulces alumni 
"IPbmifefo grave tempus^anno. 
Nam quae nivali pascitur Algido 
Devota quercus inter et ilices 
Aut crescit Albanis in herbis 
Vîctinia pontificum secures 
Cervice tinget: te nihil attinet 
Terrjptare multa caede bide ntium 
Parvos coronantem marine 
Rore deos fragilique myrte. 
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Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 

Non sumptuosa blandîor hostia 
Mollivit aversos Penates 

^rre pio et saliente mica. 20 


ODE XXIV. 

Intactis opulentior 

Thesauris Arabum et divîtis Indiae 
Cacmenüs licet occupes 
tTyrrhenum omne tuis et mare tApulicum, 

Si Agît adamantines 5 

Sunimis verticibus dira Nécessitas 
Clavos, non animum metu, 

Non mortis laqueis expédiés caput. 

Campestres melius Scythae, 

Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos, 10 
Vivunt et rigidi Getae, 

Immetata quibus iugera libéras 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt, 

Nec cultura placet longior annua, 

Defunctumque laboribus 15 

Aequali récréât sorte vicarius. 

Illic matre carentibus 

Privignis mulier temperat innocens^ 

Nec dotata régit virum 

Coniux nec nitido fidît adultero. 20 

Dos est magna parentium 
Virtus et metuens alterius viri 
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Certo foedere castitas; 

Et peccare nefas aut pretium est morî. ^ 
O quisquis volet impias 

Caedes et rabiem tollere civicam, 

Si quaeret Pater urbium 

Subscribi statuis, indomitam audeat 
Refrenard licentiam, 

Clams postgenitis: quatenus — heu nefas I 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 

Sublatam ex oculis quaerimus invidi. 

Quid tristes querimoniae. 

Si non supplicio culpa reciditur, 

Quîd leges sine moribus 
Vanae proficiunt, si neque fervidis 
Pars inclusa caloribus 
Mundi nec Boreae finitimum latus 
Durataeque solo nives 

Mercatorem abigunt, horrida callidi 
Vincunt aequora navitae, 

Magnum pauperies opprobium iubet 
Quidvis et facere et pati 

Virtutisque viam deserît arduae? 

Vel nos in Capitolium, 

Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium, 

Vel nos in mare proximum 

Gemmas et lapides, aurum et inutile, 
Summi materiem mali, 

Mittamus, scelemm si bene paenitet. 
Eradenda cupidinis , * 

Pravi sunt elementa et tenerae nimis 
Mentes asperioribus 
Formandae studiis. Nescit equo rudis 
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Haerere ingenuus puer 

Venarique timet, ludere doctîor, 

Seu Graeco iubeas trocho 
Seu malis vetita legibus aléa, 

Cum periura patris fides 

Consortem socium fallat et hospitem 6o 

Indignoque pecuniam 

Heredi properet. Scilicet improbae 
Crescunt divitiae ; tamen 

Curtae nescio quid semper abest reï. 


ODE XXV. 

Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 

Plénum? quae nemora aut qiios agor in gpecu s 
Velox mente nova? quibus 
Antris egregii Caesaris audiar 
Aeternum meditans decus 5 

Stellis inserere et consilio lovis? 

Dicam insigne recens adhuc 

Indictum ore alio. Non secus in iugîs 
Exsomnis stupet Euias 

gebrum prospiciens et nive candidam lo 

Thracen ac pede barbaro 

Lustratam Rhodopen, ut mihi devio 
Ripas et vacuum nemus 

Mirari libet. O NaVadum potens 
Baccharumque valentium *5^ 

Proceras manibus vertere fraxino s. 
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Nil parvum aut humili modo, 

Nil mortale loquar. Dulce perîculum est, 
O Lenaee, sequi deum 

Cingentem viridi tempora pampmo. 


ODE XXVL 

Vixi puellis nuper idoneus 
Et militavi non sine gloria; 

Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries habebit, 
Laevum marinae qui Veneris latus 
^ustodit. Hic hic ponite lucida 
Funalia et vectes et arcus 
^Oppositis foribus minaces. 

O quae beatam diva tenes Cypruni et 
Memphin carentem Sithonia nive, 
Regina, sublimi fl agdl o 

Tarige Chloën semel arrogantem. 


ODE XXVII. 

Impios parrae recinentis omen 
Ducat et praegnans canis aut ab agro 
Rava decurrens lupa Lanuvino, 
Fetaque volpes. 

Rumpat et serpens iter institutum, 

Si per obliquum similis sagittae 
Terruit.|i^j|gjg<|i: egq cui timebo 
auspex, 
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Antequam stantes répétât paltides 
Imbrium divina|^vls imminentuix^ 
Oscinem coivum prece suscitabo 
Solis ab ortu« 

Sis lîcet felîx, ubicunque mavîs, 

Et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas, 
Teque nec laevus vetet ire p içus * 
Nec vaga cornix. 

Sed vides, quanto trepîdet tumultu 
Pronus Orion. Ego quid sit ater 
Hadriae novi sinus et quid albus 
Peccet lapyx. vr 

Hostium uxores puerique caecos 
Sentiant motus orientis Austn et 
Aequoris nîgri fremitum et trementes 
Verbere ripas, " 

Sic et Europe niveum doloso 
Credidit tauro latus et scatentem l 
Beluis pontum mediasque Traudes 
Palluit audax. 

Nuper in pratis studiosa flon^ et 
Debitae Nymphis opifex coronae, 
Nocte sublustri nihil astra praeter 
Vidit et undas. 

Quae sîmul centum tetîgit potentem 
Oppidis Creten: Pater, o relictum 
Filiae noniên, pieiasque, dixit, 

Victa furore ! 

Unde quo veni? Le\is una moral» est 
Virginum culpæ, Vigilansne J)loro 
Turpe commissum, Iw vitite’Mlllitem 
Ludit imago 



MOftATH CARJUimm 

t Vana, (pàe’porUt fug^ens eburnâ 
SomnitUBi ducît? Meliugne fluctus 
Ire per longos fuit, an recentes J) 
Carpere flores? 

Si quis infamem mihi nunc iuvencum 
Dedat iratae, lacerare ferro et 
Frangere enitar modo multum amati 
Cornua monstri. 

Impudens liqui patrios Penates, 
Impudens Orcum moror. O deorum 
Si quis haec au dis, utinam inler errem 
Nuda leonesi 

Antequam tuijpis m^ies decentes 
Occupet teneraeque sucus 

Defluat praedae, speciosa quaero 
Pascere tigre&T 

Vilîs Europe, pater urget absens : 

Quid mon cessas? Potes hac ab orno 
Pendulum zona bene te secuta 
Laedere coUum. 

Sive te rupes et acuta leto 
Saxa delectant, âge te procellae 
Crede veloci, nisi henle mavis 
Carpere pensum, ' 

Regius sanguis, dominaeque tradi 
Barbarae Pi^ex. Aderat querenti 
^ Perfidum ridens Venus et remisso 
Filius areu. <• 

Mox, tibîjusît $atis: Absdneto, 

Dixit, irarum^calidaeque rixae, 

Cum libi mvimu laceranda reddet 
Comua taufus. 
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Uxor lùtiB «m: Ae«dl«ï 
Mitt« siiig^tus, beiM» ferre magnêèi' 
Diace &iat\mun ; tua sectos orbte 
Nomma ducet. 


ODE XXVIII. 

Festo quîd potius die 

Neptuni facîam? Prome reconditum 
Lyde strenuâ Caecubum 

Munitaegue adhibe vim sapîentîae. 

Inclinare meiidiem $ 

Sentis ac, veluti stet volucrîs dîes, 

Paras denpeie horreo 

Cessantem Bibuli consulis amphora'aia 
Nos cantabimiis inviçem 

Neptunum et vindes Nereidum comas; lo 

Tu curva recînes lyra 

Latonam et celeris spîcula Cynthiae, 

Summo carminé» quae Cnidon 
Fulgentesque tenet Cy dadas et Paphon 
lunctia visit oloribus ; 15 

Dicetur mérita Nox quoque nenîa. 


ODE XXIX. 

TimimsifA tiU 

ieae tturam 

wsslk, Mmaœamt xo^ftitika «t 
^reem tnl» batKBÉà «aiôQt» 


me est. £ripe te monte; 
Nec W^ll^i«r Udam Tibur et Aefulae 
icontempleris arvum et 
Telegoni iuga parricidae. 

Fastidiosam desere copîam et 
Molem propînquam nubibus arduis; 

Omitte mirari beatae 


Fumum et opes slrepitumque Romae. 
Plerumque gratae divitibus vices 
!RIundaeque parvo sub lare pauperum ^ 

“Cênae sine aulaeis et osfro 15 

Sollicitam e^icuere frontem. 
lam clarus occultum Androraedae pater 
Ostcndit ignem, iam Procyon furit 
Et Stella vesani Leonis, 

Sole dîes referente siccos: 20 

Iam pastor umbras cum grege languido 
Rivumque fessus quaerit et horridi 
Dumeta Silvani, caretquc 

Ripa vagis tacituma vends, » 

* Tu, civilatem quis deceat status, ^ 25 

Curas, et Urbi sollicitiaF times, 

Quid Seres et regnata Cyro 

Bactra parent Tanaisque discors. 

Prudens futurî temporîs exitum 
Caiiginosa nocte premit deus 30 

Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 
Fas trépidât. Quod adest memento 
Componere aequus ; cetera duminis 
Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentis Etrus(|inJ 
In mare, tmnc lapides adesos â 
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Stirpe^que râ|>tàs R pedif 
Volventis Uûa non sine 
Clamore vicinaeqtie sîlvae* 

Cum fera diluvies quietos 
Irritât amnes. Ille potens sui 
Laetusque d^t, cui liçet in dîem 
Dixisse cras vel atra 

Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vel sole puro ; non tame n iqiîum, 
Quodcunque rétro est, eSiciet ne^iie 
Diffinget infectujïique reddet, 

^ (5uo3"lïïgîens semel hora vexit. 
Fortuna saevo lieta ncgotio et 
Ludum însolenlem ludere pertinax 
Transmutât incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benîgna. 
Laudo manentem; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno quae dédit et mea 
Virtute me involvo p iobam que 
Pauperiem sine do te quaero> 
Non est meum, si mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miseras preces 
Decùrrere et votis pacisci 

Ne Cypriae Tyrîaeque mcrccs 
iddant avaro divitias mari: 
nrunc me biremis praesidio sc^bae 
Tutum per Aegaeos tumultus 
Aura feret geminusque Pollux. 
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ODE XXX. 

Exegi monumentum aere perennîus 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius, 

Quod hon imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Posait diruere aut innumerabilis 
Annonim sériés et fuga tempomm. 

Non omnis moriar multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam : usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens, dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex. 
toicar, qua violens obstrepit Aufidus 
[Et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
Regnavit populorum, ex humili potens 
Princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
Çednxisse modos. Surae superbiam 
Quaesitam meritis et mihi Delpbica 
Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene» comam. 



INTRODUCTION TO BOOK IV. 

There is no reason to doubt the account given by Suetomusi 
of the origin of tbis Book. The occasion and general date of ’ 
ît âre fixed clearly on its own evidençe. Wîth the exception of 
Ode 6, which is manifestly wrîtten at the same time as the 
Carmen Seculare, i.e. in B.c. 17, ail the Odes that can be dated 
refer immédiat ely to two e vents, viz. (i) the retum of Augustus 
to Rome in b.c. 13, after three years^ absence in Gaul, whither 
he had gone in the year 16, on the news of the defeat of Lollius 
by the Sygambri ; (2) the double campaign of Drusus and Xibe- 
ritts in Raetia and Vindelicia, which occupied the year 15. 

*the general tone of the Book, as well as its particular référ- 
encés, suits the period thus assigned to it. Its opening bears. 
witness to the interval which séparâtes it from Horace^s last 
essaya in lyric verse. Cp. Epp. i. i. i-io and 2. i. in. That 
interval has brought marked changes in the poet’s forfunes, as 
well as in the political world. The contrast of 4. 5 or 15 with 
ï. 12 or 3. 24, is hardly more striking than that of 4, 3 with i, i. 
The sons of Livia bave taken the place of Marcellus ; the 
mîlitary triumphs, and the moral and social rèforms which in 
the earlier Books were prophecy, are now, if we may betieve 
Horace, histoiy ; the Cantabrian, ‘ non ante domabilis/ îs no 
longet a cause of disquiet ; the Parthians hâve restored the 
standards of Charrae, and Phraates and his quarrels are fdr- 
gotten; the yagtte alarms about the Dacian, or projetas of 
conquest in Britain, hâve given place to real dangers met on 
the Rhine, a^d substantial victorîes won in the £ostèm Alps* 
The positio» of one name in the,Boot mm-ks cleatîy stilî 
the contrast between the two epochs, both in res|>« of thrfonter 
World and of Horace’s own life. Maecenas, eilw i» 
B.C 19 he addressed as ‘prima dicte mihi summa dicende 
camana/ h tnentioned^bjut mç» in thta Book.^ H» bjrthd^ ta 
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tiià occasion of'èdc JÎ5 and he îs spoken of în ternis of the old 
affection ; but (i) to bave no hint now of bis being still in- 
tere$ted in politics, a change which tallies with tbe date assigned 
by Mo (54. 19) to bis loss of Augustus’ favour and retirement 
from public affairs in B.a 16 ; and (2) he îs no longer the patron 
to wbose praîse Horace looks as bis highest reward. The tliree 
Bopks of Odes bave been published for some time, and the 
. verdict anticipated în 3." 30 bas been accorded to them. Their 
autbor is now the intimate of Augustus. He has been chosen 
to compose the hymn for the Secular Games, and the public 
voice ratified the emperor*s sélection. He is now writing, not 
in tbe hope of winning a name for himself, but at Augustus^ 
desire, and because bis praise will confessedly give lustre to 
the emperor and bis family. 

It may be added, that the versification of the leading Odes 
gives some witness to the lateness of their composition ; the 
Sapphic Odes in the frequency of the hexemimeral caesura, 
which assimilâtes them to the Carm. Sec. ; and the Alcaic in 
the greater strietness with respect to the structure of v. 3 of the 
stanza, and the complété exclusion of the short anacrusU in 
vv. I, 2, 3 (see Index of Métrés). 

It has been said before (p. 8) that Book iv exhibits more 
proofs of artistic purpose in its arrangement than any other 
collection of Horace’s poems. 

I. The most obvious instance, perhaps, fs the disposition ôf 
the four Odes for the sake of which we may say the Book was 
tomposed. They stand in two pairs (evidcntly not on any 
chronological ground, for Ode 6 must be at least two years 
earlier than any of them) at the beginning of the Book (after 
a , préludé, which will be noticed presently) and at its end. 
Opach pair is divided between Augustus and one of the young 
l^l^ces ; so that any praises. of the latter may seem to lead up 
to and merge themselves in the glory of the former. 
p^;.Scarceîy less noticeable is the sequence of thought ex- 
or auggested în the three Odes which précédé the 
«ataî» theme, It has been remarked before (p. 9) that a some- 
similar relation may be traced in the fîrst Ode of Book i ; 
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but the pretude here is more elaborate, and the irony is more 
çonsdous. He bas been asked to take up bis lyte again to 
sing tbe glory of tbe emperor and bis step-sons, and be begins 

usual witb * déniai vain and coy excuse,* ‘ He will take bis 
Jndeed, but it is at Venus’ bidding, to renew under ber 
côil^ulsion tbe bitter-sweet tbemes wbicb be hoped he had 
laid Ode 2 is to the same purport, thougb it cames us 

a littlçfurtber by the end. ‘He is no swan of Pindaric song, 
such 'm is needed for so high a *task, Some greater poet, 
Antonius himself, may sîng of Augustus returning in triuniph 
witb tbe Sygambri at bis chariot wheels, and of tbe people’s 
joy. It may be, in the rapture of that bappy day, even he too 
may find a voice and sing bis best, and shout witb the shouting 
people, and make bis humble ofFerings.* And yet — tbe tone 
changes in Ode 3~he remembers that ‘ he is a poet, set apart 
froru'^his birth by tbe Muse from common ambitions and glories, 
recognised as such by the voice of Rome ; and so, thougb ail 
the glory is the Muse’s, not bis own, he will venturej and some- 
what loudly sweep the string.’ 

3. The middle of the Book is occupied witb the expansion of 
the same .theme as that of Ode 3, the only theme besides the 
triumphs and blessîngs of the empire which seems to wake 
him to any of his old lyric fire, the consciousness of his own 
poetic power^ and the immortality which he can confer on 
others as he has secured it for himself ^ Odes 6, 8, 9, like 
Ode 3, while they express Horace’s inmost feelîngs, lead also 
directly to the main purpose of the Book. In his own words 
he gives Augustus the panegyric for which he had asked, and 
‘pretium dicit muneri.’ They are divided by Ode 7, which 
enforces the lesson that no other immortality must be looked 
for ; high blood, éloquence, piety, are alike powerless to save 
from the ending of ail mortality — a handful of dust and a 
^sbadow. They are followed by the Ode to Ligurinus, a forced 

I 

* We must rewember the great importance which àorace alwaÿs 
attaches to this metaphoxical * immortality,* the only inhnortality ap- 
par^tly in which he believed. Cp. Od. a. ao, 3. 30. folL and see 
m 3. 2. 20 and 3. 3^ 12; 
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t to the {iro&$èions‘of Ode i, and wîth reference'to it. 
Tiii^ he fînd$ a pkc^ not too conspici^ous his private 
for Maecenas. Two more Odes m his old character, 
asl^lqpll^t of wine and of love, the second manifestly a companion 
and sequel to an Ode of Book iii, complété what he thînks 
necessary to give the relief of variety, and he retums to Tibe- 
irruà’ victory and, what he values more, the domestic peace of 
Aa^slus’ reign. 


iSUMMARY OF THE HISTORICAL EVENTS 
REFERRED TO IN THE BOOK.* 

ï. In B.C l6 Lollius was in command on the left bank of 
the Rhine as legatus of the emperor, when an important irrup- 
tion occurred of some German tribes, of whorn the most for- 
»mîdable were the Sygambri, a name which is supposed still to 
survive in the river Sieg, which joins the Rhine opposite Bopn. 
Lollius met them and sufFered a defeat, which, though Suetonius 
makes less of it (*maioris infamiae quam delrimcnti,* Aug. 23), 
is ranked by Tacîtus with that of Varus (Ann. i. 10). At any 
rate it was sufficient to make Augustus set out in person from 
Rome. Before, however, he reached the frontier, the Sygambri, 
finding^that Lollius was rallying his forces, and that rpinforce- 
ments were on their way from Rome, made a hasfty peace, and 
rctiired again beyond the Rhine. See Dio 54. 20. Augustus 
remained in Gaul during the whole of the two following years, 
and did not retuim to Rome till the July of B.a 13. 

2. In the meantime, in the year 15, an important and per- 
manent conquest had been effected by Tiberius and Drusus, 
the sons ôf^ Livia, by her former husband Ti. Claudius Nero, 
Metîvale tecmm (vol. iv, ch. 34, p. 142) the operations by 
igdilch secture possession was gained by Rome in Augustus* 
of the western passes of the Alps,the Corniche Road, the 
paai^es tljiat leadfrom France to Turin, and the St. Bernard passes 
ilito the Val d^ Aosta* The work of Tîberius and Drusus was 
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directed to the' similar object of obtainîng military conmatid 
of the more eastem passes into the valleys of tbe Hbîne axid 
^tbe Inn, wbkh were still unsafe for the armies of RoteMtier 
^Uies, and from which the mountain-tribes even issuaiwttn 
tilne to time to plunder Italian sôil. Drusus forced what is 
now known as‘the Brenner pass, meeting a#id overthrowing the 
Rhaetians in the valley near Tridentum, now Trent. In the 
meantime, or as soon as Drusus’ success was assured, Ijibérius 
wa& detached from Augustus’ army in Gaul, with the purpose 
of taking the enemy in the rear. He' ascendei the Rhine 
valley to the Lake of Constance, where he launched a dotiila 
of boats, and enterîng at once several of the valleys which q)en 
on the lake, ‘ penetrated the gorges of the Upper Rhine and 
Ipn in every direction, so that at the conclusion of a brilliant 
and rapid campaign, the two brothers had effected the complété 
subjûgation of the country of the Grisons and the Tyrol’ ‘The 
free tribes of the Eastern Alps appear thep for the first timfe 
în history, gnly to disappear again for a thousand years/ 
Meiivale, vol. iv, ch. 35, p. 222, Dio 54. 22, VelL 2. 95, Strab. 
4. 6, p. 206. 




Q. HORATII FLACCI 

CARMINUM 

LIB. IV. 


LIBER QUARTUS. 

ODE L 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 

Rursus bella moves? Parce, precor, precor. 
Non sum qualis eram bonae 

Sub regno Cinarae. Desine, dulcium 
Mater saeva Cupidinum, 

Circa lustra jlgcem flectere mollibus 
Tarn durum iraperiis : abi, 

Quo blandae iuvenum te revocant preces, 
Tempestivius in domum 
Paulin purpureis aies oloribus, 

Comi3SâJ;^re Maximi, 

Si torrere iecur quaeris idoneuti|; 

Namquc et nobîlis et deçens h 
Et pro sollicitis non tacitus reî$' 

Et eentum puer artium 
Late signa feret mUitiae tuae. 

Et, quandoque poteniior 



' dseHt aèmufi, 

pmpfe te lacws 

^ PoSîlpt ümtJtioream sub trabe cltrea, 20 

|2)|c |i|tirima naribus 

]>ace«( thura, lyrique et Bergcyntîae 
|)electabere 

Mktis carminibus non sine âstula ; 

Illîc bis pneri die ^ 25 

Numen cum tenerîs virginibus tuüm 
Laudantes pede candido 
In morem Salium ter quatient, humuqi. 
neô feminf nec puer ^ 

t lam nec spes animi credula tnutui» 30 

Keo certare iuva^ mero, 

Nec vincire novis |empora floribue. 

Sed cur heu, Ligurine, ç«r 
Manat rara meas lacrima per 
Cpf facunda parutn decoro 35 

verba cadit lingua "silentS^^;^ 
egô somnîis 

^ ïatti^çaptum.teneo, iam volqcrem segi Miffi 
fCe per gràmîna Martii 

Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubifes, 40 


ODE IL 

^isquîs|»t!udet aemularîi 
(||i]e, ope 
Njâi&r pe^njtiis 



ôA/Jt, 


Monte IfecutHWi amms» imbre^ 
Quetn supet notaa aluera rîpa$^» 
Fervet immen^uaque mit prof^ndot! 
Hndarus ore, 


Laurea donandüsJ||!Apollinari, 

Seu per audaces nova 
Verba devolvk numerisque fertur 
Leg# solutfs; 

Seu deoar regesque canit, deomm 
Sanguinemi per quo^ceddere iasta < 
Morte Centaurî, eeciait tremaidae 
« Flamma Chhnaerae; > 


quos £lea domum reducit 
m caelestes' pugilemve equumve 
IHdt efc’%enîaim potiora sîgnis ^ 

V * Munere donai; 



iüvenemve raptuni 
atiimumque more^uj^ 
,t in>^astra nigrq^u^ 
Oico. 


Multa ÜircaetAn levât aura cycnum, 
Tendit, Antonî, quotiens in altos ^ 
Nubium tractus. Ego apis Matinae 
More modoque 

Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Flurimum drca netnus uvidîque 
Tibmâl ripas operosa parvus 
Canpina fingo. 

Conaînes maîore po^ta^'plectro , 
Xaésarem^ quandciji||^^^^ feroces 
Fer sa^^ cüvum m^é^orm 
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20 


30 


35 
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Quo tiih3 maïuâ meliusve tcrrîâ 

Fata donavere bonique divî 

Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 

Tempora priscum. 40 

Concînes laetosque dies et ürbîs 
Publicum ludum super impetrato 
Fortis Augufti reclitu forumque 
Lîtibus orbum. 

Tum meae, si quid loquar audiendum, 45 

Vocis accedet bona pars, et, O Sol 
Pulcherl^ laudande 1 canam, recepto 
Caesare felîx. 

Teque, duiii procedis, îo Triumphe, 

Non semel dicemus, io Triumphe, 50 

Civitas omnis dabîmusque dîvis 
Thura benignis. 

Te decem tauri totidemque vaccae, 

Me tener solvet vitulus, relicta 
Matre qui largis iuvenescit herbis 55 

In mea vota, 

Fronte curvatos imitatus ignés 
Tertium lunae referentis ortum, 

Qua notam duxit, niveus videri, 

Cetera fulvus. 60 


ODE III. 

Qvem tu, Melpomene, semel ^ 

Nascentem placido lumine viderai 
Ilium non labor I$thmius ^ ^ 
Clarabit pugüem, non equus ^piger 
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Curru dücfet Achaico 5 

Victorem, neque res bellica Beliis 
Ornatum foliis ducem, 

Quod regum tupaidas contuderit miims» 
Ostendet Capitolio : r a-* 

Sed quae Tibnr aquae fertile praeflutint lo 

Et spîssae nemonim comae 

Fingent Aeolio carminé nobilem. 

Romae piincipis urbium 

Dignatur «uboles inter amitbiles J* 

Vatum ponere me choros. is 

Et iam dente minus mordeor invido. » 

O, testudinis aureae 

" Dulcem quae irtrepituïfa, Pierî, temperas, 

O mutis quoque pisçibus U, 

Donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum, ao 

Totum muneris hoc tui est, 

Quod monstror digito praetereuntium 
Romanae fidicen lyrae : 

Quod spiro et placée, si placeo, tuum est. 


ODE IV. 

Quauem ministrum fulminis alitem, 

Cui rex deorutn regnum in aves vagas 
Permisit expertus fidelem 
Iuppiter|în|Ganymede flavo, 

Olim inventas et patrius vîgor % 

Nido kborum propuiU inscium 
Vemique iam nimbis remotis 
In$dlioB-4^ere ni$us 
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Venti paventem, mox in ovîlîa 
Demîsit hostem vividus impetus, 

Nunc în reluctantes dracones 
Egit an^r dsLpis atqae pugnae; 
Qaalemve laetis caprea pascuis 
Intenta fulvae matris ab ubere 
lam lacte depulsum leonem 
Dente novo pentura vidit: 
f Vîdere Raet^bella snb Alpibus 
Dnisum gerentem Vindelici; — quibus 
Mos unde deductus per omne 
' Tempus Amazon^ securi 
Dextras obarmet, quaerere distuli, 

Nec scire fas est omnîa; — sed diu 
Lateque victrices catervae 
Consiliis iuvenis reyictae 
Sensere, quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrîta faustis sub penetralibus 
Posset, quid Augusti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. ^ 

, Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis; 

Est in iuvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus, neque imbellem féroces 
Progenerant aquilae columbam; 
"^'Doctrina sed vîm promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant; t 
Utcunque dcfecere mores, 
Indecorant bene nata, 

Quid debeas, o Roma,«^ Neronîbiis, 
/Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal 
Devîctus et pulcher &gatis 
nie dies Latio tenebris, 
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20 
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30 


35 


40 
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Qttî primus aima risit adorea» 

Dirus per arbes Afer tit Italaa 
Ceu flamma per taedas vel Eurus 
Per Sicülâs equitavit undas, 

Post hoc secundis usque ïaboribus 45 

Romana pubes crevit, et impio 
Vastata Poenorum tumnltu 
Fana deos habuere rectos, 

Dixitque tandem perfidus Hannibal : 

Cervi, luporum praeda rapacium, 50 

Sectamuf ultro, quos opimus 

Fallere et effugere jest/ triumphus. 

Gens, quae cremato fortis ab Hio 
lactata Tuscis aequoribus sacra 

Natosque maturosque patres 55 

Pertulit Ausonîas ad urbes, 

Duris" ut ilex tonsa bîpennibus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Algîdo, 

Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 

Ducit opes animumque ferro. 60 

Non hydra secto corpore firmior , 

Vinci dolentem crevît in Herculem, 

Monstrumve summîsere Colchi 
Maius Echioniaeve Thebae. 

Merses profundo; pulcbrior evenit; 65 

Luctere : multa promet integrum 
Cum lande victorem geretque 
Proe)|%^nîugibus loquenda. 

Karthaginî Ükd' non ego nuntios 
Mittam supealtbos: occidit, occidit 70 

Spes omnîs ^ fortuna nostri 
Nominis ïSsdrubale înterempto* 
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aOJRATII CARMINUM 

N9 Claudiae non periiciunt manus, 
Qaas et benigno numîne luppiter 
Défendit et curae sagaces \ 
Expediunt per acuta belli. 


ODE V. 

Divis orte bonis, optime Romulae 
Custos gentis, abes iam nimium diu; 
Maturum reditum pollicitus patrum 
, Sancto concilio redi. 

Lucem redde tuae, dux bone, patriae; 
Instar veris enim voltus ubi tuus 
Affulsit populo, gratior it dies 
Et soles melius nitent. 

Ut mater iuvenem, quem Notus invido 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris aequora 
Cunctantem spatio longius annuo 
Dulci distinct a domo, 

Votis ominibusque et precibus vocat, 
Curvo nec faciem litore dimovet; 

Sic desideriis icta fîdelibus 
Quaerit patria Caesarem, 

Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat, 
Nutrit rura Ceres almaque Faustitas, 
Pacatum voûtant per mare navitae, 
Culpari metuit Fides, 

Nuliis polluitur casta domus stupris, 
Mes et iex maculosum edomuit nefas, 
f laudantur simili proie pùerperae, 
Culpam poena premit cornes. 
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Quîs Parthum pavea^ quis gelidum Scythen, 25 
Quis éermania quos^^torrida parturit 
Fétus, incolumi Caesare? quis fefae 
Bellum curet Hiberiae? rV 
Condit quisque diem collibus in suis^ 

Et vitem viduas dudt ad arbores; " 30 

Hinc ad vîna redit iaetus et alteris 
Te mensis adhibet deum; 

Te multa prece, te pfos^uitur mero 
Defuso pateris et Laribus tuum 
Miscet numen, uti Graecia^Castoris 35 

Et magni memor Herculis. 

Longas o utinam, dux bone, ferias 
Praestes Hesperiae I ^ dîcimus integro « 

Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 

Cum Sol Oceano subest, 40 


ODE VL 

Dive, quem proies Niobea magnae 
Vindicem linguae Tityosque raptor 
Sensit et Troiae .prope victor altae 
Phthius Achilles, * 

Ceterîs maior, tibi miles impar, 5 

Filius quamvis Thetidis marinae 
Dardanas turres qpateret tremenda 
Cuspî^ pugnax, 

Ille, mordaa velut icta fero 
Pinus aut impulsaj|^€upressus Euro, 10 

*Proddit late posuitque collum in 
Pulvere Teucro. 
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Me non ihclusus equo Mînervae 
Sacra mentito malé feriatos 
Troas et laetam Priami choreis 
Falleret aulam ; 

Sed palam captis gravis» heu nefas! heu! 
Néscios fan pueros Achivis 
Urerêt flammis, etiam latentem 
Matris in alvo» 

Ni tuis victus Venerîsque gratae 
Vocibus divom pater annuisset 
Rebus Aeneae potiore ductos 
Alite muros. 

Doctor argutae fidicen Thaliae, 

Phoebe, qui Xantho lavis amne crines, 
Dauniae defende decus Camenae» 

Levis Agyieu. 

Spiritum Phoebus mihi» Phoebus artem 
Carminis nomenque dédit poètae. 
Virginum primae puerîque Claris 
Patribus ortî» 

Deliae tutela deae fugaces ^ 

Lyncas et cervos cohibentis areu, 

Lesbium servate pedem meique 
Pollicis ictum, 

Rite Latonae puenim canentes, 

Rite crescentem face Noctilucam, 
Prosperatn frugum celeremque pronos 
Volvere menses ^ 

Nupta iam dices: Ego dis axnicum, 

Seculo festas referente luces» 

Reddîdi carmen, docilis modorum 
< Vatîs Horati 


15 
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ODE VIL 

Diffugsrs nives» redeunt iam gramina campis 
Arboribusque comae; 

Mutât terra vices et decrescentia ripas 
Flumina praetereunt; 

Gratia cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 5 
Ducere nuda choros. 

Immortalia ne speres, monet annus et almum 
Quae rapit hora dîem. 

Frigora mitescunt Zephyris, ver proterit aestas 

Interitura, simul lo 

Pomifer Autumnus fruges efFuderît, et mox 
Brama recurrit iners. 

Damna tamen celeres réparant caelestia lunae : 

Nos, ubi decidimus,'^ 

Quo pater Aeneas, quo dives TuUus et Ancus, 15 
Pulvis et ambra sumus. 

Quis scit, an adiciant hodiernae crastîna sumniae 
Tempora di superi? 

Cuncta manus avidas fugient heredis, amico 
Quae dederis animo. 

Cum semel occideris et de te splendida Minos 
Fecerit arbitria, 

Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 
Restituet pietas; 

Infernis neque enim tenébrîs Diana pudicum 25 

Libérât Hippolytum, 

Nec Lethaea valet Theseus abrumpere caro 
Vmcula Pirithoo. 



ÎJORATÏi CA^MINUM 
ODE VIIL 

Donarsh paieras grataque commodus^ 

Censorine, meis aéra sodalibus, 

Donarem tripodas, praemia fortîum 
Graiorum, neque tu pessima munerum 
Ferres, divîte me scilicet artium, S 

Quas aut Parrhasîus protuKt aut Scopas, 

Hic saxo, liquidîs ille coloribus 

Sollers nunc homînem ponere, nunc deum. 

Sed non haec mihi vis, nec tibi talium 
Res est aut animus deliciarum egens. lo 

Gaudes carminibus; carmina possumus 
Donare et pretium dicere muneri. 

Non incisa notis marmora publicis, 

Per quae spîritus et vita redit bonis 

Post mortem ducibus, non celeres fugae 15 

Reiectaeque retrorsum Hannibalis minae, 

Non incendja Karthaginis impiae 

£ius, qui domita nomen ab Af'icâ 

Lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 

Laudes quam Calabrae Piérides: 20 

Si chartae sileant quod bene feceri^ V 

Mercedem tuleris. Quid foret Iliae / 

Mavortisque puer, si tacitumitas 

Obstaret meritis invida Romuli? 

Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus Aeacum .25 

Virtus et favor et lingùa potentium 
Yatum divitibus consecrat insuUs. 
i Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori: 

Caelo Musa beat* Sic lovis interest, 

Optads epuiis impiger Hercules, 30 
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Chrum Tyndaridae sidus ab infîmis 
Quassas erîphmt aequoribus rates^ 

Oniatus viridi tempora pampîixo 
Liber vota bonos ducît ad exitus. 


ODE IX. 

Ne forte credas înterîtura, quae 
Longe sonantem natus ad Aufîdum 
Non ante volgatas per artes 
Verba loquor sodanda chordisi 
Non, si prîores Maeonius tenet 5 

Sedes Homerus, Pind^icae latent 
Ceaeque et Alcaei minaces 
» Stesichorique graves Camenae; 

Nec, si quid olim lusit Anacréon, 

Delevit aetas ; spirat adhuc amor lo 

Vivuntque commîssî calores 
Aeoliae fidibus puellae. 

Non sola comptos arsit adulterî 
Crines et aurum vestibus illitum 
** Mirata xegalesque cultus 15 

' Et comités Helene Lacaena, 

Primusve Teucer tela Cydonio 
Direxit areu; non semel Ilios 
Vexata; non pugnavit ingens 

Idomeneus Sthenelusve solus 10 

Dicenda Musis proelia; non ferox" 

Hector vel acer DeVphobus graves 
Excepit ictus pro pudicis 

Coniugibus puerisque primus*^ 
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Vixere fortes ante Agamèmnona 25 

Multi; eed omnes illacrimàbiles 
Urgeiitur ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro* 

Paulum sepultae distat inertiae 
Celata virtus. Non ego te meis 30 

Chartis inornatum sîlebo» 

Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Oblivîones. Est animus tibi 

Rerumque prudens et secundis 35 

Temporibus dubiisque rectus, 

Vindex avarae fraudis et abstinens 
Ducentîs ad se cuncta pecuniae, 

Consulque non unius anni, 

Sed quotiens bonus atque fidus 40 

Index honestum praetulit utili, 

Reiecit alto dona nocentium 
Vol tu, per obstantes catervas 
Explicuit sua Victor arma. 

/Non possîdentem multa vo(m\erîs 45 

! Recte beatum : rectius occupât 
Nomen beatî, qui deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti 
Duramque callet pauperiem 
Peiusque leto flagitium tîmet» 50 

Non ille pro caris amicis 
Aut patria timidus perire* 
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ODE X. 

O CRUDELis adhuc et Veneris muneribus potens, 
Insperata tuae cum venîet pluma superbiae, 

Et, quae nunc humeris invoUtant, deciderint comae, 
Nunc et qui color est puniceae flore prior rosae, 
Mutatus Ligurinum in faciem verterit hispidam, ^ 5 

Dices, heu, quotîens te speculo videris alterum: 

Quae mens est hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit, 

Vel cur bis animis incolumes non redeunt genae ? 


ODE XL 

Est mihi nonum superantis annum 
Plenus Âlbani cadus ; est in horto, 

’ Phylli, nectendis apium coronis; 

Est hederae vis 

I Multa, qua crines religata fulges ; 5 

Ridet argento domus; ara castis 
Vincta verbenis avet immolato 
' Spargier agno; 

Cuncte festinat manus, hue et illuc 
Cursitant mixtae pueris puellae; :o 

Sordidum flammae trépidant rotantes 
Vertice fumum. 

Ut tamen norîs quibus advoceris 
Gaudiis, Idus tibî sunt agendae. 

Qui dîes mensem Veneris marinae 15 

Findit Aprilem, 
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lure sollemnis mîhî sanctiorcÿue 
Paene natalî^^fôprîo, quod ex hac 
Luce Maecenas naeus adüuentes 

Ordinat annos« 20 

Telephum, quem tu petîs, occupavît 
Non tuae sortis iuvenem puella 
Dives et lascîva tenetque grata 
Compede vînctum. 

Terret ambustus Phaè'thon avaras 25 

Spes, et exemplum grave praebet aies 
Pegasus terrenum equitem gravatus 
Bellerophontem, 

Semper ut te digna^sequare et ultra 
Quam licpt sperare nefas putando 30 

Disparem^vites. Age iâm, meorum 
Finis amorum — 

Non enim posthac aUa»%alebo 
Femina — condisce n^os, amanda 
Voce quos re 4 dât 8 ; minuentur atrae 35 

Carminé 


ODE XIL 

Iam veris comités, quae mare tempérant, 
Jmpellunt animae lintea Thraciae; \o 
lam'^nec prata rigent nec fluvii strepunt 
Hibein# Mve turgidi. 

Nidum ponît, lîjtn flebüher gemens, 

Infelix avis et Cecropiaç domûs 
Âeterntini opprobrium, quod male barbaras 
Regubd est ulta libidines* 



Dîcant in tenero gramine pinguioxn 
Custodes ovium carmina fistüla^ 
Delectantque deuin« cui pecus et nij^ri 
Colles Arcadiae placent. 

Adduxere sitîm tempora, VergtH; 

Sed pressum Calibus ducere Liberum 
Si gestis, iuvenum nobilîum clîens» 
Nardo vina merebere; 

Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, 

Qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis, 

Spes donare novas largus amaraque 
Curarum eluere eflScax. 

Ad quae si properas gaudia, cum tua 
Velox merce veni : non ego te meis . 
Immunem meditor tingere poculis, 

Flena dives ut in domo. 

Verum pone lÉpras et studium lucrî, 
Nîgrorumque met^r, dum licet, ignium 
Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem : 

Dulce est desipttN|i in loco. 


ODE XIIL 

Audivere, Lyce, di mea vota, dî 
Audivere, Lyce: fis anus, et tamen 
Vis formosa videri 
Ludisque et bibis 
Et cantu tremid|{^|>q^ Qitpidinem 
Lentum solHcîtàÉé IHe virentis et 
Doctae psallere Chiae 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 





toridi 

quîa ^égie 

*rvffp&at et o&piâs nives. 

Kec Coae refemnt iam dbî purpurae 
Nec ca^ lapidea tetnpora» qiae semel 
Notia cqndita fastis 
^ Jnclusît volucrîs dîes. 

Ouo fugît vews» heu, quove color? decens 
Qüo motus? quîd hahes UHus, illîus, 

Quae spirabat amore% 

" Quae me surpuerat» mihi, ^ 

Félix post Cinaram, notaque et ^ium 
Gratarum fades? Sed Cînarae brèves 
Annos fata dederunt, , 

Servatura diu parem 
Comîcis vetulae temporîbua Lyceïi, 

PosseQt ut iuvenes vîsere fervidi 
Multo non sine risu 

Dilapsam in dneres ^cem. 


OJ>Z 

Quax oira patnim quaeve Quîrîtîq4| 
Plenis honenum munerîbuô tuas, 
Auguste, ^^htutes «in aevum « 

Per titütos mezàoresquq^^fastos 
Aeternet^ o, scd habitâmes 
3S0m prtndpuin? 

tatinae 



mm 


Qüid Màrte fos^ 

Drusus GmmvSbB^ to 

Breunosqâl ^eldWlr çl àitesr ' 

Alpibu$ impDsilto H^mettdilÿ 
vDeiecit acer plus vie® diaS^lici; , 

Maîor Nerpihun mox graviè i)roelkim 

Cotnmisii ftzimanetque Raetos xg 

^ Auspîciis pepulit secuudîs^ 

^Spectandus in certamine Murdo^ 

Devota mortî pectora liberae 
Quands fad^a^ret ruînisj 

Indomîtas ptope qualis undas 
Exercet -A lister, Pletadum choro 
Scindente nübes, impiger hostium 
Vexar^ turmas et frementem 

MîUere equum medios per ignés* 

Sic taurîformîs volvîtur Aufîdus, 

Qui régna Paunî praeduit Apuli, 

Cum saevit horrendamque cultis 
^ Diluviem meditatur agris» <• 

Ut barbarorum Claudiies agmîna^ 

Ferrata vasto dirait impetH 30 

Primosquq et extremoa met^ndo 
Stravit humum i 4 ne ^d# Victor, 

Te jcepîas, te consiHum et tuos 
Praebente divos. Nam fîbi^ quo die 

Portas Alexa«i#rea supjâesf 35 

Et vacuam patefecit Vulan:^ 

Fortuna lustre prospéra tertio 
Belli secuitdos n^di^ exitas» 

Laudemque et pptatan peraeSis 
^ Imperîis decus aetogavit 4 <> 
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Te Cantaber non nnte domabilis 
Medusque et Indus, te profugus Scythes 
Miratur, o ttitela praesens 
Italiae dominaeque Romae. 

Te, fontium qui celât origines, 45 

Nilusque et Ister, te rapidus Tigrîs, 

Te beluosqs qui remotis 

Obstrepit Oceanus Britannis, 

Te non paventis funera Galliae 
Duraeque tellus audit Hiberiae* 50 

Te caede gaudentes Sygambrî 
Compositis venerantur armis. 


ODE XV. 

Phoebus volentem proelia me loquî 
Victas et urbes increpnit lyra. 

Ne parva Tyrrhenum per aequor 
Vêla darem. Tua, Caesar, aètas 
FruTCS et agris rettulit uberes 5 

Et agna nostro restituit lovi 
Derepta? Parthorum superbis 
Postibus et vacuum duellis 
lanum Quirini clausit et ordinem 
Rectum evaganti frena licentiae 10 

Ifiiecit embvitque culpas 
Et veteres revocavit artes, 

Per quas Latininn nomen et Italae 
Crevere vires famaque et impeii 
Porrecta maiestas ad ortus 
Solis ab Hesperio cubiS* 


15 



ZIB, IV. OD. XV. 


Custode remm Caesare non furor ’ 
Civilis aut vis exiget otium. 

Non ira, quae proçudit enses 
!Et miseras inimicat urbes. 

Non, qui profundum Danubium bibunt. 
Edicta nimpent Iulia, npn Getae, 

Non Seres infidive Persae, 

Non Tanaïn prope flumen ortL 
Nosque et profestis lucibus et sacrîs 
Inter iocosi munera Liberi 

Cum proie matronisque nostris, 

Rite deos prîus apprecati, 

Virtute functos more patrum duces 
Lydis remixto carminé tibiis ^ 
Troiamque et Anchisen et almae 
Progeniem Veneris canemus. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CARMEN 
SECULARE. 


Among the antîquarian and religions revivais of Augustus, 
Suetonius (Aug. 31) mentions the ‘Ludi Seculares’; Dio (54. 
18) fixes the date to the consulship of C. Furnius and C. Silanus, 
B.C. 17, but beyond thîs and the fact that it professed to be 
their fifth célébration, he tells us nothing. No full account 
them îs found earlier than Censorinus (de Die Natali, c. 5 
Seculo’), the writer on astrology in the second half of ^h^rd 
century, who is supplemented by Zosimus (2. 5), the histQ|ian, 
in the middle of the sth century. 

Tacitus (Ann. ii. ii) mentions their répétition in the reign 
of Claudius, a.d. 46, but déclinés to describe them, on the 
ground that he has already given in the Historiés (in one of 
^he Books now lost) a particular account of their célébration 
under Domitian, on which occasion he had had the fullest 
cognizance of their details, as being himself one of the ‘ quin-» 
decimviri^ and a praetor. 

The games of which they professed to be the revival went 
under the Republic by the name of Tarentini (or Terentini) 
and Taurii, the former name being connected by ail writers 
with the ‘stagna Tarenti’ or ‘Terenti,^ a spot at the north edge 
of the Campus Martius, near the river, once a swamp, and 
probably a warm spring (see Bum’s Rome and the Campagna, 
p. 300), the locality of some of the ceremonies even in Augustus* 
célébration ; the latter variously derived,— by Servius (on Virg, 
Aen. 2. 140), fi'om the ‘taureae,* or stérile cows which were 
sacri^ced. 

Their origîn according tb some of the authorities, according 
to others their second célébration, was ascribed to Val. Pub- 
licola. AU agréé that they had only been celebrated four times 
before the âge of Augustus. There is no trace of the name 
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‘Secuîares’ before that date, and what is said of the different 
célébrations goes to show that they were called forth by fécial 
emergencies, not by any récurrence of epochs. Still, there 
would seem to hâve been some tradition of such récurrence to 
jufitifÿ Augustus* revival. On the dates of the célébrations 
Censorinus’ authoritîes differed. The length of the ‘seculum’ 
itself was diversely given at iio, as by Horace, and 100 years, 
as by Val. Antias, Livy, and Varro, whom Censorinus quotes. 

The historical performances are at varying periods, but ail 
with some référencé to an intended secular date. Merivale 
writes, ‘ The emperor Claudius repeated the games in the year 
A.x^C. 800, disregarding those of Augnstus as irregular: Clau- 
dius was disregarded in his tum by Domitian, who renewed 
the c^h^tion in 841, anticipating in his impatience, by six 
years, ttie period prescribed by Augustus. To the Augustan 
computation Severus conformed precisely, and repeated the 
solemnity in 957, after two intervals of iio years each. Philip- 
pus, however, returned once more to the precedent of Claudius 
in the year of thé City 1000. This was the last célébration,’ 

The occasion of Augustus* revival or institution of these 
games was the close of what may be considered the first decade 
of the empire, the renewal to him (though professe*dly only for 
five years more), at his own request, of the ‘ imperium,* which 
in B.c, 27 he had, apparently with difficulty, been persuaded to 
accept for ten years. 

The ‘quindecimviri’ (see on v. 70, and cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 73), 
the custodians of the Sibylline Boofes, found in them the requi- 
site instructions. Ateius Capito, a great jurist and antiquary, 
was appointed to settle the ceremonies, and Horace to com- 
pose the hymn. Some doubt has been entertained whether 
this was to be performed in the temple of Apollo Palatinus on 
the third day of the festival (see below, extract from Zos. 1. 33), 
or during the sacrifices at the Tarentum on the first night 
(ib. 1. 21). 
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Account ofthe Ceremonies^ from Zosimus 

Toiovroff hi Tiç 6 Tp6nos àvayiypamai rrjs iofyrrjs* IlfpüoPTCS ol 
KïjpvKts €Îç T^P ioprrjp awiépai irdpras iKekevop eirï ôéav^ rjp ovt€ 
irpérepov eïàop, ovre perà ravra ôeàcroPTau Karà àè rr^v &pap rov 
êipovSf Trpo rjpfpStp oXlycDP rov rrjp ôempiap àxOrjpaïf ip rœ KaTrero^'^ 
\[t^ Koi ip rÿ peS rS Karà t 6 UaKariop oi SeKairepre âpàpfs cttÏ 
ptjpaTos KaôfjpÆvoi 8^p<p àiapip,ova‘i rà Kaûdpcria* ravra ôe iari 
h^hfs KOLi êeîop Kui dar<t)a\Tos* BovXoi Bè tovtiûp ov perixovfTiPf àWà 
iXevêipoi popou ^vpàXôoPTOS Be rov Bfjpov iravrBs cp re roîç prjôeltri 
tBitols Ka\ ip rw îep<o Trjs ’Apré/itôos, ô ip rw *Aov€ptip(ù Xocptp Kaôi* 
Bpvraïf (TtTOP KOI KpiêriP €KaarTos (fiipci Kal Kvapop, (Cp. Sibyll. 
V. 27.) Kai rats Motpats ayovo"* rrappvxLBas perà aepporrjTOS ip 
(ippia Heyne) pv^ip, 'Epcttciptos Bè rov xpopov rrjç eopr^s, fjp ip 
rpiaip Tjpipais ip rç rov^Apccos eVtTcXovtrt Treôt^, tfat raïs ttrais l'v^t, 
KaôicpovTO ro reXovpepa rrapà rrjp BxÔrjP rov Qvp^piBos ip rÿ Ta- 
pam* Qvovot Bè âcois, ùit Kal ‘^Hpç Kal 'AnoXXmi Kal ArjTol Kal 
’Aprcpiôi, Koi TTpoairi ye Motpats tcai ËtXctdvt'ats Kal Afjprjrpi koi 
^AiBu Kal Jl€p(r€<l)6pjj. Tfj Bè TrpSrrj rS>p ôeœpi&p pvktI Bevripaç 
&pas O avTOKpdr<op iirl rrjp oxOrjp rov irorapov rpiâp TTapaaKevaadip- 
Ttpp ^<*>p&p rpets appas dvet pcrà rœp B€Ka7r€PT€ âpBpS>p Kal roifs 
fitppovs Kaêaipd^as oXoKavroî rà êvpara, ^KaracrKevao'ôela'rjs Bè 
iTKTjpjjs BiKrjp êedrpov <^SiTa apdirrerai Kal Trvpa, Kal vppos $Berai 
vccoo'rl TTfTTOiTypeVos, ôecùpiai rc Upmpçiriis dyoprai, Kopi(oPTai Bè 
oî ravra Troiovpres picrôbp ràs aTrapxàs rS>p Kaprr&Pf airov Kal Kpiêrjs 
Kal KvdpxùP* aBrai ydpf d>s ilprirai poi, Kal rÿ B^pxp iravrl Biapipoprai, 
Tÿ Bè puerà ravrrjp fjpipq, €ts rô KajrercbXtoy àpa^dpres KapravÛa ràs 
pcpopiarpipas êvaias npoa-ayayâpres, iprevôip re eVl rà Korco-Kcva- 
trpipop êiarpop cX^oircs ràs ôeœplas eTriTcXovo’iv *A7r6XX(ovi Kal ’Apre- 
. ptÔi. Tÿ Bè pcrà ravrrjp ^pip^ yvpaÎK€S imaijpoi Karà rrjp &pap, fjp 
6 ;(p»ja'pôs wrriyopcvcrtp^ €ts rà KantroiXiop o'vpeXûovarm Xtravevovo’t 
ràp 6€àp Kal vppovartp ios ôipis, ^Hpipq, Bè rpirp ip rÿ Karà ro 
llaXàrtof' *Ait6Xka»Pos îcp^ rpls ippia rralB€s iirafiapeis perà irapôi- 
v<ùP roaovTaPf oî ir apres àpÿt^aXets, OTrep iariPf àp(fioripovs rovs 
yopeîs Ixovrcs ireptépras, vppovs ^Bovai rÿ re *EXXtip<ûp Kal ^Ptopaiap 
^»pS Kal TtaiàpaSf Bi hp ol mà 'Po/tatois (ro^oiroft irdXeisr àXXa rc 
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ttorh, rhv v<f>7jyrffiUov napà rov êdùv rpénov èirparrerOf èmreXov 
p€V(ùV hUp(iV€V fl àpj(fi Vdùpamv aka^rirog. 

*Ûff àv àè Ka\ iirl rStu Trpaypdrwv âkrjôfj ravra €ivai m(rTev<r&p€Py 
avrhp TrapaôfjcopM top SiffvWyjf fjpStP vap irépap 

àpgPTiypépop* 


*AXX* oirérav pfiKirrros iKrj Kpdvoç âp$pd>7roi(rt 
ZafjÇf €Îç €T€ùiv iKarop àcKa kvkXop ôbevœvy 
Mépvrjtr, & ^PcapaU, Kal ov pdXa XfjafM avrœp 
Mcpprlarêai ToÔt iravra. ©eotcrt p>èp àÔavdroKri 
*P€(€ip ip Trapà Oyp^pièos aîrXerov vdcapy 5 

"'OTnrfi (TTeivoTaroPy Nv^ fivim yaiav irréXôijy 
*HfXi'ov KpvyjravToç eop (jidos' %v6a av pé^cip 
*Upà TTovToyopoiç Moipais âpvas re kol aïyas» 

Kvapeas ô* em raîaR KlXcLÔvias àpeoraaôuL 
UaiàoTOKovs ôvUcrcTLPy OTrji ôépis. Avdi Ôè Taip lo 

TÏKTjûopePU x^lpos re Kcù Is Upoiro piXatpa, 

ZdXevKoi ravpOL de Aïoç trapà ^(opop àyéaôrùP 
^Hftan, /iî?ô’ cVt pvktI' Beoim yàp oipapioiat 
^Hpepios treXerai Ôv€<ûp tpSttos* &ç ôè koI avrœç 
*IpeveiP* dapdXrjç ôe ,800s dépaç tiyXaop "îîpris 1 5 

Ae^daôa» prjos trapà crev* Kat ^oi^os 'AtroXXtûPf 
*'OaT€ Kal ^HéXios KtKX^crKcrot, laa ôeàéxôfo 
Bvpara ArjToîdriç' Kal deidopepoi re Aarïpoi 
Ilaiâpes Kovpois Koipno-i re prjop e^oiep 
*A6apdT(ûp' Kopai x^pov avraï exoïep 20 

Kat ;(a>pts traidiop dpcrrip arrdxvSy âXXà yopfjwp 
Udprœp ((ùoPTfOP, ois àp(l)idaXf)S en <j)VTXri, 

Ai 8e ydpov ^evy'Saio'i ôeàrjpepai rjparL Keipcp 
Tpv^ '^'üpris trapà ficapop àoiàipop é8pi6tù(rai 
Aaipopa Xirraeorêtaorap, ^'Atram de Xvpjara àovpm 2$ 
*Ap8pd(np rjôè yvpai^l, paXicrra de ûtjXvTepinTi, 
ndpres ô’ oikoio (pepecrûap, oa-aa Kopl^eip 
*Eo-Tt ôépis ôvrjToltTiP dtrapxopfpois fiioroio, 

Aaipoari peCKixioicrw iXdorpaTa Kal poKapeo-a-ip 
Ovpavidàis* rà de trdvra Te6r)(ravpi(rpipa Keiaôrùy 
^0<l>pa re ôrjXvTépfitrt Kal dpdpdaiv edpiéeàO'iP 


30 
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iropevvjjç fiefivTjfApos» cor® 

Nvfi T €7ra(r(rvT€pr}(n âtonpéwrovç Karà êaKovs 
UapTrXrjdris âyvpis* eTTovàfj àè yeXan fiefiixÔa, 

Tavra rot €V (ppeal afjtriv àet p€pvTjpévos dvai^ 35 
Kai (701 Tfâaa *lraX^ Kai iràcra Aariui] 

AUv vtto (rKïiTTTpoKnv vnavx^viov (vyop e^ci. 
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Phoebe silvarumque potens Diana, 
Lucidum caeli decus, o colendi 
Semper et culti, date, quae precamur 
Tempore sacro, 

Quo Sibyllini monuere versus 
Virgines lectas puerosque castos 
Dis, quibus septem placuere colles, 
Dicere carmen. 

Aime Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas aliusque et idem 
Nasceris, possis nihil urbe Roma 
Visere maius. 

Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis, llithyia, tuere matres, 

Sive tu Lucina, probas vocari 
Seu Genitalis, 

Diva, producas subolem patrumque 
Prospères décréta super iugandis 
Feminis prolisque novae feraci 
Lege marita, 

Certus undenos decies per annos 
Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos 
Ter die claro totiensque grata 
Nocte frequentes. 



as 


ffOXATII CAJiME/J' SECULAIf^ 

. 

Vosque veraces cednisse. Parole;» ^ 

Quod semel dîctum est stabilisque rerum 
Terminus servet, bona iam peractis 
lungîte fata. 

Fertilis fhigum pecorisque Tellus 
Spicea donet Cererem corona; 30 

Nutriant fétus et aquae salubres 
Et lovis aurae. 

Condito mitîs placidusque telo 
Supplices audi pueros, Apollo; 

Siderum regina bicornis, audi, 35 

Luna, puellas : 

Roma si vestrum est opus, Iliaeque 
Litus Etruscum tenuere turmae, 
lussa pars mutare Lares et urbem 

Sospite cursu, 40 

Cui per ardentem sine fraude Troîam 
Castus Aeneas patriae superstes 
Liberum munivit iter, daturus 
Plura relictis : f 

Di, probos mores docili îuventae, 45 

Di, senectuti placidae quietem, 

Romulae genti date remque proleip^ue 
Et decus omnel 

Quaeque vos bobus veneratur albis 
Clarus Anchisae Venerisque sanguîi^ 30 

Impetret, bellante prior, iaceiitem 
Lenis in hosteml 

Iam mari terraque manus potentes 
Medus Albanasque tîmet secures, 

Iam Scythae responsa petunt, superbi 
Nuper, et Indi. 


55 
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UQUATII CAI^MEN' seculajre,^ 

■‘'î 

lam Fidi^s et Fax et Honos Pudorque 
Priscus et neglecta redire Virtus 
Audet, apparetque beata pleno 

Copia cornu. 6o 

Augur et fulgente decorus areu 
Phoebus acceptusque novem Camenis, 

Qui salutari levât arte fessos 
Corporis artus, 

Si Palàtinas videt aequus aras, 65 

Remque Romanam Latiumque felix 
Alterum in lustrum meliusque semper 
Prorogat aevum. 

Quaeque Aventinum tenet Algidumque, 
Quindecim Diana preces virorum 70 

Curât et votîs puerorum arnicas 
Applicat aures. 

Haec lovem sentire deosque cunctos 
Spem bonam certamque domum reporto, 

Doctus et Phoebi chorus et Dianae 
Dicere laudes. 


75 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
EPODES. 

4 

‘Liber Epodon/ ‘Liber qui Epodon inscribitur,* are 
the titles by which this Book is headed in MSS, and cited by 
the grammatical and metrical writers of the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies, Marius Victorinus, Diomedes, Fortunatianus. The 
separate poems are called Odae. The word Epode (eVwôof) 
was a recognized metrical term for the shorter verse of a 
couplet, which is as it were the écho (eVçôerai, ‘accinitur*) of 
the longer one, and then (rweKèoxiic&s for the métré or poem 
(more properly ‘carmen epodicum’) in which such a sequence 
occurred \ Elegiac verses are thus admitted as Epodic by Vic- 
torinus (p. 25cx3),but in common use the term was appropriated 
to the couplet métrés of Archilochus and their Horatian imi- 
tations. It may be noticed that such métrés are not peculiar 
to the so-called ‘ Epodes.' Two of the couplets known specially 
by Archilochus’ name occur only in the Odes (i. 4, and 4. 7) ; 
the latter is the one example of an ‘Epodus* quoted from 
Horace by Terentianus Maurus. 

Horace’s own name for these poems is ‘lambi’ (Epod. 14. 7, 
Od. I. 16, 3 and 24, Epp. i. 19. 25), a term which implied their 
character at least as much as their métré (cp. the Greek verb 

‘ Terent. Maur. (end of first century), p. 2422, Hephaestion (second 
centuiy), p. 133 (ed. Gaisford), Mar. Vict. pp. 2500, 2618 folL, Dio- 
medes. p. 482, Fortunat. p, 2699. The corrélative npo^Sôs is applied 
sometimes to the first hue of a couplet, as the Hexameter in Elegiacs, 
sometimes to the first line only when it is the shtorter of the two, as in 
Od. 2. 18; but ‘Epodus’ is used often to cover such couplets as this. 
Varions attempts hâve been made to find other meanings for the term 

* Liber Epodon ’ as applied to Horace’s poems. Scaliger (Poet. i. 44), 
ignorîi^ apparently the chronological difficulty, interpreted it to mean 

♦ after Odes.^ Torrentius made the word a case of * liber incan- 

tationum/ a general name given to the book from the character of two 
of its most important poems, Epod. 5 and 1 7. 
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îafiBiCeiv, and see Arist. Poet. c. 4, 5, cp. Hor. A. P. 79 * Archi- 
lochum proprio rabies armavit iambo*). 

Ail the indications t)f date to be discovered in the poems 
themselves fix them to the first period of his life as an author. 
Their référencés to current politics, both positively, as in the 
allusions to the war with Sextus Pompeius, and negatîvely, in 
the vagueness with which they deal with the general situation 
at home (see on Epod. 7 and 16), belong to the decade be- 
tween the battles of Philippi and Actium. We notice in their 
style indications which point the same way — occasional harsh- 
nesses of construction, a redundancy of epithets, a tendency 
even in the best poems to poetical commonplace, we may'add 
a grossness of subject and language, which his mature taste 
would hâve pruned away. The Epodes stand with the Satires 
at the opening of Horace’s literary life — not unconnected with 
them in tone, nor in their literary antécédents, nor in their 
treatment in his hands. The Roman Satirist, he tells us, 
looked, for ail but the poetical form of his composition, to 
Greek Conledy. In the Epode he has returned to the Per- 
sonal lampoon, the earliest use of poetry for purposes of attack 
and caricature, and that of which Comedy, according to Aristotle 
(Poet. 1 . c.), was the development. It is in the taste which 
leads him for models to Lucilius and Archilochus, ratlier than 
in any bitterness of spécial poems, that we may trace probably 
his own description already referred to (Epp. 2. 2. 51 ; see 
Introd. to Books i-iii, § i) of the personal motives that fîrs^ 
drove him to write poetry. In any case it is characteristic of 
the man that his Satires should mellow and humanize into the 
Epistles, and that the Epodes should drop so early their lofifiiKri 
làéa, and soften and generalize into the Odes. The process in 
both cases is nearly complété before the name of the compo- 
sition is changed. 

Horace himself speaks (Epod. 14) of the Book as preparihg 
fdr publication, and as having occupied some space of time 
in composition. The date of its publication is generally held 
to be fixed by the relation between Epod. 9 and Od. i. 37 to 
the year B.C. 31-30, 
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EPODE L 

Ibis Lîburnîs inter alla navîum, 

Amice, propugnacula, 

Paratus omne Caesaris periculum 
Subire, Maecenas, tuo. 

Quid nos, quibus te vita si superstite 
lucunda, si contra, gravis? 

Utrumne iussi persequemur otium, 

Non dulce, ni tecum simul, 

An hune laborem mente îaturi decet 
Qua ferre non molles viros? 

Feremus et te vel per Alpium îuga 
Inhospitalem et Caucasum 
Vel Occidentis usque ad ultimum sinum 
Forti sequemur pectore. 

Roges, tuum labore quid iuvem meo, 
Imbellis ac firmus parum ? 

Cornes minore sum futurus in metu, 

Qui maior absentes habet; 

Ut assidens implumibus pullis avis 
Serpentium allapsus timet 
Magis relictis, non, ut adsit, auxilî 
Latura plus praesentibus. 

Libenter hoc et omne militabitur 
Bellum in' tuae spem gratiae, 



EPOD. II. 


14* 


Non ut iuvencis illîgata pluribus 25 

Aratra nitantur mea, 

Pecusve Calabris ante sidus fervidum 
Lucana mutet pascuis, 

Neque ut superni villa candens Tusculi 

Circaea tangat moenia. 30 

Satis superque me benignitas tua 
Ditavit: haud paravero, 

Quod aut avarus ut Chremes terra premam, 
Discinctus aut perdam nepos. 


EPODE IL 

Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 

Ut prisca gens mortalium, 

Paferna rura bobus exercet suis, 

Solutus omni fenore, 

Neque excitatur classico miles truci, 5 

Neque horret iratum mare, 

Forumque vitat et superba civium 
Potentiorum limina. 

Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 

Altas marital populos, 10 

Aut in reducta valle mugîentium 
Prospectât errantes greges, 

Tnntilesque falce ramos amputans 
Feliciores inserit, 

Aut pressa puris mella condit amphoris, 15 

Aut tondet infirmas oves ; 

Vel cum décorum mitibus pomis caput 
Autumnus agris extulit. 
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Ut gaudet insitîva decerpens pira, 

Certantem et uvam purpurae, 20 

Qua muneretur te, Priape, et te, pater 
Silvane, tutor finiumi 
Libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 

Modo in tenaci gramine. 

Labuntur altis intérim rivis aquae, 25 

' Queruntur in silvis aves, 

Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 
Somnos quod învitet leves. 

At cum tonantis annus hibernus lovis 

Imbres nivesque comparât, 30 

Aut trudit acres hinc et hinc multa cane 
Apros in obstantes plagas, 

Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 

Turdis edacibus dolos, 

Pavidumque leporem et advenam laqueo gruem 
lucunda captat praemia. 36 

Quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, 
Haec inter obliviscitur ? 

Quodsi pudica mulier in partem iuvct 

Domum atque dulces liberos, 40 

Sabina qualis aut perusta solibus 
Pernicis uxor Apuli, 

Sacrum vetustis exstruat lignis focum 
Lassi sub adventum viri, 

Claudensque textis cratibus laetum pecus 45 

Distenta siccet ubera, 

Et borna dulci vinà promens dolio 
Dapes inemptas apparet: 

Non me Lucrina iuverint conchylia 
Magisve rhombus aut scari, 50 
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Si quos Eois intonata fluctibus 
HIems ad hoc vertat mare ; 

Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem meum, 

Non attagen lonicus 

lucundior, quam lecla de pîngiiissimis 55 

Oliva ramis arborum 
Aut herba lapathi prata amantîs et gravi 
Malvae salubres corpori, 

Vel agna î'estis caesa Terminalibus 

Vel haedus ereptus lupo. 60 

Has inter epulas ut iuvat pastas oves 
Videre properantes domum, 

Videre fessos vomerem inversum boves 
Collo trahentes languido, 

Positosque vernas, ditis examen domus, 65 

Circum renidentes Lares I 
Haec'ubi locutus fenerator Alfius, 
lam iam futurus rusticus, 

Omnem redegit Idibus pecuniam, 

Quaerit Kalendis ponere. 70 


EPODE IIL 

Parentis olim si quis impia manu ^ 
Senile guttur fregerit, 

Edit cicutis alliuiri nocentius. 

O dura messorum ilia! 

Quid hoc veneni saevit in praecordiis ? 

Num viperinus his cruor 
Incoctus herbis me fefellit? an malas 
Canidia tractavit dapes ? 
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Ut Argonautas praeter omnes candidum 
Medea mirata est ducem, 

Ignota tauris illigatunim iuga 
Perunxit hoc lasonem ; 

Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem 
Serpente fugit alite. 

Nec tantus umquain sîdenim însedît vapor 
Siticulosae Apuliae, 

Nec munus humeris efficacîs Herculis 
Inarsit aestuosius, 

At si quid umquam taie concupiverîs, 
locose Maecenas, precor, 

Manum puella savio opponat tuo, 

Extrema et in sponda cubet. 


• EPODE IV. 

Lupis et agnis quanta sortito obtigît, 
Tecum mihi discordia est, 
Hibericis peruste funibus latus 
Et crura dura compede. 

Licet superbus ambules pecunia, 
Fortuna non mutât genus. 

Videsne, Sacram metiente te viam 
Cum bis t trium ulnarum toga, 

Ut ora vertat hue et hue euntium 
Liberrima indignatio? 

Sectus flagellis hic triumviralibus 
Praeconîs ad fastidium 
Arat Falerni mille fundi iugera 
Et Appiam mannis tefit, 
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Sedilibusque magnus in prîmis eques 
Othone contempto sedet I 
Quid attinet tôt ora navium gravi 
Roatrata duci pondéré 
Contra latrones atque servilem manum 
Hoc, hoc tribune militum? 


EPODE V. 

At, o deorum quicquîd in caelo regît 
Terras et humanum genus, 

Quid iste fert tumultus ? et quid omnium 
Voltus in unum me truces ? 

Per liberos te, si vocata partubus 
Lucina veris affuit, 

Per hoc inane purpurae decus p|:ecor. 

Per improbaturum haec lovem, 

Quid ut noverca me intueris aut uti 
Petita ferro belua? 

Ut haec trementi questus ore constitit 
.Insignibus raptis puer, 

Impube corpus, quale posset impia 
Mollire Thracum pectora, 

Canidia, brevibus implicata viperis 
Crines et incomptum caput, 
lubet sepulcris capridcos erutas, 
lubet cupressus funèbres 
Et uncta turpis ova ranae sanguine 
Plumamque nocturnae strigis 
Herbasque, quas lolcos atque Hiberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax. 
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Et ossa ab ore rapta îeiunae canis 
Flammis aduri Colchicis. 

At expeiMta Sagana per totam domum 
Spargens Avernales aquas 
Horret capillis ut marinus asperis 
Echinus aut currens aper. 

Abacta nulla *Veia conscientia 
Ligonibus duris humum 
Exhauriebat ingemens laboribus, 

Quo posset infossus puer 
Longo die bis terque mutatae dapis 
Inemori spectaculo, 

Cum promineret ore, quantum exstant aqua 
Suspensa mento corpora ; 

Exsecta uti medulîa et aridum iecur 
Amoris esset poculum, 

Interminato cum semel fixae cibo 
Intabui^ent pupulae. 

Non defuisse masculae libidinis 
Ariminensem Foliam ^ 

Et otîosa credidit Neapolis 
Et omne vicinum oppidum, 

Quae sidéra excantata voce Thessala 
Lunamque caelo deripit. 

Hic irresectum saeva dente livido 
Canidia rodens pollicem 
Quid dixit aut quid tacuit? O rebus meîs 
Non infidèles arbitrae, 

Nox et Diana, quae silentium regis, 

Arcana cum fiunt sacra, 

Nunc, nunc adeste, nunc in hostiles domos 
Iram atque numen vertite l 
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Formidolosis dum latent silvîs ferae 55 

Dulci sopore languîdae, 

Senem, quod omnes rideant, adulterum 
Latrent Suburanae canes 
Nardo perunctum, quale non perfectîus 

Meae laborarint manus. — 60 

Quid accidît? Cur dira barbarae minus 
Venena Medeae valent ? 

Quîbus superbam fugît ulta pellicem, 

Magni Creontis filiam, 

Cum palla, tabo munus imbutum, novam 65 

Incendio nuptam abstulit, 

Atqui nec herba nec latens in asperis 
Radix fefellit me locis. 

Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus 

Oblivione pellicum. — 70 

Ah ah I solutus ambulat veneficae 
Scientioris carminé. 

Non usitatis, Vare, potionibus, 

O multa fleturum caput, 

Ad me recurres, nec vocata mens tua 75 

Marsis redibit vocibus : 

Maius parabo, maius infundam tibi 
Fastidienti poculum, 

Priusque caelum sidet inferius mari, 

Tellure porrecta super, ' 80 

Quam non amore sic meo flagres utî 
Bitumen atris ignibus. — 

Sub haec puer iam non ut ante mollibus 
Lenire verbis impîas, 

Sed dubiiis unde rumperet silentium 85 

Misit Thyesteas preces: 

L 2 
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Venena magnum fas nefasque non valent 
Convertere humanam vicem ; 

Diris agam vos; dira detestatio 
Nulla expiatur victima. 

Quin, ubi perire iussus exspiravero, 
Nocturnus occurram Furor 
Petamque voltus umbra curvis unguibus, 
Quae vis deonim est manium, 

Et inquietis assidens praecordiis 
Pavore somnos auferam. 

Vos turba vicatim hinc et hinc saxis petens 
Contundet obscoenas anus; 

Post insepulta membra different lupi 
Et Esquilinae alites; 

Neque hoc parentes heu mihi superstites 
Efîugerit spectaculum. 


EPODE VL 

Quid immerentes hospites vexas canis 
Ignavus adversum lupos? 

Quin hue inanes, si potes, vertis minas, 

Et me remorsurum petis? 

Nam qualis aut Molossus aut fulvus Lacon, 
Arnica vis pastoribus, 

Agam per altas aure sublata nives, 
Quaecunque praecedet fera^ 

Tu, cum timenda voce complesti nemus, 
Proiectum odoraris cibum. 

Cave, cave: namque in malos asperrimus 
Parata toUo cornua, 
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Qualîs Lycambae spretus înfido gener 
Aut acer hostîs Bupalo^ 

An, si quis atro dente me petiverit, 15 

Inultus ut flebp puer? 


EPODE VIL ^ 

Quo, quo scelestî ruitîs? aut cur dexterîs 
Aptantur enses conditi? 

Parumne campis atque Neptuno super 
Fusum est Latini sanguinis. 

Non, ut superbas invidae Karthaginis 5 

Romanus arces ureret, 

Intactus aut Britannus ut descenderet 
Sacra catenatus via, 

Sed ut secundum vota Parthorum sua 

Urbs haec periret dextera? 10 

Neque hic lupis mos nec fuit leonibus 
Umquam nisi in dispar feris, 

Furorne caecus, an rapit vis acrior? 

An culpa? Responsum date I — 

Tacent et albus ora pallor inficit 15 

Mentesque perculsae stupent. 

Sic est : acerba, fata Romanos agunt 
Scelusque fraternae necis, 

Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 

Sacer nepotibus cnior. ’ ao 
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EPODE IX. 

Quando repostum Caecubum ad Testas dapes 
Victore laetus Caesare 
Tecum sub alta — sic lovi gratum — domo, 

Beate Maecenas, bibam 

Sonante mixtum tibiis carmen lyra, 5 

Hac Dorium, illis barbarum? 

Ut nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 
Dux fugit ustis navibus, 

Minatus Urbi vincla, quae detraxerat 

Servis amicus peifidis. lo 

Romanus, eheu, — posteri negabitis — 
Emancipatus feminae 
Fert vallum et arma miles et spadonibus 
Servira rugosis potest, 

Interque signa turpe miiitaria 15 

Sol aspicit conopium. 

Ad hune frementes verterunt bis mille equos 
Galli, canentes Caesarem, 

Hostiliumque navium porta latent ^ 

Puppes sinistrorsum citae. 20 

lo Triumphe, tu moraris aureos 
Currus et intactas boves? 
lo Triumphe, nec lugurthino parem 
Bello reportasti ducem, . 

Neque Africanum, cui super Karthaginem 25 
Virtus sepulcnim condidit. 

Terra manque victus hostis punico 
Lugubre mutavit sagum. 

Aut iile centum nobilem Cretam urbibus 
Vends iturus non suis, 50 
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Exercîtatas aut petit Syrtes Noto, 

Aut fertur incerto mari. 

Capaciores afFer hue, puer, scyphos 
Et Chia vina aut Lesbia : 

Vel, quod fluentem nauseam coërceat, 
Metire nobis Caecubum : 

Curam metumque Caesaris rerum iuvat 
Dulci Lyaeo solvere. 


EPODE X. 

Mala soluta navis exit alite, 

Ferens olentem Maevium : 

Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 
Auster, memento fluctibus 1 
Niger rudentes Eurus inverso mari 
Fractosque remos différât ; 

Insurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibus 
Frangit trementes ilices; 

Nec sidus atra nocte amicum appareat, 
Qua tristis Orion cadit; 

Quietiore nec feratur aequore, 

Quam Graia victorum manus, 

Cum Pallas usto vertit iram ab Ilio 
In impiam Aiacis ratem ! 

O quantus instat navitis sudor tuis 
Tibique pallor luteus 
Et ilia non virilis eiulatio, 

Preces et aversum ad lovem, 
lonius udo cum remugiens sinus 
Noto carinam ruperiti 
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Opîma quodsi praeda curvo litore 
Porrecta mergo| iuverit, 
Libidinosus immolabitur caper 
Et agna Tempestatibus. 


EPODE XL 

Petti, nihil me sîcut antea iuvat 

Scribere versiculos amore percussum gravi. 

Hic tertius December, ex quo destiti 5 

Inachia furere, silvis honorem decutit. 

Heu me, per Urbem — nam pudet tanti mali — 
Fabula quanta fuil Conviviorum et paenitet, 

In quis amantem languor et silentium 

Arguit et latere petitus imo spiritus. 10 

Contrane lucnim nil valere candidum 

Pauperis ingenium ? querebar applorans tibi, 

Simul calentis inverecundus deus 

Fervidiore mero arcana promorat loco. 

Quodsi meis inaestuet praecordiis *15 

Libéra bilis, ut haec ingrata vends dividat 
Fomenta volnus nil malum levantia, 

Desinet imparibus certare summotus pudor. 

Ubi haec severus te palam laudaveram, 

lussus abire domum ferebar incerto pede 70 

Ad non amicos heu mihi postes et heu 
Limina dura, quibus lumbos et infregi latus. 
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EPODE xin. 

Horrida tempestas caelum contraxit et îmbres 
Nivesque dedurunt lovem; nunc mare, nunc siluae 
Threïcio Aquilone sonant: rapiamus, amici, 
Occasionem de die, dumque virent genua 
Et decet, obducta solvatur fronie senectus, 5 

Tu vina Torquato move consule pressa meo. 

Cetera mitte loqui : deus haec fortasse benigna 
Reducet in sedem vice. Nunc et Achaemenio 
Perfundi nardo iuvat et fide Cyllenea 

Levare diris pectora sollicitudinibus ; 10 

Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaurus alumno: 

Invicte, mortalis dea nate puer Thetide, 

Te manet Assaraci tellus, quam frigida parvi 
Findunt Scamandri flumina lubricus et Simoïs, 

Unde tibi reditum certo subtemine Parcae 15 

Rupere, nec mater domum caerula te revehet. 
lîlic omne malum vino cantuque levato, 

Deformis aegrimoniae dulcibus alloquiis. 
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EPODE XIV. 

Mollis inertia cur tantam difFuderit imîs 
Oblivionem sensibus, 

Pocula Lethaeos ut si ducentia somnos 
Arente fauce traxerim, 

Candide Maecenas, occidis saepe rogando: 

Deus, deus nam me vetat 
Inceptos, olim promissum carmen, ïambos 
Ad umbilicum adducere. 

Non aliter Samio dicunt arsisse Bathyllo 
Anacreonta Teïum, 

Qui persaepe cava testudine flevit amorem 
Non elaboratum ad pedem. 

Ureris ipse miser: quodsi non pulchrior ignis 
Accendit obsessam Ilion, 

Gaude sorte tua; me libertina neque uno 
Contenta Phryne macerat. 


EPODE XV. 

Nox erat et caelo fulgebat luna sereno 
Inter minora sidéra, 

Cum tu magnorum numen laesura deorum 
In verba iurabas mea, 

Artius atque hedera procera adstringitur ilex, 
Lentis adhaerens brachiis: 

Dum pecori lupus et nautis infestus Orion 
Turbaret hibemum mare, 
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Ho 


Intonsosque agitaret Âpollinis aura capillos 

Fore hune amorem mutuum* xo 

O dolitura mea multum virtute Neaera ! 

Nam si quid in Flacco viri est, 

Non feret assiduas potiori te dare noctes, 

Et quaeret iratus parem, 

Nec semel offensae cedet constantia formae, 15 

Si certus intrarit dolor. 

Et tu, quicunque es felicior atque meo nunc 
Superbus incedis malo, 

Sis pecore et muUa dives tellure licebit 

Tibique Pactolus fluat, 20 

Nec te Pythagorae fallant arcana renati, 

Formaque vincas Nirea, 

Eheu translalos alio maerebis amores : 

Ast ego vicissim risero. 


EPODE XVL 

Altéra iam teritur bellis civilibus aetas, 

Suis et ipsa Roma viribus mit : 

Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marsi 
Minacis aut Etrusca Porsenae manus, 

Aemula nec virtus Capuae nec Spartacus acer 5 
Novisque rebus infîdelis Allobrox, 

Nec fera caemlea domuit Germania pube 
Parentibusque abominatus Hannibal, 

Impia perdemus devoti sanguinis aetas, 

Ferisque mrsus occupabîtur solum. 10 

Barbams heu cineres insistet victor et Urbem 
Eques sonante verberabit unguia, 
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Quaeque carent ventîs et solibus ossa Quirinî, 

Nefas videre I dissîpabit insolens. 

Forte quid expédiât communiter aut melior pars 15 
Maîis carere quaeritis laboribus : 

Nulla sit hac potior sententia, Phocaeorum 
Velut profugit exsecrata civitas 
Agros atque Lares patries habitandaque fana 

Apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis, 20 

Ire pedes quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas 
Notus vocabit aut protervus Africus. 

Sic placet ? an melius quis habet suadere ? — Secunda 
Ratem occupare quid moramur alite? 

Sed iuremus in haec: Simul imis saxa renarint 25 
Vadis levata, ne redire sit nefas ; 

Neu conversa domum pigeât dare lintea, quando 
Padus Matina laverit cacumina, 

In mare seu celsus procurrerit Apenninus, 

Novaque monstra iunxerit libidine 30 

Mirus amor, iuvet ut tigres subsidere cervis, 
Adulteretur et columba miluo, 

Credula nec ravos timeant armenta leones, 

Ametque salsa levis hircus aequora. 

Haec, et quae poterunt reditus abscindere dulces, 35 
Eamus omnis exsecrata civitas, 

Aut pars indocili melior grege; mollis et exspes 
Inominata perprimat cubilia 1 
Vos, quibus est virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum 
Etrusca praeter et volate litora. 40 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus: arva, beata 
Petamus arva divites et insulas, 

Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis 
Et imputata âoret usque vinea, 
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Germinat et numquam fallentîs termes olivae, 
Suamque pulla ficus ornât arborem^ 

Mella cava manant ex ilice, montibus altis 
Levis crêpante lympha desilit pede. 

Illic iniussae veniunt ad mulctra capellaç, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera; 

Nec vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile, 
Neque intumescit alta viperis humus. 
Pluraque felices mirabimur : ut neque largis 
Aquosus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 
Pinguia nec siccis urantur semina glebis, 
Utrumque rege tempérante caelitum. 

Non hue Argoo coij tendit remîge pinus, 
Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem ; 
Non hue Sidonii torserunt cornua nautae 
Laboriosa nec cohors Ulixei, 

Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nullius astri 
Gregem aestuosa lorret impotentia. 
luppiter ilia piae secrevit litora genti, 

Ut inquinavit aere tempus aureum; 

Aere, dehinc ferro duravit secula, quorum 
Piis seçunda vate me datur fuga. 


EPODE XVIL 

Iam iam efificaci do manus scientiae, 
Supplex et oro régna per Proserpinae, 
Per et Dianae non movenda numina, 
Per atque libros carminum valentium 
Refixa caelo devocare sidéra, 

Canidia, parce vopibus tandem sacris 
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Citumque rétro solve, solve turbinera. 

Movit nepotera Telephus Nereïura, 

In quem superbus ordinarat agmina 

Mysonira et in quem tela acuta torserat. lo 

Unxere raatres Iliae addictum feris 

Alitibus atque canibus homicidam Hectorem, 

Postquam rdîctis moenibus rex procidit 

Heu pervîcacis ad pedes Achillei’. 

Setosa duris exuere pellibus 15 

Laborîosi remiges Ulixeï 
Volente Circa membra; tune mens et sonus 
Relapsus atque notus in voltus honor. 

Dedi satis superque poenarum tibi, 

A mata nautîs multum et institorîbus. 20 

Fugit inventas et verecundus color 
Reliquit ossa pelle amicta lurida; 

Tuis capillus albus est odoribus; 

Nullum ab labore me réclinât otium; 

Urget diera nox et dies noctem, neque est 25 
Levare tenta spiritu praecordia. 

Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miser, 

Sabella pectus increpare carmina 
Caputque Marsa dissilire nenia. 

Quid amplius vis? O mare, o terra, ardeo, 30 
Quantum neque atro delibutus Hercules 
Nessi cruore, nec Sicana fervida 
Virens in Aetna flamraa ; tu, donec cinis 
Iniuriosis aridus ventis ferar. 

Cales venenîs officina Colchicis. 35 

Quae finis aut quod me manet stipendium? 
Effare; iussas cura fide poenas luam, 

Paratus expiare, seu poposceris 
Centura îuvencos, sive mendaeî Ijoti 
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Voles sonari : Tu pudica, tu proba ' 40 

Perambulabis astra sidus aureum. 

Infamis Helenae Castor offensus vice 
Fraterque magni Castoris, victi prece, 

Adempta vati reddidere lumina. 

Et tu, potes nam, solve me dementia, 45 

O nec paternis obsoleta sordibus, 

Neque in sepulcris pauperum prudens anus 
Novendiales dissipare pulveres. 

Tibi hospitale pectus et purae manus. 

Quid obseratis auribus fundis preces ? 

Non saxa nudis surdiora navitis 

Neptunus alto tundit hibernus salo. 55 

Inultus ut tu riseris Cotyttia 

Volgata, sacrum liberi Cupidinis, 

Et Esquüini pontifex venefîci 

Impune ut Urbem nomine impleris meo ? 

Quid proderat ditasse Pelignas anus, 60 

Velociusve miscuisse toxicum? 

Sed tardiora fata te votis manent : 

Ingrata misero vita ducenda est in hoc, 

Novis ut usque suppetas laboribus. 

Optât quietem Pelopis infidi pater, 65 

Egens benignae Tantalus semper dapis, 

Optât Prometheus oblïgatus aliti, 

Optât supremo collocare Sisyphus 
In monte saxum; sed vêtant leges lovis. 

Voles modo altis desilire turribus, 70 

Modo ense pectus Norico recludere, 

Frustraque vincla gutturi nectes tuo, 

Fastidiosa tristis aegrimonia. 

Vectabor humeris tune ego inimicis eques, 
Meaeque terra cedet insolentiae. 


75 
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An IJuae movere cereas imagin^ 

Ut ipse nosti curiosus, et polo 
Deripere lunam vocibus possim meis, 
Possim crematos excitare mortuos 
Desiderique temperare pocula, 

Plorem artis in te nil agentis exitus? 
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On THE Unknown Names in THE Odes. 

% 

IT is hardly necessary to read Estré’s summary of the many 
and mutually destructive théories that hâve been proposed in 
order to perceive the futility of attempting to construct out 
of the Pyrrhas, Lalages, Lydias of the Odes a history of 
Horacc’s loves and disappointments. Whatever foundation 
any Ode may hâve had in the feelings or facts of the moment, 
it * is impossible now to distinguish shadow from substance ; 
and there is much to indicate that Horace did not wish it to be 
otherwise. Whatever be their origin, he treats his love Odes 
as artistic studies. He arranges them not, we can feel sure, in 
any chronological order as remembrances of his own life, but 
where they will be most usefui to relieve more serious poems 
or to stand si de by si de as companion pictures. We may see 
as much as this from the nature of the names which he employs. 
A certain number owe théir sélection obviously to their etymo- 
logical meaning, such as Pyrrha in i. 5, Chloê in i. 23, Lyce in 
3. 10, Phidyle in 3. 23 (cp. Sybaris in i. 8 ; the list may possibly 
be extended by the names of Lalage in i. 22, Leuconoe in i. Il, 
and of Telephus i. 13, etc. Horace is fond of playing on the 
meaning of names, ‘ Glycerae immitis,’ i. 33. 2, ‘ Bibuli consulis 
amphoram,* 3. 28. 8, * Dulci Lyaeo solvere,' Epod. 9, 38). Some 
more are suspîciously well adapted to the métré of the spécial 
poem ; Leuconoe has this reason at any rate for her existance, 
so has ‘ Asterie ’ in 3. 7, and ‘ Neobule * (cp. the name of her 
lover, ^ Liparaeus Hebrus ’) in the Ionie a minore métré of 3. 
With one or two exceptions the uuëhown male fiâmes in the 

II 
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Odes (the names of Horace’s rivais, as in i. 13, on any theory 
of a real Lydia) are Greek names, Telephus, Gyges, Calais ; 
myth0logical names ; sometimes the names of Greek rivers, 
Hebrus 3. 12, Enipeus 3. 7. We may add perhaps that where 
the désignation is most full and précisé we seem to see most 
definitely the purpose of giving momentary substance to an 
acknowledged shadow ; see on ‘ Thurini Calais filius Ornyti,’ 3. 
9. 14, and cp. Introd. t« 2. 4. In a few cases we seem to see 
the appropriation of the name to a spécial character, as ‘ Cyriis,* 
I. 17. 25, I. 33. 6 ; ‘ Pholoe,* i. 33. 7, 9, 2. 5. 17, 3. 15. 7 ; ‘Tele- 
phus,’ I, 13. I, 3. 19. 26, 4. II. 21 ; ‘ Lyce,’ 3. 10, and 4. 13 ; but 
this last instance (viewed in the light of the general relation of 
Book iv to the earlier Books) points to the explanation that it 
^ in ail cases a literary identity, a réminiscence of a previous 
poem, not of a living person. On the other hand, the same 
name is at times given to people of such different character s 
or âges, that those who would give them real existence are 
obliged to recognise more than one owner of the name ; cp. the 
Phyllis of 2. 4 and 4. ii, the Chloris of 2. 5 and 3. 15, the Lalage 
of I. 22 and 2. 5, not to say the Glycera of i. 30 and l. 33. 
There are cases, doubtless, where a reality is given to unknown 
names by their being brought into close relation with real 
persons and events, such as ‘ Mystes,’ the lost^friend of Valgius, 
in 2. 9 ; ‘ Damalis,* who is to rival Bassus in draughts of wine 
at the feast on Numida’s retum, i. 36 ; ‘ Glycera,’ to whom 
Tibullus is supposed to write piteous elegies, i. 33. In this last 
case we note that Glycera is not a name that occurs in Tibullus’ 
extant elegies, which suggests the possibility that even in such 
instances as these, though the reference be real, the name may 
be fictitious. This is of course the ultimate refuge of those who 
would see in the heroines of the Odes real persons. The names 
they give up ; but Horace, it is argued, may hâve concealed 
the true names, as tradition tells us (see 2. 12 Introd.) Catullus 
coxtcealed the name of Clodia under that of Lesbia, Propertius 
that of Hostia under that of Cynthia, Tibullus that of Plania^ 
under that of Délia, etc. ; and Horace himself, in the Epodes 
and Satires, the name of Gratidia under that of Canidia ; it is 
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even added (see ibid.) the name of Terentia, Maecenas’ wife, 
under that of Licymnia. The possibiiity cannot be denied, but 
the suggestion leaves us much where we were as to any canon 
by which to know true persons from imaginary ones. No 
tradition helps us, and Estré observes that the only instances 
of such concealment of real names for which any tradition 
vouches are instances where the true and false names were 
metrically équivalent, a requirement which makes havoc of 
several schemes of ‘amores Horatiani.’ We should still hâve 
to leave as the représentatives of different persons names 
which suit almost every metrical foot of two, three, or four 
syllables. 

There is one unknown name in the Odes, that of Cînara 
(Od. 4. I. 4, 4. 13. 21, 22, Epp. I. 7. 28, I. 14. 33), which is per* 
haps redeemed from thîs shadowy existence, both by the Per- 
sonal feelings that seem to accompany its mention and by its 
récurrence among the réminiscences of the poet’s own life in 
the Epistles. That a mere literary réminiscence, an écho of 
his amatory poems rather than of his feelings, is intended 
seems unlikely in the absence of the name from ail his early 
poems. The exception, however, tells rather against than for 
the reality of the personages who are not similarly recalled ; 
and Buttmann draws attention to the fact that this one unknown 
person who seems more than a shadow is the subject only of 
allusion, not of a substantive poem. 

What has been said will obviously not apply with equal force 
to the Epodes, where, in idea at least, personality is the essence 
of the poem. The introduction of Horace’s own name, as in 
Epod. 15, and the pursuance of his attack upon Canidia through 
three Epodes and three Satires seem to indicate more real and 
definite objects. But the use of poetical names for characters 
who hâve no existence save at the moment begins doubtless in 
the Epodes, as do other features of the Odes. 
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APPENDIX IL 


Horace’s Use of the Complementary Infinitive 
WITH VERBS and ADJECTIVES. 

i. With Verbs. 

A COMPLEMENTARY, or, as Dr. Kennedy prefers to call it, 

‘ prolative,’ infinitive sccms properly to hâve bcen allowed only 
10 verbs’whose idea was not compicte without such a définition 
of ti]/eir scope; whether the simple verbs that express povver, 
duty, inclination, purpose, effort, beginning, etc., and the néga- 
tion of any of thèse (‘ possum,’ ‘ debeo,’ ‘ volo,’ ‘ conor,’ ‘ incipio,’ 

* ^nequeo,’ ^nolo’) ; or again the simple verbs which express the 
allowing another, or influencing him, to do or abstain from 
doing something {‘ sino,’ ‘ patior,’ ‘ iubeo,’ ‘ doceo,' ‘ cogo,’ ‘ veto,’ 
‘prohibée,’ etc.). There is a tcndency, however, even in the 
most^classical prose writers to extend the first at least of these* 
two classes by including verbs which do not properly require 
any such complément, and which therefore, if any further défi- 
nition of their scope or purpose were needed, would in strietness 
hâve found it rather by means either of soine subordinate clause 
or of one of those substantival forms of the verb which could 
indicate its spécial relation more exactly than is possible with 
the caseless infinitive. Thus we find with the infinitive, ‘ studeo,’ 
Cic. ; ‘nîtor,’ Nep. ; ‘ quaero,’ Cic. ; ‘tendo,’ Liv, ; ‘ pergo,' Cic. ; 
‘persevero,’ Cic. Many verbs hesitate between the two con- 
structions, ‘ statuo facere ’ or ‘ut faciam,’ ‘prohibeo facere* or 
‘qiiominus facias.’ The poets go beyond the prose writers in 
this extension, greatly because their diction substitutes more 
highly-coloured and metaphorical verbs for the simpler ones of 
prose, ‘ gaudeo,’ ‘ gestio,’ ‘ amo,* ‘ ardeo,’ for ‘ volo,’ etc. ; but 
Lîvy and Sallust anticipate some of the boldest poetical appli- 
cationst^^this liberty. 



^ USB or THE CÔMPLEMENTARY INPINITIVE: 

It seems useJess to seek a full explanation of each case îft tfee 
doctrine that the infinitive was truly a substantive, which in- 
volves the fuither difficulty that we must explain in what 
'felation (or ‘case’) it stands to the leading verb (see Coning- 
ton’s note on Virg. G. i. 213). A Roman poet felt at once the 
influence of Greek usage, in which the infinitive never lost its 
substantival character, and of Latin precedents, which, if they 
may be traced ultimately to a similar source, had yet ceased to 
be coloured by any consciousness ofMt. That the infinitive 
is treated at times by Horace as a substantive is clear from 
such sentences as ‘ dulce et décorum est pro patria mori,’ and 
from its conjunction with a substan^-ive in the instances quoted 
below from Od. 2. 16. 39, Epp. 1. 19.9. 

The leading instances in Horace are, besides such common 
verbs as ‘ valco,’ ‘ mitto,’ ‘ parco,* ‘ tugio,’ — 

*certat tollere,’ Od. i. i. 6 (cp. Virg. Aen. 2. 64 ‘certanti' 
iiludere ’). 

‘furit reperire,’ Od. i. 15. 27. 

* trcpidavit claudere,’ Od. 2. 4. 23. 

‘ laborat trepidare,’ Od. 2. 3. 11 (cp. S. i. 1. 112, 2. 3. 269, 2. 8. 

19, E. I. 3. 2, I. 20. 16, 2. 2. 196, A. P. 25, 168, 192, 435). 
‘occupât rapere,’ Od. 2. 12. 28 (so ‘ occupât in agrum Sabinum 
transire,’ Liv. i. 30). 

‘urges summovere,* Od. 2. 18. 21. 

* coniurata rumpere,’ Od. 1. 15. 7 (cp. Sali. Cat. 52 ‘ coniuravere 

cives patriam incendere ’). 

‘ dolens vinci,’ Od. 4. 4. 62. 

‘ invidens deduci,’ Od. i. 37. 30. 

‘dédit spernere,’ Od. 2. 16. 39 (cp. Epp. i. 16. 61, etc.). 

‘ adimam cantare,’ Epp. 1. 19.9. 

‘ fingit equum ire,’ Epp. i. 2. 64. 

‘ vocatus levare,’ Od. 2. 18. 40. 

‘ imperor procurare,’ Epp. i. 5. 21. 

‘ interpellet durare,’ S. i. 6. 128. 

In the following instances the leading verb seems to be still 
more complété in itself, and the sense of ‘ purpose * (which in 
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prose would hâve bee» expressed by means of a gerundive or 
supine or final clause) to be thrown more entirely upon the 
infinitive 

‘te persequor frangere/ Od. i. 23. 10. 

‘pecus egit visere montes,’ Od. i. 2. 8. 

‘quem virum sumis celebrare/ Od. i. 123 (cp. ‘res gestas 
sumis scribere,’ Epp. i. 3. 7). 

‘tradam vends portal-e,’ Od. i. 26. 3 (cp. Virg. Aen. I. 3^9 
‘ dederatque comam difiundere ventis ’). 

‘me expetit urere,’ Epod. ii. 5. 


2. With Adjectivcs, 

It is this use which, though by no means confined to Horace 
among the poets (cp. Virg. E. 5. i ‘ boni inflare,’ Aen. 6. 164 
‘ praestantior ciere,* etc.), and not without precedent even in 
the best Latin prose (for Cicero uses ‘ paratus ’ [cp. H or. Epod. 
I. 3] with an infinitive), is yet sufficiently frequent with him to 
form a noticeable feature of his style. The easiest cases are 
those of a participle (which passes into a verbal adjective) from 
a simple verb which would require or readily admit a comple- 
mentary infinitive. Such are 

‘ sciens flectere,’ Od. 3. 7. 25, compared with ‘nescius cedere,’ 
Od. I. 6. 6. 

‘ metuens solvi,’ Od. 2. 2. 7, with ‘ timidus perire,* Od. 4. 9. 52 ; 

cp. ‘ audax perpcti,’ Od. i. 3. 25. 

‘ doctus,’ as a participle, Od. 3. 6. 27 (‘ institutus,’ Od. 3. 8. 
Il); as an adj. in ‘docta psallere,’ Od. 4. 13. 7, ‘ludere 
doctior,’ Od. 3. 24. 56. Then we hâve ‘indoctus ferre,’ 
Od. 2. 6. 2, ‘indocilis pati,’ Od. i. i. 18. 

‘ dignus ’ (=‘qui meret ’), with an active infinitive, Epp. i. 10. 
48, with a passive, Od. 3. 21. 6, Sat. i. 3. 24, i. 4. 3, 25, i. 
10. 72, A. P. 183, 283 ; ‘ indigna,’ A. P. 231. 

‘idoneus dare,’ Epp. i. 16. 12. ‘Fruges consumere nati’ 
^Æjpp. I. 2 . 27) is a step beyond this. ‘ Leviora tolli,’ Od. 2. 
% II, and ‘cereus flecti,’ A. P. 163, also belong here, the 
adjectives being only more or Jess coloured forms of 
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* faciliS)’ and the construction arising from the conversion 
of the impersonal ‘ facile est hune flectere * ii^o a personal 
‘hic facilis est flecti.* We may add, perhaps, ‘voltus 
nimium lubricus aspici/ Od. l. 19. 8,=‘quem lubricum est 
aspicere.’ , 

The following are the chief remaining instances : — 

‘caJlidus condere,’ Od. 1 . 10. 7 ; ‘ resonare/ 3. II. 4. 

‘ cautus dignos assumere/ Sat i. 6. 51. 

‘catus iaculari/ Od. 3. 12. 10. 

‘prudens dissipare/ Epod. 17. 47. 

‘ sollers ponere,’ Od. 4. 8. 8. 

‘pertinax ludere,* Od. 3. 29. 53. 

‘ efficax eluere,’ Od. 4. 12. 20. 

‘praesens tollere/ Od. 1. 35. 2. 

‘celer sequi/ Od. i. 18. 18; ‘ volvere,* Od. 4. 6. 59; ‘ irasci/ 
Epp. I. 20. 25. 

‘ fortis tractare/ Od. i. 37. 27 ; ‘fortior spemere/ Od. 3. 3. 50. 
‘ fîrmus pascere,’ Epp. i. 17. 47. 

‘ piger ferre,’ Sat. i. 4. 12 (‘impiger vexare,’ Od. 4. 14. 23). 
‘segnis solvere,’ Od. 3. 21. 22. 

‘ dolosus ferre,’ Od. i. 35. 28. 

‘ durus componere,’ Sat. i. 4. 8. 

‘ veraces cecinisse,’ Carm. Sec. 25. 

‘blandus ducere,’ Od. i. 12, 10. 

Margus donare,** Od. 4. 12. 19. 

‘lenis recludere,’ Od. i. 24. 17 ; ‘aperire,’ Carm. Sec. 13. 

‘ saevus fingere,* Epp. i. 15. 30. 

‘impotens quidlibet sperare,* Od. I. 37. 10. 

‘nobilis superare,’ Od. i. 12. 26. 

‘ ridiculus absorbere,’ Sat. 2. 8. 24. 

* utilis aspirare,’ A. P. 204. 

The broad resemblance holds between ail these that the 
infinitive names the action in relation to which the adjective is 
applicable. There is room, however, for considérable différence 
in the closeness of the relation between them, and evetPin its 
character* 
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On the fîrst point we may compare ' celer irasci ^ or * praesens 
tolIere* with ‘^blandum quercus ducere.’ In either of the fîrst 
two cases the adjectîve and the infinitive are essential to one 
another~it is a mere accident of language that the * irascibility ’ 
or the * power of lifting ’ is not expressed in a single word— but 
in the third case the idea of each is complété : the infinitive ' 
adds an illustration, almost a resuit, of the quality named by 
the adjective, it is almost=‘tam blandus ut ducat.’ 

On the second point we may notice the change in the rela- 
tion of the infinitive {a) when the adjective to whieh it is 
appended is négative in sense. This is clear in such cases as 

* indoctus ferre,’ ‘ timidus perire,’ ‘ piger ferre ’ : it may cause 
some ambiguity when the négative character of the adjective is 
less clear, or where it would hâve been equally open to the poet 
to regard it from its positive side, and to make the infinitive 
the complément of the whole, not merely of the positive part, 
viz. the attribute denied or disparaged. Contrast, e. g. ‘ ferre 
iugum pariter dolosi ’ with ‘ cautum dignos assumcre,’ ‘ callidum 
condere,’ etc. ; (è) in such cases as the last three given above, 
where the adjective and the infinitive seem to hâve changed 
places, where it is no longer an internai quality of the subject 
leading to some action, but an action which is the cause or 
ground of fhe attribute, no longer * brave so as to conquer/ but 

* famous because he conquers.’ 

* Niveus videri,’ Od. 4. 2. 59 (like ‘ nefas videre,’ Epod. 16. 14), 
seems to be more purely an imitation of a Greek idiom {XfvKoç 
ôpâ(r 6 atf àôéfjLLTOp îdûp). 
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Index of Métrés used in the Odes and Epodes. 

§ I. Asdefiads, 

Under this System are includcd five Systems, composed of the 
following verses singly or in varions combinations : — 

a. The lesser Asclepiad — 

— — — Kj<<J — 

Maecenas atavis édité regibus. 

/ 3 . The greater Asclepiad — 

• \J \JI 

Tu ne quaesieris scire nefas quem mihi quem tibi. 

In these two verses the caesura is carefully kept, in a after 
the first, in ^ after the second choriambus. The only exception 
in Horace’s writings is Od. 4. 8. 17 ‘Non incendia Carthaginis 
impiae.’ In 1. 18. 16 and 2, 12. 25 the préposition gives a quasi- 
caesura. 

•y. The Glyconic — 

•— — —\J yj ^ )sL 

Nil mortalibus ardui est. 

In two instances, in Od. i. 15. 24 and 36, Horace returns to 
the use of Catullus, and has a trochee as the ‘ basis,* ‘ Teucer et 
Sthcnelus sciens,’ ‘ Ignis lliacas domos.’ 

8. The Pherecratic — 

— — — \j \j — — 

Grato Pyrrha sub antro. 

Asclepiad 1 . employs a alone, Od. i, i, 3. 30, 4. 8. 

„ IL employs ^ alone, Od. i. ii, 18, 4. 10. 

„ IIL consists of couplets of a and y, Od. 1.3, 13, 19, 36, 
3. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28, 4. I, 3 » 
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Asdepîad ÎV. consîsts of four-line stanzas, 3 a +y, Od. i. 6, 15, 
24, 33, 2. 12, 3. 10, 16, 4- 5> 12- 
„ V. consists of four-line stanzas, 2 o + ô + y, Od. i. 5, 
14, 21, 23, 3. 7, 13, 4* 13- 

§ 2. The Alcaic stanza is found in 37 Odes : — 

1. 9- 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37. 

2. I, 3, 5, 7, 9, II, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20. 

3. I, 2, 3,^ 5,6, 17,21, 23, 26, 29. 

4. 4, 9, 14, 15* 

It employa three kinds of verses 

a. w I — WW — 



y. — — WW — w — — 
a being repeated twice. 

It is obvions lhat we bave here variations of two movements ; 
verse ^ repeats and amplifies the movement of the first half of 
a, verse y repeats the dactylic movement of the second half, 
putting the trochées after instead of before it. This considéra- 
tion proves that although to the ear the movement of /3 and of 
the first half of a is iambic, it was in idea a sequence of trochées 
preceded by an unemphatic syllable or ‘anacrusis.* The 
anacrusis is as often short as long in the fragments of Alcaeus 
and Sappho. In Horace it is occasionally short, but more 
rarely in /3 than in a, and never in either in Book iv. 

Alcaeus had admitted a spondee in the place of the second 
trochee. Horace made the spondee impérative, see on Od. 3. 
5, 17, 3. 23. 18. 

The division of the two halves of the line is marked by 
a caesura, which is only violated twice, in Od. i. 37. 14 ‘Men- 
'iemque lymphatam Mareotico,* and 4. 14. 17 ‘Spectandus 
in certamine Martio.’ There are two other instances where 
a préposition at the beginning of a composite word gives 
a quasi-caesura, i. 16. 21 ‘Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens,* 
I. 37. 5 ‘ Antehac nefas depromere Caecubum.* Horace seems 
to hâve paid great attention to the rhythm of verse excluding, 
and more carefülly in his later poems, ail conjunctions of words 
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which did not by their accent counteract that natural sameness 
of movement which we find undisguised in Alcaeus, \aî(fiQç 
Sé rrâi/ (àèrjXov 7Ô7, etc. No quadrisyllabic ending or beginning 
is found in Book iv except of the forms of ‘Nomen beati qui 
Deorum * and ‘ Consulque non unius anni.^ Verses of the form 
of ‘Gaudes, apricos necte flores ’ (i. 26. 7) are found only in 1. 16, 
26, 29, 35, and 2. I, 3, 13, 14, 19. ‘ Hune Lesbio sacrare plectro* 
in I. 26. Il is unique. It was the occurrence of these two verses 
in I. 26, and of the verse ‘Alcaee plectro dura navis* in 2. 13, 
that called Lachmann’s attention to the wrong date assigned 
by Franke, on Justinus’ authority, to the quarrel of Phraates 
and Tiridates, and consequently to these Odes, which thus 
became specimens of Horace’s later instead of his earlier handi- 
work, see Introd. to Books i-iii, § 8. 

There is no synaphea between the verses of the stanza, but 
Horace twice allows an élision of a hypermetric syllable at the 
end of the third verse, 2. 3. 27 and 3. 29. 35. There is an 
analogous licence taken in the Asclepiad métré ïx\ 4 . i. 35, and 
Virgil allows it in the hexameter, Georg. i. 295, etc. 

§ 3. The Sapphic stanza is found in twenty-five Odes 

^ I. 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38 ; 

2. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16; 

3. 8 , II, 14, 18,20,22, 27; 

4. 2,6, ii; 
and in the Carm. Sec. 

It employs two kinds of verse, the lesser Sapphic, which is 
repeated three times — 

— W yj ^ 

and the Adonic — 

The materials of the rhythm in this are the same as in the 
Alcaic. It is a sequence of trochées and dactyls. This is 
obscured in Horace, (i) by his excluding the trochee absolutely 
from the second place, where it is often found in Sappho, and 
in her first Latin imitator, CatuUus, at dè fxrj ^iXct <#>tXaa*ei, 

* Pauca nuntiate meae puellae ' ; (2) by his eschewing the break 
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tefore fee daetyl, <l>aiv€rai fioi Krjvos îtros êtoïiriPf * Ille mi par 
. csîN^ deo videtur.* The lengthening of the short syllable in 2. 
6 , 14, ‘Angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetlo/ is perhaps a trace of 
the feeling that, as the first syllabJe of the daetyl, it had the 
metrical accent upon it. 

The caesura falls commonly, in the first three Books, after 
the fifth syllable, ‘ lam satis terris,* though it is found, from time 
to time, after the sixth, * Quem virum aut heroa.* In the Carm, 
Sec. and the Fourth Book, Horace returns in this point to the 
use of Catullus and the Greek, and employs the second caesura 
frequently. In either the three Sapphic Odes of Book Four 
together, or in the Carm. Sec. alone, tliere are twicc as many 
instances of it as in the twenty-one Odes of the carlier Books. 

There is no synaphea, but hypermetric syllables are occa- 
sionally elided at the end of ail the first three verses of the 
stanza (2. 2. 18, 2. 16. 34, 4. 2. 22, 23, C. S. 47). By Sappho the 
Adonic was treated as if it scanned continuously with the verse 
before, and this use is preserved in Horace to some extent, 
a Word being at times divided between them (i. 2. 19, i. 25. ii, 
2. 16. 7). On the other hand, we find a hiatus at times, as in 
I. 2. 47 ‘ Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum Ocior aura.’ 

§ 4. lambic métrés. 

Of these two occur in Horace : — 

(1) The common Senarius or lambic Trimeter (for the name 

see Ars Poet. 252) in Epod. 17. 

(2) Couplets of the Senarius and an lambic Dimeter in 

Epod. i-io. 

Horace does not observe the Jaw of the Greek Tragic Senarius 
in respect of a short syllable before a final crctic ; see e.g. Epod. 
I. 27 and 29. 

Three instances occur of an apparent anapaest in the fifth 
place: Epod. 2. 35 Haqueo,* 5. 79 ‘inferius,* ii. 23 ‘mulier-. 
culam * ; but Meineke rightiy explained them as instances of 
synizesis, or using e and i as semivowels, after the analogy of 
‘aurea’ in Virg. Aen. i. 698, and of ‘consilium* and ‘prin- 
cipium * in Od. 3. 4. 41 and 3. 6. 6. 
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§ 5* These métrés account for 97 out of thc 104 04 bs (ra-* 
cluding the Carm. Sec.), and ii out of 17 Epodes. , 

Of the remaining métrés, one or at the most two or three 
specimens exist, which are to be viewed rather, as Mr. Munro 
remarks, as experiments. 

5. Aïcmanium^ Od. i. 7 and 28, and Epod. 12. 

It is in couplets consisting of the common Dactylic Hex- 
ameter and a Dactylic Tetraineter. 

6. The couplets named from Archilochus. 

Archilochium Od. 4. 7. 

The common Dactylic Hexameter, followed by a Dactylic 
Trimeter Catalectic (half of an Elcgiac Pentameter) : — 

— W W — W V/ — . 

Archilochium Epod. 13. 

The Dactylic Hexameter, followed by an asynartete' verse 
called lambelegus, being composed of a Dimeter 
lambic + half the Elegiac Pentameter : — 

— ..ü — V— j — \J ^ \J 

Archilochium 1IP“™, Epod. ii. 

A common lambic Trimeter, followed by a verse, also 
asynartete, called Elegiambus, composed of the same 
éléments as the lambelegus combined in a different 
order. 

Archilochium Od. i. 4. 

(a) A verse called Archilochius Major, consisting of a 
Dactylic Tetrameter 4- three trochées. It is not in ^ 
Horace asynartete, for the fourth dactyl is always 
perfect, and no hiatus is found ; but there is a strict 
caesura betWeen the two parts of the verse. 

(3) An lambic Trimeter Catalectic. 

^ àtrypcipriffTos, the term used for a verse of which the two parts are 
imperfectly joined together, where the last syllable of the first half is 
independent in scansion of the first syllable of the second half, e.g. 
Epod. 13. 8, 10, and ii. 6, 14. In this last case there fs an actual 
hiatus. 
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7. Two couplets çalled Pythiamhic^ from the name nudioç, 
given to the Hexameter as the métré of the Delphic oracles. 

(1) The Dactylic Hexameter, followed by an lambic 

Dimeter, Epod. 14, 15. 

(2) The Dactylic Hexameter, followed by an lambic 
Trimeter, Epod. 16. 

The lambic verse in this métré consists entirely of pure 
lambics. • 

8. A couplet known as the Greater Sapphic^ from the likeness 
of the rhythm of both verses to the Common Sapphic verse. 
The first line (which goes by the name of Aristophanes) is 
a Sapphic without the initial trochées. The second is a Sap- 
phic, with a choriambus inserted before the dactyl ; — 

\J \J \J — 

It occurs in Od. i. 8. 

9. Hipponactetim^ Od. 2. 18. 

A couplet consisting of a Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic, fol- 
lowed by an lambic Trimeter Catalectic: — 

— — V-/ — , 

KJ KJ 

10. Ioniens a minore^ Od. 3. 12. 

This is composed entirely of the foot called * lonicus a 
minore ’ : — 

\j . 

The métré is described by Hepbaestion, who takes as his 
type an Ode of Alcaeus, of which the first line, which he quotes, 
,.)feeems as if it may hâve been the original of Horace’s Ode (see 
ïntrod. to Od. 3. 12). It is not, he says, as it may easily be 
taken to be, an unbroken succession of similar feet, but broken 
into periods of ten feet eacli. Bentley pointed out that Horace* s 
Ode consists of forty feet, i.e. four such periods, and held that 
the arrangement in lines, which many editors debate, was 
merely a necessity of the writer or printer, and not to- be 
elevated into a law of the métré. 
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§ 6. A few words may be added on what is called by some 
editors ‘Meineke^s canon/ He noticed that, with two excep- 
tions, ail the Odes' of Horace contain a number of lines which 
is a multiple of four. Of these, 3. 12 bas just been discussed. 
It bas been arranged by some persons in stanzas of four lines 
(see Excurs. on it ijj Orelli’s édition) ; *but it migbt fairly be 
contended, eitber tbat tbe nature of tbe métré consisting not of 
verses, but of feet, exempted it from the common category, or 
that, inasmuch as ’t consists of four periods of ten feet each, it 
complies with the saine conditions as other Odes. The other 
exception is Od. 4. 8, which contains thirty-four verses. It so 
happens that this Ode already lay under some suspicion, on 
account of the historical difficulty of v. 17®. On these facts 
Meineke laid down the general law that ail the Odes conformed 
to the type of the Alcaic, Sapphic, and third, fourtli, and fifth 
Asclepiad métrés, and were to be broken into four-line stanzas. 
Od. 4. 8 was to be rectified by the necessary amount of excision, 
or by the supposition of some lines having fallen out. It will 
be seen, on examination, that the difficulties of 4, 8. 17 hâve 
been exaggerated ; and, at any rate, in the absence of any indi- 
cation of such a quaternary division, either in the pauses of 
the Odes themselves, or in the grammatical and metrical 
writers (who are usually keen-eyed for ‘laws’ in the greater 
poets), the chief recent editors hâve not thought it necessary to 
alter the Ode in obedience to the canon. Steiner pointed out 
that, whatever may hâve been the case with the Odes which 
are composed in couplets, there are but five other Odes besides 
4. 8 (omitting, again, 3. 12) which are fiovoanxOi or of uniform 
métré, and that this is too small an area for such an important 
induction. 

^ The law is not applied to the Epodes, the very name of which pro- 
bably implied an arrangement in couplets rather than four-line stanzas. 

* Bentley had complained of the same line, on account of the metrical 
irregularity of the caesura ; see above, § i. 
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NOTES. 


ODES.— BOOK I. 

Ode I. 

^Men hâve different ideas of glory and happiness — success in the 
Olympic games, civic honours, wealth. The f armer will mi turn trader 
.for any prospect of riches^ nor the trader give up the sea for any danger. 
One îikes a life of ease; anothcr the excitements of war or sport. My 
taste is lyrtc poctry, and my glory that you should rank me wüh the 
lyric poets of Greece^ 

Tlie Ode’ is clearly written as an introduction. (Cp. the- tone of 
Od. 3. 30, when the work is donc.) It is dedicated to Maecenas— as 
is the first of the Epodes, Ihc first of the Satires, the first of B, i. of the 
Epistles. See Introd. to Books i-iii. § li. 2. . 

Compare also Od. 4. 3, which recalls the main thoughts ef thXOde, ' 
thüugh its confident tone and the absence of a patron’s name point the 
change which had by that time corne upon the poet’s circumstances, 
Tivere is no need in either Ode ro trace the ‘ incongruous* mention of the 
Olympic games as among the naturaî objects of ambition to the re- 
membiance of any spécial Gieek original, such as Pind. Fr. 201 : — 

i 

diWorroSwy ptv nv’ €Vi(>patvoi(nv ïirvwr 

riiJLta Kol ari^aifoi tous Ô’ II' iroÀvxp^aois âakéfiots ptorâ, «. t. 

The purpose is to give the feeling of a wide survey of human life, and 
Horace does not draw a strong line between the (Jreek life which 
survived in literature and the actual Roman life of his own day, The 
apology for poetry, as one among the varions testes of mankind, is as 
old at least as Solq^ (2. 43-52)^ and Horace ^vonld tc^member the end 
of Virg. G. 2, esp, vv. 503 foll. For the same thonghts în a less poetical 
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fotm, cp. Sat. a. i. 24 foll. 'Quot capitum vivunt totidexn stndiorom 
Milia : me pedibus delectat claudere verba/ &c. 

‘ lEctre — First Asclepîtid. 

line 1 . See on 3. 29. i * Tyrrhena regum progenies.’ In neither case 
is there the spécial purpose in the address which lhere is in Sat. 1,6. i. 
Compare Od. i. 20. 5 with 3. 16. 20. ît is, however, a little more than 
a pleasing compliment ; in connection with the next line it has the force 
of * so far above us, yet whbse power is my protection, and whose glory 
is my pride.* The Cilnii, Maecenas' ancestors on his father’s side/ are 
named (Liv. lo. 3) as a powerful family at Arretium in the fourth 
century B.c 

atavis, ‘ancestors,* cp. Virg. Aen. 7. 56 ‘Turnus avis atavisque 
potens.* When contrasted with othcr compounds of ‘ avus, atavus * 
îiriirafriror, the fifth ancestor — ‘ pater, avus, proavus, abavus, atavus,* Plant. 
Péts. I. 2. 6. 

édité, Virg. Aen. 8. 137 ‘ Electram maximus Atlas Edidit.’ 

2 . Cp. Od. 2. 17. 4 ‘mearnm Grande decus columenquc reruin*; Epp- 
1, I. 103 * rerum tutela mearnm’ ; Virg. G. 2. 40 ‘O decus, O famae 
merito pars maxima nostrae.* Notice that here, as with the correspond- 
ing Word in the other passages, ‘meum’ is in the emphatic place, 
* to me.’ 

3 . sunt quos . . iuvat. ‘Sunt qui’ may take either a Subpmctive, in 
which case ‘ qui ’ has its consecutive force : ‘ sunt qui dicant,' ‘ there are 
people to say ’ : or an Indicative ^ in which case ‘ sunt-qui,’ like ‘ nescio 
quis,’ becomes a new pronouu, the subject of a definÿe categorical state- 
ment. The former is the more Latin construction, more consonant with 
the usages *of the Relative, and is preferred in prose, although the 
Indicative is also found, as in Sali. Cat. 19. 4, where see Kritz’ note. 
Horace, swayed perhaps by his love of Greek constructions, prefers the 
Indicative, after the model of clatK of. Cp. Od. i. 7, 5, Sat, 1. 4. 24, 2. 
I. I, &c. But he uses the Subjunctive also, Sat. i. 2. 28, i. 4. 74, Epp, 
i. i, 77. In Epp. 2. 2. 183 ‘Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curât 
habere/ he seems to use the two constructions as a means of contrasting 
the vagueness of a general statement with the defmiteness of a known 
pâtticular instance. * There are who hâve not, I know one who cares 
no| to hâve.’ 

otorioulo may mean either the ‘ course,’ as in Cic. Mur, 27 ‘ quadri- 
garam curriculum,’ or the ‘chariot,’ as in Ov. Trist. 4. 8 ‘curriculo 
graids est lacta ruina meo.’ 

4 . coUegiaae. On comparison with Sat. i. 4. 31 ‘ pulvis collectas 
turbine,’ perhaps rather * to hâve raised a cloud of ,dust * than * to hâve 
become dusty.’ The perf. may be regular, see on 3. 4. 31. 

6 
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fervidis, Virg. G* 3. 167 * volât vi fervidw axis * ; the pbject was to 
rotind the ' metae' as closely as possible, and with the chariot going at 
full speed. 

5. palma nobilis, *'the palm of glory,* Paus. 8. 48 h 8f^<dr 
èari icai iravraxov rf viKwvri i<m 64 fi€V 05 <poiPt^^ 

6* terrarum dominos. Ovid seems to hâve taken these words tu in 
apposition to ^ deos' \ for ia Pont. i. 35, ‘Nam tua non alio coluit 
penetralia rilu deorarum dominos qnam colis ipse deos,* the play lies in 
applying to the gods a familiar désignation but in a new sense, * the 
gods ’ being a metaphorical term for Cacsar and his family. Lucan 
(8. 208) uses the e pression again in the sense merely of ‘ kings/ the 
original passage probably being hardly in his mind. Dillenburger would 
take ‘ terrarum dominos * here as = * quasi sint facti terramm domini/ 
* raises them to heaven, very lords of the world,’ i.e. in their own feeling 
and estimation; (cp. Od. 4. 2. 17 ‘qiios Elea domum reducit Palma 
caelestes ’) ; and he is followed by many editors. For the reason given 
above this is probably wrong, but the same sense is to^be elicited from 
the simplcr way of taking the words; ‘ 1 aises them to the gods in so 
far as the gods are “terrarum domini,”* ‘ makes them like gods, lords 
of the World.* Those who hâve constructed the verse (see next note) 
with the sentence which follows, hâve sometimes taken the wôrds as a 
désignation of the Romans who are contrasted with the Greeks, the 
objecls of the preceding verses. Cp. the contrast of the two peoples 
in the parallel Od. 4. 3. 3-9. The expression would then be the same 
as Viigü’s ‘Romanos rerum dominos,* Aen. i. 282 ; but Mr. Yonge 
rightly points out that in Virgil it is used of the Romans collective^ly, 
and that we still lack proof that it could hâve been tolerated if used, as 
it would be liere, of individuals, 

7-9. huno . . ilium. We must supply ‘ iuvat ’ |rom v. 4. The inter- 
position of the fresh verb ‘evehit’ has been felt to be a difhculty. 
Bentley avoided it by altering ‘ evehit * to * evehere,* which he took 
with ‘ nobilis,* as ‘superare pugnis nobilem,* Od. i. 12. 24. Rutgers 
had previously suggested the course which has been followed latsely by 
Macleane and Munro, supported by ‘the emphatic advocacy of Dr. 
Kennedy.* They put a full stop at ‘nobilis,* making * evehit * the verb 
of the new sentence, and ‘ hune,* ‘ ilium ’ the distribution of the col- 
lective accusative ‘ terrarum dominos,’ in the sense of ‘ the Romans * ; 
see preceding note. The serions objection to this view lies in the break 
of rhythm, resulting in an auti-climax, which is caused by stopping at 
‘ nobilis.* The parallels which Mr. Mùnro allégés, such as 3. 30. 5, quite 
dispose of any difhculty which may hâve been raised against the break 
in Üie hfth line of the System, but they leave untouched the poverty of 
‘palmaque nobilis* if it is the subject of the preceding verb^ the Insf 
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i «eiiçt which descei^i both in fnlness cf sense and in wtigbt of 
itonud. . . . ► 

« 7* ii|obüitim; The epijihet^ if it reflccts th^ pœt's own feeling (cp. 
Epp* I. 19. ^4 ‘veutossie plebis,’ Od. 3. 2. 20 ^populam aurae'), suits 
i|lo thfe feeling of the poem. It is the paraUçl\)f the * dust ’ of >r» 3, the 
dftigers of v» 24, the discomforts of v. 25, 8 ec. * £ach pnrfenit has its 
dcawbacks, yet men follow it in spite of them.* , 

, tnttbabas a shnilar force, something of Jiivei»rs ‘turba Remi,* 10. 
73. Cp.Cicero on the unctertainty of the comitia, pro Mur. 1 7, pro Plane. 

4 * Non est consilium in volgo, non ratio, non discrimen.' 

8. oertat tollere. See Âpp. 2. § i. v 

tetgeminis. * 'J ergemini * properly ineanl ‘ three boni at a birth,’ 

as * gemini’ (Plaut. Amph. i. 2. 18 Muos geminos’) by usage meant 
two so bom. AfterWards it was used genefally for ‘ triple,’ cp. ‘ ceh- ' 
llilqgeminus ’ (Virg. Aen. 6. 287), &c. 

, honoribus, the instr. abl. as ^ Cl. Marcellum pontificatu . . extulit,’ 
Tac. Ann. 1. 3? The ‘ tiiple houours* are apparently those of curule 
aedHe, praetor, consul. 

9. proprio horreo. Cp. 3. 16. 26 ^ si quicquid afat impiger Apultïfe 
©ccultaro meis dicerer horreis.’ I or other metaphorical descriptions of 
the passion for enormous projx'rties, which was a characteristic of the 
âge, see the latter stanzas of that Ode, and 2. 2. 10 foll. 

10. verritur, '*■ is swept together after threshing.’ 

11. gaudentem, ‘ one whose pleasure it is.’ The point of the fol- 
lowîng Unes is the tenacity with which men cling to their own pursnit— 
so the instance taken is no longer the lorcily owner of a ‘ latifimdiuin ’ 
in the provinces, but the humble cultivator of an ‘ avitus fundus,* i. 

12. 44. 

* findere sarculo. , The verb and the implement secm to imply diflS- 
colt and personal work ; a harsher soil as well as a smaller fpm. 
Cpntiast *scindere ’ and * proscindere,’ used of ploughing, and compare 
Viig. G, I. 94 * rastris glebas qui frangit inertes.’ 

12. Attaliois condicionibus, ‘ by offeis such as Attahis could make.* 
An allusiop to the‘ proverbial wealth of the kings of Pergamüs ; see on 
Od. à. 18. 5. For the use of ‘condicio,’ cp. Cic. ad Q. Fr. i. i. 2. 8 
‘l^.ntiUa condiciô pectmfae te . . ab summa integritate deduxerit.* 

iS. Oypria, Od. 3. 29. 60 ‘ Cypriae ’merces.’ 

H l^rtoum. ‘ Speciem pro ^généré ponit more sdo,’ Porph. on 
Od. ï*. 4. So with * Cypria/ ‘ Icariis,’ &c. When Horace puts ^ 

t tpeçial for a general désignation in this manner he u4ually selects 
a Greek one. Fournamès are commonly assigned to different parts of 
üke Aegeao: the^northam part: ^yrtmm, thewestèm pan, 

«nnttht^f^nbok^ so naiæd ifom t^e smalHSland Myrto^ off the south 
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coast of Ëtiboea: léarium, to the east of Myrtouiiif aarned^frorn tbe 
igland Icaria, just west of Samos (cp. Od. 3/7. 21) ; ^Od. 1. a6. 

a), iouth of bôth the la^^ washing the iskhd of Crete» ^ 

16 . metuatui, ^ at àie moment when fie fears.*^ His repentance is as 
ihortlived as that of the * fenerator Alfius ’ in £pod. 2* Cp/^Od. g. 
16. 1-4/ wiiere the point is the same, * Otinm Divos rogat in patenti 
Prensus Aegaeo.! Dillenburger points ont the triple contrast between 
the ta<o hves, of dasger, and of peace otium ’) ; at sea, and in the 
country (*rura*); of wandering, and of rest at home ('oppidi sui’). 

18 . iiuassas, though their state bears witness to the nsks of the trade.w." 
pauperiam. 1 he * pauperies/ which the trader is üepresented here 

and in Kpp. i. i. 45 as flying ‘ per mare, per saxa, per ignés/ is not 

* want * egesias ’), but a modest compétence, such as Horace tells ns 
«v/as the school of the ancient Romaa heroism, Od, I. 12. 44 ^Saeva 
^pauperlas et avitus apto Cum lare fundus/ such as he attributes to bis 

own father, Sat, i. 6. 71 ‘ macro pauper agello.’ 

pati, for the inf. see App. 2. § 2. • 

19 . Massioi, a wine gruwn near Sinuessa iii Campania. 

' 20. solido de die. lie is speakiug probably not of letting the 
festivit^es* of the evening encroach on the day’s woik (* tempestivum 
conviviüm/ fJic. pro Mur. 6, &c.). but of breaking the continuity of 
business houre. Compare for the metaphor, Varr. K. R. i. 2 ^diffin- 
dere insititio somno meridiem/ and Horace himself, Od. 2. f, 6, 7 

* morantem saepe diem mero Fregi.’ Cp. * integro die/ Od. 4. 15. 38. 
Seneca was probably thmking of this place when he wrote, Ep. 83, 

‘ hodiernus dies solidu&est, nemo ex illo mihi quicquam eripuit.* 

22. leue, not so loud as to disturb slumber. 
oaput, Virg. G. 4. 368 ‘ caput unde altus primum se emmpît 
Ehipeus.* , 

saorae. Ail springs were sacred. Cp. Od. 3. 13. The epithet 
recalls ihe qualities which gave them that character — the beauty, fresh- 
ness, abundance. 

28 . lituo tubae, * stridor lituum clangorque tubarum,’ Luc. i. 337. 
The * lituhs ’ was a curved hora emitting a shrill note, used by the 
cavalry; the ‘tuba’ was slraight, and belonged to infantry, 

24 . matribus detestata, cp. Épod. 16. 8 ‘ parentibusque abominâtus 
Hannibal.* Cicero uses ‘detestatns’ as a passive, De Legg. 2. ii. 

25 . mauet, ^ st^ys ail night*; cp. Sat. a. 3. 234 * Tu nive Lucana 
r dormis ocreatus ut apmm Cenem ego.* 

love» of £he air, Od. i.'aa. ao, 3. 10. 8, Epod. 13. 2 ; cp. Virg. G. 

I. 418 * luppiter uvidns/ and G. 3. 435 * sub divo.* 

28 . teretes, ‘ of close twisted cord/ not loose in texture and ragged ; 
so thit itis équivalent to ' strong.* . , ^ . 
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28. l^àirviis, for the form, see on Od. i. 15, 10. 

29. dootarum, i.e. a poet’s. The epithet is derived from the cro^s 
doiSiSr of hêroic times, tv Movar* fôiÔa£€ (Hom. Od. 8. 481), the Muse, 
thé daughtcr of Memory- The poet leamt and remembered rather than, 
created. It is appropriated herc and elsewhere by a Roman poet with 
a feeling that it describes his art also. It is on a knowledge and 
imitation of Greek models that Horace rests his own title to famé. 
Ti^e lute which his muse strings is the ‘ lute of Lesbos.* 

hederae. The ivy ctown belongs to the poet (Virg. E. 7. 25, 8. 13) 
as inspired by Bacchus ; cp. Juv. 7. 64 ‘ dominis Cirrhae Nisaeque/ 
Hor, Epp. I. 19. 5. 

30. Dis miscent superis, not merely like ' evehit ad deos * above — 
* glorify me, make me as happy as the gods,’ but * admit me to a happy 
dreamland,* to the Movaûif vàirat, the ‘ pii luci * of Od. 3. 4. 5 foll. ; cp. 
3. 25. I foll. 

82-34. tibias . . barbiton The two instruments are intended to 
include ail varieties of lyric poetry ; see on Od. 3. 4. 1-4, and cp. i. 12. 
I, 2. They are divided here between Euterpe and Polyhymnia. In 
the two passages referred to they are both attributed in one case to 
Calliope, in the other to Clio. In i. 24 and in 4. 3, Plorace tiaces his 
inspiration to Melpomene. He knows nothing of any divi.^ion amongst 
the Nine of the different branches of poetry. For the plural ‘ tibias/ 
cp* Od. 4. 15. 30, Epod.*9. 5, and see Dict. Ant. s. v. The référencé is 
to the double pipe — two pipes used at the same time — one of a higher 
the other of a lower pitch. Cp. Herod. 1.17, where the oùAol di'S/h^ïot 
ical yvvaticrjïoi are generally interpreted in this way. 

34. Xiesboum barbiton. The Greek form of adj. and subst. seems 
to point to the imitative character of the poetry which he aspires to 
Write ; see on Od. 1. 32. 3, and on 4 6. 20. It is to be noticed that 
Horace prefers in the Odes the Greek form Helenen, Cypron, &c.', in 
the Satires and Epistles the Latin Helenam, &c. 

35. vatibus. The Greek lyric poets— for on Horace’s showing they 
had as yet no Roman rival. Cp. Od. 4. 3. 13, and note the change of 
tope. He there daims as his own, by gift of the public voice, the place 
which here he looks for at the hands of a patron. 

36 . feriano. aidera. I shall be raised to the skies with glory. A 
common Greek trope. Sapph. Fr. 9 if/aii€iv 8c vôKw Ôoxei fjLoi üpavSf 
3vinrdxco* Soph. O. C. 381 vpàs olpavov 
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Odb II. 

« 

^We hâve seen and feît enough of the wrath ' of the gods. Our 
population is thinned by civil war, while the Parthians defy us in safely, 
fVhat god can save our falling empire^ or atone for our guilt ? A polio ? 
Venus ? our father Mars ? nay rather Mercury^ who is amongst us in 
human shape^ and submitting tq be called Caesars avenger—you, 
Amgustus, you must be our prince. Long may you live — stay the civil 
war, and chasiise the Parthians ! * 

This is one of the Odes which scem to challenge us by the definîte- 
ness of their historical allusions to find their date, and which yet baffie 
us if we attempt to do so. That the portants referred to in vv. i-30 
are Ihose which followcd Ihc death of Julius Caesar, B. c. 44 (Dio C. 45. 
17, Virg. G. I. 466 foll., Tib. 2. 5. 71 foll., Ov. Met. 15. 782 folL), 
seems certain frotn vv. 18. 44, although Horace stands al one in men> 
tioning the inundation of the Tiber, Dio and Virgil speaking only of 
the Po. That the Ode was not written at that lime is still more certain. 
Augustus did not then occupy the whole horizon of poli tics. Horace 
was at Athcns, and on the point of joining the army of Brutus. Franke 
places its composiiion in B.c. 29, when Augustus returned to Rome after 
the victory of Aelium, and celebrated his threefold triumph (see v. 49). 
Dio (53. 4) makes Augustus assert that his mission had been ry varpl 
bttvûs anpaylpTi ripwpijaai as well as vùKiv ix fÂ^ydKœv leai iltraA.* 
KifKoju KaKwv ^€\la 6 ai. And the temple of Mars Ultor, of which the 
façade probably still stands, in the forum of Augustus, was built in 
fulfilment of a vow made by him, ‘ bello Philipptnsi pro ultione 
paterna suscepto,* Suet. Octav, 29; cp. Ov. Fast. 5. 569. If Horace 
identifies for a moment the * scelus expiandum * with the death of 
Caesar, his thoughts at least are not running on any cruel vengeance 
when .he sees in the avenger the incarnation of ‘ gentle Maia’s son,’ the 
god of peaoeful arts, of prudence and persuasion, of commerce and 
wealth. 

Compare with the whole poem Virg. G, i. 466 to the end — a com- 
plété parallel both in sentiment and expression. 

Line 1. terria miait. A common poetical dative, Od. i. la. 59 
^ mittes fulmina lucis’; Virg. Aen. 3. 398 'demittimus Orco.* 

dirae. A word properly of augurai signification, *of bad otnen/ 

«t 
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dlrî cometae/ Virg. G. i. 488 ; 'dirae aves,* Tac. Ann. la. 4^ Dillen-» 
barger^oiat^ ont that, thongh ptit only with the la$t of the two aubst. 
after Horac^'s manner, it qualifies both.| He ÿves*the following list,of 
in^axicea, ^ i. 31. 16, 1. 34. 8, 2. 8. 3, 2. 19. 24,. 3. 2. 3. ii. 39, 

4. 14. 4; see ^ Od. t, 5* 6. 

3. Pater. 0 d. 3. 29^ 44 * Nube polum Pater occupato.' 

rubente, red from the dames ef the boit which he’is launchitig. 

8. sacras aroes, * temple and tower ’ ; the Capitoline hill with its 
ti^o summits, one occiii^ied by the arx, the other by the temple of 
Jupiter. 

5. terruit gentes. The downfall of rain was so great fhat the 
wocld looked for a return of Deucalion’s deluge; cp. Virg G. i. 468 
*linpiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula nuctcm.’ 

^ 6. moBstra, anyihing stiange and porlcntous ; used in Virg. Aen* 
3. 58a of the noises of Aetna; Aen. 7. 21, of the transformations 
wrought by Circe. 

questae, as a Greek might hâve used d7avo«T6rv. The Word serves 
*to identify^yirhas feelings as well as her circumstances with those of 
the poet. She too said ‘ iam salis,’ &c. 

7 * pecus, ‘ immania armenta . . phocas,* Virg. G. 4. 395. 
agit visere, App. 2. § i . \ 

9 - 12 . Dillenburger points out how the words are chospn lo emptasize 
the general inversion of the natural order of things The fish * cling ’ 
as if they were birds — the dcer * swim ’ as if they were fish. ^ 

13 . vidimus, not necessanly of pcrsonal sight, * our génération has 
seen’ ; Virg. G. 1. 471 *quoticns Cyclopum efîerver^ in agros Vidimus 
undantem ruptis fornacibus Aetnam.’ 

flavum, Od. i. 8. 8, a. 3. 18 — an habituai qpithet, otherwise we 
might take it as meaning * yellower than usual from the flood.’ 

retortis litore Etrusco, ‘huiled back from lhe shorc of the Tuscan 
sea/ i.e driven back by the wind and so caused to flood. Horace uses 
* litus Etruscum*’ in two other places in this sense, C. S. 38, and Epod. 
16. 40, And this was the common explanation of the flooding of 
rivers. Cp. the account of the rise of the Nile, menlioneâ, though not 
approved, by Herodolus, 2. 20. So Seneca, Nat. Q. 3. 26 * si crebri- 
Olibus ventis ostium caeditur et reverberatus fluctu amnis restilil : qui 
crejicere videti^r quia nomeffunditur.’ < Litore Etrusco ’ has been other- 
talten af lhe Vight bank of the Tiber, against which the full stream 
dafheS; and is driven back so as to flood the lower left bank, * sinistni 
ripa,* V. 18, * Litus ’ is used for a river bfcnk in Virg, ^n. 3. 3^, 

16 . monumefitA regis wo uld .properïy include. boti ^^the * Atrium 
Vsfttæ,* also called * ^he ré sidence of th e 
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whk h. w a&at l à chftd to . iti .J to th ye aia ttr^^^ 

^ Kii^'TîÇima. hoT^ever, dôes not^couj^ so 

Tïamës oT*two sepa^te buildmgs as the two interests, histoitcal and 
religions, that altach to the same block of building. NSW tbat the 
identiBcalion of the cause of the flood with the murder of Caesar begins 
in these words, see on v. 27. ^ 

36. templa. Virgil uses the plural in the same way, Arti. 84. 
The temple of Vesta stood at the foot of the Palatine near the South- 
west corner of the Forum. 

17. n|mium, with ‘querenti,’ ‘ complaining more than he could 
beat ’ : she coraplains of the murder of her great descendarit. Horace 
connects the name of Ilia (Rea Sylvia) with the Julian line as Virgil 
does those of llus and lulus, Aen. 1. 268-288. The Schol. refer to 
Ennius for the story of her being throwh into the Tiber. Claùdian 
calls her * Tibetini uxor.* Ovid represents her as finding a refuge and 
a husband in the Anio. 

18. Cp. the opening of Lncan’s Phaisalia, esp. v. 10 foll. *Cumque 
superba foret Babylon spolianda tropacis Ausoniis, umbraque erraret" 
Crassus inulta, Bclla geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos ’ ; see also 
Epod. 7. 5-10. 

* 19.^ love nop probante. Jupiter, as the Schol. says, * terreri voluit 
populum, non perire ^ ; he diSïipproves the excessive vengeance of Ilia. 
For the division of a word betwecn the third and fourth Unes of a 
Sapphic stanza, cp. i. 25. ii ‘ sub inter- lunia vento’; 2. 16. 7 ‘ncque 
purpura ve-nale neque auro.’ 

21. cives. The purpose for which the sword is sharpened, is indi- 
cated partly by the contrasted ‘better^ purpose, partly by the emphasis 
on * cives ’ ; not as soldiers, nor as Romans against foreigners, but as 
citizens, in pursuance of an intestine, civil quarrel ; see on Od. i . 32. 5, 
and I. 35. 34. Compare ^he use of ‘ soror ’ in Virg. Aen. 1 2. 871. 

22. gi^avos, Od. 3. 5. 4 = *moles£i.’ 

Peraae. From the décliné of the Syro-Macedonian kingdom, B.^c. 
250 foll. to tlie restoration of a Persian dynasty in the person of Artax- 
erxeS) the founder bf the Sassanidae, a. d. 226, the ruling race of western 
Asia was the Parthi, a tribe originally settled to the east of Medî%, and 
immediately south of the Caspian. Their kings, the Arsacidae, ^ed 
their capital at Seleucia on the Tigris, where they adopted the pomp 
and title of the ol^ Persian monarchs, t^iyas, 

Horace is the only Augustan writer who calls them ‘Persae’ (and 
thè’efore, lï^Uowing the Oi«ek usage, also * Medi* ; see below, v. 51), 
Èxt instance prObabljr of the prédominant influence of Greck associations 
itpon his sty^’ Cp. the «till more definite identificâtion of Üie two 
dynasties, ». 17 *R«^dit^ Cyw soUo l^raatenJ 
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Sié. tftfa, yooth thinned by tbeîr parents* crimes. There wîU 
be few to heiÈi^ the stofy, for civil war bas killed those who should hâve 
%red up son^'lor the State ; cp. C. S. 17-20. 

h' 25 . mentis imperi rebus. The dative = ‘ut rebus succnrrat,’ 

** rebus,* * the fortunes.* It is a variety of the more usual ‘ ruentibus 
as Virgf uses * res fractae/ Tac, * res labantes.* 

26 . imperi, ‘the empire* «the whole System of Roman ruîe — the 
State kl its aspect of power and majesty, î. 37. 8. Sometimes it con- 
tains more definitely the idea of the dominion of Rome over foreign 
peuples, 3. 5. 4 ‘ adiectis Britannis Imperio ’ ; cp. the verb in 3. 6. 5 
< Dis te minorem quod geris imperas [Romane].’ 4. 15. 14 ‘fama . . et 
imperi Porrecta maiestas ad ortus solis et Hesperium cubile * seems to 
combine bolh shades of meaning. 

27. mfbus audientem, ‘ turning a dcaf ear to their litanies.’ Vesta 
îs mpresented as offended at the murder of the Pontifex Maximus, 

. whose office was specially connected with her service and temple, see 
above, v. 16. Ordinarily she would be the protectress of Rome. 

29 . soelus, dyoSf guilt which involves cérémonial pollution. Cp. 
Virg. E. 4. 13 ‘ sceleris vestigia nostri*; Hor. Epod. 7. i ‘ Quo, quo, 
scelesti ruitis ’1 The ‘ scehis,* which in those places is the guilt of civil 
bloodshed generally, is here summed up in the murder of Caesar. , 

31 . Hom, II. 5. 186 (ÎKvfiévos &fiovs, veiling his brightness 

that mortals might look upon him. 

^ 2 , augur. Apollo (fiàpns, Aid? irpocpi^rTfs ) — Romanized as the gbd 
^ of augury, Virg. Aen. 4. 376,— may tell them how the pollution is t© 

I be removed. 

38 . Bryoina, < VenuSj* frpm her teniple on Mount Eryx i n Sidlvl * 
Virg. Aen. 5. 759. The people of Segesta applied toTTiBêrms’to testtw 
this temple on the ground of its mylhical connection with the fomsfder 
of the Julian gens, and he ‘ suscepit curam libens ut eoofaaguîneüs,* 
Tac. Ann. 4. 43. 

^ ^ ridons, 

genus et nepotes, « * genus nepotum,* Od. 3. 17. 3. The purpose 
of the hendiadys is to give full emphasis to ‘ neglectum’ and to ‘auctor* 
by allowing each a clause to itself. 

36 . auctor. Mais, the father of Romulus and Remus ; Virg. Aen. 4. 
^generis nec Dardanus auctor.* 

37 , ludo, war is the sport of 'Mars (see on Od. i. 28. 17) as the tums 
Ofluck are the sport of Fortune, Od. 3. 29. 50; the miseries and errors 
pf loirers, of Venus and Cupid, 1.^3. 10, 3. ^^7. ^7. 

39 . Hauri. This is the reading of ail the MSS. and of Acr. and 
Forph, Tan, Faber conjectwred * Marsi,* and Bentley argues at lengtb 
fcsr it on the gronnd that th^ * Umn * were *nec fprtes, ae^^peditei, nec 
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tbminns pugnantes.’ To the 6rst point Ritter well aimm that it U 
ferocityi not courage, which is in question. For the raers he shows 
from Sali. Jug. 59 that the Numidae at least had leamt ,at this time té 
mingle foot soldiers amongst their cavalry. For the Roman practice 
in this respect see Liv. 26. 4, Caes. B. G. i. 48, 7, 65. This is sinipler 
than Orelli’s explanation of * peditis,* * dismounted.* 
oruentum, ‘ bleeding.* 

41 - 43 . ‘ Or if thou bc sweet Maia's winged child wearing carth 
the disguise of human youth.’ 

41 . iuvenem, Virg. K. 1. 43 'Hic ilium vidi iuvenem’; G. i. 500 
^ Hune saltem everso iuvenem succurrere seclo Ne prohibete.* Augustes 
Would be now, if we take Franke’s date for the Ode, thirty-four years 
old. 

46 - 50 . Cp. Virg. G. i. 503 ' lampridem nobis caeli te regh> Caesar, 
Invidet, atque hominum queritur curare triumphos ; Quippe ubi faa 
versum atque nefas,’ &c. 

47. nostris vitiis iniquum, ‘ intolérant of,* ‘ non diutiussnequa mente 
vitia ferentem.* Frank e sees in these worr^s a référencé to the Censorian 
power which Octavianus had accepted in the year B. c. 29. 

48 . aura tollat, keeps up the character of the winged Mercury, ever 
* on tiptoe * for^flight. 

49 . triumphos. ' Caesar triplici invectus Romana triumpho Moenia,* 
Virg. Aen. 8. 714 ; ' Curules triumphos très egit, Dalmaticum, Actiacum, 
Alexandrinum ; continuo triduo omnes,* SueL Oct. 22. 

50 . pater., The title of ' Pater patriae * was not solemnly given to 
Augustus by the Senate till B.c. 2, but, as Ovid says, Fast. 2. 127, it 
was only the ratification of a title which had been long given him by 
popular usage ; ' Sancte Pater patriae, tibi Plebs, tibi Çuria nomen Hoc 
dédit ; hoc dedinius nos tibi nomen Eques ; Res tamen ante dédit.’ It 
was a title familiar to Roman eurs, having been given by the Senate 
to Cicero (Juv. 8. 243), and in earlier times to Camillus by the army 
(Liv. 5. 49) ; and ' Parenti patriae ’ had been the inscription plaoed by 
the people on the column erected in the Forum to Julius Caesàr’s 
memory, Suet. Jul. 85, Cic. Phil. i. 2. Horace promises (Od. 3. 24. 
27) a similar title to any one who will venture to restrain the licence 
of the time,* pointing, of course, to Augustus, * Si quaeret Pater urbium 
Subscribi statnis, indomitam audeat Refrenare licentiam/ The title of 
'Princeps ’ (Od, 4. 14, 6), sc. 'senatus,* must also (if we take Franke’s 
date for the Ode) be here anticipated^^as it was conferred on him in the 
following year (B. c. 28) by Agrippa»*his colleague in the Censorship, 
Dio C. 53. I. 

61 . Augustus is to restore the^disturbe# order of things, w. 21, 22, 
to the c^il waj» And to retrieyc tbA niilitary gloiQr of Rome, which 
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hftd been^ml^ed'by the defeat of Crassaa in B.c. 53, and Antony in 
B.C. * * 

$ 1 . «agaitnre, Od, 2« 9. 24. 

52. Caeanr. The trne name of the incarnate Merctiry is reserved to 
b«rthe last word left on onr ears, the word that stills ail the fears and ^ 
satiafies ail the doubts of the preceding stanzas. 


• ODE III. 

* O skip, in which Virgiî is sailing to Greece, carry thy 'precious 
hurden safely. It is a drcadful risky the sea. He was a hardy bold 
man who first vatiured upon it. T^e gods meant it to be a barrier 
impassahlcy but inan delights in disobedteme. Prometheus brought 
fire on earth and sickness with it, Daedalus tried to Jly. Acheron was 
no barrier to Hercules. Where shall we stop ? and when will Jove be 
aàle to lay aside his boit s ofwrath ? * 

Thîs Ode has been very generally referred to the voyage of Virgil to 
Atbens, from which he retumed only to die in B.c. 19. This, however, 
would fix its composition four years later than the date which the con- 
sidérations suggested by Od. i. 12 Icad us to assign to the publication 
of Books i-iii ; nor is it an Ode which seems very likely to hâve bec^ 
inserted after publication. Given to the world in Virgil’s lifetime, it 
seems playful and affectionate, but it would seem cold and irrelevant to 
be published after his early death, and in a volume in which it was the 
sole record of their friendship. Franke felt the difficulty so much that 
he proposcd to read ' Quintilium ' for ‘ Vergilium,* thinkin^ that he 
could trace a coirespondence between this Ode and i. 24, especially in 
V. 1 1 ‘ heu non ita creditum.’ It has even been suggested that it may 
hâve been another Vergilius, as is the case probably with Od. 4. 12.^ 
The simplest solution would be that the reference is to another voyage. 
AH we kiiow even of the voyage in B.c. 19 is due to the fragmen|ary 
biopaphy which goes by the name of Donatus* and which is not sup- 
posed to be earller thah the fîfth century. 

For other notices of Horace’s friendship for Virgil, cp. Sat. 1. 5. 40 ; 
5 . 5^* The form of the Ode may hâve been suggested hy a poem of 
CalltmachuSÿ the beginning of which is preserved ^ 

d roBs à rà f/i 6 pw ^éyyoi bpLbv rh râi (oa» 
apwafas, irori tv Zaros Inrtvfmt Ai/icvooat^irWf 
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Statius’ * Propemptîcon Metio Celeri/ Sylv. 3. 2, is in great part an 
expansion of Horace’s poem.' We may contrast Horace’s wishea for 
the voyage of an enemy, Epod. 10. 

The tirade against sea-travelling as one form of man's restless audacity 
is in part playful ; and as Prof. Sellar (Roman Poets of the Augustan 
Age, p. 120) suggests, adapted to Virgil’s own tempérament and ex- 
pressed feelings : but Horace recurs to the idea that commerce and the 
mingling of nations are against nature and a source of evil, and that if 
the golden agc could return they would cease ; Od. 3. 24. 36-41, Epod. 
l6. 57-62. Cp. Virg, E. 4. 32-39 ; and Hesiod cpya leai 236. 

Métré — Third Ascîepiad. 

Lines 1 - 7 . sic . . regat . . reddas. This may be taken, * Pay back 
(may Venus so guide thee),^ &c., a wish, with a parenthetical wish for 
that which is necessary to ils accomplishment. But ‘ sic ’ in wishes, as 
in protestations, seems always to involvc a condition ; see Conington’s 
note on Virg. E. 9. 30 ‘ Sic tua Cymeas fugiant examina taxos, . . In- 
cipe * ; cp. Od. i. 28. 25. * May you suffer shipwreck if you do not pay 
back,* &c. The prayer is illogical, for if the fehip did suffer shipwreck 
on the voyage it could not land Virgil safely. But the ship is per- 
sonifièd, and charged by its hopes of happiness to perform a certain 
task ; and what happiness can a ship look for but calm seas and favour- 
ing winds ? 

1 . potens Oypri, for the gen. cp. Od. i. 5. 15 ‘potenti maris deo* ; 
I. 6. 10 ‘musa lyiae potens.* He is addressing Venus (‘ marina,’ Od. 3. 
26. 5, 4. II. 15); she was worshipped at Cnidus under the name of 
€ü7rA.o/a, Paus. I. i. 4. Cp. Ov. Her. 19. 160 *Aubo Venus ipsa favebit, 
Sternet et aequoreas aequore nata vias.’ 

2 . fratres Helenae, ‘Castor and Pollux,* Od. 4. 8. 31 ‘ Clarum 
Tyndaridac sidus ab infimis Quassas eripiunt aequoribus rates.’ Cp. i. 
12. 25 foll., 3. 29. 64. They were especial protectors of sailors, who 
saw their presence in the electric lights which are said to play about 
the spars of a ves&el at times after stotmy weather in the Mediterranean, 
and which are now called St. Elmo’s fire. It is these, and not the 
constellation Gemini, that are the ‘ lucida sidéra.’ Cp. Statius Pro. 
Met. Cel. 8 ‘ Proferte benigna Sidéra, et antennae gemino considite 
cornu.’ 

8. regat, for the number see on v. 10. 
pater, ‘Aeolus,* from Hom. Od. 10. 21 ; cp. Virg. Aen. i. 52. 

4 . aliis, *all others,’ cp. Sat. i. 10. 77, an uncommon use, but found 
even in good prose ; ‘ vulgus aliud trucidatum,’ Liv. 7. 19. It is perhaps 
rather in its sense of dA.A,oror than of dXA.or, ‘ those of other kinds,* 
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4 : Xapygfty 'albus ïapyx,* Od. 3. 27. 20. The N.W. wind, which got 
its name in the mouths of those who crossed from Bnindusinm to 
Dyrrhachiuin, on whom it blew from the * lapygium Promontoiii^im * tn 
Apulia, and to whom it was the most favourable wind. 

6. fliiibus Atticis, *■ ambiguum utmm '' debes hnibns Atticis ** an 

finibus Atticis reddas,” ’ Porph. It is really govemed à-nb koivov^ as 
grammarians say, by both, This is a construction which Horace often 
adopts for the sake of brevity, and to avoid clumsy and nnmanageable 
pronouns and particles. ‘Compare the position of ' consiliis * in Od. 2. 
II. Il ; of * sibi ’ in 3. 8. 19 ; of ‘cantare’ in Sat. i. 3. 2. The meta- 
phor of a * depositum ’ (Stat. 1 . c. 5 * Grande tuo rarumque damus, 
Neptune, profundo Depositum ’) is sustained through the words * cre- 
ditum,’ 'debes,* 'reddas*; with Mncolumem* the 'safety* of Virgil 
becomes again more prominent than the 'entireness* of the repayment. 

8. et, ' and so.’ It couples two descriptions of the same action, first 
in its relation to Virgil, then in its relation to Horace, cp. 2. a. 10, 
4. 13* lo- 

animae dimidium, ‘ secundum illam amicitiae definitionem 4>(X/a 
icrï fua f*' dvoTy <râifJUKTiVf* Porph. ; Call. Ep. 43 ^fuav fi€v tpvxv^ 
Iti rà trvkovy S’ ovk oÎB' fîr* "'Epos ctr* 'Aidrjs ijpwaaff irA.^i/ à(l>avés. 

Cp. Od. 2. 17. 5 ‘te meae partem animae.’ 

9 . robuT et aes triplex. The original of this and other expré&sions 
of the kind is the Homeric trib^peos Bvpàs, 11 . 21. 357 ; aihijpeiov ^rop, 
24. 205. Jani took the words as — ‘robur aeris triplicis,’ quoting Virg. 
Aen. 7. 609 ‘ aetemaque robora ferri.* But the accumulation ‘ oak and 
triple brass * is like Aesch. P. V. 242 aibr)p6<ppot)v rt kom vrérpas €tpya<r^ 
fi4pos: cp. Od. 3. 16. 2 ‘turris aenea Robustaeque fores.* It is common 
both in Greek and Latin to put the two things conjunctively, rather 
than as alternatives ; cp. Hector’s wish for Paris, II. 3. 40 €Ï$* 6 <f>€X€s 
àyovôs r êfjttvai âyapôs t* àvo\4(j0ai, See on Od. 3. Il, 49. 

10 . erat. It is common in Horace to find a singular verb with two 
or three subjects where ail, or the one nearesf to the verb, are singular. 
Bentley gives a list on Od. i. 24. 8 'Cui Pudor et lustitiae soror Incor- 
rupta Fides nudaque Veritas Quando ullum inveniet parem * ? Od. i. 2. 
38, I. 3. 3, I. 4. 16, I. 6. 10, I. 34. 12, I. 35. 21, 26, 2. 13. 38, 2. 18. 26, 
3. 3. lo, 3. 6. 10, 12, 14, 3. II. 20, 50, 3. 16. 32, 4. 5. 18, 22, 4. 8. 27. 

fragilem truci. For the collocation of the contrasted epithets, cp. 
Od. I. 6. 9 ‘tenues grandia’; i. 15. 2 * perfidus hospitam’ ; i, 29. 10, 
2. 4. 2, 3, 2. 10. 6, 8, 2. 12. I, 3. 7. 13, 3. II. 46. 

12 . neo timuit. We may compare the curions remark about the 
possible excess of fearlessness in Arist. Eth. N. 3. 7. j eïrj 8’ âv ns 
fi(uy6f4€vos ^ êtvàKyrjTOS ci fjLrjSiv ^po&otro atiapubv rà K^ptara 

KO^ànep ipaal robs KeKtobs. 
iS 
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praeoipitem, Virg. G. 4. 29 * praecepg Eurns/ of sudden gnsts that 
seem to fall from the sky ; 2. 310 ‘si tempestas a vertice silvis Incubuit/ 

13. ^oertantem, Od. i, 9. n ‘ventôs deproeliantes * ; i. 18. 8 ‘rixa 
super mero debellata * ; 3. 3. 55 ‘ debacchentur ignés ' : ‘ fighting to the 
death.* The préposition expresses the peitinacity and unrestrained 
fierceness of the struggle, not its conclusion. 

14. Hyadas, ‘Navita quas Hyadas Graecus ab imbre vocat,’ Ov. 
Fast. 5. 165 : ‘ rain-stars.^ Cic. de N. D. 2. 43, says that the Romans, 
mistaking the dérivation, called them “‘Suculae*' a suibus." 

16. arbiter Hadriae, Od. 3. 3. 5 ‘Auster , . Dux inquieti turbidus 
Iladriae.* 

16. toUere aeu ponere. For the omission of the first ‘ seu,* cp. Od. 
I. 6. 19 ‘vacui sive quid urimur/ and Sat. 2. 8. 16. So ctrc is omitted 
in Greek, Aesch. Ag. 1403, Soph. O. T. 517. 

ponere, the wind * lays ’ the waves when it ceases to blow ; Virg. 
Aen. 5. 763 ‘ placidi straverunt aequora venti * ; Soph. Aj. 674 
ârffia TivevfjtaTcuv iKolfii<T€ arévovra rrôvrov, 

17. quem gradum. To fear the step, the footfall, of death would 
be a natural expression, and the personihcation suits v. 33, where death 
‘ corripit gradum ’ : ‘ quem gradum * must then mean, ‘ What kiüd of 
footfall ? ’ ‘ the approach of death in what guise ? ’ It has also been 
taken (l) as parallel to * leti via,* &c,*=‘quem aditum ad mortem*; 
(2) by the Scholiasts, who are folio wed by Gesner, as = ‘ what degree of 
death ? ’ i. e. what death is so terrible that he feared it if he fcared not 
the sea ? 

18. siccis, (rjpoîs àKXa’uarois ÔfifMffiv, Aesch. S. c. T. 696. Bentley, 
after Heinsius, would aller ‘ siccis ’ to ‘ rectis ’ (Cunningham proposed 
* fixis ’) with no MS. authority, on the ground that tears are not with 
us the natural indication of terror. But Orelli quotes, amongst other 
passages, Ov. Met. ii. 539, of a shipwreck, ‘Non tenet hic lacrimas, 
stupet hic.’ When the panic falls on the Suitors in Hom. Od. ao. 349, 
their eyes SaKpv 6 <l>iv irlpinKavro. 

monstra natantîa, Od, 3. 27. 27 ‘scatentem Beluis pontum,* one of 
the stock dangers of the sea, perhaps helped to become conventional in 
poetry by the popular misunderstanding of Homer’s fieywcrjréa vovrovj 
cp. 4. 14* 47* 

20. infâmes, ivaœv^piovs, with reference perhaps to their terrible 
name, ‘the headlands of thunder.’ They were proverbial for storms 
and shipwrecks, Virg. G, i. 332. 

Aoroceraunia. After Horace’s manner he names a speçial dangerous 
headland, as he has a spécial wind in v. la, a spécial sea in v. 15. They 
are ail, however, actual dangers which Virgil himself must encounter 
in passing from Brundusium to Dyrrhachium. 

B 2 
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22. prudens, *in his providence/ Od. 3. 29. 29. 

dîBSOciabili, * estranging * ; cp. the active use of * illacrimabilis * in 
Od. 2. 14. 6, though Horace himself uses it passively in Od. 4. 9. 26 ; 
so * penetrabilis/ Virg. G. i. 93; * genitabilis/ Lucret. i. ii. Ritter 
and others deny this active use, and render it by af ei^os ; but it is fqrnied 
upon the verb ‘dissociare’ and must mean either *able to sever,’ as here, 
or * able to be severed/ as in Claud. Ruf. 2. 238 ‘ non dissociabile corpus.’ 

23. impiae, pred. ‘ in^their impiety.’ 

24. transilîuut, *leap lightly over.' The word is expressive, as 
Ritter says, ‘et levitatis et impudentiae.’ Cp. its use in Od. 18. 7, 
and Sil. Pun. 4. 71, of Hannibal, ‘qui sacros montes rupesque profundas 
Transiluit.’ 

25. perpeti=TXi}ï'at, uniting the ideas of ‘ to bear’ and ‘ to dare.’ 
Compare the tone of Soph, Ant. 333 foll. 

26. per vetitum nefas, ‘ through sin, despite of prohibitions.’ 

27. làpeti genus, Prometheus ; ‘ genus ’ as the Greek ^kvo^. 

for Ulysses, Eur. Cycl. 104; cp. Sat. i. 6. 12 ‘ Laevinum Valeri 

genus.* 

28. fraude mala, ‘ an unhappy theft.* There seems to be no in- 
stance of ‘ fraus ’ in a neutral sensé, otherwise we might take it as a 
parallel of Cicero’s ‘ malus dolus,’ Off. 3. 1 5 . 

30. maoies, ‘wasting sickness,’ not to be distinguished from the 
< febres.* The things conpled are the cfTect of the fevers and their 
number. 

31. incubuit, kwfCKrjypiVj Lucret. 6. 1141 ‘ morbifer aestus Incubuit 
populo Pandionis,’ ‘ fell upon,’ like a storm, or a bird of prey. 

32. nécessitas, with ‘ leti,’ ‘ the doom of death.’ Horace elsewhere 
personifies ‘Nécessitas’ (Od. i. 35. 17, 3. i. 14, 3. 24. 6), but it is 
doubtful whether one person could be said ‘corripere gradum’ of 
another. 

36. perrupit Acberonta. For the lengthening of the short syllable, 
cp. Od. 2. 6. 14 ‘ Angulus ridet, ubi *; 2. 13, 16 ‘ Caeca timet aliunde ’ ; 
3. 16. 26 ‘ quidquid arat impîger.’ In ail these cases the metiical 
accent falls on the lengthened syllable. It is noticed that this licence 
dpes not occur in the Fourth Book of Odes nor in the Epistles. 

Herculeus labor, not without référencé to the Greek fiirj *HpaK\€iri, 
but as in ail Horace’s imitations of the idiom, with a more définit e 
purpose>and emphasis on the substantive. ‘Labor’ does not represent 
an inert or habituai epithet. ‘ It was a labour of Hercules to bnrst the 
barrier of Acheron.* Cp. Od. 3. 21. ii ‘Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Saepe mero finisse virtus ’ ; Sat. 2. i. 72 ‘ Virtus Scipiadae et mitis 
sapientia Laeli.* 
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è 7 \ ardui, so V and tÉÿ majorit^ of tolder MSS.,/jthough a fair pro- 
port»n hâve ‘ arduum.’ ^The geni is Anpported by Horace*B custom, 
Eppi 2. I. 31 ‘ Nil intra est oleam, nu extra est in nuce duri/ 

38 . A proverbial impossibility, Pind. P. 10. 41 ô olpayùi 

oÜiroT* àfjtfiaros avrÿ. 

40 . iracunda fulmina, ‘ the bolts of his wrath.’ The epithet pro- 
perly belongs to Jove himself, cp. Od. i. 37. 7 * démentes ruinas.’ 


Ode IV. 

The lesson of the Ode is the samè, though not so explicitly put, 
as that of Od. 4. 7 * Immorlalia ne speres monet annus,* 

* PVe hâve spring once more, ail nature is enjoying itself, Take thy 
Jill of pleasure, Sesttus,for death, which cornes to rich and poor alike, 
will soon be here, and then no more pleasuresJ 

H 

The Sestius to wliora it is addressed is probably identified with 
L. Sestius, son of the P. Sestius whom Cieero defended. He had served 
in M. Brutus’ army with Horace. Dio C. 53. 32 mentions it to the 
crédit of Augustus, that he appointed Sestius * Consul suffectus * in his 
own room in B.c. 23, although he was notorious for preserving images 
of Brutus, and honouring his memory. 

The Métré {Archilochium IVtum) is from Archilochus, Fr. 91 : — 

ovKkO* ôfMüs 0 àW€is âiraXbv XP^^' K&fxpfTat yàp §87, 
oyfios Kateov 8^ yripcUbs leaOaipet, 

Line 1 . solvitur, winter is a chain in which the world is bound, 
‘Rura gelu . . claudit hiems,’ Virg. G. 2. 317 ; cp. Od. i. 9. 5 * dis- 
solve frigus.* 

grata vice, ‘the pîeasant succession.’ Epod. 13. 7 * benigna vice.* 

2 . machinae, ‘rollers,’ such as those described by Caesar, B. G. 2. 
10 ‘ hoc opus omne . . machinatione navali phalangis subiectis ad 
turrim admovent.* The meaning of ‘ trahunt * is defmed by * siccas * ; 
‘ draw down to the sea the keels long high and dry,* navigation having 
been suspended during the winter. 

5 , Oytherea Venus. The conjunction of the two names is not 
found in any other classical writer, cp. Od. i. 17. 22 ‘ Setneleius Thyo- 
neus.’ In tbe procession of the seasons, Lncret. 5. 736, Venus is the 
companion of Spring, as Ceres of Summer, and ‘Evius Evan’ of 
Autumn. 
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6. imoftinente Luna, * when the "moon is high overhead/ merely « 
*1Sy moonlight.’ 

6. Od. 4. y. 5 f Gratia oim Nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 
Ducere nuda cboros/ 

deoentes, Od. 1. 18. 6 *decens Venus'; 3. 37. 53 ‘ decentes malas,* 
of a handsome person ; Od. 4. i. 3 ‘decens . , Paulus.’ 

7. altemo pede, * rhythmic,* falling one after the other each in its 
due turn and time. 

graves, * with their pondérons forges.* 

8. Volcanus. The employments of Venus and Vulcan (the latter 
probably suggested by the former) are a mythological way of saying 
that pleasures and labours begin again with spring. 

ardens, ‘ glowingred intheblaze,’ cp. ‘ rubeiite dextera,’ Od. i. 2. 2, 

urit, ‘ makes them fiery hot.’ The metaphor oifended Scaliger, 
Bentley, and others. Scaliger conj. ‘ urget.' Mr. Mimro makes a strong 
case for * visit,’ the reading of the Paris MS. A, which Bentley preferred, 
and which Keller edits. Among the variants are ‘ ussit,' ‘ vissit,’ 
* iussit,' ail of which he refers to the old spelling of ‘ visit * with the 
double s, as caussa, cassus, divissiones (Quintil. i. 7. 20. For this as 
a disturbing cause in the text of Virgil he refers to Ribbeck's Proleg. 
p. 445, quoting esp. G. i. 167, where ‘ provissa ' is read in the Pal. MS., 
and Aen, 5. 637, where * iussa,’ a correction of* vissa/ represents ‘ visa*). 
It must be confessed, however, that the epithet * ardens’ suits ‘urit* 
better than * visit.* 

9. Now is the time for pleasure, for drinking bouts in town, and rural 
holidays. 

viridi, of the fresh green of the young leaves that are now openîng. 

nitidum, Od. 3. 7. 7 * coronatus nitentes Malobathro Syrio capillos.* 

11. Fauno. Ovid, Fast. 2. 193, mentions a sacrifice to Faunus on 
the island in the Tiber on the Ides of February. The Faunalia of Od. 
3. 18. 10 are in December. 

12. agna, sc. ‘ immolare,* as Virg. E. 3. 77 ‘ quum faciam vitula.* So 
in prose, Cic. Legg. 3.12* qiiibus hostiis immolandum sit,* ‘ Immolare * 
has lost its spécial meaning * to sprinkle the salted meal on the victim's 
head.’ 

> 18. puisât pede, of knocking at the door, not merely treading 
the threshold. Plaut. Most. ?. 2. 33 ‘ pulsando pedibus poene confregi 
hasce ambas [fores] * ; Call. Hym. Apoll. 3 /eaï S^ov rà Ovperpa koX^ 
àpàacu, 

14. regum, of the great and wealthy. Od. 3. 14. n * sive regps Sive 

inopes erimus coloni.’ Sat. 2. 2. 45. * Epulis regum.* 

15. inohoare, * to enter upon what will not be finished,’ cp. Od. i. ir. 
6 ‘ spatio brevi spem longam reseces.* 
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16 . premet, 'night wîll be fipon thee/ used by a zeagma with 
* Mânes ’ and * domus.’ For the sing. see on’ Od. i, 3. 10. 

fabulae, the nominative ; best explained by ]^ersiiis’ imitation (5. 
152), ‘ Cinis et mânes et fabula fies/ ‘something to talk of, a name and 
nothing more.’ Transi. * the world of namés and shadows.’ There is 
nothing in it of Juvenal’s * Esse aliqnid Mânes . . Nec pueri credunt.* 

17 . exilifl. Bentley takes it as = ‘ egena/ opposed to the luxury of 
Sestius’ présent life, quoting Epp. i. 6. 45 * Extlis domus estoibi non et 
multa supersunt ’ ; or, it may be * hollow/ * unsubstantial/ like ‘ levis 
turba/ Od. 1. 10. 18; Virgil’s * domos Ditis vacuas^ et inania régna/ 
Aen. 6. 269. Rutgers explained it of the * narrow home ’ of the grave. 

simul = * simul ac.’ 

18 . régna vini, the post of avfiiroaiapxoSf ‘arbiter bibendi/ ‘rex 
mensae/ Macr. Sat. 2.1; see Dict. Ant. s. v. ‘ Symposium.* 

talis, dice made of the knuckle-bones of some animal, àffrpâyaKot ; 
Sat. 2. 7. 17 ‘mitteret in phimum talos.* See on Od. 2* 7. 25 ^quem 
Venus arbitrum dicet bibendi. It bas also been understood as *■ roiov, 

‘ of such wine as this,* as if the poet pointed to his délicate wines 
and young Lycidas by his side ; but we could hardly say ‘ régna vini 
talis* any more than we could say ‘régna vini tui.’ So far as ‘vini’ 
qualifies ‘ regua ’ and forms part of one notion with it, it is general. 


ODE V. 

‘ IVAo is the délicate stripling now, Pyrrha, that is wooing thee ? 
Poor boy ! disappointmcnt is in store for htm. Thy love is as the sea, 
as bright and temptingy and as trcacherous. I was shipwrecked on it 
oncCi but I escaped alive* 

Métré — Fifth Asclepiad. 

Lii^ 1. multa in rosa, ‘ in rosa ' might mean ‘ crowned with roses,’ 
as Cicero’s * potare in rosa,’ de Fin. 2. 20 ; perhaps the epithet * multa ’ 
points rather to a ‘ bed of rose leaves,* which can be equally well illus- 
trated. Sen, Epp. 36. 9 ‘in rosa iacere’; Arist. Fr. Ii6 \v ^dvôaptots 
arfdjfjuurt trawvxiCojv, 

4 . oui « ‘ cuius in gratiam,’ ‘ for whose eye,* cp. Od, 3. 3. 25. 
flavam, Od. 2. 4. 14, 3. 9. 19, 4. 4. 4. The correspondence of the 

name ‘ Pyrrha,’ irvppà, ‘ Golden>hair/ is enough to $how, if it were 
needful to show, that it is a fictitious name. 

5 . simplex munditiis, ‘ plain in thy neatness,’ Milton. ‘ Mundîtiae ’ 
meant a scrupulously exact toilet, not necessarily excluding, but not 
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requiring, any adventitious adornment. The simplicity of Pyrrha seems 
iatended to contrast with the lover’s elaborate préparations ; the * liquidi 
odorcs/ * multa rosa,’ ‘ gratunï antrum.’ 

6* fidem, sc. * mutatam.* Comp. Od. 3. 5. 7 * Pro curia, inversique 
mores/ It is an extension of the usage noticed on«Od. i. 2. i. 

6. mutatos deos, the gods as the givers of happiness or pain ; but 
from the close connection with ‘ fidem * there is probably also the feeling 
that they are the gods who listened to her vows and seemed to guarantee 
her truth ; ^pKmv Sè (ppov^rf viariSy ovÔ’ paOeiv cî 0 €ovs vo 7 Tl(€i 5 rohs 
rér* ovK dpxfiv « ti , Eur. Med. 492. 

7. nigris, Epod. 10. 5 *niger Eurus’; Virg. G. 2. 278 ‘nigerrimus 
Auster' ; so the opposite ‘albus Notus/ *albus lapyx/ 

8. emirabitur, oiira( X€y 6 p€Pov in class. Latin, 
insolens, * new to the sight.’ 

10 . vaouam, ' frec,’ not preoccupied by any other passion, Od. i. 6. 19. 

11 . aurae, ‘ ignorant how soon the wind may shift.' It is a common 
metaphor for anything that is fickle and changcable, ‘ popularis aurae, ^ 
Od. 3. 2. 20. 

13 . intemptata nites continues the metaphor. She (or her love) is a 
shining untried sea, * placidi pellacia ponti.* 

13 - 16 . Cp. Virg. Aen. 12. 766 ‘ Servati ex undis ubi figere dona sole- 
bant . . et votas suspendere vestes.* 

"^ 16 . potenti maris, on Od. i. 3. i ‘ Diva potens Cypri.^ 

16 . deo, Neptune. 


Ode VI. 

^ Her oie exploits requirc a Homer to sing of theniy says Horace, and 
so gives Agrippa the lyric glory that (it would seem) he has asked for, 
while professing to leave the task of celebrating such exploits to the 
epic genius of Varius. For panegyric cast in the same form compare 
Od. 2. 12 and 4. 2. 

The Ode is addressed to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the friend and 
connsellor of Augustus, and the greatest commander of his reign, He 
hnally defeated Sextus Pompeius at Naulochus in b. c. 36, and com- 
manded at Actium in B. c. 31. • After the death of Marcellus (and con- 
sequentîy, it would seem, after the publication of this Ode) he was 
married by Augustus to his daughter Julia (b. c. 21) ; was associated 
.with him (B.c. 18) in the Tribunician power, and was looked upon as 
his intended successor. He died four years before Horace, in B. C. 12. 
Horace speaks of his populaiity in Sat. 2. 3. 185 ; of his subjugation of 
H 
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the Cantabri in Epp. i, 12. 26 ; of bis engineering exploit of tnmîng 
the Lucrine lake into a harbour, though without mentioning bis name, 
in A. P. 63. 

Métré — Fourih Ascîepiad. 

Ivine 1. soriberis. Not necessarily a definite promise or prophecy, — * 
although Varius is said really to bave written a * Panegyricus in Cae- 
sarem Octavianiim* (see Epp. i. 16. 27, wbere Horace is said by the 
Scbol. to bave borrowed 2 J lines from that poem) whicb would bave 
contained the exploits of Agrippa, — bnt — ' scribaris licet/ ' I sball leave 
Varius to write of you.* Cp. Od. i. 7. i 'laudabiint alii *; i. 20. 10 
‘bibes’; 3. 28. 13 ‘tinget.’ ‘ Scribere’ is used of poetical description, 
cp. V. 14, Sat. 2. 1. 16. 

Vario, L. Varius Rufus, the friend of Horace and Vîrgil, and one of 
the literary executors of the latter. Cp. Sat. i. 5. 40, i. 6. 55, i, 9. 23, 
I. 10. 44, Si, 2. 8. 21, 63, Epp. 2. I. 247, A. P. 55. 

2. Maeonii oarminis, Od. 4. 9. 5, ‘Homeric^; cp. Sat. i. 10.44 
'Forte epos acer Ut nemo Varius ducit.’ 

alite. This is the uiianimous reading of the MSS. ; and the Pseudo- 
Acr. and the Comm. Cruq. found it, for the difficulty of the ablative 
made them scparate it from 'Varia* and explain it by ‘Homericis 
auspiciis.* Ritter takes 'Vario’ as a dative, and ‘alite’ as a loose ‘^d 
sensum ’ apposition to it. It scems better with Orelli to take * Vario ^ . 
alite* as an abl. absol., a constniction the use of which Horace is 
inclined to extend (see Od. 2. 1. 12, 16, 2. 7. 15, 3. 5. 5). The position 
of the words is quite in his manner ; the promise or permission standing 
first, and accompanied only by Varius* name as a sufficient guarantee 
to stay in initia any impatience ; then, measured off against cach other, 
the characteristics of the theme and of the poet who is fit to sing oP it. 
'It shail be told, but by Varias, thy bravery and thy victories, for he is 
a bird of Maeonian song.’ For the. grammatical difficulty of the sépa- 
ration of ' Vario’ from ' alite’ we may perhaps compare Sat. I. 3. 70 
' Cum mea compensct vitiis bona,’ if 'cum ’ be there a préposition. For 
more certain but rather less analogous cases of odd sorting of words see 
Sat. 1.5.72, 2. 1 . 60, 2. 3. 2 1 1 . The passages usually quoted on this place, 
such as (of Horace) Sat. 2. i. 84 'ludice laudatus Caesare*; Epp. 1. 1. 
94 ' curatus inaequali tonsore,’ are insufficient to substantiate the use 
of the ablative of the agent without a préposition. There is either a 
predicate présent, as in ‘ iudice Caesare * (Dillenburger quotes it as 

* laudatus Caesare,’ which would be just the case we are in search of), 
which brings it within the scope of the abl. absol., or else the subst. is' 
baiely personal, and the abl. becomes rather instrumental or modal, 
as in Ov. Met. 7. 50 ‘matrum celebrabere turba.’ Ov^ Her. 12. 161 

* *5 
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* Deseror coniuge * may be explained perhaps as following such analo- 
gies as ‘orbor,* ‘viduor^* The alteration 'aliti Ms easy, too mnch so 
to be probable. For ‘aies* as the title of a poet, cp. Od. 4. 2. 25 
‘ Dircaeum cycnum,’ and the whole idea of Od. 2. 20. 

8. quam rem cunque, ‘every exploit which thy brave soldiery 
achieved by sea or land, led on by thee ’ ; the construction is as if the 
préviens clause had run ‘ scribentur fortitudo et victoriae tuae.’ The 
:msù is common in Horace, cp. Od. i. 7. 25, and even in prose, Cic. 
pro Sest. 31 *quod iudicihm cunque subierat.* 

6. neque . . nec, * we essay no more to tell this taie than to tell,’ 
&c., cp. Od. 3. 5. 27. 

6. stomaohum. This rendering of the Homeric juljutu ohKonivrjjv is 
quoted by Charisius as an instance of intentional rairtiyuais, which he 
defines ' rei magnae humilib expositio,’ as if it were an undignified word 
chosen to show Horace’s distaste for such a character. In any case, in 
respect of this as well as of ‘ duplicis* and * saevam,’ thoiigh the traits 
themselves are traditional, their sélection is probably intended to point 
a contrast with the milder thèmes which Horace prefers. * I cannot 
Write of the fierceness and the craft and the cruelty of heroic wars.’ 

7. duplicis, vokvrponos, Hom. ; StirAoOs àvifjp^ Eur. Rhes. 193. 
Ulixei, for the form, cp. Achillei, i. 15. 34, and see Madv. § 38, 

obs. 3. ' 

8. Felopis domum, the theme rather of the Grcck drama than of 
Epos ; but Horace is probably alluding to Varius’ tragedy * Thyestes,* 
which was brought out in the year after the battle of Actium. It was 
greatly admired. * Varii Thyestes cuilibet Graecorum comparari potest,* 
Quint. 10. I, 98. 

10. lyrae potens, Od. i. 3. i. 
vetat, see on Od, i, 3. 10. 

11. egregii, Od. 3. 25. 4, ‘ peerless.’ 

12. deterere, lit. * to wear the fine edge off ’ ; cp. ‘ obterere,’ Cic. 
Verr. 2. 5. i ‘ obteri laudem imperatoriain criminibus avaritiae,* and 
Uenuare,’ Hor. Od. 3. 3. 72. 

18. tunioa tectum adamantina, • 'adamas* is hard 

Steel. 

.14. pulvere nigrum. Cp. 2, i. 22. The *dust’ of the Trojan plain 
occupies a prominent place in Homer. 

16. superifl parem, referring to his wounding Aphrodite and Ares, 
in Hom. IL 5; see esp. w. 881-884 *"11 (sc. Pallas) wv Tv 5 ios vtov 


1 Thîs was written before the publication of the and ed. of Prof. Mayor’s Juvenal, 
The note which he inscris by Mr. H. A. J. Munro, on Sat. 1. 13, argues niy main 
point more etfecdvely than 1 can. 
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tm^fKplakov — fjtapyaivitv àvir^itty lir' âBavâroiffi Beoiortv. | Kiî- 

irpiBa ii\v vpSjTOv axfSov oBract xup* lirî Kaprrtp, | a^ap ivfir aOrf) pLoi 
Mffavro Baijjtovi t<ros. 

17 . nos, not qiiite=* ego,’ but generalîzing, ‘ I and such as I.* 

18 . sectis, * pared,' so as not to huit, Orell. ; cp. * irresectum,’ Epod. 
5. 47, of clawlike nails; ‘eut to a point,’ Ritter. Who shall décidé ? 
The first makes the better contrast with ‘ acrium,* and so with the real 
battles of which these are the harmless parody. Bentley proposed 
‘ strictis ’ as helping the point of ‘ proelia ’ by the trapà vpoahoKtav sub- 
stitution of ‘ ungui^us ’ for ‘ ensibus,’ and as supported by Ovid’s ‘ Non 
timeo strictas in mea fata manus,’ Am, i. 6. 14. 

19 . vacui, see on Od. i. 5. 10. For the omission of the first 'sive,’ 
see on Od. i. 3. 16. 

20. leves, ‘ light-hearted much after my wont,’ i. e. whether in love 
or not, habitually given to light and fanciful thèmes ; ‘ iocosae Musae 
dediti’ ; cp. Od. 3. 3. 69 ‘ iocosae lyrae.* 

Odb VII. 

‘ The World is full of fair s/ots, but yotir own Tibur is the fairest. 
For ^t y our troubles i Plancus ; in campt^or here in Tibur ^ drown care 
in wine, Remember how Teucer put a hold face on his calamity, and 
found a new Salamis to make up for the oldl 

What Plancus’ trouble was we do not know, nor whether it bore any 
resemblance to Teucer’s by involving a compulsory absence from his 
well-loved Tibur. 

L. Munalius Plancus was a man of no character, ‘ morbo proditor,’ 
Vell. Pat. «. 83. He had been a friend of Julius Caesar ; after his 
* death he changed sides more than once between Antony and Octavius. 
By the latter he was made consul in B.c, 42. 

With the story of Teucer at the end of the Ode compare the con- 
clusion of Epod. 13. Il ad fin. 

Several of the best MSS. begin a new Ode at v. 15. The division 
was as old as Porph., for he notices and condemns it ; on v. 15 ‘ Hanc 
Oden quidam putant aliam esse, sed eadem est ; nam et hic ad Plancum 
loquitur cuius in honorem et in superiore parte Tibur laud a Plancus 
enim inde fuit oriundus.* There seems too little substance in the first 
fourteen lines for a separate Ode, and the récurrence to Tibur in v. 20 
is clearly the link, though a slight one. Mistakes in the matter axe 
common in the MSS. See Epod. 2. 23’ and 9. 27. Forph. mentions 
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and condemns a division of Od. 3. 24 at v. 25, thongh it is not so 
found in any extant MS. The opposite mistake occurs in Od. 2. 14, 15, 
whîch are written continuously in several of the oldest MSS., although 
there is no conceivable connection between them. 

ICatre — Alcmanium, 

Line 1. laudabunt alii, * I shall leave it to others to praise ’ ; see 
on V. I of the last Ode. 

olaram, ‘ snnny/ ‘ qnia soîi sît opposita,* Porph. ; and so Lucan took 
it, 8. 248 ‘claramque reliquit Sole Rhodon’ : or ‘ glorious’ ; Catull. 4. 

8 * nobilem Rhodum.’ 

6. sunt quibus, see on Od. i. i. 3. 

6. perpetuo, a continuons poem not merely touching incidentally on 
Athens, Ov. Met. 1.4' prima ab origine mundi In mea perpetuum 
deducite tempora carmen.’ 

7 . * To wreathe their brow with the olive plucked on every hand/ 
i. e. to seek famé by writing on a well-worn thcme. This is Bentley’s 
interprétation. The expression contains a réminiscence of Lucret. i. 
926 Muvat . . novos decerpere flores, Insignemque meo capiti petereinde 
coronam Unde prius nnlli velarint tempora Musae,’ a passage which 
Horace imitâtes again in Od. 1. 26. 6, 7. The * olive ' leaf is specially 
damed as the appropriate crown for one who wrote of Athens : Bentley 
quotes Sen. Herc. F. 913 * Populea nostras arbor exornet comas. Te 
ramus oleae fronde gentili tegat, Theseu.’ 

undique, al most« *by every onc,^ and so parallel to the use of 
‘unde*~'a quo,’ of the agent, Sat. i. 6, 12, &c. AU other interpré- 
tations are more forced. Orelli takes it 'to pluck the olive for a 
crown from every quarter of Attic soil,’ i. e. to sing of every myth, 
event, glory of art, that adorn Athens. 

8. plurimus. There seems to be no other instance of * plurimus ' » 
without a. subst. for ' plurimi.* Ritter will not allow the use, and 
takes ‘plurimus in lunoiiis honorem’ as = 'effusus in,’ as 'multus esse 
in re nota,’ Cic. de Or. 2. 87. But if Virgil says ‘ plurimus oleaster,’ 
G. 2. 182, and Lucan, 3. 707, ‘multus sua vulnera puppi Affixit mo- 
riens,’ ' plurimus ’ may well be used for the plural here. 

. in honorem, for the accus, cp. Epod. i. 24 ‘militabitur in tuae 
spem gratiae.’ 

9. aptum equis. So Epp. i. 7. 41 : iirvofiorov, îinroTp 6 <f}oVt Hom. ; 

' ramm pecorîque et vitibus almis Aptius uber erit,’ Virg. G. 2. 234. 

dites Myoenas, 11. 8. 180. 

10. patiena, of the Spartan discipline. 

11. perousslt, as we say, ‘ has so smitten me,’ has made such an 
impression on me. 
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opimae, Homer’s kpt 0 w\a( AÀpiacra, IL 2. 841 ; ' opitnae Sardiniae 
segetes,* Od, i. 31. 3, Virg, Aen. a. 782. 

12. domus Albuneae. See Mr. Burn’s account of Tivoli in * Rome 
and lhe Campagna,’ pp. 394 foll. He identifies it not with lhe ' temple 
of lhe Sibyl/ as it is commonly called, but with the second ancient 
temple, now the church of S. Giorgio, which stands close to it on the 
brink of the précipitons ravine through which the ‘ old fall * of the 
Anio descends. The topography of Tibur is especially difficult on 
account of the changes which great inundations hâve caused in the 
course of the Anio. One such is described in Plin. Epp. 8. 17. 
Another, in A. D. 1826, led to the excavation of the tunnels through 
the Monte Catillo, by which the larger part of the river is now con- 
ducted to the 'new falls’ beyond the reach of lhe rocks on which the 
town is biiilt. 

resonantis, echoing fiom the cataract close by. Albunea was the 
last of the SibyU. Mi. Biirn thinks lhat Virg. Aen. 7. 82 ‘Incosque 
sub alta Consulit Albunea,* &c., refers not to Tibur but to some sul- 
phureous»springs near Laurentura. 

13 . Tiburni, acc. to Virg. Aen. 7. 672, Tiburnus (Virg. calls him 
‘Tiburtus'), Catillus (‘Catilus,* Hor. üd. i. 18. 2), and Coras were 
three Argive brothers, founders of Tibur. 

14 . mobilibus rivis. Burn, 1 . c. *A third portion of the Anio is 
diverted just above the bridge into canals apparently of very ancient 
date, which, passing completely through the centre of the town, are used 
as the motive power of watermills of every kind and then fall again 
(the falls known as the “ Cascatelle ”) into the main strcam at varions 
points of the romantic cliffs on the western hill si de.* 

15 . albus, prédicative. The south wind is somctimes KivKÔvoros, 

not always ‘ niger Auster.* The lesson is that the very saine wind which 
brings the clouds will presently clear thcm. ‘ Albus ’ as ‘ albus lâpyx,* 
Od. 3. 27. 19; ‘candidi Favonii,* 3. 7. i. « 

16 . parturit, see on Od. 4. 5. 26. 

17. sapiens, * be wise and remember,’ &c., Od. i. ii. 6 ‘ sapias, vina 
liques.* 

19 . molli, * mellow,’ as ‘ lene,’ Od. 3. 29. 2. It breaks the flow of 
the sentence needlessly to take ‘ molli,’ with Ritter, as an impérative. 

20. tenent . . tenebit, ‘ as now,’ ‘ as by and bye,* stress is clearly 
laid on the tenses, so that apparently Plancus was now, or might be sup- 
posed to be, campaigning. 

21 foll. This story of Tcucer is not found elsewhere, beyond the 
facts of his being ill-received by his father Telamon because he retumed 
without Ajax, and of his founding Salamis in Cyprus* Cicero may 
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possttbly be referring to a common source in Tusc. 5. 37 ‘ad omnem 
rationem Teucri yox accommodari potest : Patria est ubicunque est 
bene.* 

22. oum fùgeret, when he was starting on bis banîshment, not 
‘during bis fligbt,* as tbougb be bad put in to sbore for tbe nigbt, 
as some commentators suppose; see on v. 3a. 

28 . populea, sacred to Hercules, to wbom as a wanderer Teucer 
would offer sacrifice; ‘vagus Hercules,* Od. 3. 3. 9. Orelli quotes 
Xenopbon, Anab. 6. 2. 9,*wbo speaks of sacrificing ry i^ycfjLÔvi *Hpaje\tt, 

27 . duoe et atispioe, ‘ under Teucer’s conduct and Teucer’s star,’ a 
curious tecbnicality of Roman military life to put into Teucer*s moutb. 
‘ Ductu et auspicio,* Liv. 6. 1 2 ; ‘ domuit partim ductu partim auspiciis 
suis Cantabriam,’ &c., Suet. Oct. 21. The two did not becessarily 
belong to tbe same person. Tbe auspices were taken in tbe name of 
tbe Imperator, and tbe ‘félicitas* was bis, see Od. 4. 14. 33 foll. 
Horace bas not exactly reproduced tbe technical phrase, for we find 
‘auspiciis Camilli, Augusti,’ &c., not ‘auspice Camillo.’ ‘Auspex* 
is used elsewhere generally eitber of tbe person who attends tbe imper- 
ator and actually takes tbe auspices, or if in tbe sense of ‘patron,' 
then on}y of some god who by omens or otherwise sanctions an enterprise ; 
but Keller bas pointed to Lucan’s * contentique auspice Bnito,* 2. 371 . 
Meanwhile a certain amount of doubt hangs over tbe reading. Paris 
A, with a few otber MSS., bas ‘ auspice Teucri,* and Acron’s note looks 
as if he bad found that rcadmg; * auspice. Fautore vel suasore, 
Apollinem dicit cuius responsa vel promissa sequebatur.’ Victorinus 
(fourth century), who is quoted in dcfence of tbe vulg., gives no sup- 
port to it. He only quotes the line for its métré, and two of tbe best 
MSS. of bis work read ‘Teucri.’ It may tben mean eitber ‘under 
the guidance of Teucer and of Teucer’s patron,* sc. Apollo ; or ‘ while 
Teucer is Teucer’s guide and patron.’ Neither is quite satisfactory. 
Bentley reads ex conj. ‘Phoebo,’ which would satisfy Acron’s note, 
tbougb nof so probably as ‘ Teucri/ The slight variation of a technical 
phrase, which is the main ground on which Bentley opposed the vulg., 
is really quite in Horace’s manner, see on Od. 3. 5. 42. Keller, who in 
tbe édition of 1864 read ‘Teucri,* bas retumed to ‘Teucro’ in the 
Epilegomena, but punctuates before it, constructing it with ‘ promisit.* 
Thé rbythm is against this. 

28 . oertus, (ra^s, 

2d. smbiguam, ‘that in a new land tbere sbould be a Salamis to 
dispute tbe name,* cp. the use of dfi^lÀc/rTos, Aesch. Ag. 1585. Lucan, 
3, 183, in memory of tbis place, * veram Salamina.’ Cp. Virgil’s ‘ falsi 
Simoentis,* ‘simulata Pergama,’ Aen. 3. 302, 349. 

* 80 , peioraque passi, Virg. Aen. 1. 199 * O passi graviora dabit Dens 
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his quoque finem*; botli are from Hom. Od. 12. 208 St tplKoi ùb yàp 
véi ri /ea/e&v éiSa^piovés iîfJLty, 

82 . iterabimus, * take a^in to the boundless sea/ which he had just 
crossed from Troy. It gives much more force to the dreariness of 
‘ ingens * than to suppose that they had landed for the night in their 
flight, see on v. 23. 


ODE VIII. 

' Lydia^ thy love ü ruining young Sybaris. He is no more to be seen 
on horseback, in the Tiber^ at wrestlingmatches, quoitsjavelin-throwing. 
He is lost ta manîy îife îike Achilles in h/s woman's dressj 

The name of * Sybaris/ at least, is chosen to suit the idéal character. 

ISetre— The Greater Sapphic, 

Line 2 . properes, so the majority of MSS. as against 'properas ’ ; and 
the subj. seems necessary to suit * oderit/ which can hardly be a future, 
standing alone among so many présents. ‘Equitat/ ‘temperat/ are 
more lively than the continued subj., and the mood of * properes ^ and 
* oderit ’ will account for copyists giving ‘ equitet/ ‘ temperet.* Bentley 
remarks that they would hâve completed their work, and written 
‘timeat,’ ‘vitet,’ * gestet,’ if they had not been stopped by the métré at 
‘ timet.’ 

4 . patiens, in âge and strength capable of bearing, as Juv. 7. 33 
*aetas Et pelagi patiens et cassidis atque ligonis.* 

5 . militaris, as a soldier, in soldierly exercises. For thèse, cp. Od. 
3. 7, 25-28, 3. 12. 7-9, S. 2. 2. 9 foll., Epp. I. 18. 52, A. P. 379. 

6. Gallica ora = ' ora equorum Gallicorum * : the best Roman horses 
came from Gaul, Tac. Ann. 2. 5 'fessas Gallias ministrandis equis.* 

lupatis, roughened with jagged points like wolves’ teeth, a form 
of bit used for taming the fiercer horses. ' Asper equus duris contun- 
ditur ora lupatis,’ Ov. Am. i. 3. 15; Virg. G. 3. 208 ‘duris parère 
lupatis.’ 

8. olivum, i. e. the oil with which wrestlers anointed themselves, so 
that it stands for the ‘ palaesira.* 

9 . sanguine viperino, held to be a deadly poison, Epod. 3. 6, 

10 . armis, the ‘arma campestria’ of A. P. 379, the quoit and the 
javelin. The ‘ discus ’ was not a hollow ring, as our quoit, but a solid 
dise of a foot in diameter, held between the fingers and the inside of the 
elbow joint : see the description of its use in Stat. Theb. 6, 616 foll. esp. 
V. 670 ‘versât Quod latus in digitos, mediae quod certius ulnæ con- 
veniat’ It might well leave marks (‘ livida ’} on the anm 
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12 . trans finem expedito. The object in throwing the ‘ discus ' was 
only to throw it the greatest distance. For a description of the game, 
see Hom. Od. 8. i86 foll. That which Ulysses threw Mpirraro <rfjiMra 
ttàvra I pifupa Bituv àirà * Expedire/ * to send it clear beyond.’ 

14 . fllîT itn Thetidis. How Achilles was concealed by his mother in 
woman’s disgnise, and how he was discovered by the way in which he 
handled some weapons which Ulysses introduced in a pack of female 
w^res, is told by Ovid Met. 13. 162 foll. The story is post-Homeric. 


Ods IX. 

‘ It is midtvinter. Welly pile on mon lo^s, and bring ont îarger 
supplies of wine. When the gods will, spring will corne back. Dofdi 
look formard. Each day *hat you get is so much gained. Enjoy it. 
Love and dance and play while you can^ for old âge ü comingl 

The opening is copied from Alcaeus, Fr. 34 

{;ét \k\v ô ZéOî, l/f S* vpaySt /xéyas 
XHpcjVf viTtàyaoiv 8* hZàrùiV fi 6 ai. 


m00a\\c rhv «’rt fjiiv riSeis 

trvp, iv 5è HÎpvais oîvov àipuBlcjs 
pié\iXpoVj avràp à/jufd Kopoa 
fxàKdaKov àfÀ(piTt$rf yv6<paK\ov, 

Horace has given a Roman dress to il, and the conclusion is probably 
his own. The tone is the same as Od. i. n. 

Thaliarchus secms to be a name invented for the idéal character from 
its etymological meaning ; a possible (though it is not found in extant 
Greek literatnre as an actual) s3monym for ovinrooiapxos. 

Compare Epod. 13 with its sudden change to the singular number in 
v.’6, as though he were addressing the master or the ‘ ruler of the feast,’ 
* Tu vina Torquato move Consule pressa meo.* The whole poem pré- 
sents a strong resemblance in thought and expression. 

Line 1. stet, a natural word to use of a solitary hill which * stands up * 
^ or * rfses* out of a plain ; but possibly from its position it is here meant 
to describe rather the depth and firmness of the snow, as Virgil’s 
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*pnlvere caelum stare/ Aen. 12. 407, of a thick and palpable clond of 
dust ; as we should say, ^ stands deep in snow.’ 

2. Soracte, Virg. Aen. ii. 785, hod. ‘ Monte S. Oreste ’ ; a mountain 
of Etruria, 2,420 feet high, about twenty-six miles north of Rome. It» 
striking outline, separated from the main range of the Sabine hills by 
the broad Tiber valley, makes it a conspicuous feature in ail northem 
views across the Campagna. 

4. aouto, ' piercing.' VirgiFs ‘ penetrabile frigus,* G. i. 93. 

5. dissolve. The frost is a chain that binds man as well as the 
earth and streams. Od. i. 4. i 'solvitur acris hiems.’ 

6. reponens, piling, laying again and again. The participle is 
gerundial : it gives the precedent action, or means by which the main 
action is to be accomplished. 

7. deprome. The verb is used-both of'bringing out’wine from 
the ‘ apotheca,’ or other place of storing, Od. i. 37. 5 ‘ depromere Cae- 
cubum Cellis avitis’; and of ‘drawing it off’ from the ‘ amphora,* or 
some larger vessel, as in Epod. 2. 47 * promens dolio.* The latter sense 
seems to be given to it herc by the addition of * benignius.* 

quadrimum; four years was a fair time to keep wine of the 
kind. 

Sabina. Winc from a Sabine jar *= Sabine wine ; cp. Od. 3. 16. 34 

* Laestrygonia amphora.’ Sabine wine was not among the better kinds, 
but it was such as Horace would drink himself, Od. i. 20. i, and 
he supposes the person whoni he addresses to hâve means such as his 
own. * A fire and some wholesome country wine are enough to keep 
out the cold.’ 

8. diota, probably the same as the * amphora.’ Both names refer to 
the two handles or ears. 

9. Epod. 13, 7 ‘ Cetera mitte loqui : Deus haec fortasse benigna Re- 
ducet in sedem vice.’ * Make the best of winter, its storms will cease 
when the gods will, and spring will corne back.’ There is certainly 
there, and probably here also, a suggestion of a winter and spring of 
fortune ; cp. Od. 3. 29. 43 ‘ Vixi : cras vel atra Nube polum pater 
occupato, Vel sole puro.’ 

simul s= * simulac.* 

11. deproeliantes, see on Od. i. 3. 13. 

13. fuge quaerere, Od. 2. 4. 22 ‘fuge suspicari’; Epp. 2. 2. 150 

* fugeres curarier.' 

14. lucro appone, set it down as clear gain. 

16. neque tu, ‘nor, pray,* calls especial attention to the prayer 
which follows, Epp. i. 2. 63 ‘ hune frenis, hune tu compesce catenis* ; 
Luc. 2. 637 ‘nec Phamacis arma relinquas, Admoneo, nec tu populos 
utraque vagantes Armenia * ; so the Greek atî 7c. See on 1. 11. ^ 
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^17. virenti, Od. 4. 13. 6 ‘virentis Chîae'; Epod. 13. 4 'dumque 
vii^nt genua * ; 80 a haie old âge is called * viridis senectns.* 

18 . areae, the open spaces ia Rome, especially romid temples, so 
that we hear of the * Area Concordiae,* &c. 

20 . ooxnposita, * the hour of tryst ’ ; Jnv. S. 3. 16 * ubi noctumae 
Numa constituebat amicae.’ 

21 foll. ‘Now too the sweet tell-tale laugh from the secret corner 
th^it betrays the hiding gîrl ’ ; * repetatur * is understood from the last 
sentence. Compare the* lover’s play in Virg. E. 3. 63 ‘ Et fugit ad 
salices et se cupit ante videri/ Dillenburger calls attention to the 
symmetrical arrangement of the adjectives and their substantives : 
‘ latentis pnellae/ ‘ proditor risus,* ‘ intimo angulo ' ; ‘ puellae ’ seems 
to dépend àvà koivov on ‘ proditor * and ‘ risus.’ 

24 . male pertinaci. This may mean either * but faintly resisting ’ 
or ‘wickedly (i.e. coquettishly) resisting,’ resisting in order to invite 
the violence. 


Ode X. 

* Hymnus est in Mercurium ab Alcaeo lyrico poeta,’ Porph. Pau- 
sanias, 7. 20, mentions a hymn to Hermes by Alcaeus, and that it con- 
tained the story of his theft of the oxen. Among the fiagments of 
his poetry (Fr. 5 Bergk) there arc what seem the first lines of a Sapphic 
Ode to Hermes : — 

Xarpe KvWàvas ô aè yàp (loi 

Ovfjios vfjwrjvy ràv Kopv<f}ais kv âxpais 
Mafa yévvaro Kpoyld^ fuyntra. 

The Ode is a study, and doubtless an imitation, not a translation, from * 
Greek. 

Mercurius, identified with the Greek Hermes, is celebrated as the 
teacher of language ; of the palaestra ; of the lyre ; of craft, theft in- 
cluded ; as the herald, TropvaXos, on earth and below it. 

Compare Ovid Fast. 5. 663-693 ‘Clare nepos Atlantis,* dcc. 

Line 1. faoonde, \ 6 yios is a frequent epithet of Hermes ; so he is 
the mouthpiece of the gods, ‘ ihterpres Divom.’ 

nepos, as the son of Maia * quam Atlas générât,’ Virg. Aen. 8. 141. 

8. Tooe formasti, comp. Horace’s account of man before the inven- 
tion of language, Sat. 1. 3. 100 * mutum et turpe pecus.’ 

oatus, * by thy wit ’ ; ^arro, L. L. 7. 46, says that it is a Sabine 
^ord œeaning properly * sharp.’ 
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âeoovae, ‘grace-giving.* 

4 . more, *rule,’ institution/ Pind. 01 . 6. 126 rtBfjibv àéBKùJv. 

9 . olim, so 'puerum* in the next line, iong ago/ *when still a 
mqre boy/ It was on the very day of his birth according to the 
Hotneric H)niin cîy 20. The construction is ‘ dum terret nisi 

reddidisses,’ ^ is trying to frighten you with threats of what he will do 
if you do not retum the kine/ In stricter grammar it would be either 

* reddideris ’ or ‘terrebat/ 

11. viduus risit, like iensit delapsus/ laughed to find himself 
robbed. 

14 . dives, with his rich présents, direpctV/ âiroiva, see Hom. II. 24. 
228 foll. Mercury, the best of thieves, is the best of guardians against 
theft, like Plato’s d€ivos <f>vka{ ipùjp hiivôsy Republ. p. 334. 

16 . ignés . . îniqua, it was neither because they were not watching, 
nor because they were friends, that he was able to pass safely. 

17 foll. His functions as tf/vxonofjnrôs. The * levis turba,* the 

* shadowy throng,’ ciScoXa Kapovrcav, are distinguished from the fewer 
‘ piae animae.^ 

18 . coërces, of keeping a dock together, prevenling them straying 
by the way, Od. i. 24. 18. Hermès carries xpvo'etiyi' when he 

drives the suitors* soûls to Hades in Hom. Od. 24. 1 foll. 


Odb XI. 

* Do not go to the Jstro/ogers, Leuconoé, Better bear life as it 
cornes ; enjoy the présent , and think as littîe as possible about the 
futurel 

On the * mathcmatici’ see Dict. Ant. s. v. Astrologia ; *geuus 
hominum potentibus infidum sperantibus fhllax quod in civitate nostra 
et vetabitur semper et retinebitur,’ Tac. Hist. i. 22. Horace himself 
was not above an interest in the superstition of the day, see Od. 2. 17, 
and Sat. i. 6. 113. 

The name of Leuconoe is chosen doubtless in part at least as a pretty 
sounding name which suits the Choriambic métré, as Neobule and 
Liparaeus suits the Ionie a minore of Od. 3. 1 2, It is possible also that 
Horace may hâve looked to its et3rmology, but it is hard for us to say 
whether it would hâve conveyed a complimentary sense or the reverse ; 
'candida’ or *clara mente’ say some of his editors, * etnpty-minded ’ 
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say others. Pindar’s \€VK<d ippitfts, Pyth. 4. 194, which is quoted in 
support of the latter view, seems rather to imply ‘malignity' than 
‘folly/ 

IKatre — Second Asclepîad, 

Line 1 , tu, see on Od. i. 9. 16. The use of the pronoun emphasizes 
the prayer, ‘ Pray do not.’ 

quaesierîs, Madv. § 386. The perf. subj. is more usual than the 
près. subj. or impérative in prohibitions addressed to the second person. 
‘ Hoc facilo ; hoc ne fcceris,’ Cic. Div. 2. 61. 

8. numéros, * tables,’ * calculations,* Juv. 6. 576. Civ. Div. 2. 47 
‘rationes Chaldaeas.* 

ut melius, oaq) p€\riov, ‘ How much better is it ! ’ So in prose, 
Cic. Mil. 24 ‘ Ut contempsit ac pro nihilo putavit,* &c. 

4 . seu . . seu. It is a question whether the apodosis is to be looked 
for in ‘ ut melius,* &c., or in ‘ sapias.* Orelli prefers the latter, as 
avoiding an awkward break in the run of v. 6. 

6. débilitât, breaks the force of; beats the waves on the rocks till 
they are tired. 

pumioibus, of any rocks ‘vesco sale peresa* (Lucr. i. 320); so 
Virg. Aen. 5. 214. • 

6. sapias, Od. i. 7. 17. 

ligues, ‘ clear.* This was done either with a linen strainer, or by 
other means, such as those described in Sat. 2. 4. 55. 

spatio brevi, ‘ by the thought of the little span of life.* 

7. dum loquimur, imitated by Pers. 5. 153 ‘ Vive memor leti : fugit 
hora ; hoc quod loquor inde est.* 

8. carpe diem. What is the metaphor? Is it of plucking 
flower? * Velox Flosculus angustae miseraeque brevissiuia vitae 
Portio,* Juv. 9. 126; or perhaps rather (as Orelli) ‘ snatch,* apwaÇ^y 
^fugitiva gaudia carpe,* Mart. 7. 47. ii, ‘catch them by the sleeve 
as they run.’ 
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ODE XII. 

* What man wilt thou sing of, Clio ? wkat demigod ? what god ? — 
sing of, till the hill of Heîicon rings his name again, or the woods of 
Haemus follow to listen, as they did when Orpheus sang? What god, 
but Jave Jirst, and Palîas next. Liber, Diana, Phoebus. For demigods, 
Hercules and the Twin Brethren who calm the stormy sea. And ofmen : 
Pomulus and ail the Roman worthies ; Marcellus, the lustre of whose 
name grows with eacu génération ; the Julian house, which outshines ail 
others as the moon outshines the stars ; Augustus, the hope of the human 
race, the vicegerent of Jove himself^ 

The framework of the Ode is suggestecl by the opening of Pind. 

01. 2 

àt^a^t^ 6 pfiiYY€S vfivoi 

riva ûeov, riv* ypua, riva Ô* dVSpa K€\abr)<TOfi€V ; 

But after the question has been asked the resemblance ceases. In Pindar 
it is answered immediately : * The god is Zeus, the hero Hercules, the 
man Theron,’ and ail three are directly connected with the Olympian 
victory which Theron has won. 

On the date of this Ode, see Introd. to Odes i-iii. § 2. 

The arguments as to the latest time at which it can hâve been writlen 
or published seem irrésistible. It cannot hâve been after Marcellus* 
untimely death m the autumn of B. c. 23. The earliest date is commonly 
fixed by his marnage with Julia in B.c. 25, when Augustus adopted him 
as his son. The Ode links his name too closely to the Julian house to 
hâve been written before Augustus had given final and unmistakable 
proofs of his intentions towards him. 

Line 1. lyra vel acri tibia, see on Od. i. i. 32, and on 3. 4. i. 

2 . sumis oelebrare, App. 2. § i. 

Clio, see on Od. i, i. 32. 

S-6. Clio is to sing, not Horace, and so the song will be sung in the 
Muses’ haunts on Helicon (in Boeotia), on Pindus (in Thessaly, Virg. E. 
10. Il), or on Haemus, the old home of Orpheus (in Thrace, Virg. G. 

2. 488).' 

8. iooosa imago, Od, i. 20. 7 ; in neither case is any specially freak- 
ish écho intended. 

5* oris, not confined to the sea-shore, Od, i. 26. 4. 

7 - 18 . A réminiscence of the power of song. He impUes, * let your 
song be such as that.’ 
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7. temere, ' pell-mell,’ 'nullo ordine/ in their hurry to hear. 

9 . arte materna, Calliope’s Virg. £. 4. 57. 

IL blandnm duoere, App. 2. § 2. 

13 . dioam, a usual word with Horace for * canere/ * praedicare/ cp. 
Od. I. 17. 19, I. 19. 12, I. 21. I, 3. 4. T, &c. 

parentis, * the sire ’ of gods and men. This is the reading of the 
oldest MSS., though both V and A hâve also a v. 1 . ^parentum/ which 
is found in many MSS. jnd was read by the Comm. Cruq. ‘Parentum ' 
might be construed with * landibus ’ as the gehitive either of the subject 
(as it is taken by Comm. Cruq.), * the hymn of praise ascribed by our 
fathers/ or of the object, * the praises ascribed to our fathers.' In the 
first case, though the construction would not run as smoothly as it does 
with ‘ parentis,’ there would be no alteration in the order of the thonght. 
We should still be answering the question, * Quem deum ? ’ But the 
second rendering makes ‘ Quid dicam ? ’ not part of an answer, but a 
new question : * What can corne before the praise of our forefathers ? ' 

* The praise of Jupiter/ We do not expect to go through a list of gods, 
and then to answer the question, ‘ Quem heroa V ’ before we corne to any 
further allusion to the 'parentes/ It is not even as if the ‘laudes 
parentum ’ were the main subject of the Ode, worthy to be named now 
though they are necessarily postponed for a time. They are only .to be 
parts of a climax which leads up to Augustus. But the idea that the 
purpose was simply ‘ to praise famous men and our fathers that begat 
us ’ would naturally suggest * parentum ’ to a copyist who did not read 
on, or view the Ode as a whole. With the ‘ Quid prius dicam?' cp. 
Virg. E. 3, 60 'Ab love principium, Musae,' Theoc. 17. i ; and for the 
whole order of the objects of the poet's praises, cp. 4. 15. 28-32 ‘deos 
. . virtute functos duces . . Progeniem Veneris.’ 

14 . qui res, &c., Virg. Aen. i. 230 'O qui res hominumque deum- 
que Aetemis regis imperiis.* 

16 . mundum, surrounding space. 

16 . horis, like the Gk. ' seasons ' ; so again A. P. 303 ' sub- 
vemi temporis horam.' 

17. unde, 'from whom,' of a person, Od. i. 28. 28, Sat. i. 6. 12, 2.6. 
21. The Schol. quote Virg. Aen. I. 6 ' genus unde Latinum/ Cp. the 
use of ' undique,' Od. i. 7. 7. 

18 . secundum, Cic. Brut. 47 ' nec enim in quadrigis eum secundum 
numeraverim aut tertium qui vix e carceribus exierit cum palmam iam 
primus acceperit.' 

21 . proeliis audax. Bentley, followed by Ritter, puts the stop after 
instead of before these words, making them an epithet of Pallas, who is 
pre-eminently ‘ Armipotens,' * Bellipotens,' &c. But Bacchus is ‘ idem 
pacis mediusque belli ' in Od. 2. 19. 28. 
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22. Vlrgo, Diana, the hnutreas. ^ 

26 . Hom. 11 . 5. 237 Kàaropà imréhaiAOv /caî irv£ àytt$ov TlùKvMxfa, 
pugnis, îTiry^ox^ç, ' boxing.* 

27. alba Stella, seeonOd. 1. 3. 2 ; ‘ alba/ probably as bringing back 
clear weather, as ‘albus Notus,’ Od. i. 7. 15. 

29 . agitatus humor, * the wînd-driven spray.* It bas been blown 
high np the rocks, now it streams dowii them and is not blown up again. 

31 . quod sic voluere. The M6S. hâve a strange variety of readings. 
The majorily, including V, hâve 'quia sic,’ B ' qui sic,' two ‘ Di sic,’ one 
'nam sic.’ Porph with one or two MSS. of no spécial value, ‘quod 
sic.’ ‘ Di ’ and ‘ nam ’ are evidently alterations. The former, though 
Bentley défends it, would 'be out of place, as we are now (as Ritter 
remarks) celebrating the power of heroes. Of the rest, ' quia ’ is out of 
the question itself metrically, but it is a likely gloss of ' quod.’ 

ponto is a local ablative, where in strictness we require ' in pontum,* 
as motion is expressed, Virg. G. i. 401 ‘ campo recumbunt’; cp. Aen. 
5. 481 ‘ procumbit humi bos.’ 

34 . superbos Tarqnini fasces. The apparent mention of Tar- 
quinius Superbus among the Roman worthies has Iroubled commentators 
from the Scholiasts downwards. The lattcr are driven to take the words 
impossibly of Tarquinius Priscus. A comparison of Virg. Aen. 6. 817, 
818 seems to show that it is no merit of Tarquin, but the glory of the 
Regifugium that Horace is recalling. It suggests the leap across Roman 
history to the death of Cato of Utica, the latest, as that was the earliest 
instance of dévotion ' pulchra pro libertate.’ Bentley, in his wish to 
bind Horace to a chronological order which in such cases he never 
follows, would rob him of the crédit of this tributc to a lost cause (see 
on Od. 2. 7) by reading ex niera conj. ‘ anne Curti.’ 

87 . Begulum, see on Od. 3, 5. 

Soauros. The reference, as in Juvenal’s catalogue of the stern 
Censors of old days, 11.90 ‘ Quumtremerent Fabios durumque Catonem 
Et Scauros et Fabricios,’ is to M. Aemilius Scaurus, Cos. b. c. 115 and 
107. As censor in B. c. 109, he constructed the Aemilian Road. Cicero 
is never tired of extolling him, see esp. pro Font. 7 and pro Mur. 7. 
The plural need mean no more than ‘ such people as Scaurus,’ as in 
Virgil’s ‘ Extulit haec Decios, Marios, magnosque Camillos,’ G. 2. 169, 
and Juvenal’s * Fabricios,’ 1 . c. Cp. the long list, including * Fabricios ’ 
and ‘ Aemilios,’ in Cic. pro Sest. 68. 

38 . Paulum, L. Aemilius Paulus, the Consul who refused to leave 
the fatal field of Cannae, Liv. 22. 38 foll. ^ 

40 . Fabrioium. C. Fabricius Luscinus, Cos. B.c. 282 and 278; 
‘parvo potentem Fabricium,’ Virg. Aen. 6. 844. The story of his 
refusai to avail himself of treachery against Pyrrhus is told by Cicero 
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Off. 3. 22 ; stories of his contented poverty ,by Val. Max. 4. 3. 6; 
cp. Cic. Tusc. 3. 23. 

41 - 44 . * He and Curius of hair unkempt were bred tô do good service 
in war, and Camillus too, by stem poverty and the ancestral farm with 
its cottage home to match.* They were ‘ msticorum mascuja militum 
Proies,* Od. 3. 6. 37. 

41 , incomptis, cp. Od. 2. 15. ii ‘intonsi Catonis,^ of Cato the 
Ceûsor. Pliny (N. II. 7.,59) says tkat the first ‘ tonsor ’ was brought 
to Rome from Sicily in B. c. 300, and that Scipio Africanus was the first 
Roman who had his bcard trimmed daily. To hâve lived before the 
days of barbers implies antiquity, and the absence of softer modem habits. 

Curium, M. Curius Dentatus, who as Consul won the battle of 
Beneventum, B.c. 275. He is a standing example of ancient Roman 
simplicity. *Qui Curios simulant,’ Juv. 2. 3; cp. id. ii. 78 foll. 
Cicero, Sen. 16, numbers him among the worthies who ‘a villa in 
senatum arcessebantur.’ 

46 . *As a tree grows by the unmaikcd lapse of tirne, so grows the 
glory of Marcellus ’ ; so the glory of the house, dating at least from 
the captor of Syracuse (B.c. 212), is now culminating in the young 
Marcellus. 

oooulto, as Lucret., of the wearing away of iron by infinitésimal 
décréments, * occulte decrescit vomer in arvis/ i. 315. 

47. Iulium sidus, ‘the star of Julius* is the same as ‘Caesaris 
astrum,* Virg. E. 9. 47, the cornet which appearcd after Julius Caesar’s 
death. Here it stands for the name and greatness of the Julian house. 

51 . fatis, as often ‘ fato.’ The fates are not here personified. 
secundo Caesare, ‘ with Caesar for thy vicegerent.’ 

68 - 67 . He — it is only a choice of triumphs, we do not know what the 
first will be— shall rule the world. 

68. liatio imminentes. For the exaggeration, cp. Od. .3. 6. 9-16. 

64 . iusto, ‘ well earned.’ 

66. subieotos, &c., ‘that border the land of the risingsun*; soin 
Liv. 2. 38. I ‘campus viae subiectus’ ; ‘sub’ of succession, 
orae, see on v. 5. 

56 . Seras, Od. i. 29. 9, 3. 29. 27, 4. 15. 23. They stand with Horace 
for the peoples of the extreme East. He probably knew nothing of 
them except that silk came across Asia from lhem, Virg. G. 2. 121. As 
described by ancient geographers, ‘ Serica * is supposed to correspond to 
the north-west provinces of the présent empire of China. 

5 |, te minor, ‘ while he bows to thee,’ Od. 3. 6. 5 ‘ Dis te minorem 
quod geris imperas.’ It is rot merely a division of sovereignty, ‘ Caesar 
on earth, Jove in heaven* (cp. Od. 3. 5. i), but the two sovereignties 
are connected. The rule of Caesar is the restoration of religion. 
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latum. The MSS. are fai/ly divided between ‘ latum * and ‘laetum *; 

* latum * seems to sum up the feeling of the last stanza best ; * laetum ’ 
would mean *• to its joy.* 

69. parum oastis. Lightning striking a place was held to prove'| 
that it had been polluted by some crime, and the spot was covered lest j 
any should tread on it : Dict. Ant. s. v. ‘bidental,’ and cp. Hor. A. P./ 
471 ; so that Horace, with a more general meaning, selects a particular 
instance, popiilarly recognised, of the moral government of Jove, *Caelo 
tonantem credidimus lovem Regnare,* 

ODE XIII. 

*• It is torture to me, Lydia, to hear y ou for cver praising Telephus. 
Love as passionate and hoisterous as his is not the Iffve that lasts. 
Happy they that are bound in that true chain ! ’ 

Métré — Third Asdepiad, 

Line 1. Telephi . . Telephi, ‘ of Telephus— always Telephus.’ The 
répétition is emphatic ; cp. Epod 14. 6, and one interprétation of Virg. 
E. 7. 70 ^ Ex illo Corydon Corydon est tempore nobis.’ The name of 
Telephus recurs in 3. 19. 26 and 4. ii. 21, and always of the same idéal 
character, a youth, ‘puro similis vespero,’ whose beauty brings the 
ladies to his feet. 

2. roseam, 'Instrous,’ Virg. Aen. i. 402. Cp. Horace’s ‘purpureis 
oloribus,’ Od. 4. i. 10 ; the notion of coloiir is lost in the moie general 
one of brightness. 

cerea, Servius, on Virg. E. 2. 53, explains this epithet as meaning 

* soft,’ ‘ supple.’ Flavius Caper, a grammarian older than Servius, 
quotes the passage as running ‘lactea . , brachia,’ and interprets it 

* candida,’ which may mean either that he had found ‘ lactea ’ (possibly 
as a gloss on * cerea ’) or that he had interpreted ‘ cerea,’ ‘ white,’ and 
then forgotten the exact word which Horace had used instead of the 
simple ^ candida.’ 

4. difflcili, Cp. àpyakéos x^^os, Hom. II. 18. 119, ‘difficult 

to treat.’ 

iecur, the seat of passion with the ancients ; so ' bilis.* 

6. neo mens neo color. Almost a zeugma, like Virgil’s ‘ inceptoque 
et sedibus haeret in isdem,’ Aen. 2. 654 ; the use of the same verb of 
a mental and a physical, fact, ‘ my mind reels and my colour cornes and 
goes.’ 

8. quam lentis, slow, and so torturing. , 

14. perpetuum, ‘constant,’ 

15. oscula—* labella,’ *the pretty lips,’ Virg. Aen, i. 256 ‘Oscula 
libavit natae.* 
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,^6. quintopaarte. Ibycns, according to Athenaeus, 2. p. 59 B, called 
koniy iwarov /jiépos Ttjs àp^poffias. And the Scholiasi, on Pind. Pyth. 9. 
116, says that honey had been said to be téKarov ptépos rrjs êiSavaalas, 
It is possible that Horace may hâve had some such words in his head in 
gi^dng this numerical ratio of the sweetness of Lydia’s lips. Another 
Sïiggestion, to which Orelli inclines, is that he is thinking of Pythagoras* 
division^ of the éléments, earth, air, fire, water, and ether, the vipirrov 
Ür, véfivnj oifcria^ ‘ quinta essentia,' the most perfect élément ; so that 
‘ quinta pars * will mean the * purest and best * of her nectar. ‘ Quintes- 
sence,’ with olher words of the Pythagorean philosophy, was affected by 
the Alchemists, and has passed from them into modem language ; but if 
we use it in translating Horace we must keep it free from any un- 
conscious associations of their Chemical processes. It is the ‘ best part,* 
not what a modem perfumer would call the * essence.* 

20, emprema citius die, ‘ sooner than at death.* We may say that 
‘ citius ’ is used for ‘ citius quam,* as * amplius ’ and ‘ plus * ; ' ncque enim 
plus septima ducitiir aestas,’ Virg. G. 4. 207 ; or that the ablative does 
double duty, as the ablative of comparison and of the point of time. Cp. 
Od. 4. 14. 13 ‘plus vice simplici.* 

Ode XIV. 

The ship addressed has just escaped from a storm^ its mast hroken, its 
hull shaüered^ its sails in ribands, The harbour is in sight. The wind 
is rising again, It is wamed not to drift back into a sea in which it 
cannot live, 

Quintilian (8. 6. 44) makes the Ode his illustration of the meaning of 
the term ‘allegoria.’ ‘Ut “O navis referent,” &c., totusque ille Horatii 
locus quo navem pro republica, fluctuum tempestates pro bellis civilibus, 
portum pro pace atque concordia dicit.’ And the poeni of Alcaeus, 
which looks like its model, was believed by the ancients to be an alle- 
gorical description of the political troubles of Mitylene : — 
à<Tvv 4 Ti]pu rwv àvépojy aràariv' 
rà pikv yàp tv$€v Hvpxi ^vXtVScrcu, 
rb Ô’ âp>p^s ô' àv rb piffaov 

pâï <l)apobpi€$a ahv /icAo/vç, 
pbxOevTts p€yéiK(p pàKa' 
vtp phf yàp âvrKos hronédav 
\ai <^5 vâv (âbrj\ov ijbrf 
Ktd XàKtbts fjtàyakai tcar* aîhro. 

Xbkoifft 5 ’ dyKvpai ... (Fr. 18 Bergk.) 
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As long as we are content i^ith Qnintilian's general exposition, ail is 
simple. The allegory is satished when the commonwealth, in danger of 
relapsîng into civil war, has become a sea-wearied ship, drîfting back 
into the storm. The masts, the sails, the pine of Pontns, the Cyclades, 
belong to the ship, and we mnst not look for their exact counterparts in 
the State. Here, as with other allégories, we are beset with difficulties 
the moment we attempt to fit the details more exactly. It has been 
argued, from vv. 17, 18, that Horace speaks of the ship as if he had 
himself left it (but ^ee notes on those verses), and that. the subject of the 
Ode must, therefore, be not the State, but the Republîcan party. Why, 
others ask, is it a Pontic pine, not some other— Idean, pcrhaps, as more 
suitable to the mythical origin of Rome ? Acron suggested the answer, 
which has since been developed into a whole theory of the purpose of 
the Ode. Pompey was the conqueror of Mithridates of Pontus. The 
ship, therefore, represents the fortunes of his son, Sextus Pompeius, 
whom Horace would dissuade from embarking again in war with Octa- 
vianus after the treaty of Misenum, B.c. 39. 

The difficultks of interprétation seemed so great to Muretus, Dacier, 
and Bentley, that they refused to allow the Ode to be allegorical at aUL 

On our view there will be nothing to fix it to a definite date. The 
ship is in sight of harbour. This distinguishes the Ode from Epodes vii. 
and xvi. (see the Introductions to them). It is not yet moored beyond 
the reach of the wind. So long as the most timid politician could see 
in any movement a thought of renewed résistance to the rule which had 
saved Rome from anarchy, so long might Horace hâve vented his fears, 
or appcaled to the fears of others by this allegory. 

A plausible suggestion of Torrentius, which Franke adopts, 6nds 
an occasion for the Ode in B, c. 29, when Augustus, according to the 
statement both of Suetonius (Oct. 28) and of Dio Cassius (51. i), 
entertained the thought of abandoniiig the suprême power which 
had just fully corne into his hands. Dio gives a speech of Maecenas 
on that occasion, in which he uses the very allegory of the Ode. It is 
however certain that Horace drew his image not from any speech of 
Maecenas, but from Alcaeus. Dio may more probably hâve taken his 
from Horace. 

The image of a ship for the State is an old one. See, inter alla, Aesch. 
Sept. c. T. I, Soph. O. T. 25, Plat. Resp. p. 488, Theognis, 671-682. 


Métré — Fiftk Ascîepiad, 
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Line 1 , référant . . novi, a double statement. Fresh waves are rising, 
and tbey will cany thee back. Horace speaks of the civil war under 
the same metaphor in Od. 2. 7. 15 * Te rursus in bellum resorbens Unda 
fretis tulit aestuosis/ and in Epp. 2. 2. 47 * Civilis . . belli . . aestus’; 
althougb în those cases it is individuals, not the State, who are batlling 
with the waves. 

2. fortiter occupa portum, < make a brave effort and gain the 
harbour first,* i.e. before the fresh waves prevent you. The ship is still 
outside the bar. 

4 . nudum, supply * sit,’ as also after 'saucius.* Orelli speaks of this 
as * miro zeugmate ex v. gemant ” v. ‘‘ sit ” elicere/ and thinks it far 
more poetical to make ‘ gemant ’ the verb to ail three clauses. But it is 
a harsher zeugma to speak of a broadside swept bare of rowers as 
* groaning ’ in the same sense as yardarms. And if ‘ gemant ' apply to ail 
three subjects, the * antennae ’ are left without any spécial description of 
the injury donc to them. Bentley, accepting the reading of some of the 
less ancient MSS., ‘ gemunt,* ‘ possunt,* puts the question at ‘ latus,* 
making the second stanza consist of categorical stalements. For ‘ vides 
ut . . gemant,’ the particular sense of ‘ seeing ’ being lost after a time 
in the more general notion of ‘ perceiving,* cp. Od. 3. 10. 5-8 ‘ Audis quo 
strepitu ianua . , remugiat Ventis, et positas ut glaciet nives luppiter,* 
and Virg. Aen. 4. 490 ‘ mugire videbis Sub pedibus terram et descendere 
montibus ornos.* 

6. sine fùnibus. They are the vrro^wfxara of Plat. Resp. p. 616 C ; 
cp. Acts 27. 17 porjOelaïf Ixpwvro vTTo^wvvvvm rb irkoiovy ropes passed 
round the hull to prevent the timbers starting. 

7 . durare, Virg. Aen, 8. 577 ‘ durare laborem.’ 

carinae, apparently a plural for a sing., the keel and ail that belongs 
to it, the timbers that start from it, the hull, the bottom. Bentley takes 
it as a proper plural, ‘ Other ships about you cannot hold without anchors.’ 

8. mperiosius, ^ too tyrannous,’ ‘ peremptory.’ The sea insists on 
breaking in, will hâve no refusai. 

10. non di, se. ‘ sunt integri.’ The images of gods which were carried 
on board as a protection to the ship ; Pers. 6. 30 ‘ lacet ipse in litore, et 
una Ingentes de puppe dei.’ 

11 . Pontioa, cp. Catullus, ‘Dedicatio Phaseli,’ 4. 13 ‘Amastri Pon- 
tica, et Cytore buxifer,* &c. 

12. nobilis, with ' silvae,’ ‘a forest of name,’ cp. 3. 13. 13 'fies 
nobilium tu quoque fontium.’ 

14 . piotis puppibus, Virg. Aen. 5. 663. Ships in Homer are luk- 
Tt^appoi. Seneca, perhaps thinking of this place, Ep. 76 ‘ navis bona 
dicitur non quae pretiosis coloribus picta est, . . sed stabilis et firma et 
iuncturis aquam excludentibus spissa.’ 
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timidiis, * in the time of his fear.’ 

15, 16. niai debea . . cave, < unless thon art doomed to make sport 
for the winds, take good heed/ i.e. if it is any use to warn you, be 
wamed. ‘Cave,* absolutely, as in Epod. 6. ii ‘cave, cave.^ ‘ De- 
bere ’ is ‘ to be bound to give ’ ; it may be, because we hâve received an 
équivalent ; it may be, as herc, by some irréversible law outside of us, 
as we talk of death as the ‘ debt * of nature. ‘ Debemur morti nos 
nostraque,* A. P. 6a. It is not necessary to imagine with Orelli a 
hésitation between the two constructions, ‘ nisi mavis perire, cave * and 
‘cave ne pereas,* rr with DilK, an àirb koivov govemment of ‘ludi- 
brium * by ‘ debes ’ and ‘ cave.’ You could not say ‘ cavere ludibrium * 
in the same sense of ‘ludibrium’ in which you would say ‘debcre 
ludibrium ventis.’ The position of ‘cave’ gives it the necessary 
emphasis. 

17. 18. Here Horace seems to be thinking of the Commonwealth as 
much as of the ship. The contrast is between the two moments, a few 
hours ago when the ship was struggling for existence in the storm, and 
now when it is at the haven’s moulh, but still not quite safe. His 
feeling towards it then was ‘ a hopcless heart-sickening,’ now it is ‘ a 
fond yeaming and anxious carc.’ 

18. desiderium docs not necessarily imply regret for what is lost or 
impossible to get ; see, for instance, Od. 3. 1. 25 ‘ desiderantem quod 
satis est.’ 

19. nitentes, ‘ fulgentes Cycladas,’ Od. 3. a8. 14, of their marble 
rocks. Perhaps there is a notion of ‘tempting to the eye but de- 
structive.’ 


Ode XV. 

Nereus becalms Paris, as he flies with Heîen, to foretell to him his 
own fate and the destruction of Troy, 

^Hac ode Bacchylidem imitatur; nam ut ille Cassandram facit vati- 
cinari futura belli Troiani ita hic Proteum,’ Porph. (The last word is 
a slip arising from a réminiscence of the prophecies of Proteus in Hom, 
Od. 4.) The same statement is repeated by a Scholiast on Stat. Theb. 
7. 320. If, however, the fine verses which Clement of Alexandria 
quotes, without giving the name of their author (Strom. 5. 731 6 Avptfcas 
belonged, as is commonly believed, to this poem, Horace’s 
imitation cannot hâve extended beyond the mere framework. 
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The lines of Bacchylid^ are : — 

& Tp&ts *Apfjt<l>ikotf Zfhs vtl/tfilhwy bs âircwra bipie^rcu 

oifK aXnos Byarois fityàkûjy àx^otv' dXA.* kv fJLi(T<p Ktirat Kix^iv 

irâffv^ àvBpémotffi Alxay àaiay, âyvây, 

JSibyofdas àKÔkovdov koX trwvrSs ®éfxibor 

àXfiluy iratdés viv fvpôyrts cvyoïKOV, (Fr. 29 Bergk,) 

The imagery of Horace*s Ode is really Homer’s rather than that of the 
Greek lyrists, cp. Od. i. 6. 

A Scholiast calls the Ode an allegory of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
that explanation of it is adopted by several editors, Landinus, Baxter, 
and Sanadon. Ritter draws the parallel ont in detail. Paris, hidden 
by Venus in lïelen’s chamber, is Antony taking refuge in Cleopatra’s 
ship at Actium, &c. The whole theory is very improbable. Mitsch. 
remarks that the first suggestion of it is probably due to the position of 
the Ode. The key which had unlocked the last was applied to this. 
Compare the relation of the next two Odes to one another. 

The Ode is imitated by Statius Achill. i . 20 foll. 

ICetxe — Fûurth Asclepiad, 

Line 1. pastor, Virg. Aen. 7. 363 ‘ Phrygius pastor.* 

2. Helenen. The older MSS. are divided between ^-am’and '-en,* 
the majority of later ones are for the Greek form, see on Od. i. i, 34. 

perûdus hospitam, ^ his hostess/ cp. Od. 3. 3. 26 ‘ famosus hospes.^ 
The great sting of Paris’ offence was that he ^eviav rpàirt^ay 

tcKonaiai yvyaiKos, Aesch. Ag. 40 1. For the relation of the two ad- 
jectives, cp. 3. 7. 13 ‘perfida credulum.* 

8 . ingrato oeleres, the winds were doing their best to speed him, 
Nereus crossed their will with this calm. 

5. DilP. remarks on the weight given to the words * Nereus fata ’ 
by their réservation to this place, the name of the speaker, and the 
nature of his words. They bespeak attention for the prophecy which 
follows. 

' mala avi, Od. 3. 3. 61 ' alite lugubri’ ; Epod. 10. i 'mala alite * ; 
Od. 4. 6. 23 ‘ potiore alite,’ like the Gr. bpvis, oimàs, 

7. rampera, by a zeugma (Madv. § 478, obs. 4) with ‘nuptias’ and 
* r^um.’ The union of the two objects under the one verb helps the 
feeling that the same blow will affect both purposes. 

9. Hom. II. 2. 388 lbp 6 }(J€i pÂv rev reka/jiùjv . . Ibpétffil bé rcv tmroi. 

10. quanta ftmera, * what a scene of death 1 * Virg. Aen. 8. 537 * Heu 
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qnantae miseris caedes LaarentibiËls instant.’ See Fore, fortbis use pi 
‘ quanti ’ with a plural, where we sluîuld expect * quot.* The strongest 
instance quoted from an Augiistan writer is Prop. i. 5. 10 'Ac tibi 
curarum milia quanta dabit.’ It is poetical, and seems to include the 
notion of magnitude as well as of number, ‘ What a mighty host of cares’ ! 

moves, used, without any definite metaphor, of ‘setting in motion/ 
‘ beginning,’ * causing.’ 

Dardanae, Od. 4. 6. 7. The poets, and especially Horace, use the 
names of nations and tribes as adjeclives instead of the ftiller dérivative 
forms in -iu'- or -icu^ ‘Marsus aper,* Od. i. i. 28 ; ‘Medum fïumen,* 
2. 9. 21; ^Afro murice,’ 2. 16. 35; *Thyna merce,* 3. 7. 3. They 
extend the liberty even lo the proper names of individuals, as here ; cp. 
C. S. 47, Od. 4. 5. I ‘ Romulae genti’; Virg. Aen. 6. 877 ‘Romula 
tellus.’ 

12. currusque et rabiem, her rage is one of its own weapons," as 
Aeneas in Virg. Aen. 12. 107 ‘ acuit mentem et se suscitât ira*; and 
Hecuba, in Ov. Met. 13. 554 ^ se armat et instruit ira.’ For the union 
of abstract and concrète, Orelli ruotes Hom. II. 3. 447 avv b* i^aXov 
ptvoiSf cvv 5 * 67X€n, noX àvbpwv, and Hor. Od, i. 35. 33 * cicatri- 
cum et sceleris.* 

13 . foll. Hom. II. 3. 54 ovK âv roi vd t€ bwp* *A<p/)0- 

birrjs | ij tc KÔpLtjf r 6 t€ <T 5 os, 3 t* iv tcovipai piycir^s. 

15 . divides. The mcaning is doublful. Orelli understands by it 
* halve the song with the guitar,* i. e. between the voice and the guitar, 
^make the guitar take half the song.* Or it may conceivably mean 
'mark the time of songs,* ‘accompany them.’ Cp. Luc. 2. 688 'buc- 
cina dividat horas,’ 'tell the hours,’ i.e. 'mark their divisions.’ Dill'. 
gives it a simpler sense, comparing Od. i . 36. 6 ‘ sodalibus . , dividit 
oscula,* ‘ sing to one and another * ; ‘ feminis * will then dépend, ànà 
Koivov, on ' grata ’ and ‘ divides.’ 

16 . thalamo, of Venus carrying him from the fight to Helen’s 
chamber, II. 3. 381. 

graves, compare Homer’s spear, jSptPu, anfiapôv ; and there 
is an Horatian contrast between the weighty spear and the light arrow 
of reed. 

17. Gnosii, Cretan, Virg. Aen. 5. 306 ' Gnosia spicula * ; E. 10. 59 
' Cydonia.* 

18 . oelerem sequi, *OÏ\^os raxvs Aïas, Hom. II. 2. 527, &c. 

20. orines. The MSS. are divided between this and ' cultus,’ ' or- 
nameiits.’ Acr. read ‘crines,’ as he illustrâtes it by Virg. Aen. 12. 99 
' foedare in pulva-e crines.’ And the référencé seems to be to the 
line of Hom. quOted on v. 13. With ‘adultères crines,’ cp. 'impia 
cervice,’ 3. 1, 17; 'timido tergo,’ 3. 2. 16; 'libero tergo/ 3. 5. 23; 
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*irat08 regum apices/ 3. 21. 20; and in Gr. kKivBkpov Sifiris, Aesch. 
Ag. 328. 

24 . With some hésitation I hâve followed Orelli in reading ‘ Tencer 
et * ; Ritter, Dillenburger, and Keller, give * Teucer te.^ The MSS. are 
faîrly divided between these two leadings and ‘Tencerque et,* which 
Bentley preferred. The Scholiasts do not help us ; and though Cmquius 
says that 3 Bland. read ‘ Teucer te,’ he does not distinctly cite the 
oldest, The considérations in faveur of * et * are : (i) that there was 
an obvions metrical reason for altering it ; (2) that this reason, with 
the reading itself, explains the double variation * te,* ' que et.’ What 
could be the motive for altering either of these to the other ? (3) the 
number of ‘ urgent.’ ‘ Teucerqiie ’ is awkward, as the position of ‘ que * 
would seem to make ‘ Salaminius * an epithet of Sthenelus as well as 
Teucer. 

soiens pugnae, Homer’s itaxrjs cISci/s, * citharae sciens,’ Od. 3. 9. 
10. Orelli points out that the form 'sciens. . sive opus est,*&c., is 
very likely from îlom. Qd. 9. 49 èmcTâfifvoi à<f>* tirircuv *AvBpdffi 
liÂpvaaêoL tcaî 0T€ xpfj Trf( 6 y ioura. 

27. nosces, 'thou shalt corne to know.* 
furit reperire, App. 2. § i. 

28 . melior pâtre, from Hom. II. 4. 405, where Sthenelus says, 

rot iraréptüv ptéy* àfiduovés (îvat, 

31 . sublimi, a translation (as often in Horace) of fifréoapos, which 
was used (see Liddell and Scott s. v.) of difficull respiration, either 
because the breath seems caught, stopped fnidway^ or because the head 
is held in air in the attempt to relieve it. Meineke (on Menander *AA.. 
3) compares the expression which occurs there and elsewhere rà irpfvfx' 
âp(u, explaining that by the medical term ôpOôwpoia, breathing 
which requires an upright position. 

33 . iractmda olassis, the anger which kept Achilles’ ships apart 
from the rest. 

diem proferet, ' shall poslpone the day of doom.’ 

84 . Achilleî, see on Ulyxei, Od. i. 6. 7. 

86. For the trochee, as the * basis ’ of the verse here and in v. 24, see 
Index of Métrés, § i. 
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Odb XVI. 

^ Pair dau^hter ofa mother fair, though not so fair as youy bum and 
forget my scurrilms iambics. Passion is as resistless as the afflatus of 
Cybeky or A/ollo, or Bacchus, We are ail liahle to il, we ail h(voe our 
share of the liants heart, You may read its effect in ail story. Curb 
your passion ; I too was led astray by it. Forgive me, accept my 
palinode and he my friendj 

* Tyndaridi satisfacit . . Imitatus est Stesichorum poetam Siculum qui 
vituperationem Helenae scribens caecatus est et postea responso ApolU- 
nis laudem eius scripsit et oculorum a'ipectum recepit, cuius rei et in 
Epodo poeta idem meminit : — 

* Infamis Hele.iae Castor offensus vice 
Fralerque magni Castoris victi prece 
Adempta vati reddidere lumina.* Acron. 

* Hac ode iraXtvcuBiav repromittit ei in quam probrosum carmen scripserat 
Tyndaridi amicae suae.’ Porph. 

In accordance with this the Ode is headed in the MSS. B and A * ad 
Tyndariden.* 

‘ Cantat palinodiam, i. e. cantando revocat quae scripserat iratus in 
amicam Gratidiam,’ Comm. Cruq. And so some MSS. head it ‘ Palin- 
odia Gratidiae.’ Others unité the two views, and identify ‘ Tyndg.ris ’ 
with ‘ Gratidia ’ or * Canidia * Paliuodia Gratidiae vel Tyndaridis.’ 

For the first view, which identifies the unknown object of this palinode 
with the Tyndaris of the following Ode, there seems to be no extemal 
argument. There was the temptation to connect the two Odes, to make 
the invitation of that the complément of the réconciliation in this ; and 
the connection of the name of Helen on the one side with the name of 
Tyndaris, and on the otber with the original ‘ palinode/ would easily 
suggest to ingénions Scholiasts the desired link. 

With respect to the second view the case is not so clear. If the 

* criminosi iambi ’ here recanted are to be looked for among Horace’s 
extant poems, they can hardly be other than his attacks on Canidia in 
Epodes 5 and 17. To our ideas it is a slight recantati^ for such a 
libel, so much so that it might seem to force us to give both to the 
Epodes and to Sat. i. 8 less reality than we should naturally give. There 
is no bittemess in this Ode, nothing which would justify us in holding, 
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(for this i8 obe suggestion) that it is a continuation of the libel, the ^ tu 
pudica, tu proba* which he offered to sing, ^mendaci lyra/ ‘ tuning his 
baip to falsebood,’ in Epod. 17. 39 ; but yet the tone of the palinode is 
barely serious. There is a mock heroic air in the * urbes altac/ * Thyestes,* 

* Prometheus* (comp. Od. 2. 4, 4. 11. 25 foll., and Epod. 3). It is intended, 
as Newman says, to make the occasion slightly ridiculous, to represent 
both himself and the lady as having made too much of it. 

The iraKivcpbta of Stesichorus, which added to the legend of Troy the 
famous variation that it was only a phantom in Helen’s shape that Paris 
carried from Mycenae, is mentioned by Plato, Phaedr. 243 A, who quotes 
the first three lines : — 

ovK tar êrvfjLOs \6yos ovtos 
ovb* €0as iv vrjvaîv fvaek/xoïs 
ovS* iKeo ïlepyafia Tpoias» 

Acron’s slatement, ‘ Stesichorum imitatur,* can barely mean more than 
that Horace took from him the idea of a ‘ palinode.’ Ritter suggests 
that the first line may be an écho of some line in which Stesichorus 
addressed Helen as fairer than her mother Leda. 

Line 2. modum pones, ‘ modum ponere,’ * to set bounds,* * cup^d- 
inibus, orationi/are common expressions, cp. Od. 3. 15. 2 ‘ nequitiae fige ^ 
modum.’ There is a play in its extension here to mean simply Uo put 
an end to,* i.e. ‘ destroy.’ The verses hâve been intemperate, the lady 
shall put bounds to them in the only possible way. Compare Ovid’s 
trope, ‘ Emendaturis ignibus,’ Trist. 4. 10. 62. 

3. pones, the peiinissive future, ‘ you shall if you wish,’ see on Od. 

I. 6. I. 

4. Hadrîano, see on Od. i. i. 14. 

6-9. *Ira furor brevis est.' ‘No divine afflatus makes Ihose it 
possesses so reckless as the passion of anger.* 

6. Dindymene, ‘ Dea Dindymi,* Catull. 62. 91, a mountain in Phrygia 
where Cybele was worshipped. 

non adytis . . incola Pythius. It seems best to take this as a 
sïight inversion, after Horace’s manner. for * adytis Pythiis incola,* ‘ not 
in bis shrine at Pytho the god' who dwells there*; comp. Epod. 10. 12 

* Graîa victorum manus ’ for the more nsual * Graiorum.* For the mode 
of describing the god, comp. Virg. Aen. 3. iii ‘mater cultrix Cybelae.’ 
Possibly ‘ incola ' may bave a stronger force, and represent Pindar’s oô/e 
dtr<î6a/ios tvx^ (Pyth. 4. 7), ‘when his presence is there*; with référencé 
to the migrations of gods from one shrine to another. Dillenburger’s in- 
terprétation is less likely. He takes ' sacerdotum,' àvà tcoivov, with 
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* incola’ as well as with ‘mentem,’ ‘his priests’ hearts when he possesses 
them,’ quotîng Plutarch de Orac. Def. p. 414 e, rhv Btdv aMv . . 
(vSvôfiivov ds rà tfdjfAara rwv vpoiprjTwv xnroipOiyy^orOau,, 

adytis i& opposed to the more widely diflfused afflatns, IvOovaiacfAoij 
of Cybele or Bacchus. 

7-8. non acuta sic . . aéra, *the Corybantes do not clash again 
their cymbals with such fui y.’ Grammatically, these words are in a 
jmrenthesis, putting in another form what we hâve already had of the 
priests of Cybele : and the main construction harmonizes not with them 
but with thv; other clauses. ‘Non Dindymene . . non Apollo . . non 
Liber aeque quatiunt mentem . . tristes ut irae.' Bentley, ofFended at 
the anacoluthon, proposed to read ‘ si ’ for ‘ sic/ constructing as Od. 2. 
17. ‘Me nec Chiraaerae spiritus igneae Nec si resurgat centimanus 
Gyas Divellet unquam.’ ‘Not the Corybantes if they clash again,’ &c. 
His reading is accepted by Keller, DilP. and others, but in addition to 
the fact that only the slightest MS. authority can be obtained for it, 
there is the objection that it will introdnce an entirely new idea, viz. the 
effect of the Corybantian cymbals on the hcarers, instead of what we 
hâve in the rcst of the stanza, the effect of the divine afffatus on the 
themsclves ; and as the second-hand inspiration will be the 
weaker, the resuit is an anticlimax. 

9. tristes, ‘ ill-omened,’ ‘ odious.’ 

* irae ‘ bursts of passion.’ 

Noricus, Kpod, 17. 71. Noricum, the modem Tyrol, Styria, 
Carinthia, was famous for its iron, Plin. N. H. 34. 41. 

10. deterret, frightens from their purpose. 

naufjpagum, actively, as Virg. Aen. 3. 553 ‘navifragum Scyla- 
ceum.’ 

12. luppiter ipse ruens, cp. Od. 3. 3. 7 * Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum fcrient ruinae.’ The expression here contains a remem- 
brance of ZéÙî Karai^arrjs, though the thought is not so much, as it is 
in the Greek, of the thunderbolt, as of the vault of heaven cracking, 
‘mit arduus aether/ Virg. G. i. 324, of the lightning, thimder, and 
rain; for ‘luppiter’ of the sky, cp. Od. i. 1. 25. 

13 foll. The legend of Prometheus does not appear in this form in 
extant Greek literature, see on Od. 1. 7. 21 and Epod. 13 introd. He 
is the creator of man in the myth of Plato’s Protagoras. 

13-16. The simplest construction is to take ‘ addere ’ after ‘ coactus,’ 
‘apposuisse ’ after ‘ fertur,’ giving to ‘ et’ the sense of ‘etiam,’ ‘also,* 

* among the rest.* Two other ways are proposed : (i) to take both in- 
finitives after ‘ fertur,’ ‘ et ’ coupling them together. It would be hard 
to justify tho change of tense, for which there is no reason as there 
obviously is in Od. 3. 20. ii, the passage usually quoted In illustration ; 
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(2) to supply * esse’ with ‘ coactus,’ *fertur coactus esse . . et apposuisse * ; 
cp. Tac. Ann. i. 65 *visus est . . obsecutus . . et repulisse.’ 

14 . undique, from every animal ; A. P. 3 * Undique collatis membris.’ 
The SchoL Cruq. adds (possibly from an older commentator, and so 
conceivably from some fnller version of the legend), ‘Sic timorem 
deprompsit a leporc, a volpe astutiam.* 

16 . vim, to be taken closely with ‘ insani/ which defines its meaning, 
* the force of the lion’s fuiy.’ 

stomacho, the seat of angcr, see on Od. i. 6. 6. 

17. Thyesten. Thyestes stands as the représentative of the crimes 
of passionate revenge in Greek Tragedy. Cp. Od. i. 6 . 8 ‘Saevam 
Pelopis domnm.’ 

18 . ultimae, the furthest off, the first link of the chain. Ritter quotes 
Virg. Aen. 7. 49 ‘ tu sanguinis ultimus auctor.’ 

19 . stetere. By the variation from the usual ‘ exstitere,’ Horace 
clearly wishes to feel again something of a living metaphor in the verb, 
though it is not quite évident what the mctaphoi is. Cp. Virg. Aen. 7. 
553 ‘stant belli caiisae.’ There it scems to be ‘ they are on foot, in full 
life and strength, there is no need to use any more efforts to arouse 
them.’ Here perhaps the verb cannot be altogether separated from 
‘ultimae.’ ‘They hâve been the primary and sufficient cause,’ that 
which stands of its own strength, leans on no other. 

20. impiimeret mûris aratrum; to plough the site of a conqnered 
city was a token (or a metaphor) of its total destruction. Prop. 4. 9. 
41 ‘Moenia cum Graio Neptunia pressit aratro Victor Palladiae ligneus 
artis equus.* Cp. Aesch. Ag. 526. 

22. me quoque, as well as the rest of the world, as it may you. Take 
care you are not as bad as I was in your revengefulness. 

23 . temptavit, of a disease ; Epp. 1.6. 28 ‘ Si latus aut renes morbo 
temptantur’ ; Virg. G. 3. 441 ‘T^^rp^s temptat scabies.’ 

dulci iuventa, ‘so sweet,’ says DilP., ‘that one can think of 
nothing else, its pleasures make one careless’; cp. Od. 1. 37. ii ‘dulci 
fortona ebria.’ Orelli thinks it is only the fondness with which a 
man, as he grows old, looks back on his youth, and pleads for it evèn 
while he recounts its errors. 

24 . oelerea, ‘hasty,’ ‘impetuous’; cp. Epp. i. 18. 89 ‘oderunt . . 
sedatum celeres ’ ; but there is some force in giving the epithet to the 
‘ iambi ’ rather than to hiraself. He would suggeàt that his Pegasus ran 
away with him. 

26 . tiiatia., perhaps with référencé to v. 9. Here, as contrasted with 
‘mitibus,* it carries more distinctly a metaphor of taste, as Virg. G. 2. 
126 ‘tristes sud’; G. i. 75 ‘ triste lupinum.’ f 
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. ODE XVII. 

An invitation to Tyndaris to visit the poet at his Sabine farm, * a very 
haunt of Faunus, a heaven-blest spoU where she wiîl find ail country 
pleasures, and be able to sing ker favourite songs and sip Lesbian in the 
shade without the brawls of a city merrymaking or the tipsy violence 
of Cyrus* love and jealousy' 

Line 1. Xiuoreiilem. This name probably covers the whole mass 
of mountain between the Licenza valley and the Campagna, the highest 
point of which is now called Monte Gennaro. See Burn’s Rome and 
the Campagna, p. 431. 

2. mutât. It is more usual to put the thing tahen in exchange in the 
abl., as in the last Ode, v. 26 ‘mutare tristia mitibus*; but Horace 
often inverts them as here and in Od. 3. i. 47 ‘ Cur valle permutem 
Sabina Divitias operosiores ’ ; cp. Od. 2. 12. 21, Epod. 9. 27, Sat. 2. 7. 
109. The abl. in either case is analogous to the abl. of price, the trans- 
action being regarded from the side, in the first case, of the seller, in 
the second of the buyer. 

Lycaeo Paunus. Horace identifies ^see on Od. 2. 17. 28) the 
Latin Faunus, the legendary son of Ficus, and giver of oracles (Virg. 
Aen. 7. 48, 81), the god of agriculture and cattle (Hor. Od. 3. 18), with 
the Arcadian Pan, opfiPaTijs, the inventor of the pipe (see v. 10). Cp. 
Ovid, Fast. 2. 267 foll., and esp. v. 424 ‘ Faunus in Arcadià templa 
Lycaeus habet.* ‘Lycaeus* is a mountain in Arcadia. 

3. défendit, Virg. E. 7. 47 * Solstitium pecori defendite.* 

4. usque. The ‘frequent^ visitç of Faunus hâve conferred ‘per- 
pétuai ’ salubrity on Lucretilis. 

6. tutum, pred., ‘without risk, for it is safe in his guardianship.’ 
Bentley is needlessly ofFended at the répétition, and would read ‘ totum.’ 
Kitter points out that stress is laid on the quiet and security of the 
place ; theie are no vipers nor wolves for the goats, no tipsy Cyrus for 
Tyndaris. 

arbutos, the bushes, not the berries, for it was the leaves that the 
kids liked, Virg. G. 3. 300 ‘ frdndentia capris Arbuta sufficere.* 

6. latentes . . deviae. The two adj. are corrélative, and so really 
belong each to both clauses. The arbutus may be hidden in a thicket 
of other shrubs, the thyme may grow only in nooks, but the goats may 
. stray safely to search for both. 

* 7. uxores, Virg. E. 7. 7 ‘Vir gregis ipse caper*; G. J., 125 ‘pecori 

maritum.* 
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8. virides, possibly, as Orellî and Ritter think, with the idea that 
the colour indicated tlieir poisonous character. But any epithet makes 
a danger more terrible which helps our imagination to réalisé any of its 
circumstances more vividly. 

9 . Martiales, an habituai epithet, as Virg. Aen. g. 566 ‘ Martius 
lupus’; but doubtless some correspondence is intended between the 
qualities of the wolves and the tierce god to whom they belong ; see on 
I, 22. 13. 

Haedüiae. The dldest MSS. vary only between * haediliae ’ and 
^ haedilia.* Acron read the latter, and interprets it ‘ Septa hedorum.’ 
But Bentley shows conclusively that even if the Romans had used 
‘haedilia’ rather than ‘caprilia’ (Varr. R. R. 2. 3. 8, as they use 
‘ ovile,’ not ‘ agnile ’), it would be the plural of ^ haedile ’ with the i 
long and the a short. Bentley himself défends the suggestion of 
^ haeduleae,* ‘ kids * (Auratus had conj. * haedulei/ following the analogy 
of ‘equuleus/ *equula,’ ‘ hinnuleus ’). We hâve to weigh the prob- 
ability of such an atraf Xeyôficvov ag^inst the probability of the name 
of some wood or hill near the farm being oiherw isc unknown to us. 

10 . utounque, temporal, as always in Hor. Od i. 35. 23, 2. 17. ii, 

3. 4. 29, 4. 4. 35, Epod. 17. 52 ; here, as in Od. 4. 4. 35, it means ‘ so 
soon as.’ 

fistula, the pipe of Faunus. ‘ Pan primus calamos ccra coniungere 
plures Instituit,’ Virg. E. 2. 32. 

11. ciibantis, the meaning of the epithet cannot be certainly known 
till we are sure what ‘ Ustica ’ was, which it qualifies. Is it ‘ low- 
lying,’ of a valley, or some spot in a valley; Theoc. 13. 40 iifiévtp èv 
X^PV ^ or * sloping,’ of a hill-side, Virgil’s ‘ colles supini ’ ; Lucretius, 

4. 528, ‘cubantia tecta’? 

13 . di me tuentur. He sums up the préviens stanzas, The 
thought was apparently at first only the beauty of Eucretilis which 
draws Faurms even from Arcadia; but it has passed into the wider 
idea that the Farm and its owner aie uiider the spécial protection of 
heaven. 

14 . hic. The great majority of MSS. hâve ‘ hinc,’ and we must add 
Acr. and Porph., who interpret ^ scilicet de Sabino fundo.* But ‘ hic ’ 
^.nd *hinc’ (hc) arc often confuscd, as in Od. i. 21. 13, where B has 
* hinc ’ against the clear sense. And the balance of the three promises, 
èountry pleasures, music, and good wine without quarrelling, perhaps 
justifies the almost unanimous preference given by the editors to * hic.’ 

14 - 16 . The construction is ‘ copia, ruris honorum opulenta, benigno 
comu manabit tibi ad plénum.’ * Plenty, rich in ail the pride of the 
country, diall stream from her bounteous hom înto thy lap till it is 
full,’ 
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• 15 . ad plénum, adverbially, as in Virg. G. 2. 244 *Huc ager ille 
maltis dulce&que a fontibus undae Ad plénum calcentur.’ 

16 . honorum = ' omnium quibus bonestatur rus,* Orelli; i.e.flowers, 
fruits, &c. S. 2. 5. 12 *dnlcia poma Et quoscunque feret cultus tibi 
fundus honores.’ So leaves are ‘silvae honor,* Epod. ii. 6, Virg. G. 
2. 404. 

oomu, the horn of plenty. Ovid gives two forms of legend. In 
Fast. 5. 115 it is the broken hom of a goat which Amalthaea filled 
with fruit for the infant Jupiter. In Met. 9. 85 foll. it is the hom which 
Hercules broke from lhe forehead of Achelous, and which the Naiads 
filled for Plenty, * pomis et odoro flore.* 

17. reduota valle, as in Epod. 2. 13 and Virg Aen. 6. 703 Meep- 
drawn,’ * running into the hills.’ It su^gests the ideas both of quiet 
and of shade. 

18 . fide Teïa, in songs such as Anacréon might hâve written and 
sung. 

19 . dioes, see on i. 12. 13. 

labor antes in uno, wearying lhemselves for love of the same man, 
viz. Ulysses- 

20 . vitream, as a sca-nymph, daughter of the Oceanid Perse, Hom. 
Od, 10. 139; so Thetis is called * [Achillis] mater caerula,* Epod. 13, 
16. Statius has imitaled it, Silv. i. 3. 85 ‘vitreae iuga perfida Circes,’ 
and I. 5. 15 ‘Ite deae virides, liquidosque advertite vultus. Et vitreum 
Veneris crinem redimite corymbis.* 

21. innocentis, *that will not lead to brawls’; a light wine. 
Athenaeus, r. 22, callsit olvapiov. 

22 . duces, ‘ drink,* as Od. 3. 3. 34 and 4. 12, 14. 

Semeleïus Thyoneus, from Semele Thyone, both names of Bac- 
chus* mother. The latter, as coming from is appropriate here ; 
see on Epod. 9. 38. 

23 . oonfundet, an extension of the usual phrase, ‘miscere prœlia’; 
the drunken brawl is represcnted as a ‘ blind and aimless quarrel * 
between Mars and Bacchus. 

24 foll. 'You will be out of the way of the pétulance with which 
Cyrus vents his jealous suspicions.’ 

26 . male dîspari, * a poor little match for him * ; * male ’ increas- 
ing the unfavourable force of the adj. as in ‘ ranci male,* Sat. i. 4. 65. 

26 . inoontinentes, * violent,’ rrapoivltff as Orelli explains. 
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ODB XVIII. 

‘ The purpose of the Ode may be summed up/ says Dillenbui^er, ‘ in 
the lines of Theognis * { 509, ed. Bergk) : — 

oXvos mv 6 it.€vos rrovkvs Kaxùv' 8 é ns aùrov 
iriirp imarafiéycüSf où mxéy, dW* àyaOây, 

* T/an^ the vine^ Varus, especially wkere it grows so well as at Tibuvy 
and drink ofits fruits y but it i s possible to drink too muchl 

Varus’" is called by the Scholiasts * Quintilius Varus/ and generally 
îdeattlied with the Quintilius the friend of Virgil, who died in b. c. 24, 
and whose death is lamented in Od, i. 24. 

The fonn at least of the pocm was suggested by an Ode of Alcaeus, 
*of which we hâve the first line, Athen. 10. 8 ; — 

âXko ^V 7 €va‘(is irponpov BivBpeoy àfjLtrikcü, 

ICetre — Second Asclepiad. 

Line 1. saota, * god-given,’ belonging to Bacchus. Horace begins by 
granting to the full the virtues of wine. 

severis, for the naood and tcnse, see on Od. i. ii. i ; ^sero* is 
Virgil’s Word for planting trces, G. 2. 275,* &c. 

2, mite, a soft and kindly soil, opp. to Virgil’s ‘ difficile,* G. 2. 279 ; 

* amarum,* ib. 238. 

moenia Catili, a further description of * Tiburis solum *; for Catilus ' 
see on Od. i. 7. 13, and cp. Virg. Aen. 7. 672. Horace seems to stand 
alone in shortening the penult. of the nsual ‘ Catillus.* Compare his 
use of ‘ Porsena,’ Epod. 16. 4. 

8. sioois, the opp. of ‘ uvidis,* Od. 4. 5. 39 ‘ dicimus integro sicci 
mane die, dicimus uvidi Cum Sol Oceano subest ’ ; cp. Epp. i. 19. 9. 

dura, tertiary pred. ‘ Ail that heaven ever sets before them, every 
task and fortune, is hard.’ 

deus, as in Od. i. 3. 21 ; not Bacchus, but the power which raies 
our lîfe. 

4 . aliter, *in any other way than this’ ; the true way is implied by 

* siccis* in the opposed clause.' 

6. crêpât, like the Gr. varayety, /cponty, of rattling or tiresome talk, 

S. 2. 3. 32 ‘si quid Stertinius veri crêpât’ ; A. P. 247 ' immunda crepent 
ignominiosaque dicta.* So that it can only be used with the next verse 
by a zeugma. 

6. deoexuB, Od. i. 4. 6. 
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7. at, sa^of rccent Editors, Kellet, Orelli, Ritter, and DilK. Cmquius 
reads * at ’ without mentioning any v. 1., which is perhaps évidence that 
he found it in his Blandinian MSS. B, and ail teath-centairy MSS. 
(except r, which has 'aut’) hâve *ac/ and Bentley follows them. But 
the passages which he quoies, Epp. i. i. 13, i. 19. 26, 2. i. 208, do not 
require an adversative as strongly as this transition from the use to the 
abuse of wine. 

luodici, 'that loves modération,^ ‘ verecundum Bacchum,* Od. i. 27. 
3. It would properly be the epithet of tlie draught, ôs S* hv 
noffios fjLerpoVf Thcoî^n. 47. 

transiliat, see on i . 3. 24 ; ' lightly to overpass the bounty of Liber,* 
Swpa Aiovvffov, is not to be content with what the god allows us, but to 
take more ' invito Deo,’ v. 1 1. 

8. €entaurea. For this story, see Ov. Met. 12. 219 foll., and cp. 
Hom. Od. 21. 295 oîvos Kot Kévravpov àycucKvrhv 'EvpvrioJi^a âaa* . . h 
Aarriêas èKdôi^T ; Virg. G. 2. 455 foll. ‘ Bacchus et ad culpam causas 
dédit : ille furentes Centauros leto domuit,’ &c. 

super mero. Ritter takes ‘ super,’ of place, over the spilt wine ; 
Orelli, of respect == 'de,’ as ‘civiles super urbe curas,’ Od. 3. 8. 17. 
In the legend, howcver, wine is not the ground of the quarrel. DilB. 
thinks that Virgil’s ‘nocte super media,’ Aen. 9. 61, will justify us in 
taking it of time, ‘ after.’ 

9. debellata, see on Od. i. 3. 13. 

Sithoniis, properly the inhabitants of the middle fingcr of the 
three which run out into the Acgean frorn Chalcidice. For Thracian 
intempérance, cp. Od. i. 27. i, 1. 36. 13, 2. 7. 26. 

9, 10. ‘ There is waming in the heavy hand of Evius on the Sitho- 
nians, when in their greedy haste they divide right and wrong by the 
slender line of their own appetite,’ i.e. when the only distinction they 
place betwecn right and wrong is whcther they désiré the thing or not. 

11. candide, ‘ ever fair and ever young,’ of the bright beauty of 
divine youth ; Epod 3. 9 ‘ candidum ducem,’ of Jason. 

Bassareu, a name of Dionysus from fiaaaàpa, a Thracian word for 
a foxskin wom by the Bacchants. Horace puis ‘I and those who 
agréé with me will be moderate in the use of wine,’ into language 
taken from the Bacchic mysteries. ‘ I will not lay an irreverent or 
untimely hand on thy rites.’ . 

12. quatiam, properly applied to the thyrsus, and perhaps to the 
solemn lifting bf the sacred ‘ cista,’ which contained the emblems of the 
god, ‘commotis excita sacris Thyias,’ Virg. Aen. 4. 301. 

variis, Theoc. 26. 3 gives a list of the leaves gathered by the Bac- 
chants, Xacrfo; bpvbs âypia ipvWa | Kiuaov tc ii&iovja /cal àa^teKov tàp 
vv\p yàs. 
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12 . obsita, CatnlL 64. 259 ^obscura cavis . . orgia cistis’; Tîb. i. 7. 
48 * occultis conscia cista sacris.* 

18 . sub divum, into the lighl. 

tene, ‘ silence/ addressed still to Bacchiis. ‘ Do not excite ns too 
mnch.* 

Bereoyntio, Od. 3. 19. 1 8 * Cnr Bereçyntiæ cessant flamina tibiae ' ? 
the hom used in Cybele’s worship on Mount Berecyntus in Phrygia. 
It was also an accompaniment of the Bacchic orgies. Catnll. 1 . c. 

* Plangebant alii procerk tympana palmis, Miiltis raucisonos efflabant 
cornua bombos.’ 

14 . caecus, a physical charactcristic of the personified self-love, as 
Conington points ont in a note on his Translation. 

15 . plus nimio, Od. i. 33. i, Epp. 1. 10. 30, and see note on Epp. 
2. I. 198. The order in prose is ^ nimio pins,’ Cic. ad Att. 10. It 
has been explaincd: (1) as a translation of vTrfpâ^av, following the 
analogy of ‘ plus justo,’ &c., ‘ more than that which is too much ’ ; 
(2) as following the analogy of ‘ plus paulo * (‘ a little too much ^), Ter. 
Heaut. 2. I. 8 ; ^ nimio validius/ Plin. 24. 12; * nimio melius,’ Plaut. 
Peis. 1. 8. 31, ‘ by very much too much ^ ^ nimio ^ being the ablative or 
adverb of measure. It is a colloquial phrase common in Plautus, M. G. 
2. 6. 106, Bacch. I. 2. 42, and the combination in Bacch. 4. 4. 21 ^ nimio 
minus, multo parum/ seems to show that the second explanation Was 
the true one ; sec a collection of instances of ‘ nimio * with compar. 
adj. in Ramsay’s * Mostcllaria/ Excursus 12. It qualifies 'tollens/ 

* lifting far too high ’ ; with this picture cp. Od. 3. 16. 17 ‘ lure perhorrui 
Late conspicuum tollere verticcm.’ 

Gloria, 'vainglory/ as in Epp. i. 18. 22 ‘ Gloria quem supra vires 
et vestit et ungit.’ 

16 . arcani Pides prodiga, an oxymoron, * Faith, that blabs ont her 
secret’ ; cp. Od. 3. 24. 59 ‘periura fides.’ 

perlucidior vitro, ‘ with a window in its mind/ Cou. Compare thê 
Greek proverbs «àToirrpov ftSouj Se vov and rS iu 

Kapbiq, Tov lA^ipovros èirî rÿ yXwaarf rov fJnOvovros, Hor. Epod. 11. 14, 
S. 1. 4. 89. 


OBE XIX. 

* I thought my days of passion were over^ but love and wine and 
idhness and GlycereCs beauty are too much for me. Again I feel the 
ftdî p&wer of Venus^again must le^ave ail other subjects to write love 
songs^again think only of propiiiating Venus afid moderating the 
/ains ofmy passion,' 
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See Tntrod. to Ode 4. i, which Horace links to this Ode by repeating 
the first üne. 

Métré — Third Asclepicui, 

Line 1. saeva, ' imperions.* ' Saeva Proserpina,’ Od. i. 28. 20; 
'saeva Nécessitas,’ i. 35. 17. 

2 . Semelae. It is needless to write ‘ Semeles * against the nearly 
unanimous authority of tjie MSS., althongh Horace more usually prefers 
a Greek fonn in the Odes. Comp. Helenae, Od. i. 3. 2, with Helenen, 
I. 15. 2, Ilelene, 4. o- 16. 

8. Licentia, * frecdom of life,* as Catullus, 51. 13, traces his passion 
to ‘ otium/ * Otiiim, Catulle, tibi molcstum est,’ &c. 

5 . nitor, Od. 3. 12. 5 ‘ Liparaei nitor Hebn,’ *bright beauty.’ 

8. kibricus, a face lo look on which is to slip from your résolve. 
The metaphoncal use of * lubricus’ in the sense of ‘ hazardous ’ is com- 
mon in Ciceio. For the ir^în. see App. 2. § 2. 

10. The Scythians, with the Parthians and the Spaniards, represent 
to Horace the foreign* politics of the time, the glory that Augustus’ 
arms were always about to win or had won, cp. Od. 2. IT. i, 3. 8. 16, 
&p., and Introd. to Odes i-iii. §§ 7, 8. 

11 . versis eqtds, Od. 2. 13. 18 ‘sagittas et celeris fugam Parthi’; 
Vfrg. G. 3. 31 ‘ Fidcntemque fuga Parthum versisque sagittis.’ 

' 12. nec quae nihil attinent, ‘ nor aught that is irrelevant,* sc. to 
her, and to love, to iny proper thèmes : that he does not add such a 
qualification may be possibly meant to show that he is already absorbed 
in the thoughts of love j he is no longer speaking of them from out- 
side. 

18 . vivum caespitem, a fresh-cut turf for a lemporary altar. Od. 
3. 8. 4 ‘ acerra thuris Plena . . positusque carbo in Caespite vivo.* 

14 . verbenas, Od. 4. ii. 6 ‘ara castis vincta verbenis * ; Virg. Aen. 

12. 120 ‘verbena tempora ’vincti * ; Virg. E. 8. 65 ‘verbenas adole 
pingues et maScula thura.’ • Explained (by Servius pn Virg. Aen. 1 . c., 
Donatus on Ter. Andr. 4. 3. ii, and Acron on this place) as the name 
of ail green things, boughs or leaves of myrtle, bay, olive, &c., or 
even grass gathered ‘ ex puro loco ’ and used in a religious rite. The 
quotations given show that they were used for several purposes in a 
sacrifice. 

. 15 . bimi. New wine was used in sacrifices, cp. Od. i. 31. 2, 3. 23. 3 ; 

‘ bimi* will therefore probably mean ‘ last year’s wine,* which would be 
used tiîjl'the wine of the year was ready. 

zneilv wine with any admixture of water was unfit for religious uses, 
Fest. s. v.'^'^iBpurcum.* ^ 

16, veniet lenior, opposed to * in me tota mens,* v, 9 . The over- 
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powering and painfnl ' afflatus * of a god was a sign of disfavonr rather 
than of favour, and would be mitigated by submission and reverence. 
See Od. 2. 19. 


ODE XX. 

An invitation to Maecefias to visit Horace aUhis Sabine farm^ where 
he will hâve not indeed the Caecuban or Falemian which he drinks at 
home^ but Sabine wincy if cheap yet carefuUy bottled by Horace him^ 
self and carrying in ifs date a pleasant réminiscence of Maecenai lifcy 
viz. of the rounds of applause with which he was received on first 
entering the theah'C after an illness. 

On th« date of this Ode, see Introd. to Odes i-iii. § 8. 

Compare the tone of the Ode with Epp. i. 5. 

Line 1. modicis, of simple make and matcrial, or, perhaps more 
likely, of moderate size. See on Epp. i. 5. 2, and cp. Sat. 2. 8. 35 
‘ calices poscit maiores.’ 

2. cantharis, a kiiid of cup with handles (‘ gravis attrila pendebat 
canthariis ansa/ Virg, E. 6. 17), usually of large size (Plin. N. H. 33. 
1 1 * C. Marins post victoriam cantharis potasse Liberi patris exemple 
traditur/ and the * cantharus ^ is the drinking-cnp given to Bacchus 
himself), and of common material. Horace naines it among his table 
fumiture, rough, but scrupulously clean, in the parallel Epp. i. 5. 23 
‘ et cantharus et lanx Ostendat tibi te.' 

Graeoa . . ipse, both touches point to the care bestowed on the 
process of racking it off from the * dolium.^ Horace did it with his 
own hands, and used a ‘ testa ^ or ‘ amphora,' which still kept some of 
the fragrance of the Chian or Lcsbian which it had held ; for ‘ Quo 
semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem Testa diu,' Epp, i. 2. 70. 

8. oonditum levi, ‘ stoied and scaled.' The cork was secured by 
a coating of pitch, Od. 3. 8. 9 ‘ Hic dies . . Corticem adstrictum pice 
dimovebit Amphorae.’ So to open an amphora is * relinere/ see on 
V» 10. 

In theatro, Od. 2. 17. 25 *quum populus frequens Laetum theatris 
tér Crepuit sonum.’ 

5 . oqueB, see on Od. 3. 16. 20, and i. i. i. 

patorni, because Maecenas is ‘ Tyrrhena regum progenies,* and the 
river is the * Tuscus alveus/ Od. 3. 7, 28 ; ‘ Lydius Tibris/ Virg. Aen. 
2. 7^1* that in the whole verse there is implied référencé to both 
topics of compliment, Maecenas’ high birth and his modest State. 
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* Maecenas eques Etrusco de sanguine regum Intra fortunani qui cupis 
esse tuam/ Prop. 4. 9. 1. 

6. iooosa imago, see on Od. i. 12. 3. 

7. Vatioani. The theatre of Pompey, which was the only one 
finished at this time, stood at the South end of the Campus Martius, so 
looking across the Tiber on the Janiculan and Vatican hills. Juvenal 
(6. 344) lengthens the second syllable in Vaticanus, and he is followed 
by Martial. 

9 . Caeoubum. The ‘ Caecubus ager * was a marshy tract on the 
coast of Latium be^ween Terracina and Formiae. The wines chosen 
to represent the finer Italian growths are two pairs of neighbouring 
vintages, one pair in Latium, the Caecuban and Formian (Od. 3. 16. 
34) ; the other in Campania, the Falernian and the wine of Cales (Od. 
I. 31. 9, 4. 12. 14). 

10. tu bibes. It is easier to see the difficulty of this reading than to 
convince oneself of the tn^ch of any of the proposed remedies. If it 
stands, it must mean, ‘ I must leave you to driiik, sc. at home,’ the 
future, as in Od. i. 6. x. The^e is undoubtedly great awkardness in 
the différence of sense which we are thus obliged to put on the future 
Ifere and in v. i, * potabis.’ Relier prints ‘ Tum bibes,’ a conj. of 
Doederlein’s, which seems to be the reading of the best MS. of Por- 
phyrion’s scholia on Sat. 2. 2. 48, where this verse is quoted. He 
explains it (Rhein. Mus. vol. xix. p. 212) to mean, ‘ Then, aftet the 
flask of Sabine, you shall hâve some Caecuban ; you should hâve 
Falernian if I had any.’ But the sense is dull ; it is hardly possible 
to doubt the antithesis ‘Tu’ . . ‘mea’; and Caecuban is usually a 
type of the most expensive sort of second-class wine (see Od. 2. 14, 25, 
&c.). He had preViously (Rhein. Mus. vol. xviii. p. 274) supported 
‘Tu bibis,’ the quantity of the i being justified by ‘scribis,’ Sat. 2. 
3. I. Mr. Munro (Journal of Philology, 1871, p. 350) proposed 
frôm a reading ‘ bides ’ in a Paris MS. of the loth centiuy (X), to 
restore ‘ vides’ in the sense of ‘ you provide.’ Cp. Cic. ad Att. 5. i. 3 
*ut prandium nobis videret,’ and Ter. Heaut. 3. i. 48 ‘Quid vini ab- 
sumsit 1 Sic hoc, dicens, asperum, Pater, hoc est : aliud lenius sodés 
vide. Relevi dolia omnia, omnes sérias,’ a passage which Mr. Munro 
thinks may hâve unconsciously suggested to Horace the ‘ levi ’ of v. 3 as 
well as the * vides ’ of this verse. 

11 . tempérant. Properly the man who mixes the wine and water 
is said ‘ temperare pocula.’ The vines and hills are here said to do so 
becaxtse they produce the grapes which are used for the purpose. 
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Ode XXI. 

Compare Catull. 34 * Dianae sumus in fidc,’ &c. 

Several occasions hâve bcen imagined for this Ode. The Pseudo- 
Acr. associated it with the Ludi Secnlares, B.c. 17, and it was accord- 
ingly trcated by several edilors as an intioduction to the Caim. Sec. 

Franke assigns it to B.C. 28, the year in which Augustus dedicated 
the temple to Apollo on the Palatine (Od. 1. 33), and mstituted the 
quinquennial Ludi Actiaci in honour of Apollo and Diana. He thinks 
the Ode was written for thcir first célébration. 

Orelli consideis it a mere exercise of fancy, suggested perhaps by 
somc such occasion as the games of b.c. 28, but not of sufficient weight 
to hâve been composed for public performance. 

Métré — Fifth Asdepiad. 

Line 1. Dianam. The First syllable is long, as once in Virg. Aen. i . 499. 

2. intoneum, Epod. 15. 9, Hom. II. 20. 39 ❖otjSos d/cfpucico/iîjy. 

It is the sign of youth. The maidens are to sing Diana, the maid ràv 
aÜv Soph. El. 1239 ; the boys, Apollo the ever young. 

Cynthium, from M*. Cynthus in Dclos. 

3. Latonam, as the niother of the two deities. Cp. Hymn. in 
Apoll. 14 fioLKaip* S) Arjrot kirû r€K€s ây\aa rkicva. It is probably 
raeant that both choruses should join in her praise ; cp. Od. 3. 28. 9-16. 
He returns to the maidens in v. 5 *■ vos.’ 

5. laetam fluviis, as in Catull. 34 5 ‘Montium domina ut fores 
Silvarumque vireiitium Saltuumque rcconditorum Amniumque sonan- 
tium ’ ; Pind. P. 2. 7 irorafuas ’Apré/itSos. 

coma. Some of the best MSS. (B r, supported by V) hâve * comam,’ 
which Acron seems to hâve read and tried, against the sense, to take 
with Haetam fluviis.* Bentley défends it as setting off the woods of 
Algidus, &c. against Tempe and Delos, and ‘ laetam fluviis ’ against the 
' insignem pharetra humerum ’ of the next stanza. But Horace would 
Hardly hâve tolerated the ambiguity ot ‘laetam’ not agreeing with 
* comam,’ yet without a visible substantive of its own. And though it 
is a natural hyperbole to speak of Diana’s joy in ‘ every leaf of the 
woods,’ it would be forced to bid the maidens sing of each leaf, 

6. Algido, sacred 10 Diana; C. S. 69 ‘Quaeque Aventinum tenet 
Algidumque.’ ‘Mons Algidus’ was the naine of part of the eastem 
side of the Alban hills. Its name is supposed to be still recognised in 
the Cava dell’ Aglio, the gorge by which the Via Latina issues from 
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them on the south-east. Itb woods are celebrated in Od. 3. 33, 10, 4. 
4* 57- 

7. Erymanthi, a mountain on the north frontier of Arcadia. 

8. Cragi, in Lycia, for Artémis as well as Apollo KmC vpea 
Soph. O. T, 208. ‘Nigris’ is the epithet of ‘silvis* only so long as 
it belongs to ‘ Er}'manthi * ; in the second clause the epithet * viridis * 
supplies its place, though grammatically attached to ‘ Cragi/ see on 
Od. 2. 5. 13, 3. 23. T5. For the verbal antithesis 'mgris,* ‘viridis,’ 
cp. Od. I. 36. 15 ‘Neu vivax apium, neu brève lilium,’ 2. 20. 3, and 
Il ‘ asperac . . levés’ ; 3. 27. 18, 19 ‘ ater . . albus.* Horace is specially 
fond of contrascs of ’colour, see on Od. 2. 3. 9, and cp. i. 25. 17, 18 
‘hedera virente . . pulla myrto.’ The woods would be black from 
pines, holm oaks, &c., Od. 4. 4. 57 ; 4 12. ii ‘nigri colles Arcadiae.’ 

9. Tempe, where Apollo, according to the legend, purified himself 
after the slaughter of Pytho. 

10. natalem Delon, Ou. 3. 4. 63 ‘natalem silvam,’ Virg. Aen. 4, 
144 ‘Delon maternam.’ 

12. fraterna, for Hermes in^ ented the ‘ lyra,’ thongh he gave it to 
Apollo, Hom. Hymn. cls *Ep/xqv 490-502; see on Od. 3. 4. 4. 

18. hic. B and some other MSS. read ‘hinc,’ see on Od. i. 16. 14. 
Bentley would read ‘haec bellum . . hic miseram faraem,* ‘ne nibil 
omnino agat Diana.’ But Horace does not separate the functions of 
the two deities. Both are à\€^i/caKoif ‘averninci.’ The boys are to 
pray to Apollo because he can avert war and pest and famine ; and it 
may be understood that the girls will pray to Diana for the same 
reason. For a similar brachylogy leading to a slight confusion as to 
the assignment of the parts of the hymn 1 hâve already (^on v. 3) re- 
ferred to Od. 3. 28. 

lacrimosum, voXvhaKpw, daxpvofPTa ; * lacrimabile bellum,’ Virg. 
Aen. 7. 604, war and its pains. He does not pray for peace, but only 
that the horrors of war may be felt in Parthian or British, not in 
Roman, homes. Cp. Od. 3. 27. 21 ‘Hostium uxores,’ &c. ; Virg. G. 
3. 515 ‘ Dii meliora piis erroremque hostibus ilium.’ 


Ode XXII. 

‘ Di me tuentur : Dis pietas mea 
Et Musa cordi est’ Od. i. 17. 13. 

The protection from common dangers accorded to the poet’s docks is 
extended to himself. As a child, 'non sine Dis animosus,’ he is tovered 
by the wood-pigeons from the snakes and bears of Motint Vultur (Od. 
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g. 4). Mercury smatdbes him from the folly and danger of civil war 
into which his boyish enthusiasm had carried him (Od. 2. 7). Fannus 
(Od. 2. 17) wards off from him the falling tree. Now a wolf Aies from 
him as he wandcrs unarmed in the woods near his Sabine farm. 

We may compare the Ode with the Epistle (i. 10) addressed to the 
same Fnscus, ‘Urbis amatorem Fuscum salvere iubemus Ruris ama- 
tores.’ ‘Fuge magna/ v. 32. ‘A harmless, pions life is the tme secret 
of safety and of happinegs.* The Ode dresses this doctrine in the garb 
of poetry and religion — the Epistle in that of philosophy and worldly 
wisdom. Aristius Fusciib is an intimate friend of Horace, Epp. i. 10. 
2~4 * cetera poene gemelli Fraternis animis quicquid negat alter et 
alter Annnimus pariter vetuli notique columbi.’ He appears in S. 1 . 
10. 83 amongst the critics by whose judgment Horace will abide ; in 

S. I. 9 as the friend who wickedly cscapes, leaving the poet ‘ sub 
cultro/ He is called by Acr. on Epp. i. 10 Scriptor tragoediamm,’ 
by Porph, * comoediarum/ by both, on S. i. 9. 61 ‘ grammaticorum doc- 
tissimus/ but nothing is known of him from other sources. 

Line 1 . integer vitae. S. 2. 3. 220 4 nleger animi.’ 
soeleris purus, Od. 3. 17. 16 ‘operum solutis.’ Two uses of the 
Greek genitive, for each of which the Latin idiom would hâve the 
ablative. Cp. S. 2. 3. 313 ‘purum est vitio tibi . . cor,’ Madv. § 390 g, 
§ 268 b, obs, 2. 

5. aestuosas. As far as conccms Horace’s use of words there is 
equally good authority for taking this of the hot sandy coast thaï 
borders the Syrtes, as *aestuosae rura Calabriae,’ Od. 1. 31. 5, or of 
the boiling surf of the bay ; ‘ liarbaras Syrtes ubi Maura semper Aestuat 
unda/ Od. 2. 6. 3. Perhaps the similanty of that place makes for the 
latter interprétation, as in that case both passages will combine the 
same two dangers. You hâve to choose between a furious sça, if you 
don’t land, and savage inhabitants if you do. The proverbial danger 
of the Syrtes consisted partly in the number of sunken rocks in the bay, 
partly in deep quicksands which lined the shore. 

6. inhospitalem Oaucasum, Epod. i. 10; Aesch. P. V. 20, of the 
same mountains, aTravOpujiny vâyy. 

7 . fabulosus, with its storied dangers, the stories that would be 
told of India as of any unknown southem country, of its jungles, its 
strange beasts. The Hydaspes is a river of the Punjaub, àe modem 
Jelum, Virg. G. 4. 211. 

8. Icmbit, used of the gentle wash of water, as of fire, S. i. 5. 73, 
Virg. Aep. a. 683, &c. 
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9 . namque. The whole force of the Ode ia^thrown on Horace*s 
miraculous escape, which is the sufficient justification both of the general 
statement in the two preceding stanzas of the safety of innocence, and 
of the particular statement in the two that follow of the poet’s owa 
indifférence to outward circumslances, see Introd. to i. 34. 

10 . ultra terminum, beyond the bounds of his own farm. A few 
acres of the forest belongedto him, Od. 3. 16. 29, S. 2. 6. 3. 

11 . expeditis, as Caïull. 31. 7 ‘O quid soliitis est beatius curis’? a 
variation of the more ubual ‘expedire, solvere animum ciiris.^ Bentley 
(and Keller follows him) adopts ‘ expeditus ’ from some MSS. of less 
weight. Dill'. supports the ablative on the ground that Horace inclines 
to ôfioioT€\€VTa in Sapphic verses. Macleane points ont that there are 
six other instances in tins Ode, w. 3, 9, 14, 17, 18, 22. 

13 . portentum, sc. the wolf, ripas, iri\copou ; not that to see a 
wolf there was such a wonrler, but he ineans‘to express the shock 
which the sight gave him and half playfully turns the wolf into a 
monster. 

militaris, *the land oi soldiers/ is chiefly a complimentaryepithet 
to the poet’s birth-place, cp. 3. 5. 9 ‘ sub rege Medo Marsus et Apulus * ; 
2. I. 34 *Dauniae cacdes.’ AU other Roman excellences are in the 
same way attnbnted lo the Apulians, industiy and haidness to the men, 
housewifely viilnes to the women, Od. 3. 16. 26, Epod. 2. 42. A corn- 
parison, however, of i. 17. 9 (see note there) suggests that there is some 
connection of thought between the size of the wolves and the soldierly 
character of the inhabitants. 

14 . Daunias, Apulia, so called, according to Festus, from Paunus, 

an Illyrian prince who settled in it and became the son-in-law of 
Diomede, see on Od. 3. 30. 11. * Daumas’ is a Greek form, not found 

elsewhere in Horace, but not uncommon in Ovid ; cp. * Ambracias 
terra,’ Her. 13. 16^, &c., thoiigh more usually with Greek names and 
in an adjective. The MSS. vary between ‘ Daunias ’ and ‘ Daunia,' the 
latter altered, mctri gratia, in a few to ‘ Daunia in.’ For Apulian 
wolves, cp. Od. I. 33. 7. 

15 . lubae tellus. Augustus restored to the younger Juba, in B. c. 
30, the kingdom of Numidia, which had been forfeited by his father, 
the elder Juba, who fought at Thapsus on the side of Scipio and 
Cato, and slew himself after their dcfeat. In B. C. 25 Juba surrendered 
Numidia, which became a Roman province, and received instead of it 
Mauretania with some tribes of the Gaetuli to the south of it. As 
* Gaetulus’ is a common epithet of lions (see on the next Ode, v. 10), it 
has been supposed that this is a passing allusion to this exchange, and 
t;hat ‘ Juba’s new territory ' gives a date to the Ode. 

il 17 - 24 . ‘ Place me in the frigid zone or in the torrid (cp. Od. 3. 3. 55 
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* Qua parte debacchentur ignés, Qna nebulae pluviiqne rores *) I care 
not, 1 shall stiU be safe, still light-hearted.’ 

17 . pigris, àpyoîSf of the dull deadness of winter; ‘bruma iners,* 
Od. 4. 7. 12 ; Lucret. 5. 745 ‘Bruma nives affert pigrumque rigorem.* 
nuUa arbor recreatur, i. e. there is no tree to be woke to life again 
by the breezes of summer, the ‘ genitabilis aura Favoni.’ 

19 . malus luppiter, see on Od. i. i. 25. 

,22. domibus negata, unfit for human habitation, opp. to the tem- 
perate zones, which are*‘mortalibus aegris Munere concessae divom,* 
Virg. G. I. 237. 

23 . dulce ridentem, from Sappho’s dSv fpwvuaas . . naï ycXaiVas 
Ifiepôev, Catullus, in his imitation of that Ode (51. 5), has ‘ Dulce 
ridentem.* For the construction compare 2. 12. 14 Oucidum fulgentes*; 
2. 19. 6 'turbidum laetatur’; 3. 27. 67 ‘ perfidum ridens,’ &c. ‘La- 
lagen* takes us back to the wolf and v. 10; ‘I shall be the same 
Horace still, free from care and thinking of Lalage, and safe in being 
the same.* Horace doubtless felt the play on the name of ‘ prattling * 
Lalage (XaXfiï/) ; cp. Od. i. 33. 2 ‘immilis Glycerae.* The choice of 
the name may be due to the remcmbrance of Sappho*s verse or the 
réminiscence of Sappho to the name. 


ODE XXIII. 

‘ You Jly from me^ Chlocy like a frightened kid to its dam. / am not 
a tiger or lion going to eatyou. You are too old for such skynessj 

We hâve possibly part of a Greek original to this Ode in a fragment 
of Anacréon (Fr. 51 Bergk); — 

àyavSis oïà t€ vt^pbv V€o9rj\ia 
yaXaOrjvàv oar Iv vKys Ktpoéaarjs 
àtroXeKpdus înrà prjrpàs ètrTO'^Orj. 

Chloe’s name seems to be chosen to suit the character, see Introd. 
to i. 8 and App. i . 

' Metre — Fifth Ascîcpiad. 

Line 1 . vitas. This was the reading of the Comm. Cruq. and is found 
in one MS. of the loth century (ir) ; but if it be right, it was very early 
corrupted to ‘ vitat,’ which is rcad in B and ail the other loth centuryi 
MSS., was interpreted by Porph. and Acr., and is quoted by Diomedes. 
A change from the third person in v. i to the second in v. 9 would be 
Etrange in the absence of any change of tone to account for it ; and, 
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on the other hand, a misunderstanding of the subj. of * tremit * may 
hâve led a copyist to assimilate *■ vitas * to iU On the mefrical question, 
see on Od. i. 15. 24, and Index of Métrés. 

4. aurarum et siluae, cp. Virg. Aen. 2. 728 ^ Nunc omnes terrent 
aurae sonus excitât omnia/ ‘ Siluae* is a trisyll. ah in Epod. 13. 2 ; so 
‘miluus,* Epod. 16. 32. 

6. veris . . adventu», &c., * if through the light-hung leaves hath 
run the shiver of spring’s approach/ i. e. of the ^ animae veris comités.’ 
Od. 4. 12. i; Lucret. 5. 735 *It ver et Venus et Veneiis praenuntius 
ante Pinnatus grad’tur Zephyrus.* Bentley, pressing ‘adventus’ too 
closely, objects that, when spring is still approaching, there are no leaves 
nor lizards nor fawns, and is displeased al lhe boldiiess of attributing 
the shiver to the approach of spring rather than to the leaves, sce 4. 
4. 7. Murctus had written (‘ ex codd.’ but no extant MS. is known to 
hâve it) * Vitis inhorruit Ad ventum,* which Bentley accepted, altering 
*vitis’ to ‘vepris’ a conj. which had occurred independently to Sal- 
masius. The Vidg. was read by the Scholiasts. 

7. laoertae, Virg. E. 2. 9 ‘?lunc virides etiam occultant spineta 
lacertos.’ 

8. tremit, sc. hinnuleus. 

9. atqui, * and yet,’ Od. 3. 5. 49, Epod. 5. 67. 

aspera, * angry,* as ^ asperas serpentes,’ Od. i. 37. 26 ; < asperum 
tactu leonem,* 3. 2. 10 ; 'asper siti anguis,’ Virg. G. 3. 434. 

10. Gaetulus leo, Od. 3. 20. 2, Virg. Aen. 5. 351 ; see on v. 15 of 
lhe last Ode. 

ftangere, of crushing between the teeth ; Virg. G. 2. 72 ‘ glan- 
demque sues fregere sub ulmis’ ; Hom. II. ii. 113 ws ôè Accwv (kà<f>oio 
rax^ivs y^iria rÎKva ^PrjïÔias avvia^i Hpartpoicriv ôdovaty. For the 
infin. see App. 2. § i. 

12. tempestiva viro, as Virgil expresses it, Aen. 7. 53 * lam matura 
viro, plcnis iam nubilis annis.’ 


Ode XXIV. 

Of the person whose death is the subject of this Ode we know 
nothing but what is contained in the statement of the Chronicon of 
,Eusebius (a. d. 264-340), which, opposite the year a. v. c. 73 o> c. 24, 
has (in the Latin version of Jerome) ‘ Quintilius Cremonensis Vergilii 
et Horatii* familiaris moritur.’ We may notice that the mention of 
Cremona makes him a neighbour of Virgil. The Scholiasts on Horace 
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call him Qiiintilius Varas, and ^add that he-was a Roman knight, 
identifying him with the Quintilius of A. P. 438, gçe on v. 7, and with 
Varus of Od. i. 18. 

The Ode is not merely, as Porph. describes it, ‘ Bprjvos in Quintilium 
sodalem Vergilii.’ The Pseudo-Acr. characterizes it more justly, ‘ Con- 
solatur Vergilium impatienter amici sui mortem lugcntem.* Horace’s 
feçling is for Virgil as mu ch as for their common friend, From this 
point of view we must Ibe struck by the delicacy of the * consolation.’ 
He justifies Virgil’s grief, he shares it. ^ He too wiH join in the dirge ; 
Quintilius is gone, the peerîess, the soûl of viodesty^ honour. Justice ^ 
and truth I AU good men weep ; and who lias gi'eatcr right to weej^ 
than Virgile whose piety and trustfulness the gods hâve so hard 
rewarded' ? Only at last, when he has opencd his friend’ s heart by his 
expression of sympathy, does he venture on a hint, not perhaps of com* 
fort, but of self-restraint. * After ail, no lanmtts^ though sweeter than 
Orpheus, no prayers^ will reach the dcad, It is a cnicl fate, paüencf, 
only will lighten what may not he curedl 

It would seem, if Donatus be giving a genuine trait of Virgil in his 
Life, c. iS, that Horace is recalling his friend to his own philosophy 
for consolation : * Solitus erat dicere nullam virtutem commodiorem 
homini esse patientia, ac nullam adeo asperam esse fortunam quam 
prudenter patiendo vir fortis non vincat.’ 

Métré — Fourth Asclcpiad. 

Line 2. praecipe, ‘ teach me.’ The Muse herself is to sing, cp. 
Od. 1. 12. I. Horace will only hear her voice and lepcat the strain 
after her. 

8. Melpomene, see on Od. i. i. 33, and cp. 3. 30. 16, 4. 3. i. 

5 . ergo, S. 2. 5. loi ‘ Ergo nunc Dama sodalis Nusquam est’? cp. 
Virg. E. I. 47 ‘Fortunate senex, ergo tua rura manebunt.’ So Ovid 
begins Trist. 3. 2. i ‘Ergo eiat in fatis Scythiam quoque visere nostris.’ 
Like the Gr. dpa, it indicates a conclusion forced on the speaker to his 
surprise. 

perpetuus, broken by no waking, àrlpfiova vrjyperop virvov, Mosch. 
3. iio. Catull. 5. 5 ‘ Soles- occidere et redire possuiit: Nobis cura 
semel occidit brevis lux Nox est perpétua una dormienda.’ 

6. urget, * lies heavy on ’ ; Od. 4. 9. 27 ‘ Urgentur . . longa nocte ’ ; 
Virg. Aen. 10. 745 ‘ Olli dura quies oculos et ferreus urget Somnus/ 

Pudor, tdédfs, According to the définition in A. Gell. 19. 6 ‘ timor 
instae r^rehensionis,’ the sensitiveness to the judgment of others, 
which makes a man modest, harmless, temperate. 
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7. Pides, defined b/"Cic. Off. i. ^ Mîctoram conventorumqne côn- 
stantia et veritas/ and called there * iustitiae fundamentum.* In calling 
Good Faith or Honour the sister of Justice, Horace implies that the 
two go together, and therefore that both were présent in Quintilius. 

nuda Veritas, as Acr. explains, * quae nihil occitlti habeat ut egeat 
tegumento.’ Ritter compares the picture of Quintilius, the candid 
critic of A. P. 438 foll. * see Introduction to this Ode. 

8. iuveniet, for the sing. verb after several subjects, see Od. 1. 3. 3. 

11. frustra pius. Virgil, the gentle and reverent poet, has com- 

mitted his ^riend to the saie keeping of the gods, littlc dieaming how 
they would discharge the trust; now he asks back his ‘depositum’ 
)j(cp: Od. I. 3. 5-8) only to fmd how fruitless his piety has been. 
'“'^nother interprétation is that of Lambinus, ‘ Thon askest Quintilius of 
tl^e gods, and findest, despitc thy piety, that he was not lent to thee on 
Such terms,* i. e. that you should never part. The fiist is probably 
right as assigning the same agent to ‘ creditum * and ^ poscis,’ and as 
giving a more definite sense and connection with the context to ‘frustra 
pius.* With the thought of thcse words we iiiay j^eihaps compare, as 
a characteristic différence between the two poets, VirgiVs notice of the 
same moral difïiculty, Aen. 2, 426-430, and his more reverent and 
religions comment, ‘ Dis alitei visum.’ 

ita — ‘ hac conditione,’ on such tcrms as this. 

18-15. quid si . . num. l'be words ‘ frustra pius ’ hâve struck the 
note which is the key to this stanza. *In vain— did 1 say? — while he 
was alive. What if you had the persuasive lyre of Orpheus ? could it 
restore to us the dead ’ ? Orclli rcads ‘ Quod si . . non,’ but against 
the prépondérance of MSS. For the construction, a hypothetical 
question preceded by the interrogative or exclamatory ‘quid,’ DilP. 
refers to S. 2. 3, 159, Epp. i, 19. 10, Virg. Aen. 4. 31 1. 

15. vanae imagini. Cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 292 ‘tenues sine corpore 
vitas . . volitaie cava sub imagine formae.’ The unsubstantial forms, 
vexiatv €Ï5œ\aj in Hom. Od. ii, hâve to drink a draught of blood before 
they can recover life enough to talk with Ulysses. 

17. lenis recludere, App. 2, § 2. 
precibus, the dat. = ‘ in answer to.’ 

fata recludere, to open the door of fate. ‘ Panditur ad nullas ianua 
nigra preces,’ Prop. 4. Ji. 2. 

18. nigro compulerit gregi, has gathered to the black fold. For 
the case, cp. Od. i. 28. 10 ‘ Panthoiden iterum Orco demissum.* Madv. 
§ 251. For the image, Od. 2. 3. ^ ‘ omnes eodem cogimur.* 

19. patientia, see Introduction to the Ode. 
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Ode XXVI. 

* The Afuses* friend^ I can cast sorrozv and fears to thc winds, The 
politics of Parthia that trouble ail the world are nothing to me, Help 
mOi sweet Muse, to weave a chaplet of freshest lyric verse for my dear 
friend Lamial « 

It is difficult to sec the point of connection between the first and last 
parts of the Ode, iinless, indeed, as has been suggested, Horace is 
holding Tip his own cheerfulness and its source to Lamia’s imitation, 
see Introd. to Od. 3. 17. If P 2 pp. i. 14. 6 refer to the same person as 
the two Odes, the trait tlierc given, ‘rapto de fratre dolcntis Insola- 
biliter,’ may confirm the idea that he was a person on whom sorrow sat 
heavily. 

Aelius I.amia, the school friend of Numida (Od. i. 36. 7) and the 
'vetusto nobilis ab Lamo ’ of 3. 17. i, is generally identified with 
L. Aelius Lamia who was Praefectus urbi in a.d. 32, and died A.i). 33. 
Tac. Ann. 6. 27 ‘genus illi décorum, vivida senectus.’ If this Ode 
therefore is to be dated before B.c. 23, he must hâve been quite a young 
man when it was written. Ritter, feeling this to be a difficulty, suggests 
that the Lamia of the Odes is an clder brother of Lucius. The name 
of a Q. Aelius Lamia, * triumvir monelalis,’ has been found on a coin 
of this date. He thinks that it is his death that Lucius is represented 
as lamenting in Epp. i, 14 6. 

On the date of the Ode and the allusion of vv: 3-5 see Introd. to 
Odes i-iii, § 8. 

With vv. 1-6 cp. Virg. G. 2. 490-497. The friendship of the Muses 
gives to Horace the freedom which Virgil attributes to philosophy and 
a country life. 

Line 1 . Musis amicus, gives the reason for his being able to throw 
^re to the winds; for the expression, cp. ‘amicum Crethea Musis,* 
Virg. Aen. 9. 774. 

metus. Cp. Virg. G. 2. 491 ‘ Atque metus omnes et inexorabile 
latum Subiecit pedibus.* 

2. protervie, the winds 'at play,; as ‘ludibrium ventis,’ i. 14. 16. 

Oretiouixi, see on Od. i, i. 14. It is a proverbially stormy sea. 

Soph. Tr. I17 0i6tov vo\{nrovov Sjavep iriKayos Kfy^aiov, 

3 . portare, for inhnitive, see App. 2, § 1. 
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quis, best taken, perhaps, with the Schol., as a dative plur. ; cp. 
Epod. II. 9 ‘in quis’; ‘by whom the king of the frozen coast beneath 
Arctos is dreaded.’ * Quid Tiridaten terreat * is the saule question put 
another way : but it is more general, and Tiridates would fear other 
things besides the King of Scythia. Others make ‘ quis * a nom., ‘ who 
is the king so terrible,’ &c. It will still, on our view, refer to tko fears 
of Tiridates. Dill*"., howcvcr, urging the parallel ' infidos agitans dis- 
cordia fratres, Nec coniurato descendens Dacus ab Istro,* Virg. G. 2. 
496, 497, takes ‘metuatur’ of the fears of the Romans themselves, and 
the Scythian king (cp. Od. i. 19. 10, and see on 3. 8. 18) as repre- 
senting the birbarians north of the Danube, of whose incursions so 
much is made in Horace. 

5. unice, though every one else is fuJ of these questions. 

6. fontibus integris, &c. A second réminiscence (see Od. i. 7. 7) 
ofLucr. I. 926 ‘iuvat integros acced^re fontes Atque haurire; iuvatque 
novos decerpere flores,’ &. c. Observe how Horace combines the two 
daims for his poetry, ‘integris,’ ‘novis fidibus,* and yet ‘ Lesbio 
plectro’; cp. Epp. r, 19. 21 ‘Libéra per vacuum posui vestigia prin- 
ceps, Non aliéna meo pressi pede . . Parios ego primus iambos Ostendi 
Latio’ ; see on Od. i. i. 29. He only daims onginality in imitation. 

9. Fimplea, prop. the name of a fountam in Pieria (cp. ^Piérides 
Musae’), near Mount Olympus. Horace uses it as an adj. of the 
Muse who haunts the spot. Bentley anci others would read the Greek 
form ‘ Pimplei’ against the MSS., which vary only between ‘Pimplea^ 
and ^ Piplea.’ 

moi honores, ‘honours that I can give’; cp. Pind. Nem. 9. 21 
kiratTfcricot) KKvraîs ^pa>a ri fiais. 

11. sacrare, to canonize, to givc the immortality which so many 
stout hearts hâve lacked for want of a ‘vates sacer,’ Od. 4. 9. 25. 


ODE XXVII. 

In Od. I. 18 the poet had recommended modération in the use of 
wine on moral and religions grounds. Here his object is the same 
though the tone is lighter. The Ode is a dramatic sketch of a banquet 
which is degenerating into a dnmken brawl. Horace interrupts it by 
an appeal, playful in its mixture of the Bacchic hierophant with the 
génial poet of good living. The company would reply to their monitor 
by filling his glass. ' On one condition only,’ he says, and diverts them 
at once from his own lecture and their rising quarrel to an absorbing 
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îàtetest in the love affairs of Megilla*s brother, his bashfnlness, bis 
imagined confidences, his mysteriously hopeless fate. 

It is at least an ingénions suggestion of Ritter’s that the * Opuntiae 
frater Megillae* is the same as the Xanthias Phoceus of Od. 2. 4, 
whom Horace banters on his love for a slave girl (^the * Charybdis ’ on 
this view of this Ode), neithcr * fidelis ' if we rcad the irony aright, nor 
‘ lucro aversa ’ ; see the Introd. to that Ode. 

Athen. x. p. 427 A preuves part of a poem of Anacréon, which may 
hâve inspired the beginning of this Ode : — 

ayé (al. Ôëvrt) firjicéO* ovtcü 

Ttarayi^ té 

"XkvOik^v 7r<î(rtv vap oîvtp 
fJL€k€TOjp€V àWà Kakois 
VTTOvivOVTiS kv vpvois. 

Line 1. natis. Horace is fond of the troi)e ; cp. ‘ nata mecum testa,’ 
Od. 3. 21. 1 ; ‘versus male nati,’ Epp. 2. 1. 233. Cp. especially A. P. 
377 ‘ animis natum . . poema luvaiidis.’ 

scyphis pugnare ; cp. Juv. 5. 26 ‘ lurgia proliidunt : scd mox et 
pocula torques .Saucius, et rubro deterges vulnera mappa; Inter vos 
quoties libertinorumque cohortem Pugna Saguntina fervet commissa 
lagena.’ 

2. Thracum; see on Od. 1. 18. 9. 

3. verecundum, ‘ modici Libcri,’ Od. i. 18. 7. P'rom another point 
of view Horace calls him ‘ inveiecundiis deus/ the god who removes 
the restraints of bashfulness, Kpod. ii. 13. Ritter thinks that there is 
an antithesis intended betwccn ‘ verecundum ’ (cp. ‘ verecundus color,’ 
Epod. 17. 21) and ‘ sanguiiieis,’ the red of the blushing wine-god’s 
cheeks {olvSuros 6€ov, Soph. O. T. 211) and the red stains of bloody 
quarrel. The construction, ‘ Bacchum prohibete rixL’ (cp. Epp. i. i. 31 
‘ nodosa corpus prohibere cheragra ’) is found in prose, as Cic. de Leg. 
Man. 7 ‘ magnum civium numerum calamitate prohibere.’ 

5. vino et lucernis, the lamps are signs of festivity, as they imply 
a banquet prolonged into the night ; cp. ‘ vigiles lucemas perfer in 
Incem,’ Od, 3. 8. 14 : ‘ vivae luceraae,’ 3. 21. 23. So probably to exalt 
the hospitality of Dido’s welcome, and not only for the picture, Virg. 
Aen, 1. ^26 ‘ Dépendent lychni laquearibus aureîs Incensi et noctem 
damnais funalia vincunl.’ 

Medus aoinaoes, Plat. Rep. 8. p. 553 ptyav jSacnXco rtdpas koI 
crpeïïToiis ical d«{vd/car vapaiojvvvvra^ * It is only barbarians that sit down 
with a dirk to drink winc, and so we must leave it to them to quarrel.’ 

6. immane quantum, àpefixovov ocov, ^avpaarbv oaov. Tac. Hist. 
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4. 34 'Civilis, lapsu equi piostratas . . immane quantum suis pavoris 
et hostibus alacritatis indidit.’ Cicero bas ^nimium quantum/ Orat. 
25. 87. Grammatirally, it is a full parenthetical clause, after the model 
of * nescio quis,’ standing instead of the expected adverb of quantity, so 
that it is unnecessary to read ‘ discrepeU* 
impium, because they oflfend Bacchus. 

8. cubito presse, wHh the left arm deep in the cushions of the sofa. 

9. severi, ‘ rough,’ ‘ stiong tasted,* seems synonymous with the 'forte 
Falemiim’ of S. 2. 4. 24. Pliny (N. H. 14. 8. 6) distinguishes three 
sorts of Falernian, 'austerum* (Horace’s 'severum'), ‘ dulcc,^ 'tenue’; 
cp. Catull. 27. I ' minister vetulipuer Falemi Inger mi calices amariores.’ 

11. Megillae. a Grcck namc. Mcgillus is an interlocutor in Plat. 
Legs* ^he cornes fiom üpus Locrorum. The challenge to give a name 
as a toast is common : Theoc. 14. 18 Sè irpoïôuTos e5o£* 
aKparoVf | wrivos ijOeX* «Vac-ros, eSft f^ôvov wrtvos ûirrjv ) Mart. I. 72. i 
' Naevia sex cyathis, septcni lustina bibatur.’ 

beatus . . pereat, 'dies a happy death.’ For the oxymoron, cp. 
Od. I. 33. 14 ' grata detmuit C'vmpede,’ and Tib. 2. 5. 109 'iaceo cum 
saucius annum Et faveo inorbo, tam iuvat ip^e dolor.* 

13. cessât voluntas, ‘ Falters thy will’? Do you hesitate to tell us? 

14. quaecunque Venus, Od. i. 33. 13 ‘ mclior Venus*; cp. v. 16 
‘ ingenuo amore,’ i. e. love for a freebom girl. ' Venus ’ is still more 
definitely for ' the beloved ’ in Virg. E. 3. 68 ‘ Parta meae Veneri sunt 
munera.* 

16. ' The passion with which she fires thee need raise no blushes.* 

16. que. Dillenburger draws attention to Horacc’s use of ' que * in 
such a case, where the first clause having a négative form an adversative 
conjunction would be more usual ; cp. 2. 12. 9, 2. 20. 4, 3. 30. 6, and 
see on Epod. 15. 14. 

semper, always, and so I am sure now. 

17. ‘ Whisper to me, if you will -not tell it to ail the company.’ 

19. laborabas. There seems to be no doubt that this is the true 
reading. ' Laboras ’ is found in a few good MSS., but the hiatus is 
filled in none of.any authority. The imperfect represents the Greek 
dp’ knoveis, ' you are labouring ail the time^ It is of a new discovery, 
and refers to lhe time before the discovery was made; see on Od. 
37- 4- 

Oharybdi. Compare the Unes of Anaxilas, the comic poet, quoted 
by Athen. 13. p, 558 ‘H Sè ^pvvrj rr^v Xâpv^div qv^I vôppa) nov voici; 
T 6 v rt vavteKrjpav kafiovaa KaravivojK* avr^ ffteâ<p€i. Cicero says of 
Antony 'Quae Charybdis tam vorax’? Phil. 2. 27. 67. 

21, 22. saga . . magus . . deus, a climax. 

21. Theasalis, Epod. 5. ai, 45. 
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22. venenis, a translation of <f>apftà/cotSf of magic potions. 

28 . triformi. Hom. II. 6. i8i vpùffSe \éwVf oirt&ev hè hpàxwVj fiiaffrj 
H xifuiipa. Bellerophon, according to the post-Homeric legend, killed 
the monster with arrows from the back of the winged horse Pegasus. 
The ablative ‘ Chimaera ’ is govemed, àirà koivovj by ^ illigatum ’ and 
‘expediet,* see on Od. i. 3. 6. 


ODE XXVIII. 

If it be essential to good drama that the dramatic play should be at 
Icast so obvions that most intelligent readers should put the same in- 
terprétation upon it, this Ode cannot be pronounced very successful. 
Its scene, its nature, the division of the parts (if it is a dialogue), its 
purpose, are ail points on which it would be liard to find two editors 
who agréé. 

The question of the scene has been complicated by doubts which 
hâve been raised as to the iocality of the ‘ Matinum litus.’ The 
Scholiasts speak with an uncertain voice. *Mons Apuliae, sive ut 
quidam volunl plana Calabriae ’ is Acron’s note. Porph. calls it here 
* promontorium Apuliae’; on Epod. 16. 28 ‘ Mons Calabriae.’ Ritter, 
arguing from this Ode, and pressing the identity of the * Matina apis ’ 
of Od. 4. 2. 27 with the ‘ Calabrae apcs* of 3. 16. 33 and the Tarentine 
bees of 2. 6. 14, places it near Tarentum, whcre it was natural that 
Archytas should hâve been buried. The balance of evidence, however, 
is greatly in favour of the more northem site. The ‘ Matina cacumina ’ 
of Epod. 16. 28 would scem to hâve been part of the range of Mount 
Garganus, and the ‘ litus Matinum ’ the shore at their base. A village 
and port at this place is still called ‘Mattinata.’ Lucan, 9. 182, joins 
Vultur, Garganus, and *calidi buxela Matini,’ as ail belonging to 
Apulia. The Scholiasts’ confusion arose more probably from the 
vagueness with which the term ‘Calabria' was employed in many 
writers, We must choose then for the scene of the Ode between the 
‘ litus Matinum,’ as thus explained, and the shore near Tarentum. 
Which is most likely, that a speaker on the shore of Apulia should 
commend a passing sailor to the care of * Neptune, the warder of sacred 
Tarentum,* or that onc speaking at Tarentum shall apostrophize Ar- 
chytas in his burial-place on the ‘ litus Matinum* ? The question seems 
to be really settled by the second local référencé m v, 26. The woods 
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about Venusia are near enough to stand for the ‘ inland woods * on the 
shore just north of the Aufidus, but tbey would not occur naturally if 
the scene were at Torentum. 

The Ode consists of at least two parts ; some moralizing on the 
unîversality of Death, connected in some way with the fate of Archytas, 
and the pétition of an unburied corpse for the handful of sand which 
would enable it to cioss the Styx. What is the relation between the 
two? The oldest answer was that the unbuiied body was that of 
Archytas himself, who (we must suppose) had been drowned and cast 
ashore diiring a voyage on the Adriatic. The Scholiasts consider the Ode 
a monologue, the shade of Archytas addressing itself in the first twenty 
lines, and appealing to a passing sailor in the remainder. The com- 
moner view makes it a dialogue begun by the sailor who finds the body 
of the philosopher, and moralizes upon it till he is intcrrupted by the 
shade of Archytas. Wherc the break takes place is a question still to 
be settled. Verses 7, 15, 17, and 21, hâve ail been proposed. A chief 
motive for throwing the division as late at least as v. 1 5, is to prevent 
the appeal of v. 14 ‘ ludice te non sordidus auctor Naturae verique’ 
from being addressed by Archytas to the sailor. Newman, on the con- 
trary, hears in the appeal so addressed a very keynote of the Ode. He 
thinks that *the poem is written in the spirit of Lucian ‘to ridicule 
the mixture of old mythology and new philosophy in Southern Italy, 
where the Pythagorean doctrines were widely diffused. The sailor is 
presumed, by the shade of Archytas, to be an adhèrent of Pythagoras.’ 

Dillenburger, dividing at v. 17, thinks that the point of the Ode is 
the mutual exposure by a philosopher and a man of the world of the 
vanity of thcir respective pursnits, — the philosopher measuring the sand 
and dreaming of metempsychosis, the trader so intent on his pursuit 
of gain as to be unwilling to spare a minute to render the last service 
to his brother man, — both losing sight of death, and of their common 
humanity. The chief difficulty in the way of this interprétation is sup- 
poscd to lie in the rendering of w. 2, 3. Can ‘ parva munera pulveris 
te cohibent * mean * the want of the gift of a little dust keeps you fast ’ ? 
Or has Horace, when he makes Archytas ask for burial in v. 23, for- 
gotten that he had already buried him in v. 2 ? Perhaps we may say 
that neither Horace nor Archytas vouches for the fact of a due sprinkling 
of dusl. They are the sailor’s words ; and he is thinking at the time 
of the small compass to which the far-reaching mind of the philosopher 
is shrunk, not of the sufficiency or insufficiency of his burial. Archytas 
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i<é|)lies that his case is worse even than tbe sailor had snpposed, for he 
still lacks the sand that would give his shade rest. 

Those interpreters who, for this or other reasons, hold that the un- 
buried body is of some other than Archytas, explain the address of the 
early lines by placing the scene of the Ode in sight of Archytas* tomb. 
There is still a question whether it is a dialogue or a monologue. The 
interprétation whicli Orelli gives from an anonymous friend, and which 
he favours himseîf, makes the contrast between vv. 1-20, which contain 
reflections on the common doom of mortality suggcsted to a passing 
voyager by the sight of the philosopher’s tomb, and the rcmainder of 
the Ode, in which the voice of an unburied corpse on the shore is sup- 
posed to interrupt his moralizing, and in its urgent appeal to suggest 
that, aftcr ail, death is not the hardest of fates. 

Ritter imagines the Ode to hâve been suggested by the drowning 
of some ‘ doctus iuvenis ’ which was the talk of Tarentum on some 
occasion when Horace was staying there. Ile has been drowned on the 
Illyrian shore (v. 22), but his shade revisits Tarentum, apostrophizes 
Archytas, whose tomb is placed there, and appearing to a sailor, bids 
him stop on his voyage to throw dust on its unburied corpse, as he 
hopes for a prospérons return to more western waters (v. 26). 

Others hâve supposcd that the imagmary corpse is tîorace’s own. 
He had been nearly lost at sea once off Cape Palinurus (Od. 3. 4. 28). 
The scenery of this Ode will hardly suit that occasion ; but the event 
may hâve filled his mind with thoughts and images of shipwreck. 

In my notes I hâve inclincd to Dillenburger’s interprétation, not as 
a completely satisfactoiy onc, but as Ic'^s far-fetched than most, and 
involving fewer difficulties, and as giving the Ode a thoroughly Horatian 
tone. That Archytas had a tomb on the sea-coast, nêar Mount Gar- 
ganus, is not a fact of history, nor in any way less an assumption of the 
interpréter than that he was drowned and cast ashore there. 

We may notice that Horace seeras to hâve been interested in the 
Pythagorean doctrines, and especially in that of Metempsychosis, and 
yet not disinclined to speak playfully of them, Kpod. 15. 21, Epp. a. i. 
52, S. 2. 6. 62. He ranks Pyth'agoras with Socrates and Plato as repre- 
senting the great teachers of Greek philosophy, S. 2. 4. 3. 

Archytas was a Greek of Tarentum, and lived in the fourth century 
B.c. Like the rest of the Pythagorean school of philosophers he was a 
great mathematician. 

Metra — A Icmamum, 
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Line 1 . maris et teirae. Horace combines the title of yfufihfnfs with 
the charge of counting the sand which exceeds nuraber. He is thinking 
probably of the tf^aiJUMrrjs of A/chimedes, the responsibihty of which he 
throws on Archytas as a kindrcd genius. The question with Archimedes 
was not really the number of the sand, but the poswbility of expressing 
numbers which defied the capacity of the clumsy Greek notation ; 
though his treatise sta-'^s as an answer to those who had asserted that 
the number of the sand on the shorcs. of Sicily was infinité, or at least 
incapable of arithmetical expression. ‘ To count the sand ’ was a proverb 
for wasted trouble, *^ind. Ol. 13. 66, Virg. G. 2. 104, so that the speaker 
is intencled (as the oxymoron * mensorem . . numéro carentis ’ suggests) 
to put Archytas’ labours in a somewhat ridiculous light. 

2 . mensorem, cp. Cic. de Sen. 14. 19, of the astronomer Gallus : ‘ in 
studio dimetiendi paene caeli atque terrae.’ 

cohibent, ‘ confine/ /faTéx«. The contrast is, of course, between 
the infinity of space and number ihrough which Archytas ranged in 
life, and the tiny handful of dust which has set bounds to him and his 
though ts now. 

3 . litus. There is a variant ‘ latum ’ found in B 7 t, and in the first 
hand, altered subsequently to ‘ litus,’ in A. Keller accepts it, and per- 
haps it is more consistent than * litus ’ with the form of the notes of 
Acr. and Poiph. The Scholiast on 7 read it, for his interprétation is 
‘ amplum.’ 

4 . munera, specially used of the last offices. It does not occur to 
the sailor that the sand on Archytas' body, if there be sand, bas been 
heaped by the wind, not by human hand, and that the tribute of a few 
grains duly thrown is the one boon he still needs. 

6. temptaase, as if there were some audacity in lifting even the mind 
to the heavcnly bodies ; ‘ animo ’ of course in sense qualifies it as well 
as ‘ percurrisse.’ 

6. percurrisse, from Lucr, i. 73 ‘ Omne immensum peragravit mente 
animoque.’ 

morituro, the case riilcd by * tibi ’ (Madv. § 393 c), the time fixed 
by * temptasse ’ and ‘ percurrisse.’ * What profits it you now to hâve 
scaled the homes of the sky, and in spirit to hâve ranged from star to 
star through the round heaven, you that had still to die ’ ! Cp. 2. 3. 4, 
where ‘ moriture ’ occupies the same emphatic position. 

7 foll. The instances are of those who seemed at one time to hâve 
escaped the universal law ; Tantalus, when he feasted with the gods ; 
Tithonus, when he was beloved by Aurora, and snatched by her into 
the sky (Eur. Tro. 855 bv àtnépwv rédpivvos iKalSe oxos àvap- 

iràms) ; Minos, when Jove himself counselled him in the art of law- 
giving (cp. Hom. Od. 19. 179 Aibs fuyàkov ôapianjs) ; Pythagoras, 
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wlien he proved that he had ontlived one death. The form of argument 
is that of Hom. 11 . i8. 117, so often imitated, oh^\ yàp ov 8 h 'Hpa* 
k\^Q 5 <l>vy€ K^pa I ècwep <piKraro$ êatec Aii Kpovltuvi âuatrn | . . tcal 
iyéut K.T.k, Horace uses lhe myths of Tantalus and Tithonus (‘ longa 
Tithonum minuit senectus,' Od. 2. 16. 30) for other purposes elsewhere ; 
here we are not to think of the punishment of the one or the old âge of 
the other, only of the fact that, though privileged above humanity, they 
died at last like others. ^ 

10 . * And the son of Panthus is in Tartarus now since he descended 
a second time to the lower world, for ail that before (for he took down 
his shield and proved his knowledge of the days of Troy) he had yielded 
to black death no spoils beyond mere sinews and skin.’ Pythagoras 
was said to hâve supported his doctrine of pLirfpapvxoJOis by asserting 
that his own soûl had animated the body of Euphorbus (TlàvOov vlhv 
ivfififXirfv, whom Menelaus slew, Hom. II. 17. 69), a fact which he 
proved by recognizing Euphorbus’ shield hung with others in a temple 
at Argos. 

Tartara, not of the place of punishment, but of the lower world 
generally, as in Virg. G. t. 36, where the Elysian plains seem to be 
included in it. No distinction is intended betwcen ‘ Tartara * and ^ Orco.’ 

‘ Orco deraittere ’ is a Virgilian phrase representing Homer’s irpoiàn- 
reiv. For the dat. see on Od. i. 24. 18. 

14 , iudioe te. As addressed to Archytas this is simple, and the 
case of Pythagoras is a natural climax. Those who put the words into 
Archytas’ mouth are drivcn either to alter, with Jani, Ue ’ to * me,’ or to 
suppose that Archytas présumés in ail the world the same reverence for 
his master that he feels himself. 

auctor, ' master,* * teacher,* Cic. ad Att. 7. 3 ‘ auctor Latinitatis ’ ; 
Virg. Aen. 11. 339 ‘ consiliis habitus non futilis auctor.’ 

16 . sed, ad vers, to the last clause. He may hâve been a great phi- 
losopher, àut he was a man, and death knows no exceptions. 

16 . via leti, the same image, Od. 2. 17. ii ‘ supremum carpere iter.* 

17 foll. On Dillenburger’s theory, Archytas* answer begins here. 

The sailor has insisted on the universality of death by the argument 
that those do not escape whom you would most expect to escape, 

* Yeu, the philosophers, do not escape.’ Archytas is supposed to bring 
the same lesson home to the sailor by another argument. ‘ The forms 
and occasions of death are many ; your own trade has its dangers ; the 
young die as well as* the old ; the only fixed thing is that ail die. I died 
like the rest, cast ashore, as you might be, by a tempest. Be not in such 
a hurry after your gain as to refuse me the last rites. You will not be 
unpunished if you do.’ 

17 . speotaoiila. The metaphor is from gladiatorial shows; wars 
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are the Mudi* in which Mars delights, Od. i. 2. 37. The Furies are 
represented as stirring up war in Virg. Aen. 7. 324 foll., 12. 845 folL 

18 . avidum, a few MSS. read ‘ avidis ’ ; but even if we want, as we do 
on Dillenburger’s interprétation, a hit at the trader’s eagemess for gain, 

* avidis’ is neither so délicate nor so forcible as ‘ avidum,’ which means 

* greedy as they ’ ; cp. Üd. 2. 18. 30 ‘ rapacis Orci,’ where the epithet is 
clearly meant to compare the greediness of death for his prey with the 
greediness of the rich landlord who is laying field to field. 

20 . saeva, Od. i. 19. i, perhaps with a réminiscence of the Homeric 
epithet, [€ir‘]aivfi Tl€y€(l) 6 v€ia, 

caput fugit. None could die (acc. to Virg. Aen. 4. 698) till Proser- 
pine had eut a lock of hair from his head ; the idea being that the dying 
man was a victim offered to the powers oclow (‘ victima Orci,’ Od. 2. 3. 
24), as it was usual to begin a sacrifice by cutting some hairs from the 
forehead ofthe victim and bummg them, Virg. Aen. 6. 245. Cp. Eur. 
Aie. 74 > where ©avaros says, (Treixt^ S* Itt* avr^v ùs /carâp^œ/xai ^i<p€i‘ | 
Upbs yàp ovTos Tojv Karà Oivàv j otov toô* eyxos Kparus âyviarj 

rpixa. 

fugit. The perf. tense, as Od. 2. 13. 20 ‘leti vis rapuit rapietque 
gentes.’ 

21 . devexi Orionis. Orion’s setting is a time proverbial for bad 
weather, Od. 3. 27. 18, Epod. 15. 7, Virg. Aen. 7. 719. 

cornes, Od. 4. 12. i. 

22 . Illyricis, for the Adriatic generally, as Virg. Aen. i. 243. 

28 . at tu answers, peihaps, the emphatic ‘te’ of v. i, *You hâve 
lectured me, 11 ow hear what I have to say to you.’ 

ne parce malignus, ‘ grudge not churlishly.’ He puts it as though 
avarice could be the only reason for his refusing. 

vagae adds a touch, ‘ surely the sand that drives hither and thither 
before the wind, won’t cost you much.’ It is time, however, rather than 
sand, that he doubts his sparing ; ‘ parce dare ’ as * parce cavere,* Od. 
3. 8. 26. 

24 . For the hiatus, cp. Epod. 13. 4 ‘ Threicio Aquilone ’ ; Virgil’s 
‘ Actaeo Aracyntho,’ Ecl. 2. 24, &c. 

25 . sic, i. e. if you do as I ask ; see on Od. 1.3. i. 
quodeunque luinabitur, for the personification, cp. Virg. G. i* 

462 ‘ quid cogitet Auster.’ 

26 . fluctibus Hesperiis. Does this mean ‘on the other side of 
Italy when you get roimd there,’ ‘ may the east wind spend its force on 
the forests of Apulia as it crosses Italy * ? or do the words not neces- 
sarily imply that the trader will himself be sailing on the Hesperian 
waves? The east wind is on an errand of vengeance against the waves 
of the west, it is dangerous to corne in his course. The form of exprès- 
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sion by the love of verbal antithesis, bpt there is the notion 

of the ^ind sweeping, or thrcatening to sweep, if it be not stayed by 
Archytas* prayer, from one end of heaven to the other. As the trader is * 
already east of Ttaly, he would more probably be saiîing to the east than, 
like the '* mercator * of i. 31. 14, to the Spanish ports oiitside the Straits. 

27. rfteotantur, in its nsual sense not only of being lashed, but of 
bearîng the punishment ; ‘ may ail his vengeance be wreaked on them.' 

multa merces, ‘ a rich reward/ i. e. for your humanity. 

28. unde potest, 1 cannot reward you, but thereds that which will, 
the favoiir of Jove, who i^as oiiginally in his function of ^ivios) présidés 
especially ovcr lhe reciprocal duties of men to one another, and of » 
Neptune the tutelary god of Tarentum, who will remember kindness - 
shown to a citizen of his own. For ‘ unde’ of a person, see on Od. i. 
12. 17. 

80, 81. 'Art thou careless of committing a crime that shall bring 
puniihment presently on thine innocent children ? May-be even in thin^’ 
own person the debt of justice and a retum of contumely may be In^ 
store for thee.’ • 

te natis, to be taken together, 'te’ being the ablative, as in 'nate 
Dea,’ ‘ Apolline natus/ &c. : the opposition is to ‘ te ipsum.’ ' Te’ has 
also been taken (as by Nauck) as lhe subj. of ‘ committere.’ 'Is it^' 
nothing to thee that thou art committing,’ &c. ' Negligis committere*- 
and ' negligis te committere’ are both possible constructions. 

88. non linquar, i. e. 'a te.* If thou leavest me my prayera for 
yengeance will not be unheard. 

86. ter, the sacred and complété number; cp, Soph. of Antigone 
pouring the dust on Polynices’ body, rpiffirovdoiai ràv vkmv 

Ant. 430. 


Ode XXIX. 

' What, fccius, hankering afier the treasures of Ar obi a, and plamiing 
eastem conquests ? Hâve you chosen already your share of the spoii 1 
Who will say again that aught in nature is impossible^ when Iccius the 
scholar sells his library to buy armour and belies the promise of his 
UfeV 

Itcius is unknown to us except from this Ode and Epp. i. 12. In 
t^t Epistle, written probably about five years afterwards, be has fe- 
shmed his peaceful pursuits, if he ever left them, and is engaged k$ 
mander of Agrippa’s estâtes in Sicily. We must not take Horace*j 
banter here or his imputation of avaricious motives as serious. Some 
leaders see in the opening lines of the Epistle a hint of restlesfness 
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♦ ^ 
in lcdns’ disposition, Ibut Hoiraçe speoks of him as a man of ski^larly 

ta^lipciratelire and a rare example ,of the possil!;iiUty of fnaintaknng a' 
^uré and loity tasle * mter scabiem ét contagia IncrL’ 

In the year 24 b.c. Aelius Gallus ma(}e an unsuccessfnl expédition 
înto Arabia Félix. The Ode will probably hâve been written iM%ten^the 
préparations for it had begun, but these seem to hâve lasted some tiine ; 
m on Od. I, 35, 30. 


I Line 1 . beatls, properly the epithet of the rtch man, not of his riches ; 
but it contains a reference to the name of Arabia Fehx. 

nuno. Dill*'. points ont the emphabis laid on this woVd. * What, 
nûw, after a lifetime spent m such different pursuits ’ * 

» Arabum gazia, Od. 2. 12. 24 ‘plenas Arabiim domos’ ; 3. 24, î 
^ntactib opulentior Thesani.s Arabnm ’ ; Epp 1.7 36 ‘ divitiae Arabnm.^ 
wn the extravagant ideas of the Romans about the wealth and treasnres 


of Arabia, see Dict. Geog s. v. î^abaei. 

8, Sabaeae, the name of the most important city and tribe of 
S. Arabia, the SaiSd, * Sheba,’ of i Kings 10. i. 

4 . Modo, a hyperbole, possibly of thçse who vapoured about the 
expédition; but it is in Horacc’s way, cp, Od. i. 12. 56, i. 35. *31. 
We may notice the terms of playful cxaggeration in which Iccius* part 
in the expédition is spoken of. It is he that plans the war, that 
cairies chains Teady made for his captives (as Florus, 3. 7, relates that, 
M. Antonius, the father of the Triumvir, did when he attacked Crete) ; 
he is to hâve the pick of the spoil, his Bnseis like Achilles, a court 


page as his cup-bearer. 

6; Quae virginum barbara, for ‘ qiiae virgo barbara ’ or * quae 
^firginum barbarai um/ Horace is fond of vanations of the kind ; cp. 
Epod. 10. î3 * Graia victorum manus’ ; Sat. 2. i. 61 ‘maiomm nequis 
amîcus.’ He is speakmg of princess, the ‘ bellaniis tyraimi adul^a 
vii^o * of Od. 3. 2. 7. 

* comt * ; Liv. 4$. 6 ‘padH^rçgil 

npud Mapedonas vocabantur principum libçri ad ministefium regis 
, The phrase * ad cyathum stare ’ occÿirs in Suet. Jul. 49, Com- 

» Ipaie Virro’s cup*bearer,r‘ Flos Asiae,’ Juv. 5. 56, and thç ‘ mcultus puer 
\ .^on Phryx aut Lycius ’ of a humbler household, id. xi. 146. 

k doetill, i. e. a hîgh-bom boy, an archer like his faàers 
*bi|j!ore himt The purpose is to eialt the valqe^of the page, not, as 
Mffa» edîti^TS think, to frighten IcciUs. ^ 

^ sftgittas tendere. Viï^ has ^e same inversion, * ^icula tàidere 
9. 606. « 



ODMS OF SORACM: 
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dtttioiâi, ^Tiàs illustrâtes the ^Mede* or P^rthian of v, 4: ît is 
ilüe wliok £ast that Icciiis is goîog to conquer ; see on Od. 12. 56* 

1^. ai^uia montibus. It may be doubted wbether this is a dativ^» 
^ç«ie like Od. i, 24. 18, or an abl. absol. on the analogy of * adverso, 
Second^, flnmine,* * up the steep mountains* side/ Notice the anti- 
theÜbal position of the two adjectives * ardnis pronos.* £ur. Med. 41 Q 
&IW rrora/wv UpSw irayal, teàl 5/«a xal navra naKtv arpéifterm. 

18. nobüis. The MSS. are fairly divided between 'nobilis' and 
* nobiles/ but it must be remembered that ‘ nobilis * may still be the 
accnsative plural. The arrangement of the words is in favour of the 
genitive, as pairing, aTter Horace’s way, the substantives and epithets. 
la support of the^genitive are quoted Epp. i. 19. 39 ‘nobilium scrip- 
totmn * ; Cic. Phil. 5. 5 * Phaedri philosophi nobilis.’ In support of the 
accnsative, A. P. 358 * Acci nobilibus trimetris’ ; Mart. 7. 97. 8 ‘ Tumi 
, . nobilibus libellis ’ ; and A. Gell. 13. 27 * Panaetii tribus illis inclyti^ 
libris.* 

14. Panaeti, the Stoic philosopher and the friend of Scipio Africaimi|; 
Minor. His great work vsras a treatise mpï rov /coB^xovros, which 

the basis of Cicero’s de Officiis. i 

«Booratioam domum, A. P. 310 ^ Socraticae chartae,* the wiifings of 
Plâto, Xenophon, &c. ‘ Domus ’ is used for a school of philosophy by 

Sen. Epp. 29 * Idem hoc omnes tibi ex omni ^'omo acclamabunt, 
Peripatctici, Academici, Stoici, Cynicif* €p. fcicero’s ^ra^e, de Div. 2, 
ï. 3 ^ Peripateticorum familia,* and Hot^e himself, Epp. i. 1. 13 ‘quo 
16e duce, quo lare, tuter,* 

15. Hiberis. Spamsh Steel was famôus, Plin. N. H, 34. 41 and 43, 

16. tendis, for ‘ tendere,’ of purpose or effort, with infinitive, cp. Epp. 
I. 7. 31, I. 19. 16, Virg. Aen. i. 18. 

i 

ODE XXX. 

* Qtteen Venus, leave Cyprus and bring thy presence to the skrinc 
pfhich Glycera offers thee, and bring with thee love and grâce and youfh 
ct$$d wit* 

* , The Ode is a hymn of the kind which the Greeks called K\fjrucot, 
hymns of invitation ; see on' Alcman, Fr. 10. £d. Bergk, Kvvpov IptMpràv . 
^urioTira mt Xli(pov neptppbrav, a line of which we may possibly hear an 
eeho in ^ Speme diledtam Cypron.’ 

liM X, Cnidi, in Caria ; KvlSia n/*&aiv *A<^pô9tri^ fiAKurraf Pans. 
if 1 . 3 * 
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» Papl^, in Cyprns ; Hom. Od. 8, 262 *H S* dfpa K^povUavt 
*Af pourri *Es Tlâ^ov, Ma 54 oc ràfxivos 0otfi6^ re $v{im\ Virg. 

415. Tacitus descri^çs the ^ors^ip of Venus at Paphos, Hist. 2* 2/ 

2 . apeme düectam, Od. i. 19. 9 ‘Venus Cypnim desenüt/ So 
Faunus must leave Lycaeus to visit Horace’s Lucretilis ; and Ap<!i 31 o, 
When he would visit Delos, ‘deserit hibemam Lyciain/ Virg. Aen*" 
4 - 143- 

4 . aedem, ‘temple,* not ‘house/ according to the distinction laid 
down by Bentl. on Epp. 2. 2. 92 between ‘ aedes * in the sing. and in the 
plur. Thert' is noth ag strange in supposing either that a little shrine 
or ‘ sacrarium ’ is dignified with the larger title, or that the whole house 
is called ,a temple of the goddess. 

5 . fervidus, Virg. Aen. 1. 710 ‘ Flag^antesque dei [Cupidinis] vultiyi^* 
solutis Gratiae zonis, Od. 3. 19. 16 ‘ Gratia nudis iimcta sororibtffi/ 

cp* 4* 7 » 5- Seneca describes the reprcsentations of them, de Ben. 13 
‘Très Gratiae sorores manibus implexis ridentes iuvenes et virgines 
solutaque et pellucida veste.’ The notion seems to be the absence of 
testraint and of disguise — the gr-fce of nature. They are joined with, 
the n3rmphs in Od. 4. 7. 5, and in i. 4. 6. 

6. properentque. Dill»'. has a note (on Od. 2. 7. 25) on Hotiace’s 

not uncommon practice of joining an enclitic particle t(j some w<0ord 
other than the one which it logically couples to the preceding cdause^ 
In ail these cases the word to which it is joined is emphatic and is 
usually a common élément in the two clauses, the verb or adverb which^ 
gives their meaning to both, and which is placed in this way betweett. ; 
them in order to make us feel their unity. Cp. ‘ que * in Od. 2. 17, 1$, 
2. 19- 32, 3 - 13» C. S. 22,Sat. 1.4. 115, 1.6.43,44, 2.1.68,2. 3 I 30 #- 

157, 182 ; ‘ne’ in Sat, i. 8. 2 ; ‘ ve* in Od. 2. 7. 25, Epod. 2. 50, Sat. U 
2. 63, 2. 3. 139, 180, 242, A, P. 178. 

8. Mercuriufl, as the god of speech and wit. Compare Homer*s 
description of Aphrodite’s cestus. II. 14. 216 hi p\v cpiKôrrjs, kv 6* i/tAcpos % 
kv 8’ àapiffT^s | nàp<pa(ns ^ r €>rA.€^€ v6ov w^Ka ir^p eppov^ovroj», Orellt 
quotes "’Plutarch, Conjugalia Praecepta Praef. ol iraKmcl rÿ *Acppo^^rÿ 
ràv *TSîpiirjv avytcaêidpvcrapj ojs trepî rbv yàpov poKiora \6yoy 

5wfiévffSy Tfjv T6 xaî ràs Xàpcras, There is nothing in the Ode 

and little in Horace’s usual style to support Keller’s recent suggestion 
that Mercurius here is the god of gain, a sting in the tail bf the Ode* 



OF HORACE: 


Ode XXXI. 

Thîs Ode professes to be written (b.c. aS) ont the day on which 
Angustns dedicated the temple of Apollo on the Palatine^ to which was 
altached the famous Libraiy, see Epp. i. 3. 17, a. i. 216, 2. 2. 93, Suet. 
Aug. 29, Dio C. 53. if, Propertîns gives an account of the inauguration 
of the temple, at which he had himself been présent, 2.31* Quaeris cur 
veniam tibi tardior ? Aurea Phaebo Porticus a magno Caesare aperta 
lüiit/ &c. 

* What spécial boon skall his poet ask of Apollo to-day ? Not wealth 
in C0m4ands or cattle^ not gold and ivory^ not vimyards in Campania* 
Hé envies neither those who grow the rich wines nor the trader %oho at 
the (ost ûfso mue h risk buys and drinks tkem. Content with humhh 
fare, ail he asks is the power to enjoy kealth^ a Sound mind now, and cm 
old âge not ivanting either in honour or tn the pleasurc of pùetry* 

Line 1 . dedicatum. The Latins said* ‘dedicare deum* asweU* as 
Medicare a^em,’ perhaps from the image of the god which was in- 
stalled in his shrine. Liv. 5. 51 ‘ lunonem dedicare/ 

2 . vates. The poet has a spécial ckim on Apollo, the inspirer of 
his art.. 

noviun, see on Od. 1. 19, 15 ; or it may be a hypallage, the 'novelty* 
referring to the pouring, not to the wine, the meaning being, ‘ pouring 
for the first time.* 

4 . Sardiniae. Val. Max. 7. 6. i calls Sardinia and Sicily ‘benig- 
> nissimas urbis nostrae nutrices.* 

aegetea, com-land ; as often Epp. 2. 2. 161 ‘ Qui segetes occat tibi 
mox frumenta daturas.* He is speaking of ‘ latifundia * in the corn* 
gro^ng provinces, see on Od, i. i. 9. 

aestuosae Calabiiae, cp. on the same lopic Epod. i. 27 * Non nt 
lavends illigata pluribus Aratra nitantur mea; Pecusve Calabris ante 
; iddns fervidum Lncana mutet pascuis.’ ^ 

^ K second ^vestment of Roman wealth, large cattle farms ; cp. Od. 2, 
33 centum Siculaeque circum Mugiunt vâCeae,’ &c. \ 

Epp. a. a. lÿÿ/ Qnid vici prosunt aut horrea ? quidve Calabris Saltibus 
adiecti Lucanî’’ ? J ' 

grata; • pleasaat/ to own or to See. 

6. A TÎUa adofx^d with gold and ivory; cp. Od. 2. ^Non ébtit 
neiyiiie weum Mea renidet in domo lacnnar/ 
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7 . nxrak le. aè the next stsnza shows, the winè-gro^ring lands 
throngh which the liris (now the Garigliano) flows. On the left hank 
of the Liris, as it nears the 'sea, is the Ager Falemus, and at a short 
distance the Mons Masslqus. 

8. mordet, Luca^. 5. 257 'ripas radentia flumina rodant.* 

9 . ‘ Let who may own rich vineyards at Cales, I grudge them not* 
premant =*= ' reprimant,* check the Inxuriant growth ; Virg. G. 1. 156 

'rurîs opaci Falce premes umbram.* Thè words are probably meant 
to imply the richness of the soil and laxnriance of the vines. Cales 
was a towr in the *^orth of Campania. Its wine is named in Od. i. 
ao. 9, 4. 12. 14. 

Oalena falce (cp. 3. 6. 38) involves a slight h)»pallage, i. e, the ad- 
jective would more natnrally go with * vitcm.* * At Cales * is the simple 
meaning. When for the local case or adverb an adjective is substituted, 
there are possibly several words in the sentence with which it may 
without positive impropric..y be made to agréé. The prose writer 
chooses the most obvions, the poet very likely the least obvions. ^ - 

10. vitem^ arro koivov^ with ' premant * and ' dédit* 

6t. Some good MSS. (including B) hâve 'ut,* which also stands ip* 
the lemma of Porph. If we read ‘ ut ’ there is a taunt against the wine* 
grower who toils that other men may drink of his wine, as well as 
against the trader who risks his life for his gold cups and rare wines. 
The irony would be not unlikely to attract an emcndator, but it seems 
beyond the requirements of this place. We want the ‘exsiccet/ *let 
him drain,’ that Horace may acquiesce in the good fortune^ of the 
trader, even if he afterwards undervalues it. 

11. exsiooet, ' cum aliqua aviditatis significatione,* Orell. 
oiilullis, A. P. 434, apparcntly used for ‘ large cups.* According 

to the Schol. they were originally ‘ calices fictiles quibus pontihces 
virginesque Vestales in sacris utebantur.* 

1 . 2 . Byra reparata meroe, obtaincd by bartering Syrian wares, The 
ni^ing of ‘ reparo * seems to be ‘ to obtain in exchange,* the ' re * 
playing the part of àné in dvodlÔoffOcu, * to give for a considçratîon,* 
àirûtT€tv, &c, Forcell. quotes for the use two fragments of Alfenus 
Varus, and Scaevola contained in the Digest, ' alios boves his noinis 
reparare,* * messes reparare*; see on Od. i. 37. 24 ‘latentes Classe cita 
reparavit oras.’ Bentley, denying this use of ‘repafp,’ altcrar '*that 
< passage and interprets this, ‘ condita vel medicata ^riaco nardo,* 
tieferring to the Roman practice of mixing spices ahd^^rfuÉies wi^ 
certain wines. For the ‘Syrian wares,’ cp. Od. *Tyriae 

nu^ces.’ These would consist c^|he prodace of thé !^st, aniongst 
them of spices and perfnmed mis. * Assyria nardo,’ a. 11. 16 ; 
bathzo Syrioi^ 2. 7. 8. 
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«Hrat ipai*, ‘ I don’t envy trada bis «eal&, and ^et he 
foxely» if any one, must be a favourite (not, lik» the Campanian vixm^ 
gtoVfttt 'OÎ Fortune, but) of the gods themselves, would hâve 

been drowced long ago on his long voyages.* Unde^ the form of 
exalting his ti/baifiovia Horace hints at the dedwions to be made 
from it. ^ 

16a ‘ I do not ask for wealth, for I am contented with what costs 
little,* ‘dapes inemptae.’ Cp. Epod. 2. 55 foll. and Horace’s owA 
^ aupper, S. I. 6. ii5.« 

16. leves, ‘light,’ ‘digestible*; Epod. 2. 58 ‘gravi malvae salubres 
corpori.* 

17. ' Be thy boon to me, son of Latona, both in full strength to enjoy 
the goods the gods provide me (only, I pray thce, be a sound mind 
among them) and to spend an old âge neither unhonoured nor nnsolaced 
by the lyre.* 

ralido is opposed to ‘senectam.* He asks for the b^th and 
jjrplijen^ to enjoy, as long as nature allows a man to look for health 
f IBlaid atrength, and when old âge cornes, for the solaces of old âge. Thi% 
double purpose of ‘ valido,’ fixing the time as well as asking for 
neoessary condition of ‘ frui * (‘ while I am strong and because I aiâ 
Strong *), “will explain the rcason why ‘et * is joined to it, althougn 
grammatically it qualifies ‘ frui * and ansvïrers to ‘ nec (=et non) turpem 
senectam degere.* 

18. ‘at* has been altered with some slight MS. authority to *ac’ 
and to * et.* ‘ Et valido et integra cum mente,* which Orelh accepts, 
would give a more flowing sentence, and a more complété parallel to 
Juvenal’s prayer for the * mens sana in corpore sano,* the insertion of 

y* ‘ precor * serving only to lay the greatei stress on the^^cond prayer. 
Bentley, reading ‘ ac,* seems to divide the sentence into two prayeiu* 
‘ Et frui paratis valido ac senectam degere cum integra mente, nec 
thrpem, nec cithara carentem.* He quotes Cicero’s description of 
E happy old âge, de Sen. 20 ‘ Vivendi finis est optimus quum integra 
tnénte ceterisque sensibus, opus ipsa suum, cadem quÉe coagmentavit, 
4IEtura disBolvit.* 


ODE XXXIl. 

for a song. Conu, my lyre, I hâve dravm straim 
thM befor 0 mhick, ligkt though they be, tvill not soon die : answer 
W mum fir JR 0 man eetrs as thou yieldedst pf old U 
4 ^) 0 ^ « ^ j^riat <md a warrior, yet amidst his wars and 

io si^g ofvàne and Im, <,0 lyre, the delight 
holf fiêé I My eaU «a 
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Xt U &ot tmlikely that tbe Ode refèrs to some teqilMt of Augosiug at 
Maecenas for a poem of a gravêr cast; lUtter thiiik» fhe tïx Btatel)^ 
Alcaic Odes wliicb stand ^àt the^beginning of Book iü. There is an 
àppejaranoe af ùi the appeal of the first stanza, and in the paiiiis 
which he talées M point ont that lyrics on light topics were not in- 
''consistent in Alcaens’ case with civic zeal and soldierly contage, It 
is written, like Od. x. i, 2. 20, 3. 30, when Horace had beçome easy 
as to bis own powcrs and their re^'agnition by the world. Sec, hoWi* 
ever, on v 1* 

Line 1. poscimur, so V ; and it is interpi eted by both the Schol,, and 
80 quoted by Servius on Virg. Ecl. i. lu. The reading is strongly snp- 
ported by the occurrence of the same phrase several times in Ovid, 
Fast. 4. 721 ‘Palilia poscor/ ‘I am rsked for a poem on the Palilia’; 
Met. 5. 333 ‘Poscimur Auiiides,’ 4. 274 ‘Poscitnr Alcathoe,^ ^scilicet 
nt narret fabnlam,* Bcntl. There is a rival reading ‘ poscimus,* Vhii^ 
has the anthority of B and of Diomedes, and which Bentl. SQppâS# 
It seems to necessitate lhe alteration, which he also adopts, in the modè 
^ of taking the whole stanza. He puts ‘ si quid . . tecnm * into â paren-* 
thesis, making * quod et hnnc in annnm vivat et plnres * a description 
not of what Horace and his lyre hâve already sung, but of the greater 
Song now asked for, * carmcn ’ being constructed àTrô icotvov with * pos- 
cimus * and * die.’ It is obvions that this would alter the character of 
the poem. It would hardi y lead us to think of any spécial occasion, 
and the tone of confidence would hâve vanished fiom it. 

si qnid . i lusimus, the usual formula for urging a pétition. C.S. 
37 *Roma «l►tni5t^um opus est,* &c. ; Virg. Aen. 4, 317 ‘si bene quià 
de te merui . . oro.* 

vaoui, in hour of leisure. S. 2. 3. 10 ‘ si vacuum tepido cepisset 
villula tecto ’ ; Virg, G. 3. 3 ‘ quae vacuas tenuissent carmina mentes,’ 

2. lusimus, iraffciv, Pind. Ol. i. 23 ; ‘ si quid olim lusit Anacréon,' 
Od. 4. 9. 9;“**haec ego ludo,* S. i. 10. 37. So Virg, E. i. xp, G. 4. 
565, of light and playful poetry ; or used depreciatingly by an author of 
his own performances, which he represents as lhe amusement of a 
leisure hour. For the plural of ‘poscimur,’ ‘lusimus,’ see Drâ^, 

§ 9, and Epp. i. 10. x, ^ r * 

éi vivat. Epp. X. xp. 2 ‘nulla placere diu ïiec vivere caimlnÿ^ 
possunt.’ 

dfo, Od. 3. '4. X ; Theogn. <lfSpfuy{ V aS 
^ Xiatixxum, for it is a Greek lyre that is called upoÀ to give mMt tO 
Kxnnan ears. Horace is ‘Romî^ jddioen lyiae/^^CN^. 4. 3*' te T|te 
main andthesis is contained helpeâ^ 

«7 
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f 4 i!K> «ft DÎli»'. Militais, hy m antitliesis whick tkiight befett 

betWeen tbe Creekf»and Lj^n * barbite/ * ckrman.* See ûi) Od. i* x. 54. 

5 « yiiiÀâi|lat9, ttted pdiMPjely as ^n^tatuà,!; Od. 2. 15. 15, ;S. a. «. 114; 
^f^Kn^iinatos/ Épo(fi 16. 8; Métestatus/ Od. é, i. 24. See ^adv, 
I I53‘ " k 

oivi$ endphatic : cp. Od. xi 2. ai. Of Alcaeus’^'âtrenùous participation 
in ^e politics of Mitylene lye hâve proofs m the fragments 15-23, 
claseed tegether by Bergk as (rraattormà (* Alcaeij minaces Camoehae,* 

Od.4.9.7). 

*6. ferox bello. Alcaeus fougbt agains! the Athenians in tUb^Troad 
(H'dt. 5 95), and agamst Myrsilus and Pittacus, ‘ tyiants ’ of Mitylene t 
* ferox ’ = * qnamquam ferox erat* With thxb slanza cp. Od. 2. 13. 
ad ^le sonantem plemus aureo, Alcaee, plectro dura navis, Dura fugaç 
mala, dura belli * « * 

11 . name occurs in Aie. Fr 57, Bergk. 

nigna oiSms. P. 37 * Spectandum nigris oculis nigrdqne*ca* 
piUo.* ^ 

« cimque. This is the imanimous readiog of the' MSS. and vm$ 
found by ail the Schol , who explain it by ^ quan^^dt^ue.^ Jlf so, 
we XDuèt either say that Iloiace, who abbreviate^ * qtU^aQC|inque * to 
*quandoque’ (Od. 4 i. 17, &c ), hab herc treated ^cumeunque* (see 
Lucr. a. Il 3) in the same way ; oi, that he bas used ‘eunque* (whioh 
generalizes relatives and relative pârticles of ail kinds, and which is 
constantly separated from the Word which it gtegefalizes, [Od, i 9 14. 
&c.]), after the analogy of voré, with the temporal participle Nothing 
else is offered but conjectures, ‘ mihi, #uîque,’ Bentl ; * mediêumque,* 
Lachm. , 

i 

OSK XXXIII. 

* Think ytot too much^ Albîus, of Gîycerd^ faithldssne^^y nor write 
piêsous elegtes about your t ejechon It ts ihe xvay always. Ly coris 
pmingfor Cyrus Cynt^ m hve wtth Pkoïoé^ who wiil as ifion wed^ 
kim as^a she^goat a woîf Tkis mereîy Venus* cruel sfort. I am 
mt ee^pt from the law* 

^Ttie Ode is addressed to Albius Tibullus, the poet, to whom al^ 
Ift^race wrote an Epistle (i. 4) GJycera is not one of the mistmss» ISO 
wiitotii any of Tibullus^ extant poems are addressed. See Milti%’s 
on îlbultns in the Dict. Biog. 

Asckpiad. 

m ‘to prevent yob grieving, coiitfddéilrlkeÿnvlb^* 
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It i» not a direct proMl^itictei^ ibtit tliè ncj^ve^ptiipbse of tlie ëomàag 
[ reétat C^SC a* i. a? ïod 4. au , - 

pim ipimo/ seé on Qà, a. x^. It lleâts to qxtaltfy Mdeis’as 
wella^^m^or/ t 

2 . immitip Q-l^erae, witb a play on her naxne n^hich makes H an 
oxyipgron ; mKpài^ V\t/feéptov : see on Od. 1. 22. 24. 

miserabiles, ‘piteons,* ‘moTing pity/ Virg. G. 4. 514, of thc 
^ nightingalç, ‘ miseiabtle carmen Intégrât* ^ 

3 ^ decantes. Èrotn the notion ôf ^singing ont tç the end/ cornes 
that of persistence, 'ind theii of the tediousness of répétition, the s^nie 
tune alwfi^s, in wl^ich sense the ve^ is used constantly in Cicero, as de 
Or. 2. 18^75 'nec mihi opus est Graeco aiiqao doctore qui mihi^per- 
vulgata praecepta decantet.’ Cp. Kpp. i. i. 64 ‘naenia . . 'Cuiüs et 
decantata Camillis.* 

^ * olkr . . ÿraeniteàt, this is the question which he is perpetnally asking 
in hls pitéous elegies. Cp. iCpp. i. 8. 10 ^ irascar amicis Cnr me funéstQ 
properënt arcefe veterno,* * be angry, and ask what they meaii by warn* 

'' ing &c. So in prose, Cic. ad Att. 3. 9 * quod me accusas, cur hune 
meum'easunj tam graviter ferani, debes ignosçere.* ^ ^ 

6 foll. , Cp. fhe sixth Idyll of Mosefius, ‘'Hpa Uàv *Axws rois yolropos 
IjpaTO ti* *Axw I (THUprijrâ hârvpa) ^rvpos b* knopaivoro AvS?, k.t,\. 

, 5 . tenui fronte.. Mart 4. 42. 9 * frons brevis.* Cp. Epp. 1.7. 

* reddes . . nigros angiista fronte capillos.* It is a mark thete of youth 
as well as of good looks, and seems to siiggest that this admiration for* 
a low forehead, or rather îor hoir low down on the forehead, wa^ con- 
nected wîth the horror which a Roman felt for baldness, 

* , 6. torrei. The metaphor is Sappho’s, owrais âi^p.€ Fr. 115. 

Cyrus . . Pholoën, seé App. 1. The name of * Cyrus’ appears in 
Pd. X. 17. 25, that of ‘Pholoë fugax* in Od. 2. 5. 17. In both cases 
the tjq)e of character, if not the person, indicated, is the samê as in 
this place. * Phdloë * is the name of a coy or coquettish girl in Tibull, 
I. à. ^ 

V' in ttBperaiha déclinât. * Asperam * is not a mëre epithet, but pré- 
dicative. Cÿms, instead of pufsiiqg Lycoris, turns apide after Pholoe, 
but ônly to 6nd her bristles set against him. ^ 

7 . priuis, ^c. Virg. E. 8. 26 * Mopso Nisa datur ; quid non speremus 
afnantes? lungentur iam gryphtes eqms.* Wolves of Apulia are m|med 
in Od. X. 22. 18. . f , 

10 . ;Bio visum Veneri, of m^tçripus ‘dispensations?; as Acron 
siiys, ‘tjuQjmscufique ratio non appâret “^sid visum** interponitur, ut 
‘'I^Teigilius ( 4 ^* 3 * x).**Postquam res Asiae Priaqiique l^rtere regnnm 
f lxnWentum>is«m supeiÿs.’^’ «Here'there is a halt-comxe ironyin 
solatiott. Sc^odes’ Chorus are lamè sexious in their éxplanatloii of 
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hrm ODmsf sorace^ 

.f!^ tronblcs eansed b; Içve : €fœx!>* T^P 9 eis ’AÿpoKra, Anti^. 

8oo'; a Play wiüi which Horace was famiUar» see on Od. 4. 1$. 8. Corn** 
pm ^e spoit of Marsÿ Od. i. 2. 39; of Fortune, 3. 2g, ^o; and of 
Venus herself, 3, 27. 67 foll. 

XI, iuga aônea, *a yoke they cannot break.’ Od. 3. 9. 17 *quid si 
prisca redit Venus, Diductosque iugo cogit aëneo.* 

18 . melior Venus, on Od. i. 27. 14. ‘Melior’ is interpreted bythe 
description gîven of M3rrtale’s rank and temper. 

14 . grata oompede ; so again, Od. 4. 11. 23. 

16 . aorior, ‘more passionate,’ as Virgil’s ‘ acri Lycurgo,’ Aen. 3. 14* 
translates Sophocles’ 6 ^vxo\os vais Apwvros, Ant. 955. 

Hadriae, Od. 3. 9. 23 ‘improbo iracundior Hadria.’ 

16 . ourvantis Calabros sinus, ‘ that breaks into curving bays the 
Calabrian shore.’ Luc. 8. 177 ‘Scythiae curvantem litora Pontum.’ It 
is the proof of the force of the sea, and so of the passion of which it is 
the similitude. * Sinus ’ is the accus, of the resuit rather than the objecta 
as Virgil says, ‘rumpere vocem,’ Aen. 2. 129 ; ‘rumpere aditus,’ ib. 2« 
494 ; as well as ‘ rumpere silentium,’ ‘ claustra,’ &c. Horace is tlÿnking 
of the great Tarentine gtilf. The words hâve also been taken, with 
less probability, of ‘ cresting the water,’ like Homer’s KvpTtadlv Kvpui 
Od. II. 244 ; KvjM tcvpràv kàv Hopvtpovrai, II. 4. 426 ; Virgil's * ToUimur 
in caelum curvato gurgite,’ Aen. 3. 564: ‘sinus’ in this case being 
either the water of the Calabrian bays, or the hollow of the waves them- 
«elves. Fof this last, cp. Virg. G. 4. 361 * Curvata in montis faciem 
. IbircichiSte^t nnda, Accepitque sinu vasto misitque sub undam.’ The 
true parsileî, however, is Virgil’s constant epithet, ‘ litore curvb.’ 

ODE XXXIV. 

* I suf^renâer my oîd Epicurean doctrine' of the careless"** gadh 
(Sat. I. 5. 101). I hâve heard thunder not where Lucretius might 
oxplain it to me from clashing cloudsy but in a cloudless sky, where / 
e'ould not but remgnise it as the rolling of the chariot wheels that skake 
edi création, pt is the same hand that launches “ bolts from a ciear 
in humctn ihings, that lifts the humble and overthrows the proud 
Wheft men ^east expect it^ 

, Horace is thinking probably of the challenge with which Lucretius 
clemdies his as^ment that thunder cornes from purelynatural causes : — 

‘ PenîquëT cur numquam caelo iacit undique puro 
ÏUppiter in terras fulmen sonitusque^,prpfundit?’— -6. 400. 

The notable^changes of fortune in his mind at -the rime are very 
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ÿmsîbly the vicissitudes ôf Phraates and Tîridates on the Parüdan 
tbrone (see Introd. to Odes Wii. § 8), though the expressions in vv. 14 
foll. are not particular enough to necessitate this interprétation. The ; 
Iramework of the Ode bears some resemblance to that of 1. 23 ; each 
centering round a circumstance in the poètes personal expérience. This 
in both cases stands in the middle of the Ode, introduced by the 
emphatic ^namque ’ (i. 23. 9) : it is the ground of the statements that 
précédé and follow. What he has witnessed in this case, and the cause , 
to which a^one he - an trace it, justify both the general recantation of 
stanza i, and the solution which he gives in stanza 4 of the difficulty in 
the human world which seems to him analogous to the thunder, for 
which no * sccondary cause ’ was to be found, in the material world. 

Line 2 . insanientis sapientiae, à(T 6 (l>ov : the oxymoron is con- 
tinued in *consultus erro ; aotpia or *sapientia^ is the spécial name 
that Lucretius daims for the Epicurean System, ‘ vitae rationem . . 
«am quae mine appellatur sapi 'ntia,’ 5. 10 ; cp. 2. 7 * doctrina sapien- 
tum.’ 

3 . oonsTiltus, as used commonly with ‘iuris,’ meant one whose 
opinion was sought, and so an adept, a professer. Livy had led thè 
way in transferring it to other arts, ‘ iuris atque eloquentiae consultas,' 
io. 22. 

4 . iterare oursus relictos, ‘to steer again in the course I had 
deserted,' i, e. to retum to the ways of thought to which- d wai àe* 
customed before I leamt Epicureanism. Bentley, dislikiji^' the ex- 
pression ‘relinquere cursus' (‘relinquere viam' he thinks ,would be 
right, but * intermittere cursum'), and attracted by the frequcpt use by 
the later poets of ‘ relegere ' with ‘ cursus,' * viam," &c. (cp. ifeg. Aen. 

690 ‘ relegens errata retrorsum Litora '), wished to read» ‘ ex mera* 
coniectura,' ‘ relectos,' which would be prédicative, ‘ to retrace and travel 
again,’ &c. 

6 . Diespiter, a religions archaism, affected by Horace again in Od. 

5. 2, 39 : cp. Varr. L. L. 5. 66 ‘ antiquius lovis nomeiif î ' nam olim Diovis 
et*!Diespiter dictas, id est dies pater.’ So A. Gell. 5. i lovis Diespater 
appellatus est, id est, diei et lucis pater,’ and Macr. Sàtarn. 2. 15. It 
is connected by them with the name ‘ Lucetius,’ given to him in the 
hymns of the Saliî. It occurs probably in the formula of the Fetiales, 
Liv. I. 3>4 (see T^of. Seeley's note). On the etymology see Corssen, 
Aussprach- \ ^331 he refuses to allow the composition of a L atin Word 
by fneans geàitive case, and therefore sees in Diee- a fonn of the 
stem whidh üso appears in the Greek tù’diéir-r€pos, and * with the Latin 
change of 'J fo r ^ fc ‘ ho-dier-nus.’ 



ODES OE aOEECS: 

7^ }|il6nijxi<|tiA. AU the older commentators who notice the point 
join^plemmqne’ with not perceiving that Horace is speaking 

çf a Jongle instiince in his oWn expérience. For the emphatic position 
of ^pterumqne’ at the end of its clause Bentl. compares £pp. a. a. 84 
and Lucr. 5. 1131. 

PUHuH) tjie cloudless sky ; * sole puro,’ Od. 3. 29. 45 ; cp. 3. lo. 8, 
Thunder, under such circumstances, is a spécial portent in the poets ; 
Hopi. Od. acf; iia'-ii4, Virg. G. i. 487, Aen. 8. 524 folL, Ov. Fast. 3. 

, 370» &c. 

8. cunmnai, Od. i. 12. 58. 

9~11. ^^ee on Od. 3. 4. 45. The meaning is * ail création.’ The sense 
of oniversality is given by the contrasts ; ‘ earth, Ihough you might 
think it too dull and still, the streams which seem as if they moved too 
quick, the abysses below, the utmost bounds above.’ 

10. Taenari: a cavern in the cliffs of 'l'aenanim Prom. (Cape 
Matapan) was thought to be an entrance to Hades, Virg. G. 4. 467 
^ Taenarias fauCes, alta ostia Ditis.’ ‘^Aiôa arôfiay Pind. Pyth. 4. 44. 

11. Atlanteus finis. Orclli quotes répfwyts ^ATkavTitcoiy Eur. 
Hipp. 3. 

14. apioem seems to bc used here, and in Od. 3. 21. 20 'regum 
apices,’ for the tiara of eastern kings. It was the name of the conipal 
cap worn at Rome by the ‘flamines’; see Virg. Aen. 8. 664, and 
Conington’^^ note on id. 2. 683. Cicero (Leg. i. i) uses it where Livy 
.(ï. 34) uses ^pileus,’ in telling the stoiy of the eaglte which snatched 
away and reltored the cap of Tarquinius Priscus as he approached 
Rome. It seems quite possible (as Lord Lytton argues) lhat even 
if Horace is actually thinking of the vicissitudes of Phraates, he may 
be also ‘ borrowing a metaphor to descri be them from a familiar Roman 
myth.' 

• 15. JFortuna, not apparently that he altributes aiiy moral purpose 

to Fortune, as in the following Ode, or co-ordinates her with ‘deus’ 
as an expression of the power that governs human life, It is only 
(as in Od. 3. 29. 49 foll. where also we hâve her ‘rushing wings*) the 
petKi>nification of the vicissitudes of life, the effect that we see, not the 
cause which he has traced in the Unes before. 

> 18, austuUt. The so-called ‘ aoristic ’ perfect, ‘ has often, ere now, 
liftcd/ Epp. ï. 3. 47» I- *9- 48, Virg. G. 2. 21 1. The référencé to 
éisfifiltc past times is more évident when the tense is qualihed by the 
aàd^tm of * multi,’ * nemo,’ * saepe,* * plerumque ’ (Od. 3. 29. 16), or of 
anq^&er tense (‘rapuit rapietque,’ Od. a. 13, ao). Fôr teOjW of 
*|iô$tu8se/ase op 3. 4, 53. 
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ODB ZXXV# 

The Fortuna of this Ode, as has been already snggested, i$ a different 
conception from that of the last. She is the author of the vicissitudes^ 
of life, but not in sport (as in Od. 3. 29. 49), or at random, as the blind 
chance-goddess. The apparent capriciousness is that of a hidden will^ * 
and its decisions bave the hxity of fate. Through an}! confusion of 
image in vv. ai-tS (see on v. 24) the thought seems clear, that her 
attributes are moral. ‘ Her frown does not drive away ho|»e nor ex- 
tinguish any but mercenary affection.* Her purposes are moral, and 
the -greatness of Rome is amongst them. This gives their relevancy to 
the later stanzas. * The rule of Caesar is the cessation of civil blood* 
shed, the restoration of religion, the tuming of Roman arms to their 
legitimate aim of conquering the world. Therefore Fortune is învoked 
to protect him and his plans.* 

One of the chief conceptions of Fortune to a Roman was the 
* Fortuna publica,* ‘ Fortuna populi Romani,’ the Fortune described in 
Plutarch’s image (de Fortuna Romanorum, c, 4) : ‘ even as Aphrodite, 
when she crossed the Eurotas, laid aside her mirror and her omaments 
and her cestus, and took spear and shield to adom herself for Lycurgus’ 
eyes, so when, after her sojourning with Persians and A^yrians, with 
Macedonians and Carthaginians, she (tvx’z) approached the Palatine 
and crossed the Tiber, she laid aside her wings and took off her sandals 
and left behind her bail, the symbol of fickleness and change.* 

Line 1 . gratum, sc. * tibi,’ * your îoved Antium,* as ' dilectam Cypron,’, 
Od. I. 30. 2. Horace imitâtes the common mode of addressing a (îreek 
god or goddess by the title of some chief seat of their worship, ' O quae 
beatam diva tenes Cyprum,* Od. 3. 26. 9, &c. There was at Antium 
a famous temple of Fortuna, or rather apparently of the Fortunae, who 
were represented as two sisters, *veridicae sorores,’ Mart. 5. i. 3, whose 
images were consulted as an oracle ; cp. Suet. Cal. 57. 

2. praesens, not elsewhere used with an infinitive, but found not 
uncommonly in the sense of * powerful,* ‘ prompt to any purpose.’ 

8. mortale corpus, ' to lift from the dust a frail mortal man, and tq 
change to a funeral train the proud triumphal procession.* * Mortale* 
corresponds to ^funeribus.* Put man at his lowest, she can yet raise* 
him to çlory ; put him at his highest, a touch of her hand brings him 
downto dust again. 'Funeribüs* is the ablative, ‘vertere Seiÿ ludo,’ 
A» K 226, after the analogy of *mutare.' 



OF HORACE Z 

5. 't^erir^èems to be suggested a double opposition, the 

ricb and tiîé poo», the lahdsman and the sailor, though, after Horace*8 
wayÿ Olanse Itaa to borrow something to complété the antithesis 
from the either» ' ï^anper ruris colonus * implies its converse, the riches 
Of the trader ; * dominam aequoris * is meant to suggest that she dis*» 
triâtes also the treasures of the country» 

7. Bithyna, perhaps rather, îîke *• Cypria trabe,* Od. i. i, 13, as 
Corning from oi trading tp Bithynia, a seat of commerce, Od. 3. 7. 3, 
Epp» I. 6. 33, than as built of Bithynian tiraber. *• Ppntica pinus,* Od. 
1. 14. 

. iaoessit, * tempts,' as though the sea were a wild beast which it 
was dangerous to go too near; ‘non tangenda vada,’ Od. i. 3. 24. 

8. Càrpathium, the sea between Rhodes and Crete, named from* the 
island Carpathus. Like ‘Bithyna’ it is merely a spécial name for a 
general^ There is a point, however, in naming as many cottotries, and 
those as distant "from one another, as may be. 

9. asper, the Dacian who stands fiercely at bay (cp. ' tigris aspero/.. 
Od. I. 23. 9) is contrasted with the nomad Scythians who, if attacked, 
retreat into their boundless steppes. These again, perhaps, with more 
settled peoples, * urbesque.’ The object of ail the epithets is to insist 
on the universality of Fortune’s sway (cp. i. 34. 9-1 1, 3. 4. 45-48). No 
distance nor différence of life exempts men from it. This. is brought 
ont equally by the antithetical form of v. 9 and by the quick accumula- 
tion of copulatives in vv. 10-12. 

11, 12. The mothers of castem princes fear for their sons, as Atossa 
for Xerxes (cp. Od. 3. 2. 7), and princes in the midSt of their splendid 
State fear for themselves, 

13. iniurioso, * contumelious,’ Epod. 17. 33. 

ne . . neu, not two different dangers ; the second is only one form 
bfjl^ danger metaphorically described in thè first clause. 

. oolumnam. The pillar seems to be purely metaphorical as an 
emblem of stability. Cp. the metaphor in Aesch. Fers. 162 ao) fjLiyas 
wKo^os Koviam oSîaj àvrptifni vobl | oA/3ov èy Aapeios ^pev, Some editors 
hâve thought of the column erected in the Forum by the people in 
memory of Julius Caesar, and destroyed again by Dolabella, Suet. Jul. 

Phil. I. 2. 

ürequena, ' crowding,’ ‘gathering in crowds.* 

liï, * Arouse to arms the loilerers, to arms * ; ‘ad arma * is the actual 
Ovid imitâtes the répétition, Met. ii. 377 ‘Cuncti coëamus et 
Anna capessamus ’ ; 12. 241 * Certatimque omnes uno ore arma», 
nrma loquimtmr/ 

17* 8aer% ‘ stem,* cp. Od. i. 28. 20. The balance of MS. authorhy 
iiinfevbur of the rival reading ‘serva/ which Acr. and Porph. fonnd; 
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tké latter mtetpretslt «sllvish/ Le. feringingsk^?^'^1l^ 
thongh he ofTers this as an alternative, takes it in what^ if w^ietain it, 
is doubtless itg true sense, ‘ as her slave,* * quasi sît KeceSsitàs Q&mes et 
ministra Fortunae.* Keller reads ^saeva,* tMaking, that *senra* owed 
its origin to some such gloss as this of Anron's, whkh had really been 
meant to interpret *anteit.* ‘Anteit* does ©ot seem to reqnire 'serval* 
As ^Bentley pointed eut iê is not a technîcal term which might be 
needed to complété a picture. Tlie 'anteambulones* or 'antepedes* 
were not ordinarily slaves (BeckeFs Gallus, Exc. B), but poor clients or 
friends who ran befo. 2 their patron to clear the way for him. jServi * 
or ' ancillae ’ would rather follow behind, as ' pedisequi * or ' pediseqnae.* 
Doom is made to walk before Fortune, probably rather because Hope^ 
and Loyalty go by her side or after her than for the sake of any dehnîte 
picture from Roman life. On the other hand, ‘ Nécessitas * seems to 
want an epkhet as in the corresponding passage (q. v.), Od. 3. 2^4 'Si 
figit adamantinos Summis verticibus dira Nécessitas Clavos.’ The nails, 
A:c. belong to Nécessitas: they are not carried by her for Fortuna. 
We do not wish, even if it were possible, to make too perfect an image 
of the procession. The details of one part of it are not really congruous 
with those of another. 'Doom goes before the steps of Fortune; 
Doom, whose handiwork man cannot undo.’ We want every Word that 
we can spare to heighten the picture of Doom. Her relation to Fortune 
is llghtly passed over. 

' 18. clavos trabales, nails such as are used to hx beams. In a like 

symbolic sense, Cic. Verr. 2. 5. 21 ‘Ut hoc beneficium quemadmodnm 
dicitur clavo trabali figeret,* i.e. ‘ut ratum ac firmum faceret.* 

cuneos, ' wedge-shaped nails.’ Cic., who translates from Aesch., 
lÿftaks of Prometheus as faslened to the rock by means of * cunei,* Tusc. 
2 , lo, and renders dià afÂiKpùrrjra àopârois vvkvoU y6jji,<poL5 in Plat. Tim, 
p. 1035 by ‘ crebris cuneolis.’ 

19. severus, ‘ inexorable ’ : the quality which is the very object to 
symbolized is attributed to the symbol, see notes on Od. 2. 2. i, 4. 2, 
y, 8. The ‘ uncus * is an iron cramp which, fastened by molten lead, 
was used to join blocks of stone, such as the joints of a column, Vitr. 
2.^8. The implements whîph Nécessitas carries are ail emblems of the 
fixity of her sentence. The point is not that they are implements of 
building, but that they are the implements which nsake a building 
indissoluble. Others besides her.may be supposed to he planning and 
building, but what she bqilds none shall throw down or break in piebes. 
The metaphorical use boih of naik and of molten lead is old ; Pind. 
F. 4 Tts MtvSvvos /cpatepois dd^puiyros dXoïr ; Aesch. Supp. 944 
Topws | y6fJtxl>ot $id/<ira£ 4ts /â4v€iv àpapôfw Eut. Andr. 
içà yèp ci irepif or* Ix© ryitrdf iA 6 ku 0 ^^ On a cnp found at Perugia 
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is a of Atropps holâîag a nail agamtt a* vaÜ iirlth 

hand and lifting a hammer with the right, î>ictb Âpt. & 

Tiie*|>ld jtoisti^e of the Comm. Cm(^, whor took, ail ^he èx- 
p^Bsi<»is 4|ii^txuinents of torture, bas found no recent defender 
excsept * 

There îs a well-known criticism on thfe stanza in a note '(ÿQ]| to 
leasîng’s Laocoon. It seemed to him a^^ idstance in which poetry 
had su0ered ffom inattention to, the laws which distinguish' its func* 
tions from thosc of painting. It«is a picture ; the attribntes ail appeal 
to the eye. In a painting or piece of sculpture they ivould be ali seen 
at a glance. The effort of mind required to comprehend them would 
bè very small ; and in the meantime, as * Nécessitas ’ would be in itself 
merely an unnamed female figure, they would be necessary symbols 
to convey the allegory to the spectator* It is different with the poet 
The symbols are not needed to interpret the personification, for he 
can speak.the terrible name of the pôwer which he is persomfying. 
They need interprétation themselves, and their accumulation wearies, 
because, though each costs a fresh effort to the mind, there is no cor-, 
responding distinct addition to the idea conveyed. What, wheq we 
interpret it, is implied by the molten lead that was not also implied 
bÿ* the nails? Few will dispute the main propositions of Lessing’s 
criticism ; but we may notice that Horace does not leave the intefpreta* 
i tion<^f thé symbols to the unassisted efforts of the mind., The«piÜk^ 

* are an intégral part of his description, and they give at every turn thé 
moral meaning which sculpture or painting could onlyinÿréctly'cQnvey. 
As Orelli remarks, ‘ aéna manu * is an addition which*poetry only could 
hâve ventured to make, for it involves a metaphor within the4netaphor. 
The very sameness from this point of view has some force. Horace 
g;ives ns a very detailed picture, but in eVery feature he bids us see one 
and the same awful character. 

'21. albo velata panno. The image seems to be taken from the 
actual custôm which was observed by the priests who sacrificed to Fidei 
of veiling their hand in a white cloth, the symbol expressing appa- 
ren|ly at once seçresy (contrast Od. i. i8. i6 ‘Arcani Fides prodigaV 
perlncidior vitro ^ and guilelessness. t 

. rara, i. e, rarely found, The epithet really reminds ns that loyaîty 
is a^TOÜty, ând so impairs the personification, cp. Od. 2. 16. 2 t. 

22* ,j|20i&it)ein abnegat, ' déniés tbçe a companion,* i. e* the only coip- ' 
wjboiji she could deny, viz. herself. €^d, possibly in imitation, 
Tcpngnarat nimium comitemque neghrat^^c. se), A. A. i, 127.I 
jfolf the fiügl verb, see on Od, i. 3. lo,* * ^ , 

2IL saimioa, It can hardly be denied that some confhsû^ m the 
alIS^iyisbîtoughtto the surfecebythill epithet. In tMs stan» atlatst , 
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Forttme is not a power wbolly extemal to the person who suffers or re*^ 
joiccs, but rather the genius of his life, ‘ mortalis in unum-Quodque caput, 
voltu mutabilis.’ This is quite clear from its first lines, for Hope and 
loyal friends are said to cling to her when she changes her garb and 
leaves the home of greatness. Hope and loyal friends afe consolations 
of adversity, so that Horace must mean not that they go with Fortune 
when she deserts a man, I at that they cling to him, to his chahged estate 
as to his unchanged. Yet if this is the case, in what sense is she said to 
be * inimica*? On whom does she frown? A man deserted by Fortune, 
suffering undcr the illt*eatment of Fortune, is a common picture, but it is 
a conception of Fortune which, if it suits the earlier stanzas of the Ode, 
is at variance with the general tone of thir one. Fortune, according to 
this, does not drive the great man from Lis palace, nor lîy from him and 
leave him m it to calamity, but gocs with him. She ‘ changes her garb,* 
but only as he would himself : it is the common Roman habit of putting 
on a sad-coloured dress in a timc of misfortune (cp. Epod. 9. 28 * punico 
Lugubre mutavit sagum ^). 

26 . cadis siccatis, cp. the Gretic proverb fet yyrpa 

28 . ferre iuguna. pariter dolosi. * Ferre ’ dépends not on the whole 

idea of * dolosi,’ but on the positive attribute which is denied in it. ‘Not 
honest in bearing,’ ‘ no loyal yoke-fellows.’ The metaphor is common. 
The yoke sometimes, as perhaps here, has a référencé to lhe labours or 
troubles that friendship shares and lightens. Aesch. Ag. 842 ’iroifxos tJv 
kfioî a€ipa<p 6 poSf St. Paul, Phil. 4. 3 av^vy^ yvqcnfy Ov. Trist. 5. 2. 39 
‘ Me miserum quid agam si proxima qiiaeque relinquunt ? Subtrahis 
effracto tu quoque colla iugo.’ Sometimes, as Theoc. 12. 15 àKK’fjKovs 
kipiXrjdav it only refers to the bond of love or friendship which 

is only easy when both parties feel ils weight equally. 

29 . ultimos, ‘remotis . . Britannis,’ Od. 4. 14. 47. Cp. Virg. E. i. 
67 ‘ penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos ’ ; for the genitive ‘ orbis ’ cp. 
‘ Extremi hominum Morini,’ Virg. Aen. 8. 727. 

80 . rocens examen, Aesch. Pers, 126 itas yàp ImnjkâTas koX ir«5o(7r£- 
/ 9 ^ï Xcà/sf fffiîjvos ù;s €K\é\otTr€v pL^Xiauàv. Horace uses the metaphor of 
slaves clustering round the fire, Epod. 2. 65. 

82 . Ooeano rubro, the ladian Océan with its two arms, the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea. The intended expédition to Arabia did not 
actually take place till B. c. 24, see Introd. to Od. i. 29, 

83 . oioatrioum et soeleris. The expression is of the nature of what 
^mmarians call hendiadys; In prose the ideas would be grouped more 
logically. The real object of the feeling of * shame ’ is one, viz. the 
‘ guîlt ’ of civil war ; the ‘ scars * are only its memorials, the ‘ brother- 
hood' qf the combatants its aggravation. We are not ashamed of ^em 
in the same sense that we are ashamed of the guilt ; but the feelkg of 
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guilt cornes to us through divers approaches. The poet, whose purpose 
it is to wake feeling, tries them in succession. 

84. fipatrumque, Virg. G. 2. 510 * gaudent perfusi sanguine fratram.^ 
The absence of any definite qualification of * fratrum/ such as * a fra- 
tribus occisoTum/ is due partly to the fact just noticed that the word is 
not intended to convey the full feeling ; it is only onc approach among 
several ; — the thought of brothers is a shameful thought to Romans, be- 
cause they "^ould thinlj also how brothers had been treated, as the thought 
of scars was shameful, because they could not but remember the quarrel 
in which they had been corne by — partly to the fact that ‘ fratrum,’ as a 
corrélative term, leads our thoughts to its corrélative ; of * brothers’ con- 
duct* means of their conduct as brothers, and so towards their brethren. 
Cp. the prégnant use of ^ cives’ in Od. i. 2. 21. Any more definite 
expression of the horror of fratricidal war is purposely avoided and sunk 
in the general question ‘ quid nos refugimus ’ ? With the string of ques^ 
tions that follow, cp. Od. 2. i. 29-36. 

89. difllngas. This is the reading of almost ail the good MSS. and 
apparently of Acr, and Porph. The Berne MS. bas ‘ defingas/ which 
Bentley adopted, altering at the same timc ^retusum,* the unanimous 
reading of the old MSS,, to * recoctum,’ ^ melt and forge anew.’ The verb 
‘ diffingere * is found in no other autlîor, and in Horace only here and in 
Od. 3. 29. 47 ^ neque Difliînget infectumque reddet.’ (See, however, note 
on Sat. 2. I. 79.) The Scholiasts interpret it here ‘ refabricare,’ ‘re- 
formare,’ there ‘ immutare.’ It seems to mean ‘ to make differently,’ 
i. e. (in this case) * to a different purpose.’ The swords hâve been 
blunted in civil war, they are to be beaten straight and sharp again for 
a foreign enemy. For the image, cp. Virg. Aen. 7. 636 * recoquunt 
patrios fornacibus enses.’ 

40. Massagetas, a tribe living to the cast of the Caspian. 


Ode XXXVI. 

‘ Thanks to the gods that hâve brought Humida safe home agaitit to 
the delight of many friends^ and of none more than his old schoolfellow 
Lamia. The day must hâve a white stone to mark it. We will revelj 
we will dance : B as ms s hall rival Damalis in his draughts of wine to- 
day, We will miss no Jlower for the feastl 

Nothing is known of Numida. Acr. and Porph. call him ' Pomponius. 
Numida/ the Comm. Cruq. * Plotius.’ The latter is more likely to be 
right, as Numida is a known cognomen of the Plautia or Plotia gens. 
It is ttsually supposed that he was retuming from the Cantabrian war, 
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from which Augustus retumed in B.C. 25 (Od. 3. 14). Numida may of 
course conceivably hâve retumed earîier. 

For Lamia, sec on Od. i. 26. 

For the subject of lhe Ode, cp. 2. 7 on the retum of Pompeius. 

Métré. — Third Asclepiad, 

Line 1. fidibus, of music at a sacrifice. Cp. Od. 4. i. 21. 

2. placare, a general word for ‘ to secnre the favour * of the gods, 
without implying tha^ they weie angry before. Cp. Od. 3. 23. 3. 

debito; cp. in the parallel Ode 2. 7. 17 ‘ obligatam redde lovi 
dapem/ ‘ due/ whether it had been actuallv vowed or not. 

4. Hesperia, * lhe West.* To the Greeks Italy was the ‘ western 
land/ and so we find the Word used in Virgil. Horace himself uses it 
of Italy as compared with Parthia, Od. 2. i. 32. In Roman mouths 
generally it would mean the countries siill further west, and be used of 
Spanishwars, &c. 

8. non alio rege, see on Od. 4. 1. 4 *sub rcgno Cinarae.’ The ex- 
pression seems partly lo be due to the common mode of computing 
dates, ^ consule Planco,’ ^aaiXevovroî Ki;/>ov, &c., partly to contain a 
description of the impcrious character of the rule, there of a mistress, 
here of a schoolmaster, likc Horace*s own ‘ plagosus Orbilius.’ 

puertiae. For the syncope, cp. ‘ lamna,’ Od. 2. 2. 2, Epp. 1. 15. 
36 ; ‘ surpuerat,’ Od, 4. 13. 20 ; * soldus,* S. 2. 5. 65. 

9. mutatae . . togae, i.c. the assumption of the ‘toga virilis* instead 
of the * praetexla * at the âge of fiflecn. 

10. Cressa nota. Bentley seems to hâve becn the first to suggest 
that by ‘Cressa nota* Plorace meant ‘ a mark of Cretan stone,* i. e. of 
chalk, called ‘ cieta,* or supposed to be called so, for the reason for 
which the Greeks called fullePs eaith KijxœKia 7^ (^r. Ran. 713, Ov. 
Met. 7. 463 ‘ Cretosaque rura Cimoli *) from Cimolus, one of the 
Cyclades, whence they obtained it. He pointed out that where he is 
writing ‘ sermoni propiora,’ he calls it sirnply ‘creta*; S. 2. 3. 246 
* Creta an carbone notati.* Horace is referring to what was doubtless 
merely a proverbial mode of expression among the Romans. Pliny 
attributes it as an actual custom to a Thracian tribe, * quae calculos 
colore distinctos pro experimento cuiusque diei in umam condit ac 
supremo die separalos dinumerat atque ita de quoque pronunciat,* 
N. H. 7. 40. The Latin poets are full of allusions to such a fancied 
symbolic practice. Cp. Mart. 12. 34 (where he is reviewing his thirty- 
four years of intercourse with his kinsman Jul. Martialis) ‘Quarum 
dulcia mista sunt amaris, ' Sed iucunda tamen fuere plura : £t si cal- 
culus omnis hue et illuc Divexsus bicolorque digeratur Vincet can- 
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dida tttiba nigrîorem.* For briefer référencés, Catull. 68. 148 ‘ Quem 
lapide ilia diem candidibre notât ’ ; 106. 6 * O lucem candidîore nota * ; 
Pers. 2.1^ Hune Macrine diem numera meliore lapillo.’ Some early 
critics altered ‘ Cressa ’ to ‘ Thressa/ on the ground apparently of the 
story in Pliny. The Schol. justify ' Cressa * by relating the same story 
of the Cretans ; but, as Bentley remarked, whether they were Thracians 
or Cretans they used black stones as well as white, so that the epithet 
would not imply the colour of the stone to be used. 

11. promptae, pred., the wine jar must be brought out (‘ cellis de- 
promere avitis/ Od. i. 37. 5), and when brought there must be no stint 
of it. 

12 . Cp. I. 37. I 'pede libero Pulsanda tellus.’ The words moreni 
in Salinm occur again in Od. 4. 1. 28. 'Salium ' may be the gen., as 
‘Boeotum,’ Ep. 2. i. 244, or more probably the accus, of the adj. 
‘Salius,* which occurs in Fest., and which Horace fsee on Od. i. 15. 
10) would hâve been likely to prefer to the longer ‘ Saliaris.* Dancing 
was a part of the ceremonies observed by the Salii in the festival of Mars 
(Liv. I. 20), and according to Ovid (Fast. 3. 387 ‘ a saltu nomina ducta*) 
was the origin of their name. 

13 . multi meri, imitated by Ovid Met. 14. 252 ‘multique Elpenora 
vini.* Cic. ad Fam. 9. 26 describes a man as ‘ hospes non multi cibi, 
sed multi îoei.’ It is an extension of the descriptive gen. ' pusilli aninîi,’ 
&c., Madv. § 287, with obs. 3. Bassus, whose usual character is clearly 
intended to contrast with that of Damalis in this respect, is on this 
occasion to rival her in taking deep draughts of wine, à/wari, i. e. with- 
out closing the mouth = dïrvevoTt. 

14 . Bassum. The Roman name almost implies that a real person 
is intended, There was a Bassus a poetical friend of Ovid (Trist. 4. 10. 
47), and one (or two) contempoiary with Cicero ; but none is known 
to us whose date would well suit this référence, By MartiaFs time 
the name lias from this passage become proverbial for a hard drînker 
(Mart. 6. 69). 

Thxeïoia , cp. Callim. Fr. 109 xai yàp 6 ®prfiKvqv àiréorrvye 
xàySov â/ivcrriy | CoupoTroTciy. Orelli recalls Hector’s taunt to Rhésus the 
Thracian (Eur. Rhes. 405) où/e kv depviois | wkv^v â/ivariv dis aù 
/ieyot. For the Thracian habits, see on Od. i. 18. 8. 

16 . vivax, breve. Merci y for the pleasure of the antithesis; cp. Od. 
a. 20. 9, Il *asperae, leves.’ ‘Breve,’ ‘ shortlived,’ as ‘brèves flores 
rosae,’ Od. a. 3. 13. The dowers are for garlands for the guests. 
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ODE XXXVII. 

A song of triumph, writtcn whcn the news reachcd Rome, in Sep- 
tember, b.c. 30, of the death of Cleopatra and Antony (Dio C. 51. 19). 
Compare Epod. 9, which célébrâtes their defeat at Actium in the pre- 
ceding year. We may note the absence from both Ode and Epode (see 
esp. on V. 1 3) of the naine of Antonius. Octavianns has conquered not 
a Roman nvul, but a .'oreign enemy : * Senatus Cleopatrae non Antonio 
bellum indixerat (Dio C. 50. 6): de ilia triumphum non de hoc decrevit 
(Dio C. 51. 19).* Ritter. 

* Nbw is the time for merriment attd thanksgiving, private and public ; 
ftozVy and not before^ while the great qtieen was plotting wild schemes 
of destmetion against Rome. Her madness was cooled at the sight of 
hcr fieet in flaf?ics. Blind panü became rcasonable terror when she fled 
before Caesar as a dove before a ha wk. Yet she was no vulgar woman. 
She could brave out her fortu7ie, and look death in the face rather than 
adorn a Roman triumph^ 

As Horace paints the fierce barbarie queen, her rccklessness and her 
fortitude, he is bringing out in stronger relief the danger from which 
Rome has bcen freed, and the glory of Octavianus, who has conquered 
no unworthy foe. 

The opening of the Ode was doubtless modelled on the Ode of 
Alcaeus upon the death of Myrsilus (Fr. 20, Bergk), of which we hâve 
two lines preserved in Athcn. x. p. 430, A ; — 

vvv XP^ fxeOvaOrjv xai riva wpos fiiay 
trivrjv, kireih^ KàT9av€ Mvp(Ti\os, 

Line 1 . libero, ail restraint on our joy is removed. For dancing as 
an expression of joy, see Od. i. 36. 12 ; for the exjiression ‘ pulsanda 
tellus/ Od. I. 4. 7 ; ‘ quatiunt terram,’ 3. 18. 15; ‘ pepulisse ter pede 
terram.* 

2 . Saliaribus, i. 36. 12, ‘fit for the Salii,’ as in 2. 14. 28 * mero 
Pontificum potiore coenis ’ ; * in proverbio erat Saliares coenas dicere 
opiparas et copiosas.’ Acr. 

8. omare pulvinar, Dict. Ant. s. vv. * supplicatio,’ * lectistemium,’ 
Liv. 5. 13. 

4 . tempus erat, ‘ we were right to wait ; this was the time.’ In such 
uses of the imperfect there is always reference to some past thought, 
though the relation of the thought to the leading statement may vary. 



ODES OF HOÈ ACE '. 

(i) * It is, aîl the time, thongh w€ did n^t think fç>.* Thi» is the Greek 
use of iroôos naî tcaicSà^ &p* ns, Soph. O. G. 1697 » 

I, 27. T 9 ‘quanta laborabas Chaiybdi’; so s|^o negatively A. P. 19 
^sed non nunc erat his locus.’ (2) ‘ It is as we thought truly,’ as here. 
(3) ‘ So we thought, but expérience shows it is not so ’ ; this is the 
use in the passages of Ovid often quoted to illustra te this place : Trist. 
4. 8. 5 ‘Nunc erat ut posito deberem fine laborum Vivere’ ; and ib. 24 
‘Me quoqiie donari iam tude tempus erat.* This, again, is like the 
Greek use of €$ov\ 6 ijlt)v, impossible wishes, and duties that 

will not be fulfilled. It should be said that the imperfect has been 
taken here in a simpler sense by Orelli, as rebuking the tardiness of the 
préparations, ‘dudum oportebat’; ojç>a 5 ’ vaXat, Arist. Eccl. 877. 
This, however, weakcns the antithesis, ‘ nunc . . antehac.* Ritter and 
Dill', take it still more simply, but less forcibly, as contrasting the 
public ‘ supplicatio ’ which has already begun, and which he approves, 
with the private festivities, ‘ nunc est bibendum,’ which he enjoins. 

6. antehao, a dissyllable, as ‘anteit,’ Od. t. 35. 37. 

Gaeoubum, 1.20.9; 9 * i ‘ repostuin Caecubum in festas 

6. cellis avitis, the bins which our grandsires fi lied ; so it is the 
oldcst as well as the choicest wine reserved for such an occasion. 

Capitolio, the symbol of Rome’s eternal empire, ‘ Capitoli immo- 
bile saxum.’ Cp. Od. 3. 3. 42, 3. 5. 1 2. 

7. regina. The title ‘ Regina ’ would be donbly odious to Roman 
ears. Cp. Od. 3. 5. 9 ‘sub rege Mcdo,* and Epod. 9. 12 ‘ cmancipatus 
feminae.’ Orelli notes that coins of Cleopatra’s hâve becn found with 
the inscription BASIAISSA KAEOÜATPA, and coins of Antony’s with 
the inscription ‘ Cleopatrae Reginae Regum Filiorum Rcgum.’ 

dementes ruinas, the cjûthet transferred froin the person to her 
purpose. Cp. i. 3. 40 ‘ iraciinda fulmina.’ 

8. funus, so Cic. Prov. Cons. 19. 45 ‘ casum ilium meura funus esse 
reipublicae.’ 

imperio, see on i. 2. 26. 

9 . ‘With her polluted crew of shamed créatures.’ The referencc 6f 
‘ morbo * and of the ironical ‘ virorum ’ is to the Eunuchs, the shameful 
appendage of an oriental court : Epod. 9. 15. 

10 . quidlibet impotens spérare, App. 2, § 2, with no self-restraint 
in the audacity of her dieaming ; ‘ impotens ’ is a translation of 

12 . ebria, ‘ drunken with the sweet draught of fortune.’ Dem. Phil. 
I. p. 54 oliMi àicHvov fiiBiùfiv rw fi€yi$€i ruw mwpayiJiivoitv. 

18 . vix uHa fiospes. For the construction, cp. 2. 4* 10 ‘ ademptus 
Hector Tradidit . . Pergama Graiis.’ Horace, in the desire to omit 
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Antony’s na^, dœ^ not disüjigtiish his fleet, which was totally 
destroyed, from that of Cleoj^tra, which fled without striking a 
blow^ Ê ^ 

14 . lyjnphatam, ‘ pânic-stricken.* Properly « vvfjL<f> 6 irKrjKTO¥t panic 
terrors being attributed to the agency, amongst other deities, of the 
Nymphs; but the word, like panic itself, is generalized. Here the 
effect, is attributed to her revels with Antony and the dcep dra|lghts of 
Egyptian wine, for Bacchus too is the author of such empty fears ; cp. 
Eur. Bacch. 303 foll. arpaTctv yàp kv onXoïs ovra xàirî rà^effi | ^6$os 
bifïïrôrjac rrpit* <f>6yxv^ $iy€Îv‘ | ptavia Ôè naî tovt karl Aïoi/vaov irâpa, It 
is opposed to * veros timorés/ ‘ the fears of soberness.' 

Mareotico, a swect wine from Marea, a town of the Delta, men* 
tioned but not characterized by Virg. G 2. 91. 

16 . ab Italia, not that she had reached Italy, but that it was the 
object of the ambitious schemes broktn down at Actium. A few of 
^Octavius* ships seem to havc pursued Clcopatra for a short way, but 
she escaped safcly to Alcxandria. Horace marks no interval between 
this and the autumn of the follov ing year, when Octavius folio wed, to 
put a close to the war at Alexandria, and Antony and Cleopatra escaped 
his hands by a voluntary death. 

volantem. Notice that the similitude of the next stanza is sug- 
gested by Uns word. 

20 . Haemoniae, poetical narae of Thessaly, mythically derived from 
Haemon, the father of Thessalus. The epithet probably only implies 
* in winter/ the appropriate time for huuting. 

21 . monstrum quae, a common ‘ constructio ad scnsum.* Cicero calls 
Catiline ‘ monstrum/ Cat. 2. i ; Lucan calls Cleopatra ‘ Latii feralis 
Erinnys/ 10. 59, 

22 . neo . . ensem. According to Plutarch (Ant. 79) she attempted 
to stab herself on the approach of Proculeius, Augustus^ emissary, but 
was prevented. The next line and a half hâve reference perhaps to 
a plan which, on the same authonty (ib. 69), she is said to hâve enter- 
tained of carrying her fleet across the isthmus, and cscaping down the 
Red Sea. 

24 . reparavit, a word of doubtful sense, but found in ail the MSS. 
and interpreted by the Schol. Porph. took it as a prégnant expression 
= ‘ ad latentes oras fugit ut vires inde repararct.* It may mean no more 
than ‘ found some frcsh land out of the way of Caesar's vengeance.* It 
may also mean (see on i. 31. 12) * purchased,* ‘ used her fleet to win for 
herself/ and there may be in it a more or less conscious remembrance 
of the Greek uses of ànelficiv and àwàrreiv, for * to go to ' some new 
place. Bentley proposed ‘ penetravit/ and there hâve been many other 
conjectures—* citare paravit,* ‘ ire paravit,’ * repetivit,’ 5 cc. 
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26 . ausa et * . fortis et. There is no verb understood. These are 
the grounds of the foregoing statements, the infinitive following * fortis/ 
as in I. I. i8, &c. 

iaoentem, metaphorical = * afflictam ac desolatam/ Orelli. Bentley, 
at the suggestion of one MS., would read * tacentem.* 

26 . asperas, i. 23. 9. 

28 . oombiberet, ‘ drink the full draiight.* The story of her death 
by thc bile of an asp was^^ according to Dio (51. 14), due to conjecture. 
Some KtvTififiara Xcirra were found on her arm, which were attributed 
by some to the bite of au asp, by some to a poisoned needle. Suetonius 
also (Oct. 17) only says 'putabatur.* 

29 . deliberata, in the sense of Cicero’s * certe statuere ac deliberare,* 
Verr. 2. i. i. 

30 . Iiiburnis, dative. Their will, which she grudged thcm, is ex- 
pressed in the infinitive clause. For the Liburnian galleys, see on 
Epod. I. I. 

81 . privata, ^unqucened.* The nominative is afler the Greek idiom. 
Porph. and Acr. quote Livy for the statemcnt that Cleopatra ‘ cum de 
industria ab Augusto in captivilate indulgenlius tractarctur identidem 
dicere solitam fuisse ov Bpiajx^iiaofuai' 

Ode XXXVIII. 

A slight Ode, expressive of the modest avoidance of pomp and luxury 
which Horace professes and recommcnds. 

Orelli sees, and doubtiess righlly, a meaning in its position at the 
end of the book, and immediately after the spirited Ode on Cleopatra’s 
death. Cp. the position of Od. 3. 7, and see Introduction to Odes i-iii, 
§ II. 3, and notes on 2. i. 37, 3. 3. 69, 3. 5. 55. 

Line 1 . Persicos, of oriental luxury. Ritler quotes Tac. Ann. 2. 57 

* Vox quoque eius [sc. Pisonis] audita est in convivio, cum apud regem 
Nabataeorum coronae aureae magno pondéré Caesari et Agrippinae, 
leves Pisoni et cetcris offerrentur, principis Romani non Parthi regis filio 
eas epulas dari ; abiecitque simul coronam et multa in luxum addidit.* 

2 . nexae philyra. <l>t\iûpa was the Greek name of the lime tree, 
Lat. * tilia ’ ; but it is used in Latin for the fibrous inner bark of that 
tree (Herod. 4. 67), which was employed, amongst other purposes, in 
inaking garlands (Plin. N. H. 16. 25. 14). Ovid calls such garlands 

* sutiles,* Fast. 5. 335. 

8. quo. Mr. Shilleto (on Thuc. i. 89) explains this as an instance of 
attraction and absorption of the antécédent, ‘ quo * =* ‘ eo ubi,’ comparing 
Ter. Adelph. a. i. 36 ‘ illuc redi quo occepisti.’ It is perhaps better to 
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take ‘ sectari ' as only a picturesque substitute for ^ quaerere * and ad- 
mitting the same construction, and *quo locorum’ as«**quo loco.’ 
Cicero bas * quo loci * ; see Fore. s. v. 

4. sera, the time would secm to be autumn. 

5. allabores, a word peciiliar to Horace =*laborando addas.’ 

6. sedulus, with ‘ allabores,’ . busily, anxiously. ouro. Bentley 
conjectures ‘cura’ (imj rativc), thinking ‘euro’ not a sufficiently 
peremptory way of expressing a wisb to a slave ‘ ni Saturnalia tune 
agebantur.’ But the négative really qualifies it, so that it*=‘non euro 
quidquam allabores.’ 

7 . arta, not allowed to throw its arms abroad, but tied close over 
a trellis, or otherwise, so as to form a bow'^r. 
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Ode I. 

* Pollio is writing the taie of the civil wars^ a difficult and délicate 
task. Wc can afford io ht even his tragédies wait awhile^ till the great 
and brave orator of the forum a7td the senate, and the comjuerw of 
IUy7'ia^ has given us his hUtory. In our eagerness we seem already to 
hear the trwnpets and see the flashing annour, to hear hwi reading to 
us ofthe faîl of chief tains and the conquest of ail the world save Catds 
stubhorn soûl. Ay,Jugurtha is avenged 7ioiv l What land or sea is 
not red with the blood of our frairicidal wars ? But stay, my Muse, 
these are no thèmes for y ou' 

There is nothing to fix very defiiiitely the date of the Ode. The 
expressions of the first two stanzas, ‘ nondnm expiatis,’ ‘ cineri doloso,' 
perhaps attract it to the Odes (such as i. 2 and 14) which dwell more 
on the troubles from which the State had already escaped than on the 
new and peaccful order on which it had entered. Augustus is not 
mentioned. Pollio had not sided with him, and had certainly been 
a friend of M. Antony. But the Ode expresses, as strongly as Od. 1.2, 
that weariness of bloodshed which had induced men to acquiesce in 
the rule of one. 

C. Asinius Pollio, the friend and supportei of Julius Caesar, having 
passed through the Consulship in b.c. 40 (Virg. E. 4), and won the 
honours of a trinmph for hiscampaign against the Illyrians (ib. 8. 6-13), 
withdrew from public life, and, in the subséquent struggle between 
Antony and Octavius, remained honourably neutral. He was a mag- 
nificent patron of literature, and is famous as having cstablished the 
first public library at Rome out of the spoils of his Illyrian campaign. 
He was also one of the most accomplished men of -the âge. Catullus 
(12. 9) speaks of hira in his youth as Meporum Disertus puer et 
facetiarum.^ He is ranked among the great orators by Quintilian 
(10, I. Il 3), Seneca (Epist. 100), and Tacitus (^De Or. 38). His 
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tragédies are spoken of in high terms by Virgil (E. 8. lo *sola Sophocleo 
tua carmina digna cothumo') and Horace (Sat. i. lo. 43), His history 
of the civil wars, from B. c. 60 to the establishment of Augu^tus* power, 
is referred to by Tacitus (Ann. 4. 34), and Suetonius (Jul. Caes. 30). 

We may notice the skill with which Pollio's varions accomplishments 
are worked incidentally into the Ode. 

Line 1. motum, the stir of civil strifc ; Cicero’s word for a tumult or 
rising, whethei of a foreign or a domestic enemy. 

ex Metello oonsiile, from the consulship of Q. Caec. Metellus 
Celer and L. Afranius, b.c. 60, the year of the leagiie between Pompey, 
Crassus, and Caesar, often called the Firsi Triumvirate. 

civicTim, Epp. i. 3. 23, an archaic and, with the exception of the 
phrase ‘ civica corona,’ almost exclusively poetical form of the more 
usual ‘civilis.’ Cp. *hosticir ’ for ‘hostilis,’ 3. 2. 6. 

2. vitia, ‘ crimes.* 

modes = * lationes,* its shifting phases, now on land, now on sea, 
&c. 

3. ludum Portunae, Od. 3. 29. 50, i. 2. 37. 

graves principum amicitias, cp. Lncan i . 84 ‘ Tu causa malorum, 
Facta tribus dominis commuais Roma, nec unquam In turbam missi 
feralia foedera regni. O male concordes ! * Jcc. It must not be applied 
to the triumvirate of Octavius, Autony, and Lepidus, of which Horace 
would not speak in such terms. 

5. nondum expiatis, Od. i. 2. 29. 

cruoribus, plural of quantity, 2. 14. 25, Virg. Aen. 4. 687. 

6. aleae, of hazards which no prudence can foresee. Horace’s object 
is not to discourage Pollio, but to exalt the value of the difficult task 
which he is performing. 

7. ignés . . doloso, metaphorical, of any dangerous business. Callim. 
46. 2 -nvp virà r§ trirohi-Q^ Prop. i. 5. 5 ‘ ignotos vestigia ferre per ignés.* 

9. severae, solemn, stately. Cp. Aristotle*s epithets of Tragedy and 
its subjects, ffTrovôcuos, a^pyos, 

11. ordinaris, after the Greek ffwràTTciv, of composition. This is 
the Scholiast's interprétation ; but before Bentley the other commen- 
tators took it to mean, according to a common poetical figure, ‘ tell of 
the settlement of the State.* Orelli*s objection to this seems to be 
forcible, that it would imply Pollio*s approval of Augustus’ policy more 
distinctly than Horace appears to intend. 

12. Oecropio oothumo. For the abl. cp. v. 16 ‘ Delmatico triumpho,* 
and 3 . 7. 16 ‘fretis aestuosis,’ and see ori i. 6. 2 and 3. 5. 5. The rela- 
tion is of the nature of those classed together as the ‘ablative absolute * ; 
i.e. the adjective is prédicative, and it is not the substantive alone, but 
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the substantive and adjective together which constitate the circiimstance 
which justifies or limits the main statement. Pollio’s occupation is a 
* lofty calling/ because the ‘ buskin * which he wears is that of the Attic 
stage. 

14 . oonsulenti» absol. 'in its counsels.’ Like 'maestis/ it describes 
the time at which Pollio’s services would be most needed. 

Pollio. There seems to be force in the réservation of Pollio’s 
name for this place, wl^en our interest has been roused for the forth- 
coming history, ' the history written,’ Horace would say, ' not by a by- 
stander, but by the great orator, statesman, warrior.’ Compare a more 
évident instance of art in the collocation of a name, in the conclusion of 
Od. I. 2. 

curiae, ' the senate.’ Cp. Od. 3. 5. 7. 

16. Delmatico, Virg. E. 8.6foll. Pollio was sent by Antony against 
the Parthini, an Illyrian tribe who had espoused the cause of Brutus and 
Cassius. He defeated them, and took their chief town, Salonae. For 
the ablative, see above on v. 12. 

19. fugaces, pred. ‘scares them till they would fain fly.’ 

20. equitum voltus ; compare with DilP. Plutarch Caes. 45 (in the 
account of the battlc of Pharsalia) oh yàp ^v^ixovro tSjv haaStv (pilorum) 
àva<ptpofx 4 vwv ovb' erôKfxwv Iv ôf^aXfiotî rbv aitripov ôpuvrtSf àW* 
àir€(rTpi<povTO tcal <rvv€Ka\ivrovro (p€ib 6 fÀ€voi rwvnpoaùnraiv. Ritter sees 
a definite référencé to Caesar’s order to his soldicrs (Plut, ib.) to * strike 
at the faces ’ of the Pompeians. 

21. audire . . duces, 'to hear you reading of chiefs/ &c. Ritter, 
Orelli, and DilP. take it of hearing the voices of the chiefs harangûing 
or giving command in the battle. Both interprétations are as old as 

^cron. The latter would suit better with the preceding stanza ; but 
there would be a harsh zeugma in the use of ' audire,* which, with 
' cuncta terrarum subacta,’ must mean * to hear of * ; and although ' non 
îndecoro pulvere sordidos ’ may refer only to the dust and beat of battle 
(Od. I. 6. 14 'pulvere Troico Nigrum Merionen’), not to biting the 
ground in death, yet if ' audire ’ means ' to hear them speaking,’ we 
should certainly ha>^ expected an epithet for ' duces,’ which should 
appeal to the ear rather than to the eye. Bentley felt this diflficulty, 
and wishefd to read, in despite of the MSS., ' videre.’ The points which 
Orelli desiderates in our interprétation of the verse, is possibly given 
by the fact (recorded by the elder Seneca Coiitrov. 4 Praef.), that 
‘récitation’ by an author of his compositions was a novel practice 
introduced by Pollio himself, 

28. cuncta terrarum, Od. 4. 4. 76 'acuta belli ’ ; 4. 12. 19 ‘amara 
curarum * ; Madv. § 284. obs. 3 n* 
subacta^ sc. a Caesare. 
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24 . atrooem, ‘stubboïîi.* Silius, 6. 378, of Regulus, ‘Atrox xlla 
fides.* 

Catouis, Od. i. 12. 35 ‘Catonis nobile letum.’ The mention of 
Cato*s death, and the final overthrow of the Pompeians at Thapsus, 
suggesl the thought that Jngurtha is avenged in the Roman blood shed 
on African soil. Similarly, and perhaps with remembrance of this 
passage, Lucan 4. 788 foU. ‘Excitet invisas dirae Carthaginis umbras 
Iiiferiis Fortuna novis : ferat îsta craeutus Hannibal et Poeni tam dira 
piacula Mânes ’ Orelli reminds us that the impression which Jugurtha’s 
cruel death (see on Ou. 2. 13. 18) had made on the Romans had been 
revived by SallusPs history. 

25 . luno, Virg. Aen. i. 15. The Rom n poets represent Juno as a 
spécial patroness of Africa, identifying her with lhe Phocnician goddess 
Astarte. 

26 . cesserat. So Virgil of the gods of the conquered city, Aen. 2. 
351 'Excessere omnes adytis aiisque rclictis Di quibus imperium hoc 
steterat.’ Cp. the story of the destruction of Jérusalem, Tac. Hist. 5, 

1 3 * Exapertae repente delubri fores, et audita maior humana vox, 
excedere deos ; simul ingens motus excedentium.^ 

impotens, powerless to save their îand from Rome. 

29 . pinguior, Virg. G. i. 491 ‘sanguine noslro Emathiam et latos 
Haemi pinguescere campos.’ 

30 . jsepulcris, the barrows that markcd battlefields (ib. 493-497). 

31 . auditumque Médis. There seem to be two ideas conveyed; 
one of the mighty crash of the empire in the West heard in the extreme 
East; the other of the shame that ^barbarians should witness the catas- 
trophe of Rome. Cp. Od. 3. 5. 39. 

34 . Dauniae, ‘Apulian’ for ‘ Roman.’ See on Od. i. 22. 14 and^ 
3 - 5 - 9 * 

37 - 40 , Cp. I. 6. 17 foll., 3. 3. 69, 3. 5. 55, Introd. to Books i-iii, 

§ 10. 3 - 

87 . ne . . retractes . . quaere. For the construction, see on i. 33. i. 

88. rétractés, take up the task which Simonides of Ceos (cp. 4. 

9. 7) left unfinished. ^ 

mimera^ as, ‘grande munus,’ supr. v. ii. 

neniae, epijvov, 'maestius lacrîmis Simonideis,’ Catull. 38. 8. 

89 . Dionaeo, the grot of Venus, where the songs will be of love ; so 
called from Dione, Venus’ mother. Virg. E. 9. 47 ‘ Dionaei Caesaris.’ 

40 . leviore plectro, opposed to Od. 4. 2. 33 ‘ maiore plectro.’ Cp. 
2. 13, 26 (of Alcaeus’ style) ‘ aureo plectro’; Ov. Met. 10. 150 ‘cecini 
plectro graviore gigantas, Nunc opus est leviore lyra.’ The ‘ plectrum’ 
was a little bar, usually of gold or ivory, with which the player touched 
the strings of the lyre. 
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ODE II. 

^ Wmlth km no value save to use weîl: used as Proculeîus used fV,;/# 
wins immortal famé. To tante tke spirit of avarice is more than to aum 
the World. Avarice is like the thirst of dropsy, which grows hy ifn^^ 
dulgence. Virtue calls him alone happy^ him alone the true king^ who 
has suhdued the Icroe ofmoney: 

That the Ode is addrcssed to Salustius is enough to show that there 
could be no danger of the world’s applying its doctrine to him. 

The little we know of him is chiefly derived from Tacitus, Ann. 3. 30, 
where his death in A. D. 29 is recorded : ‘ Crispum, equestri loco, C. Salus- 
► tins rerum Romanamm florentissimus anctor, sororis nepotem, in nomen 
Vdscivit. Atque ille quanquam prompto ad capessendos honores aditu, 
Maecenatem aemulatus, sine dignitate senatoria multos triumphalium 
consulariumque potentia anteiit, divcrsiis a veterum instituto per cultiim 
et raunditias copiaque et affluentia luxn propior. Suberat tamen vigqr 
animi negotiis par, eo acrior quo somnum et inertiam magis ostentabat. 
Igitur incolumi Maecenate pioximus, mox praecipuus cui sécréta im'pe- 
tatorum innitcrcntur, et interficiendi Postumi Agrippae conscius, aetate 
provecta spcciem magis in amicitia principis quam vim tenuit.' Horace 
,Jiad satirised him some years before (Sat. 1 . 2. 48 foll.), but he has now 
made his acquaintance m the Court circle. Pliny (N. H. 34. 2) men- 
tion» that the Sallust family possessed copper mines in the Tarentaise 

Centronura tractu ’), and it has been suggested that this gave a spécial 
^ï^ohit to the first stanza, *As you know from ÿour expérience of ore,* 

Lines 1 - 4 . *As silver has no briglitness while it is still in the mine, so 
Wealth only acquires its value by the uses it is put to.' In the first line 
and a half we hâve the allegory, its application helped by the epithet 
‘ avaris,’ which suggests the miser’s hoards as the parallel for the use- 
Jess orè^ in the remainder of the stanza we hâve the application, but 
'«till dotli^, with the exception of * temperato ’ in terms metaphorical, 
tilâcen ftom the allegory (‘ lamnae,’ ‘ splendeat ’). See notes on 1 , 35 . 1 9, 

' 4. a. 5-8, 4. 59. 

2. abdito terris, as Od. 3. 3. 49 * aurum irrepertum . . cum terra 
celât.’ Much of the force of the stanza is lost if we take it with the 
Seboliast of the miser’s treasure, * qui defosso incubât auro,’ Sat. i. 

lanmae, the unwrought bar into which the ore was first nui. 
Bentley pointed ont that the construction is ‘ inimice lamnae nisi 
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splendeat,’ not as it had been strangely taken, ‘ nullus argento color est 
msi splendeat.* For the syncopated form, see on Od. i. 36. 8. 

8. Crispe Salusti. For Ihis inversion of the family and the gentile 
xiame, cp. ‘Hirpine Quinti,* Od. 2. ii. 2 ; 'Fuscns Aristius/ Sat. i. 9. 
61. (In A. P. 371 there is an inversion of ‘nomen’ and ‘ praenomen/ 
^ascellius Aulus.’) Such change of order (where the full names are 
not formally given) is fonnd in Cicero occasionally, chiefly in the Letters, 
but see de Sen, 14. 48 * Turpione Ambivio.* It becomes common in the 
later writers. 

4. usu seems to apnly primarily to the brightening of genuine métal 

by handling (Adftii ei yàf^ kv watrép tKirp^ir^s Soph. Fr. 

742, quoted by Ritter) ; secondarily and metaphorically, to the right 
use of money. In the epithet ‘ temperato/ on the contrary, the moral 
sense is the prédominant one. 

“ 5-8. An instance of the wisely directed use of which he speaks.* 
Acron’s note is, 'Proculeins q.ii pius sic erga fratres suos Scipionem êt 
Murenam fuit ut cum spoliatis bello civili patrimonium suum de inlegro 
dividerel,’ in which ‘ Scipionem ’ has been ingeniously altered by Estré 
to ‘Caepionem,’ the name of the ))erson who suffered with Murena for 
a conspiracy agairst Augustus in B. c. 22. Therc is no reason, however, 
froin any other authority, to suppose that the two were brothers. It 
may perhaps be doubted whether Horace’s words necessarily implf' 
that Proculeius had more than one brothor: the plural généralisés. 
That he was the brother (or cousin, for this doubt always besets the 
words ‘frater’ and d5€\<p6s) of Murena (Od. 3. 19. II, Sat. i. 5. 38), 
the *Licinius^ of Od. 2. 10, and the brother of Maecenas’ wife Te- 
rentia, we know from Dio 54. 3. Proculeius was high in Augnstus* 
favour ; so inuch so, that he is nained as one of the persons to whom 
St different times the emperor had thought of marrying his daug^htéir 
Julia (Tac. Ann. 4. 40). Juvenal (7. 94) couples him with Maecenas 
as a pation of litorature. * 

5. vivet extento aevo, * shall live beyond the term of life.* Cp. 
Virg. Aen. 10. 468 *breve et irreparabile tempus Omnibus est vitae; 
sed famam extendere faclis Hoc '•’irtutis opus.* 

. 6. notus animi, cp. probably the ^ame constmetion Od^^i. 13. 

‘nota artium.’ Horace uses the ôreek gen, of relation to avoid 
awkwardness of a ])reposition, ‘notus propter^ or ‘ob.^ With 
fratres paterni ’ cp. Od. 4. 4. 27 ‘ patemus In pueros animus Nerones.* - 

7. aget, ‘ will carry on his way/ will not allow him to fall, as he 
‘volitat vivus per ora*virum.* The weight of MS. testimony and Acr., 
though not Porph., are in favour of the future as against ' agit,* and il^is 
préférable also as suiting better with ' vivet,’ and as not implying, what there 
is no reason otherwise to suppose, that Pxoculeius was dead at this tinie 
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7 . metuent© solvi» ‘ihat ^are not droop/ 'is shy of droopîi^/ 

II# 10, 4. 5. 20. Virgil had the expression first, G. 1. 245^Atttoa 
Çkcttientes aeqnore tingi.* 

solvi, like Virgil’s * solvi membra/ X^kaBai ; or possibly, as Ritter 
snggests, with a remembrance of Icarus’ fate, whose wings were fastened 
with wax and melted in the sun. Cp. in a similar metaphorical 
‘^scription of posthumous fame,*<Daedaleo notior Icaro,’ Od. 2. 20. 13. 

9 . latius rognes. In the fotlowing stanzas Horace is thinking of 
4:he Stoic paradox, that the wise man is king. Cp. Sat. i. 3. 125, 136, 
Ëpp. I. I. 107, &c., Seii. Thyest. 334 foll. ‘ Regem non faciiint opes,’ &c. 

10 - 12 . ' Than if your property stretched into the far South and West, 
so as to unité in one sway Carthage and its Spanish colonies.’ Gades 
was one of these: see Cic. pro Balbo 14, Liv. 28. 87, The expression 
should be compared with Od. 3. 16. 31, 41 ‘Fulgentem imperio fertilis 
Africae,’ * Mygdoniis rcgnum Alyattei Campis continuem.’ Horace is 
not speaking in either case of proconsulships, but of the ‘ latifundia 
(see on Od. i. i. 9), which were one of the favourite means of investii^ 
and acquiring wcalth. Seneca expands this as other Horatian metâî 
phors, Epp. 89 ' Hoc quoque parvum est nisi latifundiis vestris maria 
cinxistis: nisi trans Hadriam et lonium Aegaeumque vester villii;i;ts 
regnet . . sit fundus quod aliquando imperium vocabatur.* In both 
passages of Horace the metaphor of royal ty is suggested by the con- 
text — here by ‘latius régnés’ and the allusion to Phraates, in 3. 16 by 
‘dominas splendidior’ and ‘vectigalia.* 

11. et, ‘ and so.’ DilP'. draws attention to the consecutive force of 
‘et,’ as almost equal to ‘ita ut.’ Cp. i. 3. 8, 4. 13. 10. 

18 . indulgens sibi, ‘by indulging itself,’ i. e. its own feverish thirst. 

hydrops, * the dropsy.’ It is properly the subject of ‘ crescit,’ but 
it is made also the subject of ‘ indulgens ’ and ‘ pellit,’ the actions of the 
sick man being attributed to his malady. 

14 . nec sitiin . . languor, * drink increases the disease ; it cannot 
quendh the thirst till the malady which causes the thirst is gone, and 
with it the other symptoms.’ The application of the analogy is évident. 
Cp. 3. 16. 17 ‘ Cresceiitem sequitur cura pecuniam Maiorumque famés.’ 
Ovid reproduces the comparison, Fast. i. 212 ‘ quum possideant plurima 
.plura petunt : Sic quibus intumuit suffusa venter ab unda Quo plus sud| 
potae plus sitiuntur aquae.’ , 

niai . . venis. They speak of drinking as though it immediately 
filled the veins, Sat. 2. 4. 25 ‘vacuis committere venis Nil nisi lene 
decet * ; of thirst as though it were felt in the yeins, Virg. G. 3. 48a 
‘venis omnibus acta sitis.’ So the meaning is, ‘no pouring into the 
veins wlll cure the thirst ; there is something that must be got rid of ont 
of them — some inner malady in the recesses of the body.* 
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8 languor, the lassitude caused by the water. 

p^ïfeildltum Oyri solio, cp. 3. 29. 27 ‘regnata Cyro Bactra.’ ïi 
is the, most distinct enunciation of that identity of the Parthian witîi 
the Peràian monarchy which Horace assumes elsewhcre. See on Od. 
I. 2. 22. P'or the historical event referred to, see Introd. to Books 
i-üi. § 8. 

19. VirtuB, the judgm#*nt of a virtuous man, as in Sat. i. 3. 43. 

20. dedooet, * would fain unteach the people to «se names falsely.’ 

21 . 22 . tutum, propriam, prédicative, a diadem and a lanrel crown 
that cannot taken a vay agaiL. Cp. 3. a. 17-30. 

23. ooulo inretorto, ‘who can see hiige treasure-heaps, and never 
turn to look again.* 


Ode III. 

. ' * Let the ihought of deaih inoderate both repining in trouble and exul* 
tation in prosperity. E^tjoy yourself while y ou may^ for deaih is at 
handy for rich and noble as well as for poor and humbly bornl 

Some little doubt hangs over the name of the person to whom these 
counscls of Epicnreanism are addressed. The old Blandinian MS. gave 
it as * Gellius.* Cruquius identifies him with L. Gellius Publicola, the 
brother (half-brother through their mother Polla, or brother by adop- 
tion, according to different théories) of Messalla (Od. 3. 21. 7)', and 
consul B. c. 36. 

Dellius (as the other good MSS. and the MSS. of Acr. and Porph. 
Write the name) would probably be Q. Dellius, who had changed sides 
sô often that Messalla is said to hâve nicknamed him * Desultor bel- 
lorum civilium.’ He had deserted successively Dolabella, Cassius^^d 
finally Antony on the eve of the battle of Actium. Gellius’ cluster 
was not such that Horace would gain much by the substitution of his 
name for that of Dellius. 

^Line 1, aeguam . . arduis. Thqre is probably some slight feeling 
Hf the verbal antithesis, ‘when life’s path is steep (àmvTijs) let your 
mind at least be on a level.’ 

8, insolent!, not that ail joy is * insolens ’ ‘ chastened from indolent 

ercess of happiness,’ from the v^pvsy of which in the Greek trage- 
dians was the parent. * 

5. seiï,’ seu, dépend on * moriture,* * for that thou must soon die, 
whether thy life bas been sad or merry.* With the emphatic position of 
^moriture,* cp. Od. i. 38. 6, , 
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6. remoto, ^retired,* * quiet * ; cp. Epod. 2. 23-28. 

il per dies feetoa, /per' might dénoté either 'through the entire 
day* as ‘ per, barumam,’ Epp. i. 11. 19, or ‘on each holiday,’ as *per 
exactes annos/ CM. 3. 22. 6. It is opposed to the life of unbroken sad- 
Dcss ('omni tempore’), and means ‘miss no opportnnity of mcrriment.* 

8 . interiore nota, the brand of the innermost, and so the earliest 
filled bm. The ‘ amphora ’ itself was branded or a label was attached 
to it ‘with the namQ of the wine and of the consul in whose year it 
•was bottled ; ‘ patriam titulumque,’ Juv. S. 5. 33. Cp. ‘ nota Falemi/ 
Sat. I. 10. 24. 

9-11. quo . . quid, ‘ to what purpose? why? to what purpose but 
that you may make merry in the shade ? ’ Dill*^. quotes, for the change 
of conjunclion, Ov. Met. 13. 516 ‘Quo ferrea resto? Quidve moror’? 
This is the reading of the oldest MSS., including V ànd B. A large 
number hâve ‘quo . . qua,’ in which case the two clauses must be 
written without a note of question, as ‘ quo * will answer to ‘ hue,' * hither 
to the spot to which the boughs stretch out and to which the stream is in 
such haste to hurry down.* The lemma in the MSS. of Porph. has in the 
second place ‘ quo,’ but whatever he read, he interpreted it ‘ wherefore'? 
for he writes ‘ subaudiendum, si ea non utimur.' It must ,be allowed 
that this possibility of a double interprétation is in favour of ^ quo.' 

. Keller edits ‘ quo et,’ which Bentley found in some MSS. The hiatus, 
if we retain ‘quo,’ must be classed with Epod. 5. 100. 

9. ^alba, as ‘candida populus,’ Virg. E. 9. 41. The double contrast 
^tween the slighter poplar whîte in the wind and the gloom of the 
fieavier pine is indicated, after Horace's manner, by one epithet with 
each of the pair of substantives, see on 3. 4. 46, 47, 3. 13. 7, 4. 4. 10. 
For his notice of colour, cp. Od. i. 21. 7, 8 ‘Nigris aut Er3rmanthî 
Silvis aut viridis Cragi ’ ; 1. 25. 17, 18 ‘ hedera virente . . pulla myrto.' 

10. hospitalem, Virg. G. 4. 24 ‘Obviaque hospitiis teneat frondent!* 
bus arbos.' 

amant, rather on account of the charm of the place or for the 
pleasure of shading the revellers, than (as Orelli takes it) as though the 
boughs theniiselves were lovers. ‘Amare’ is used by Horace and 
other Graecising Latin writers in imitation of but it rarely, 

if ever, attains the colourless or unconsciously idiomatic force of the 

original. 

11. laborat trepidajrp, App. 2, § 1, ‘frets in its haste to escape. 
down iU tortuous cbannel.' C^ontrast the water which (Epp. 1. 10. 21} 

* per pronum trépidât cum murmure rivum.* 

, IS. bravwa, accusativte ; Od. i . 36. 16 ‘ brève lilium.' Here the epithet 
is in point, for the roses are types of the pleasures of life. that must hc 
snatched quickfy, so that it has the force of ‘ ere they be withered.* 
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15 . res, * patrimoninm,' Scho'i. Probably so, rafcher tlian wîtfaK>relli, 

* tota vkae conditio.’ There is no fear, Orelli says, that Dellius* foi^e 
^ould prove i&adeqnate. But be may lose it, and, at any rate, It is 
only fais for a short time, ^ Cedet coémptis saltibus.* 

aetas, Od. i. 19. 17 ‘donec virenti canities abest Morosa.* The 
three conditions are summed up in 2. ii. 16 *dum licel/ 

17. ooômptie saltibus Epp. 2. 2. 177 'Calabris Saltibus adiecti 
Lucani.’ They are pasture grounds; see on Od. i. 31. 5, and cp. 
2. 16. 33. 

domo, tfce city hc use, opp. to * villa,* the honse in tfae country or 
suburbs. 

18 . âavus, the habituai epithet helps the sense of * use and wont,’ 

* you must leave ail you know so well.* 

lavit. Horace prefers this, the older forin, in the Odes ; cp. 3. 4. 
61, 3, 12. 2, 7, 4. 6. 26. In the Epp. and Sat. he uses also the first conj., 
as Sat. I. 3. 137, Epp. i. 6. 6i. 

19 . ezstruotis in altum, ^piled up so high,* constr. as 'ad plénum,* 
Od. I. 17. 15. 

21 . Inaolio. This mythical king of Argos seems to hâve stood as 
a représentative of the most remote antiquity, cp. 3. 19. i ' Quantum 
distat ab Inacho Codrus.* Cp. also Juv. S. 8. 46 ‘ Cecropides.* *It 
makes nx> différence whether you pass your little span of life as a man of 
wealth and mythical lineage or in poverty and humble station, seeing 
that you are the doomed victim of Orcus, who shows no pity to any.’ 

28 . sub divo, vit* aXBkpif Aesch. Eum. 373. Virgil’s ' aura aetherin 
vesci.’ 

moreris, as though every year of life was a delaying of the natund 
departure. 

24 . viotima. For a fiiller carrying out of the metaphor, see Od, i. 
28. 20 n. 

25 . oogimur, of gathering the flock to the fold, Virg. E. 3. 98, &c. 
Cp. Od. I. 24. 18 'nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi.’ 

26 . urna, Od, 3. i. 16 'aequa lege Nécessitas Sortitur insignes et 
imos ; Omne capax movet uma nomen.’ 

28 . oumbae, dative after ' impositura,’ * to place us on board the bark 
for the banishment from which none retnms.' 
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ODE IV. 

*N0 need io bîmh, Xanthias, though you lome a slœoe girL Achilles 
had hü EfiseiSy and Ajax his Tecmessa ; even Agamemnony the con- 
qtteror of Trcy, could not withstand Cassandra, Who knôws but Phyllis 
too is some born princess : one so constant and so indifferent to money 
can spring front no vulgar stock. Nay^ dor^t suspect my praisesy I am 
close on forty^ * 

We can hardly be wrong in supposing that, with the exception of 
her .pretty face and figure, the praises of Phyllis are meant to be in- 
terpreted ironically. The mock-heroic tone of the list of precedents 
(cp. Od. I. i6, Introd., and Epod. 3), the ‘regium certe,* and the 
contempt implied for her real birth, ‘ scelesta plebe,’ might be merely 
pla3dulj but considering the topics of praise, ‘sic fidelem, sic Incro 
aversam/ there is hardly feeling enough in their expression, standing as 
they do between the levity of stanzas 4 and 6, to redeem the playfulness 
from the sting of irony. 

And possibly the Ode refers to some real person, although the name 
be fictitious. The irony would be wasted o|^ a shadow ; and there is a 
definiteness both in the name of the ^Phocian* Xanthias and in the 
introduction of Horace’s own personality (stanza 6), which is more 
dramatic than is usual in the purely imaginary Odest It is undoubtedly 
Horace’s way to add a local désignation to fictitious characters : ‘ Cnidius 
Gyges,’ Od. 2. 5. 20; ‘Liparaei nitor Hebri,' 3. I3. 6. In some cases, 
as in ‘Thurini Calais filius Ornyti,* 3. 9. 14, the appearance of com- 
plété identification is strongly in point, and in ail the object probably 
was to give a greater semblance of reality. The purpose here is the 
less easy to imagine, frôm the fact that the name is addressed to 
Xanthias himself, not used by way of identifying him to others. If the 
lover of the Ode was a real person, there may of course be some play 
in the name, of which the point is lost to us. Orelli suggests that 
* Xanthias’ may be chosen to cover a Roman ‘Flavius,’ cp. Od. 3. ïg. 
Il, where he thinks ‘Nothus* may represent a real ‘ Spurius,* Ritter 
imagines a Greek résident in Rome, and, comparing Od. i. 27. 10 
^ Megillae fzater Opuntiae,’ ingeniously suggests that the person there 
lallied is none othdr than Xanthias, and that the ^ Phyllis ’ of this Ode 
is the * Charybdis ’ of that ; see Introd. to i. 27. 

The composition of the Ode is fixed by v. 24 to the end of Horace’s 
fortieth year, B.c. 25. 
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Xine 2 . prius, ‘ before you,* * you are not the first.’ 

insolentem, according to the character assigned tohim în A. P. t22 
* lora neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis,* so he was less likely to 
stoop to a slave girl. Notice the antithetical placing of the words 
throughout, Mnsolentem serva/ ‘captivae dominnm/ 'fessis levioia/ 
‘ Pergama Grais.* 

6. Tecmessae. Crelli recalls Soph. Aj. 21 1 hrêi tr€ Xéxos 9 ovptà- 
XaiTou ^rip^as àvix*t Bovpios Atas, Tecmessa is unknown to Homer. 

7 . arsit. There seems to be a pky in the word, ‘ He was fired by 
her as he had fired Troy*; cç. Epod. 14. 13 ‘si non pulchrior ignis 
Accendit obsessaîn Ilion.* 

8. rapta, * captive.’ Hom. II. 22. 62 vîàs t’ àWv/iivovs k\Kvff 0 ^iras 
T6 B&yarpas. Compare the scene iii Vi g. Aen. a. 403 foll, ‘ Ecce 
trahebatur passis Priameta Virgo Crimbus a templo Cassandra/ &c. 
There is an antithesis between ‘medio in triiimpho* and ‘virgine rapta’; 
‘ capta victorem cepit.’ ït i** this feeling which gives its point to the 
next stanza. ‘ When the warriors had fallen and the citadel of Troy 
was an easy prey to ils foes, lhen a captive maid vanqnished the great 
conqueror.^ 

10 . Thessalo, as in Od. i. 10. 15 ‘Thessalos ignés,* i.e. the watch- 
fires of Achilles. 

viotore is the abl. absol. ; see on i. 6. i and 2. i. 12. 
ademptus Hector, cp. i. 37. 13 ‘minuit furorem Vix una sospes 
navîs,’ but the constr. which attributes the action more personally to 
Hector is perhaps intentionally chosen, as though by his death he was 
the very traitor who opened the walls of Troy to the foe. Cp. Virg. 
Aen. 4. 17 ‘ Postquam primus amor deceptam morte fefellit.’ 

11, leviora, perhaps with a remembrance of Hom. II. 22. 287 /cai k€v 
k\a<f>p 6 T€pos ir 6 \€pLos Tpüj€ffcri yévotro Scto KaraipBipiivoio ; but ‘ leviora ’ 
and ‘ tolli * probably match and make one metaphor. 

fessis, *în their weariness,* Virg. Aen. 2. 108 foll. The dative goes 
grammatically eiiher with * tradidit ’ or with ‘ leviora tolli,’ in feeling 
with the latter; for the constr. ‘leviora tolli,’ see App. 2, § 2. 

18 . nescias an, an extension of the common ‘nescio an,’ which 
means, ‘I am not sure, but nearly so.’ It may be either potential, 
‘Possibly you may be able to say, nescio an,’ i.e. ‘Possibly though 
you know it not, auburn Phyllis has parents among the great, a wreath 
of gîory to you their son-in-law’; or permissive, ‘ You may say, nescio 
an,* i. e. ‘You may be pretty sure,’ &c. 

15 . regimn genus, after ‘ maeret.’ ‘ Her tears are sarely for some 
royal ancestry and the unWndness of her home gods,’ who suffered her 
to fall in the world. 

' 17. de plebe, a tertiary predicate with ‘dilectam.’ ‘ Believe that in 
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hasf not loved one from the mbble crowd.’ Bentley inter- 
pitts Mllectam ’ as^^selectam/ ït is true that here, aa often, though 
not almys, * dllîgere ’ retains its force of * to love pre-emmently,* * to 
chooae for love* ; * dilectam Cypron,* ‘ Cyprus of thy choice*; compare 
Od. a. 5. 17. 

21. teretes, * well-tumed,’ * shapely.* 

23 . trepidavit, the stream has run quickly ; cp. ‘ curret aetas,’ Od. 

3 . 

ootaTnm lustrum. ïïorace’s fortieth year ended on Dec. 8 , B. c. 35* 
The * lustmm * was properly the sacrifice perfonned by the censor after 
completing the quinquennial census. Horace recalls, but avoids the 
techiÿical phrase * condere lustnim/ Liv. i. 44. For the inf. ‘ claudere/ 
see App. a, § i. 


Ode V. 

* Lalage is not old enough for your advances, Let lier be a child a 
litth longer. Hœue patience^ she wiîl corne to y ou by and by^ and 
retum the love greater than you ever gave to Pholoe or Chloris^ 

* Incertum est quem alloquatur hac Ode utrum amicorum aliquem an 
se ipsum,* Acr. Even if it be a soliloquy, the poet may be addressing 
himself in an assumed character, as e. g. in Od. 3. 1 2. The Zurich MS. 
of the loth cenlury [f) has the inscription * Ad Gabinium.* The Ode 
has nothing either to gain or lose by being supposed to hâve had 
reference to any real persons. 

The main image of the Ode is one, as Dill^ says, *in antiquitate 
usitata, a nostris moribus aliéna.’ 

Line 2. munia oomparis aequare, * to match the labours of a yoke- 
fellow,’ cp. ‘ ferre iugum pariter,* Od. i. 35. 28. ^ 

6. cipoa est, ‘ is occupied with,’ cp. the Greek phrases tîvm irtpl ri, 

* 

6. Iluviis, Virg. Aen. 7. 494, 495. 

10. immitis uvae, bfA^nxKos, according to the epigram (Brunck 3. 164) 
odir Mrtvaat, Br* ijs orcupvKij mtpawfisrf/u. 

' Uvidos, of the dull blue of the grapes just beginning to tum. 

11, 12 * dUitiiiguet . . oolore.' Is this merely the efiect of Horace's 
collocation, * streak the bunches with purple,* * varius,* the epithet of 
antuimn, * the motley-coloured,* being placed between those words which 
ma&t recall the character whtch the epithet expresses ? or does he, while 
meaning ^distingnet purpureo colore,’ allow ^purpureo colore’ as a 
i^ialtcr of ^mmax and primary sense, to go rather with * varius * as a 
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description of personified Atrtumn ^strcaked wUh t>uTplé dyes,’ like 
£pod. a. i8 ^ decomm mitibus pomis caput Autumnus agrisei^ulitM 

18 . ferox ^otas. *• Her time of life makes ber shy, and time is 
flying;* To the rest of the sentence, * aetas/ in its general sense, alone 
is the snbj. ; the epithet has no further relation to it. Cp. Od. i. ai. 
7, 8 *nigris aut Erymanthi silvis aut viridis Cragi/ and 3. 33. 15, where 
‘parvos' is the epithet of ‘Deos/ so long as they are the obj. of 
* coronantem/ not when they are the obj. of ‘ tentare.*^ Dill' , how- 
ever, follows Mitsch. in taking ‘ ferox ’ of the flight of time, *■ like an 
unbroken horse,* as Ov. Fast, 6. 772 ‘fugiunt freno non remorante dies.’ 

14 . dempuerit, apponet, a groiind for not being impatient. * If yon 
are losing the years fast, stie is gaining them as fast.’ Each fresh year 
of life is a year added or a year taken away, according to our point of 
view. Compare the double phrase by which Horace expresses the lapse 
of time in Od. 3. 30. 5 ‘ annorum sériés et fuga temporum.’ So Seneca 
de Cons. ad Marc. 20 *Quo quisque primum lucem vidit iter mortis 
ingressus est, accessitque fato propior; et illi ipsi qui adiiciebantnr 
adolescentiae anni vita detrahebantur.’ Cp. Soph. Aj. 476 irap* 

. , 7rpo(T0fî<ra KàvaOuaa tov /€ KarOaviîv, To the impatient lover 
time seems to be robbing him of year after year, and to be making no 
différence to Lalage, to be * galloping ’ with him while it ‘ crawls ’ or 
stands still with her, cp. Epp> 1. !• 20 foll. Such expressions as A. P. 
175 ‘anni venientes, recedentes* (cp. Od. 2. ii. 5), Soph. Trach. 547 
àpS) ia\v rijv pikv ïpirovaav itpoaoj \ r^v ôè fpOtvovaav are not in point. 
They refer not to different ways of viewing the same time, but to dif- 
^ ferent epochs of life. They suppose an àKpdjf a definite point to which 
life ascends and from which it descends. Horace does not mean here 
to represent his lover as going down the hill of life, 

15 . proterva fronte, a retum to the metaphor of stanzas i, 3. 

17. dileota, sc. * a te.’ ‘Lalage, whom you love with a passion you‘ 
never felt for any other.’ His pre-eminent love for Lalage is the measure 
both of the happiness for which he is bidden to wait and of the im- 
patience with which he waits for it. 

fPholoô ftigax, see on Od. i. 33. 6 ‘ asperam Pholoën.’ Her flight 
is one which attracts pursuit, ‘ fugit ad salices et se cupit ante videri.* 
non, non, ve, cp. Od. 2. 9, 1-6 ‘non,’ *aut,’ ‘nec,’ ‘aut.’ 

19 . pura, Od. 3. ay. 45 ‘ sole puro,’ free from mist or cloud. 
renidet, in what is its flrst sense, ‘shines again’; Od. a. 18. a 

‘ aureum . . renidet lacunar ’; £pod. 3. 56 ‘ renidentes lares.’ 

22 . mire, with ‘falleret.’ * 

hoepites, strangers who came in. 
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ODB VI. 

* Septimius^ my éear friend who would accompany me to tke ends of 
thi earth y Ut me spend the end of my life at Tibur^ or if not tkerey then 
at Tarentum* Let us go there together and Uve ihere till I die^ 

Septimius lias been naturally supposed to be the same person whom 
Horace introduces to Tibçriiis in Epp. i. 9. The Schol. Cruq. further 
identifies him with Titius, the poet on the staff of the same Tiberius in 
Epp. I. 3. 9 ‘ Romana brevi venturus in ora, Pindarici fontis qui non 
expalluit haustus.’ It may probably be the same person who is named 
as the common friend of the poet and the cmperor in Augustus^ letter 
preserved in the Suetonian life of Horace. 

This is one of lhe Odes which is assîgncd by several of Horace’s 
chronologists to a date earlier than B.c. 31 (see Introd. to BooksMü. 
§ 2). \Ve must not, perhaps, lay very miich stress on the fact that the 
year 29 is the earliest time at which we know of public attention being 
called to the difficulty of subduing the Cantabri (v. 2) ; but the positive 
arguments for the early date seem slight. If the words lasso maris* et 
viarum militiaeque^ are to be presscd (see note on v. i), they would 
carry the Ode back not only beyond 31, but to a time when Horace 
was really fresh from his campaign, and before he could well hâve 
become familiar with Tibiir and Tarentum. Macleane justly remarks 
that the tone of the Ode is not that of a young adventurer freshly corne 
to Rome to begin life. Noi is the argument stronger from the sup- 
posed incompatibility of his roving tastes with his possession of the 
‘nnica Sabina,* which he obtained in B.c.‘34. Cp. his language in 
*Epp. I. 7. 44 ‘rnihi non tam regia Roma Quam vacuum Tibur placet aut 
imbelle Tarentum.^ 

Line 1. Gades aditure. The beginning of the Ode is taken îrom 
Çatullus 1 1. 1 ^Furi et Aureli comités Catulli, sive in extremos penetrabit 
lUdos/ &c. Here this proverbial test of friendship is more specially in 
* You are such a fast friend that you would go to the furthest and 
m&t (ïangerpus places with me,*much more will you corne to Tibur or 
Tarentum/ DilP.’ points out that the three places named represent 
distance (* remotis Gadibus/ 2. 2. 10) and danger, either of war or ship- 
vdreck. We may notice, perhaps, that they correspond also, though 
not in the same ordcr, to the three things of which the poet professes to 
hijvq had enough, ^ maris, viarum, militiae.* This softens the difficuity 
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of ivhich Orelli complains,^ that Horace should speak of himself in 
mature life as weary of toils whîch he had long left behind him. The 
whole line of thonght has heen ruled by his imitation of Catullus, 

* You would go with me ahywhere, but don’t let us put our friendship 
to^^udi a test, we hâve had enough in our time of wanderiugs and 
fighting, we are growing old, let us go to Tibur, or to Tarentum.’ 

8. barbaras Byrtes. The coast is given a bad name not only for 
its dangers (see on Od. a. 22. 6, where there is the same conjunction), 
but for the savageness of its inhabitants. Virg. Aen. 4> 41 * inhospita 
Syrtis.’ 

5 . Afgeo, *Apyel<f>f as * Lesbous ’ instead of the Latin form ' Lesbius,’ 
Od. I. I. 34. h'orthe historical reference, see on Od. i. 7. 13, 

7. maris et viarum, Epp. i. 11. 6 * dio maris atque viarum^; so 
*viator* is opposed to ‘navita,’ Od. 3. 4. 32. The genitive seems to go 
both with * lasso * (as Virg. Aen. i. 178 * fessi renim ’) and with * modus,* 
see on Od. i. 3. 6. 

10 . pellitis, Varro de R. R. 2. 2 expîains thisepithet, ‘ovibus pellitis, 
quae propter lanae bonitatem ut sunt Tarentinae et Atticae pellibus 
integuntur, ne lana inquinetur.* 

ovibus, dat. after ‘ dulce,’ ‘ pîeasant to the sheep.^ 

* Galaesi, the ^ niger Galaesus * of Virg. G. 4. 1 26, which flowed into 
the Gulf of Tarentum, a few miles from the city ; see Liv. 25. ii, 

11 . regnata, Od. 3. 29. 27 ‘regnata Cyjo Bactra* ; Virg. Aen. 3. 14 

* terra . , regnata Lycurgo,’ The legend of Phalanthus, who headed the 
insurrection of the Partheniae, and after its failiire was allowed to lead 
a colony of them to Italy, where he seized and ruled Tarentum, is 
gathered from Justin 3, 4, and Slrabo 6. p. 278 foll. 

13 . terrarum, with * angulus,* as * angulus mundi,* Prop. 4. 9. 65. 

* The corner of the world ’ gives the idea of retirement, * secessus litus 
amoeni.’ 

14 . ridet ubi. For the lengthening of the short syllable, see on Od. 
I. 3. 36. 

16 . decedunt, ‘ give way to,’ * are second to ’ ; for a similar metaphor 
cp. Virg. G. 2. 97 ‘ firmissima vina, Tmolus et assurgit quibus.’ Cic. de 
Sen. 18 enumerates the compliments paid to old âge, ‘salutari, appeti, 
decedi, assurgi.’ For the Tarcntine honey, cp. Od. 3 16. 33 * Calabraef 
apes.’ ^ A ‘ 

certat, with the dat. as in Epod. 2. 20 ‘ certantem uvam purpurae’ ; 
so ‘pugnare,* Sat. i. 2. 73 ; ‘luctari,’ Od. i. i. ,15. 

16 . baca, Sat. 2. 4. 69 ‘Pressa Venafranae quod baca.remisit olivae.’ 
Venafrum was an inland city in the north of Campania, in the valley of 
the Vultumus, and on the Via Latina. Cicero (pro Plane. 9) speaks of 
the neighbourhood as very populous, ‘ tractus celeberrimus»* It is classed 
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hj Horace with Tarentam, as one of the 'places to which a Roman 
would go for a holiday, Od, 3, 5. 55. 

17. ver loBgum, a mild winter and a cool snmmer : * quas et mollis 
Idems et frigida tempérât aestas/ Stat. Sily. 3 * 5 * ^ 3 * 

18 . Aulpn, ‘feîix vitibus Aulon/Mart. 13. 125. i ; 'mons Calabriae/ 

Acr. The name, which is a common one, snggests rather a hollow 
between hills. It is perhaps preserved in the name * Melone,* still given 
to a slope near the seashore, about eîght miles south>east of Tarentum, 
Dict, Geog. « 

amicus fertili Baocho. This was clearly read by Statius, who 
writes, Silv. i. a, *Qua Bromio dilectus ager collesque per altos Uritur 
et prelis non invidet uva Falernis/ Bentley is displeased at the epithet 
‘ fertili/ and accepting the reading ‘ fertilis/ which is found in several 
good MSS., and in Servius, on Virg. Aen. 3. 553, alters ‘ amicus * to 
‘ apricus.* But for * fertili ’ * ‘ the giver of fertility/ cp. Ov. Met. 5. 642 
‘ dea fertilis * of Ceres. Keller retains ‘ amicus/ but adopts ‘ fertilis,’ in 
which case the two adjectives will be *= * fertilitate amicus.’ 

19 . minimum invidet, ‘ invidet enim tantum qui inferior est/ Porph. 

21. beatae, in the same sensé as ‘beata arva,* Ëpod. 16. 41, fortu- 
natae.’ 

22 . aroes. * loca excelsa,’ Orelli. It may be doubted, hop^ever, whether 

* arx ’ is ever used simply for * a height * without a conscious référencé, 
literal or metaphorical, to its use for purposes of defence. Here, 
whether we take it for the heights behind Tarentum or in its nshal 
Horatian sense of the city itself, it is probably intended to suggest aUo 
the idea of a ^safe retreat,* a fortress that care cannot storm. Cp. his 
metaphor for his Sabine farm, *ubi me in montes et in arcem ex urbe 
remoyi,’ Sat. 2. 6. i6, and possibly the same idea in ‘igneae arces,* Od. 
3. 3. 10. It was the occurrence of the word in this passage probably 
that suggested lhe false reading ‘ Aulonisque arces ’ for * Caulonis * in 
Virg. Aen. 3. 553. 

ibi, emphatic, repeating ‘ ille,’ as * tu . . amici * repeats ‘ te mecum.* 

* There we will live and there / will die.* * Elégant! figura Septimium 
aibi superstitem fingit/ Porph. 

, ofdentom . . favillam, of the solemn weeping at the pyre before the 
lllhes were extinguished by the pouring of wine, * adhuc vivente favilla,’ 

Çilv. 2. I. a. Cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 212-228, ii. 184-194, especially 

191, and Tib, 3. 3, especially v. 25. 
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ODB YII. 

* fVAaf, Pùmpeim ai home again safe in limb and rights ! Pompeius 
who shared with me the dangers and the snatched pleasures’of tke cam- 
paign under Brutus, After Philippi we separated. Mercury carried 
me off in safety^you were swept back again into tke war. Sureîy you 
owe Jove a feast of thanksgiving, My lawn shall be the scene of the 
reveL IVho wouîd think of sobriety when a îost friettd is found? * 

‘Ad Pompciiim Varum,’ Acr. : and so the Ode is inscribed in the 
oldest MSS. Nothing is known of Pompeius. He has been by some 
editors wrongly identified with Pompeius Grosphus, the rich owner of 
pastures in Sicily, Epp. i. 12. 21, Od. 2. 16. 

At what point of the civil war Pompeius abandoned it and availed 
himself of an offered amnesty, or what interval had elapsed since then, 
there is no indication. Horace writes as if he had heard nothing of 
his old friend for some years, and he has by this time a lawn of his own 
on which he can entertain a guest. The name of Pompeius suggests 
J^Sit he may hâve followed, after the battle of Philippi, the fortunes of 
' Sextus Pompeius, who maintained the war by sea against the Triumvirs 
till the year B.c. 35. 

Line 1 . tempus in ultimum, Catull. 64. 151 ^supremum tempus,* 
169 ‘extremum tempus/ ‘utmost péril.’ ‘ Tempus «aip< 5 s, a crisis» 
time of spécial import. 

2 . deduote . . diioe, perhaps (as DilU. and Ritter think) with a slight 
play on the two words, as though lhat were the point to which Brutus* 
leadership led them. 

3 . quis redonavit P merely a question of wonder, * how came you 
here ’ ? not intended to be answered by ‘ Maftienas * or ‘ Augustus.* This 
wonder at seeing Pompeius safe again is the thought which gives its 
unity to the poem. ‘A god saved me, but I saw you carried back 
again into the stormy sea ; what can hâve rescued you ? What limits 
can we set to our gratitude or to our rejoicing* î ‘ Redonare * is a Word 
ohly found in Horace, see Od. 3. 3. 33. 

Quiritem, ‘ a full Roman citizen * ; ‘ capite non deminutum,’ Oill^ 
Orell., Ritter. Conington in his Translation takes it as opp. to * miles^! 
*a man of peace,’ supporting it by the story of Julius Caesar reducing 
the mutinous loth légion to order by addressing them as ‘Quirites/ the 
tenn implying that they were disbanded, Suet. J. C. 70. ' 

5 . Pompai. For the form, cp. ‘ Voltci * (dis^ll), Epp. i. 7. 91. 
prime, 'praedpue/ Acr. Ritter would inteipret it ‘earlîest,’ 
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objecting that Pompeius would not*be ranked before Varias, Virgil, 
Maecenas, dcc. ; but Horace is tbinkîng only of the old days of their 
acquaintance in the camp, when Pompeius may well hâve been the 
‘-chiefest ofliis companlons.* 

6. xnorantem fÿegi, see on i. i. 20. This can hardly hâve been 
dnring the actual campaign in Macedonia, but it is probable that 
Horace, while in Brutus’ army, was in Asia ; see Milman's Life of 
Horace, p. 17, and on Sat. 1. 7, and Epp. i. ii. 6. 

7. coronatus nitentee, ^ with a garland on my hair glistening with 
Syrian perfume.* * Dat et Malobathron Syria, arborem folio convoluto 
arido colore : ex quo exprimitiir oleum ad unguenta,* Plin. N. H. 12. 59. 

10. non bene ; there is the same irony in the dimin. ‘ parmula,* * my 
poor little shield’; cp. Epod. i. 16 ^îmbellis ac firmiis parum,* and 
contrast Epp. i. 20. 23 ‘ Me prîmis urbis belli placuisse domique.* 
That Horace should hâve been able playfully lo impute cowardice 
to ^^imself is enoiigh, as Lessing pointed out, to prove that he had no 
fear that others would impute it to him. He is clearly thinking, as his 
Roman readers would hâve thought, of Alcaeus at Sigeum, Herod. 
5. 95 ; see the Unes of Alcaeus (Fr. 22 Bcrgk) conjecturally restôred 
from Strabo 13. p. 600 «â/jvf d77€tXov filv èfioîs irâpottriy èy oï/cqt | am 
*AXxcuof ''Apy, I li/T€o 8* oùk àvivuKov h 8^ Kripas Is VXavK&Jiroij | Xpov 
àyiKptpaffav ‘'Arnfcoi. Similar self-accusations are quoted from Archi- 
lochus, Fr. 5, and Anacréon, Fr. 27, 

11 . cum fracta virtns. Of his own share in the campaign the poet 
professes to remember only the stolen holidays of carousing, the dropped 
shield and fliglit ; but this gives greater force to the few words in which 
he speaks of the fall of the cause for which he fought. He seems to say, 
‘ What could I do when Valeur itself broke, and tbose who threatened 
so high bit the dust in defeat * ? Horace heartily embraced Octavius* 
cause, and put his muse at his patron’s service, but he was not expected 
to revile the party he had left, cp. i. 12. 35. Orelli suggests that there 
is a réminiscence of Brutus’ last words, ’n rXrjfiov àpirij, Kôyos âp 

iyài Sé cre ‘fiy ipyoy ijorxovy, Dio C. 47. 49 • for another such reference see 
on Epp, 1. 6. 31. 

12 . turpe, defeat is felt as disgrâce, Od. 3. 2. 17 ‘repulsae sordidae/ 
From another point of view the poet may say * dulce et décorum est,’ but 
heie he is only speaking of the contrast between the hopes and the event. 

tetigere mento, probably the Homeric trpriyies iy Kovi'pffiv 88àf 
Xafeiaro 70101', II. 2. 418, &c. Orelli, however, takes it of suppliants 
throwing themselves at the conqueror’s feet. 

18 * Md nao, opp. * tecum,’ v. 9. The *sed * contrasts the séparation of 
Horace’s lothrom that of Pompeius in this stanza with their union in the last. 

Merouritui, the poet is a 'Mercurialis vir,* 2. 17. 29. Mercury 
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canies him safely throngh the foé*as he led Fiiam throngh the camp of 
Troy’s enemies, i. 10. 13 folL Horace is thinking of the escape ôf 
Paris, II. 3. 380, of Aeneas, 5. 344. 

15. resorbens uiida, the wave has thrown Horace high and dry, its 
down-draught carries back Pompeîus into the deep water. See a similar 
image in £pp. a. 2. 47 * Civilisque rudem belli tulit aestus in arma.’ 

16. fretîB aestuosis seems to be one of Horace’s ablatives absolute, 
see on 2. I. 12, ‘in that boiling surf.’ 

17. ergo, ‘ now, then.’ It diaws the conclusion of the whole review, 
but specialîy refers *^0 the reason for thankfulness just suggested in the 

• fréta aestuosa ' in which he had been a second time immersed. 

obligatam, properly ‘ obligari ’ is said of the person, as in the next 
Ode, V. 5. 

18. latus, see on 3. 2 7. 26. 

19. lauru mea. Probably with a certain piaf, ‘ my bay tree,’ the bay 

being the appurtenance of poets (Od. 3. 30. 16, cp. 3. 4. 18) as well as 
warriors (Od. 2. 2. 22). ‘ You haven’t found the bay on the battle-field, 

corne and look for it in the poet’> peaceful garden.’ 

^21. Horace fancies the banquet preparing, and issues orders to the 
'.servants^ ‘expie,’ * funde,’ ‘quis curât’? as in 2. ii. 18 foll., 3. 19. 22. 

levia, Epp. i. 5. 23 ‘ cantharus et lanx Ostendant tibi te.’ The eye 
as well as the palate is reniembered in Horace’s fcast, the graceful shape 
of the cups, their shining surface, the glistening parsley. 

22. ciboria, a large cup made to imitate the pod of the Egyptian 
beau (colocasium). 

expie . . oapaoibus, ‘ let there be plenty,’ Epod. 9. 33 * Capaciores 
affer hue, puer, scyphos.’ 

24. deproperare, ‘ to make with speed,’ transitively, as ‘ properare,’ 
Od. 3. 24. 62, Epp. I. 3. 28, Virg. G. 4. 171. 

25. curatve. For the position of ‘ ve,* see on Od. i. 30. 6. 

Venus arbitrum dioet bibendi, see on i. 4. 18 ‘régna vini sor- 

tiere talis.’ ‘ Venus ’ was the highest throw of the four * tali,* firjbevàs 
àarpayàXov Treffâvros tery (Lucian), as ‘ canis ’ (Prop. 4. 8. 45 

* damnosi canes ’) was the worst, when ail showed the same face. The 
‘ tali,* originally knuckle-bones, marked only on four sides, are different 
from the six-sided dice (‘ tesserae,’ icv$oi), of which three were used, the 
highest throw being three sixes, rpls , Aesch. Agam, 33. 

27* Bdonis. He is thinking rather of the Thracian orgies (‘bac- 
chabor’) tlian of their réputation for excessive drinking (i. 27. i), 
though the two things were really one. 

28. fbrere, Od. 3. 19. 18 ‘Insanire iuvat’; 4. 12, 28 ‘dülce est 
desipere in loco.’ They are probably from the Psettdo-Anacreon 3 
$i\cû BéKw fiavrjvat. 
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Ode VIII. 

* N 0 ^ Burine, if y ou cver sujfered in the least degree for forswearmg 
yourseîf, Iwould helieve your oaths now ; buf y ou thrive on it, and only 
become more heautifuî and more popular. The gods who ought to punisk 
you only laugh. Fresh levers crowd to y ou, and the old ones, in spite of 
ymr faithlessness, will not forsake youl 

Lines 1-5. Dill*". points ont the art which is expended in the collocation 
of this stanza. The point is the contrast between the Utile he demands, 
brought ont by the emphatic position of *ulla,’ 'unquam,’ *■ dente/ 'nno/ 

*■ ungui,* and the large offer which he makes, brought out by the single 
unqualified * crederem/ the équivalent, in a single word, for the whole 
stanzaful of offered coalitions. For a similarly balanced sentence, see 
3* 3- 20-33. 

1. iuris peierati, an expression apparently coined by Horace for 
a * false or broken oath * to follow the analogy of * ius-iurandum.* The 
Pseudo-Acron vouches for the phrase * ius iuratum/ but it does not seem 
to be found anywhere. 

8. uno, with * dente * as well as with 'ungui/ see on i. 2. i. 

4. turpior, in point of grammar, gocs with both ablatives ; in point 
of sense it has more duty to discharge to that to which it is attached, as 
* dente * has its spécial kind of deformity named. 

6. oaput. From the habit of swearing by the head, Virg. Aen. 9, 
300, &c. The ' vota ’ are imprécations on herself if her promises should 
not be kept 

7. iuveimm publioa cura, ‘ to break the hearts of ail our youth.* 
prodia, ' go abroad’ (Od. 3. 14. 16), to seek and win admiration. 

9. expedit, sc. 'tibi/ not a généralisation. ' It is positive gain to you.* 

10. fallere, ' to swear falsely by/ as Virg. Aen. 6. 324 ' Di cuius 
inrare timent et fallere numen.* For such oaths the commentators 
compare Prop. 2. 20. 15 ' Ossa tibi iuro per matris et ossa parentis ; Si 
fallo, cinis heu sit mihi uterque gravis’; Virg.- Aen. 6. 458 ‘per sidéra 
iuro» Per superos, et si qua tellure sub ima est.* 

taoiturua, the epithet seems meant to suggest the awfulness of 
night, Epod. 5. 52. 

XL- galida morte oarentes, sc. ‘per deos immortales.’ As they 
caimot die, it is dangerous to swear falsely by them. 

lO-XO. The very goddess of love, from whom the injured lover might 
look for redress ; the Nymphs, for ail their own gnilelessness ; Copid, 
mnialîy' so terribly in eamest in making lovers feel— ali only laugh at 
Batîne's &ithlessness. 

15. ardentes, wvp^pws, 
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16 . emezitay either * that makes them draw blood/ or * reddeaed with 
the blood of former victims/ 

17 , 18 . aervitUB cresoit nova explains tbe tibi oreacit of the first 
, clause. * AU that grow to manhood, grow to mauhood to become thy 
slaves.’ This is separated into two clauses. * Servilus * * * servi.* 

21 - 24 . luvencis , . aura. Cp, Introd. to Od. 2. 5, and Virg. G. 3. 
250. It is the same offensive metaphor. 

OBB IX. 

* The most continuons rainSy the longest winters^ end at lasL Let not 
your grief for Mystes aîone be unendirj, Vaigius. Not even Nestor 
grieved incùnsolabîy for the son ofhis old âge, nor his parents and sisters 
for the bîooming Troilus. * Tis time to cease front gpailings more womanîy 
than theirs, and to sing of Caesars triumphs' 

The Ode is addressed to C. Vaigius Rufiis, a poet whose elegies are 
referred to and quoted by Servius on Virg. E. 7. 22, and Aen. ii. 457. 
,'l'he scattered and doubtful hints which can be gleaned about him will 
found in the Dict. Biog. He stands in Sat. 1. 10. 82 with Varius, 
Maecenas, Virgil, and the olher select few for whose literary approba^ 
tion Horace cares. The Scholiasts speak of him as a * Consularis,* and 
the name occurs in the Consular Fasti, B.c. 12. 

■ The date of the Ode has been a subject of controveray. Vv. 19, 20 
can hardly be unconnected with Virgil’s Unes, G. 3. 30 foll. : — 

‘Addam urbes Asiae domitas pulsumque Niphaten, 
Fidenlemque fuga Farthum versisque sagittis, 

Et duo rapta manu diverso ex hoste tropaea, 

Bisque triumphatas utroque ab litore gentes.* 

In both cases one set of interpreters see a reference to the year B. C. 20, 
when Augustus was himself in Asia, and Tiberius, under his orders, 
advanced into Armenia, replaced Tigranes on the throne of that 
country, and sAarmed Phraates into restoring the prisoners and standards 
taken at Charrae. It is impossible, however, in these poetical référencés 
to Augustus* exploits to disentangle anticipation from history or the 
hyperbolical dress of historical fact. Horace’s language wiU be suffi- 
cîently accounted for by VirgiPs, so that, if with Heybe we think it 
tttmecessary to imagine that Virgil înserted the Unes in question ten years 
after the composition of the Georgics and in the year before his dea^, 
we shail think it equally unnecessaxy to set aside, for the sake of thIs 
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àkk, Fnmke’s jtidgment, that the three Books were complété in b.c. 33 . 
See liitrode to Books i-iii. $ 2. 

Line 1 . hispldôs, prédicative : of the roughened and tangled look 
of the conntry after rains, opp. to VirgiVs * nîtentia culta.* 

8. inaequales, ‘gusty,* or, perhaps, ' roughening * ; cp, ‘inaeqnalis 
tonsor/ Epp. i. i. 94. 

5 . stat, we should lather say ' lies,* * stands stiff and deep.’ Note that 
* menses per omnes * qualifies ‘ laborant* and ‘ viduantur ’ as well as * stat.* 
iners, i. 22. 17 ^pigris campis.* 

7 . Gargani, a rocky piomontory at the north-east corner of Apulia. 
Cp. Epp. 2. I. 202 ‘Garganum mugire putes nemus.* 

Ô. tu semper. The absence of any advereative particle to mark the 
antithesis is supplîed by the emphatic use of the pronoun and the répéti- 
tion of * semper* from v. i, see on 4. 4. 17. Notice also the emphatic 
position of ‘semper,* v. i, ‘usque,* v. 4, ‘menses per omnes,* v. 6, 
‘semper,* v. 17. 

urges, Trop. 4. ii. i ‘Desine, Paule, meum lacrimis urgere sepul- 
chrum.* ‘Urgere* adds to some simple metaphor, such as ‘prosequi,* 
the idea of perseverance. » 

11 . surgente, used inhccurately of the stars coming into sight at 
night, as in Virg. Aen. 4. 352 ‘quotics astra ignea surgunt.* 

12. rapidum, ‘ striding,* helps the metaphor of ‘ fugiente.* Horace 
probably had in mind Virgil’s ‘Te veniente die te decedente canebat,* 
G. 4. 465. 

13 . ter aevo functus, ‘ who lived life three times over,* seems (like 
Cicero’s ‘ tertiam [Nestor] iam aetatem hominum vivebat,* de Sen. lo) 
to be an exaggeration of the Homeric ^87 dvo /lèv yeyeal fiepôirwv 
àvBpamuy j t<p6iaro . , fitrà 5^ rptràToitriy avacrafVf which means only that 
the other princes were the grandsons of Nestor*s contemporaries. Thé 
pld âge of Nestor, which needed the support of a son, would hâve ex- 
cûsed his grief, as would the * loveable * character of his son. The story 
of Antilochus’ death, as hc was defending his father, is told in Pind. 
Pyth. 6. 28 foll. 

15 . impubem. His youth is meant to add to the pathos, ‘ Infelix 
puer atque impar congressus Achilli,* Virg. Aen. i. 479. 

16 . Troïlou. His death does not occur within the period of the 
Iliad: it is just mentioned by Priam, II. 24. 257. Virgil (Aen. i. 474 
foll.) makes it the subject of one of the paintings which. Aeneas saw in 
Did0*s hall. 

Phryglhe aorores. This climax points to the exhortatiôn which 
^pllows : f£ barbarian womeu dried their tears, perpétuai lamentations 
muy well be called ‘ molles * in one who may ring of the aims of Rome, 
lis 
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17. deaüie qu»relarum, afler the model of the Greek g«nltive with 
irwhtoOaif Kiiy^iv \ so Virg. Aen. lo. 441 ‘desistere pugnae.’ Horace 
similarly copies the genitive with 27. 69 *abstineto 

iranim/ and with <p&ov€ÎVj Sat. 2, 6. 84 *Sepositi ciceris nec longae in- 
vidit avenae/ 

20. rigidum lîiphaten, ‘stiff frozen Niphates.* The later Roman 
poets took it for a river : Lucan 3. 245 ‘ volventem saxa Niphaten ’ ; cp. 
Juv. 6. 409, Sil. 13. 765 ; and this is perhaps the most natural interpré- 
tation ofVirgil’s metaphor, ‘pulsum Niphaten* (cp. Aen. 11. 405 ‘rétro 
fugit Aufidrs‘). The geographers, however, recognize only a mountain 
of the name in Armenia. ‘ Niphatcm ’ is, like ‘tropaea,’ the direct objqct 
of * Cantcmus.* In the next stanza Horace passes to another constr , 
viz. an object clause in the accus, and ini. Orelli quotes similar case.s 
from Tibull. i. 3. 17 and Prop. 2. i. 19. 

21. Medum flumen, the Euphrales. The expressions are very 
parallel to Virg. Aen. 8. 720 ‘Euphrates ibat iam mollior undis,’ where 
also the Geloni and the Armenian Araxes appear. 

28. intra praescriptum, ‘wi‘hin the bounds that we hâve setthem.* 
Gelonos, see Introd. to Books i-iii, i . § 7. 

24. eziguis is prédicative, ‘ and find them ail too narrow.’ 

Ode X. 

* The wise saiîor is neither tempted too far out to sea nor frigktened 
on to roiks and shallows, One who has learnt to love the golden mean 
neither has a hovel udth a roof falling in nor a palace that would attract 
the evil eye. The higher the seat the greater the fall, The wise mon is 
prepared for fortune to change like everything clse. Be brave and hope- 
fui if things are against you, and so, too, do not spread ail your sails 
because the wind chances to be favourable^ 

Horace recommends modération of life and manners. Professedly 
ît is a mean that he praises ; but it is clear throughout that it is excess 
that he deprecates ; the danger of defect is not really before his mind. 
This is shown in the first part of the Ode by omission — the hypothesis 
would require a stanza corresponding to st. 3 to illustrate the danger of 
being too low, as that illustrâtes the danger of being too high, — in the 
second part by the stress laid on the alternative least contcmplated, under 
cover of which the poet at last ventures to put plainly the lesson on 
which his heart is really set. 

The person to whom the Ode is addressfed is the same as the ' augur 
Mnrena ’ of Od. 3. 19. ï i (see also Sat i. 5. 38). He is tariously called 
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^ Ltttaus Mtirena* (Vell. Pat. 2. 91), ^Licinius Murena* (Dio Cass. 54. 3), 
* Varro Murena’ (Suet. Tib. 8), and he is said by Dio ( 1 . c.) to hâve been 
the brother of Terentia, the wife of Maecenas. There is one of Cicero’s 
friends who is called A. Varro (ad Fam. 16. 12, see note in Watson’s 
3 elect Letters, p. 305) and Varro Murena (ad Fam. 13. 22). The friend 
jof Horace has been sometimes identified with the friend of Cicero, some- 
times taken to be his son. The double set of names must imply that 
their bearer, or, if there were two, the elder bearer of them, had passed 
by adoption from one * gens ’ to the other. 

The ‘ Murena ’ of Horace had been employed by Augustus in B. C. 25, 
in the subjugation of the Salassi, the inhabitanls of the Val d'Aosta, and 
had been named as Consul Suffeetns in 23. In 22 he was accused, ctr* 
ovv àkrjBuî f:tr€ Koi €k Sia 0 okTjs (Dio 54. 3% of a conspiracy with Fannius 
Caepio, and, in spite of the efforts of ‘ Prociileius, his brother (see on 
Od. 2. 2. 5), and Maecenas, his brother- in-law ’ (Dio 1 . c.), was put to 
death. In the character given of him {àKpàro) koÎ KaraKopei irapprjffiq, 
irpos iravras ôiioiws kxpV^Oy see Dio 1 . c., who tells a story of his boldness 
of speech towards Augustus himself) we may probably see the appro- 
priateness of Horace’s persuasive to modération. 

On the argument drawn from this Ode as to the date of the publica- 
tion of the three Books, sec Introd. to Books i-iii, § 2. 

Line 1. neque . . neque, not one any more than the other. 
altum urgendo, slcering on and on into the open sea. 

8. nimium, with ‘premendo,* ‘hugging too close the dangerous shore.’ 

5 . anream mediocritatem, the ix^rptov, pihov, so miich praised in 
Greek yvwfmi, e. g. wavrï fiéatp to Kpàros Ocès wiraffeVj Aesch. Eum. 529 ; 
woXkà fJL€(Toi(Tiv âpiara' /xéuos Bikeo Iv vôkn Phocyl. ap. Arist, Pol, 
4. II. It is here both the mean estate and the modération of mind 
which is content with it. 

6-8. In point of grammar, doubtlcss, Hutus’ belongs to the first 
clause, * sobrius ’ to the second ; ‘ he avoids the meanness of a ruinons 
hovel and is safe, is sober and avoids the palace that raises envy ’ ; but in 
’sense, * sober and therefore safe ’ is the idea of the sentence, and neither 
adjective is confmed to its own clause. The safety of modération is 
dwelt on further in the next stanza, its prudence in the one following, 
which suggests the mutability of fortune. 

7 . invidenda, as Od. 3. i. 45 *invidendis postibus,* in the same con- 
nection. 

9 - 11 . ingeni, oelsae, enunmos, ail in emphatic positions, * for their 
height’ Cp. Herod. 7. 10 rct {mepêxovra (Sia dis ic€pawoi ô $tàs oîÔk 
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1$ (fMvrd^tirraïf rà 8è üfitKpà, (AHv fuv Kviitc ôfiqi 8^ it otie^fiarà 
rà /léytffTa aUl mi Ôévdpea rà roiavr àirofffe^vTU rà 0é\€a, 

13. infestiS; seoun^s, ablatives absolute. 

14. alteram sortem^ ' a change of fortune.’ 

15. informes, Virg. G. 3. 354, ‘sed iacet aggeribus niveis infonnis 
I . terra.* 

17. summovet, opp to ‘ reducit/ * banishes.’ 

male, sc. *est,’ Od. 3. 16. 43, Epp. i. i. 89 'bene est* 

18. quondam, ‘ sometiraes.’ ‘ Quondam etiam victis redit in prae- 
cordia virtrs,* Virg. Aen. 2. 367. 

19. arcum, tiie bow vvith which he inflicts death, plague, &c., as in 
Hom. II. 1. 49. 382, &c. Cp. Carin. Sa^c. 33 ‘ Condito mitis placidus- 
que telo.’ 

21. angustis, ‘ in straits of fortune.* This metaphor seems to suggest 
lhe return to the nfietai:)hor of the firsl stanza, good fortune being the 
o5/)oî before which we 1 un fast and free. 

22. appare, ‘show youi self.' 

23. nimium, with ‘ secundo,’ ‘ langerously favourable,’ cp.dvcroùpi(rTos. 


Ode XI. 

* Dû not trouble yourself ivith foreign politicSy Quintius^ nor with 
schemes of business, Life wants very Utile ^ and it is flying fast : spring 
flowers diejand moons wane. Do not tveary yourself over plans as if 
things remained for ever. Botter croivn with roses our hairs already 
whitefting with âge, and dHnk and play while we mayl 

Nolhing is known of Quinlius Ilirpinus ; possibly he is the same as 
the Quintius to whom Epp. i. 16 is addressed. 

The nature of the name ‘ Hirpinus ’ is not certain. It is very probably 
a local name (as ‘ Marrucine Asini,’ Catull. 12. i), the Hirpini being a 
Samnile tribe, of which Benevenlum was the capital. 

Line 1. bellioosus, Od. 2. 6. 2, 3. 8. 21, 4. 14, 41 ; cp. Virg. G. 3. 
408 ‘impacalos Hiberos.’ Notice that ‘bellicosus’ really applies to 
* Scythes ’ also, and ‘divisus Hadria’ suggests a parallel *divisus Tyrrheno 
mari’ for the ‘ Cantaber.’ See on Od. 2. 10. 6, 8. 2. 15, 18, 20. 

2. Hadria divisus objecto, a reason for not troubling ourselves 
about him, ‘ the broad barrier of Hadria is between us.* 

8. remittas, with înfinitive, ^forbear,’ as ‘mittere,’ Od. i. 38. 3; 
^omittere,* 3. 29. ii. 

4. trépides in usumi as Orelli interpréta it, * amde provideas usui,’ 
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ii^ipPi^îf ttbûut provision for îife, which néeds but littîe.* * Tre- 
pîd^^'iî 'nsed in the same sense in 3. 29. 31 ‘Ridetque si mortalis ultra 
Fas trépidât/ Orelli quotas Plat. Phaed. 68, C rh kmBvfdas 

kvTorjaSai. There is no need with DilK to join ‘ trépides aevi.’ He com* 
pares Virg. Aen. 12. 589 ‘trepidae rerum/ 

5. fagit rétro, said of those who hâve passed the flower of youth, to 
whom its years are * recedentes,’ no longer * venientes,’ A. P. 175. 

6. levis, opposed tç ‘rugosa,* ^arida* (v. 6), ‘hispida* (4. 10. 5), 
which are epithets of * seneclus.* So, ‘ levis Agyieu,’ 4. 6. 28, of the ever- 
young Apollo. 

9-12. *Immortalia ne speres monet annus/ 4. 7. 7. ‘ Aeterna consilia ’ 
are plans for a life that is iiot to end. Compare the advice of 1. ii. 6 
* spatio brevi Spem longam reseces.' 

9. honor, pride of beauty. Epod. 17. 18. 

10. rubens nitet, This phrase for the brightness of the moon, which 
is not common (though Propcrtius uses it i. 10. 8 ‘ Et mediis caelo Luna 
ruberet equis’), is helped by the metaphor of ‘ viiltu.' *Itis not with 
one and the same blush ing face that fhe moon shines on us.’ 

11. minorem, ^rrora = ‘ imparem,* ‘ overtasked by them.’ 

12. consiliis. The ablative is constructed dTro koivoO with ‘ minorem * 
and * fatigas.^ See on i. 3. 6, 

13. cnr non . . vel hao, ‘ this very pine, without looking for another.* 

14. sic s» oi/rour, * as we are.^ ^ 

temere, «î/cfl , * with no préparation.* Ail express the easiness of the 

alternative which Horace proposes for Quintius' anxious scheming. 

rosa odorati capillos = * rosis bene olentibus coronati.* The sin- 
gular (see on i. 5. i) seems to be usual. 

16. dum licet, * while we may,* we shallsoon be unable; 2. 3. 15 foll. 
Assyria. There is no need to alter the gendcr. * Nardus/ féminine, 
is thé plant from which the oil was obtained, and is used for its produce 
as ‘balanus,* 3. 29. 4; *uva,’ i. 20. 10. ‘Assyria,* probably « ‘ Syria’ ; 
see 3. 4. 32. 

18. quis puer. For the form of issuing orders, cp. 2. 7. 23, 

19. restinguet, ‘ put out the fire of the wine.* 

21. devium, ‘ shy,* it modifies and makes playful the coarse sub- 
stantive, 

23. in oomptum. Some good MSS. hâve ‘ incomptum.’ The editors 
who hâve retained this reading seem generally to hâve constmcted 
'nodum’after ‘ maturet,* ‘ make quickly her simple knot.* Cp. 3. 14. 
21 ‘ Die et argutae properet Neaerae Murrheum nodo cohibere crinem*; 
but, as Bentley remarked, ‘ cum lyra * is an odd necompaniment to that 
action. Hereads ‘comam,* with some fair MS. authority to back him, 
* incomptam * witii o.\e MS. of Torrentlus, and ‘nodo* ex mera coniec- 
laa 
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tura. Mr. Munro^ thoogh i^dîng * incomptum/ pats a cp||p|^ 
^maturet/ constructing»*! suppose, ^incomptum nodum’ as %^^ate 
accusative with * religata/ 


Ode XII. 

* Noy Maecenasy my lyric style will not do for the gréai feats of Roman 
armsy any more than ii would for the heroic myths, You will celebrate 
Caesars glorics far hettcr in your prose history, I will content myself 
ivith singinst the charms of your Licymnia and your love for herl 

With the Ode generaliy compare i. 6. 

The Scholiasts (on Sat. i. 2. 64) gave t^e tradition that Licymnia (or, 
as they Write it, * Licinnia,* probably a corruption to suit her relation- 
ship to the Licinia gens ; see Introd. to Od. 2.10) is a name invented by 
Horace to veil and yet to ^epresent to the initiated that of Terentia, 
Maecenas’ wife. For the practice both in Horace and in other poets, 
see App. T. 

Bentley pointed out that the mention of the public dance in Diana^s 
honour implies that the person imagined is not merely a * libertina/ 

The third stanza secms clearly (though Orelli doubts it, takîng * tu ’ 
generaliy for *any one ’) to imply a hope or a wish that Maecenas may 
Write some memoirs of the reign of Augustus. Servius (on Virg. G. 2. 
42) vouches for his havirig donc so ; but the only older authority that 
can be quoted is a doubtful expression of Pliny, N. H. 7. 46. 

Line 1. nolis, either impérative, ‘ desire me not ’ ; or, perhaps better* 
with Orelli, potential, * you would not desire the old wars of Rome to be 
set to the lyre, any more than the fights of the Centaurs or the Titans/ 
The conclusion in either case is, ‘no more ask me to set Augustus’ 
exploits/ 

longa ferae. The two adjectives answer to one another after 
Horace’s manner; see on i. 3. 10. Numantia was taken, after its long 
résistance, by Scipio Africanus Minor, in B.c. 133. Numantia, Hanni- 
bal, and the sea-fights of the First Punie War, stand for Roman wars 
generaliy. 

2 . durum, so the great majority of MSS, Bentley compares Virg. G. 

-*3. 4 ‘ Eurysthea durum,’ and points out that there is a Horatian antithesis 
between it and the * molles citharae modi.’ Orelli follows earlier 
editors in altering it on very slight MS. authority to * dirum,’ the epithet 
of Hannibal in Od. 3. 6. 32, 4. 4. 42, quoting Quintil. 8. 2. 9 ‘proprie 
dictum id est quo nihil inveniri possit significantius ut Horatius “ acrem 
Ubiam,”^ “ Hannibalemque dirum*” * 
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■ 2. Siculuin mare. Thîs name, wîîîch is generally given to tlie sea ta 
the eâst of Sicily, is used by Horace of the sea^between its north coast 
and Italy ; see 3. 4. 28 ' Sicula Palinurus unda/ The chief yictories re- 
fecred to will bç those of C. Duillius in B.c. 260 off Mylae, oh the north 
coast near Messina, and of L. Lutatiiis Catulus in 242 off the Aegates 
Insulae, at the western extreniity of the island. 

5. nimium mero, *• overcharged with wine.* Cp. ‘ fiducia nimius.* 
Sali. Fr.; 'rebus secundis nimii,* Tact. Hist. 4. 23. Cp. Od. i, 18. 8 
* Centaurea . . cum Lafathis rixa super mero Debellata.’ Virgil names 
Hylaeus the Centaur ‘ Lapithis cratere minantem/ G. 2. 456. 

7. unde periculum, * the danger of whose onset.* For ‘ iinde ’ used 
of persons see on i. 13. 17. 

8. fulgens domua = ' lucidae sedes,’ 3. 3. 33; 'aetheria domus/ i. 3. 

29 ; the dufiara impfxaipovra of Homer. 

contremuit, with accusative, as Virg. Aen. 3. 648 'sonitumque ' 
pedum vocemque tremisco.’ For the implied comparison of Augustus 
and his enemies to Jupiter and the giants see Od. 3. 4. So the ' fulgens 
contremuit ’ h as point as expressing the grcalness, magnificence, of the 
interests threatened. 

9. tuque pedestribus. This gives a second rcason why Horafce 
should not attempt the theme. It woiild not suit his ' iocosa lyra,* and 
Maecenas will treat it better in prose. For ' que ’ in such a case see on 
1.27. 16. Notice the emphatic position of the words which imply the 
double opposition between Horace and Maecenas, lyric poetry and 
prose. Orelli remarks that Horace is the first of extant Latin writers to 
translate the Greek mÇôs (Aiist. Fr. 713, Plat. Soph. p. 237 A re 
fcal tearà p^érpov), 

11. per vias, 'through the streets of Rome,’ i. e. in a triumph, 

12. colla, cp. Prop. 2. i. 33 (the whole poem présents parallels to 
this Ode) ‘ Aut regum auratis circumdata colla catenis, Aeliaque in vSacra 
currere rostra via.’ So Epod. 7. 7 'Intactus aut Briiannus ut descenderet 
Sacra catenatus via.* 

minacium, so V ; and most of the good MSS. hâve either this or, 
what is only a miswriting of it, ‘ minatium.’ From this probably arose 
the corruption found in a few, ‘minantium.’ Bentley suggests as a 
parallel for that reading, Ov. Trist. 4. 2. 21 foll. ‘Vinclaque captiva 
reges çervice gerentes Ante coronatos ire videbit equos : Et cemet vultus 
ahis pro tempore versos, Terri biles aliis immemoresque sui’; but he^ 
prefers the vulg. himself, and quotes Od. 2. 7. ii, where ‘minaces* is 
used in just the same contrast ; ' that just now threatened so high.’ 

18. duXois, the accusative, He praises Licymnia’s sweet singing, 
bright eyes, and true heart. 

dominae, ^your mistress.’ ^Adolescentum more qui amatas **dof 

m 
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minas ” vrocant,’ Acr. Horace wonld hardly (as Rîtter supposes) call 
Terentia (if it be she) * my mistress * because he calls Màecenas (not 
‘dominus/ but) ‘rexque paterque,' Epp. i, 7. 32. For ‘domina/ used 
of a wife, Orelli quoies Ov. Trist. 3. 3. 28. 

liioymniae. The name occurs in Virg. Aen. 9* 564 ^ serva Licymnîa/ 

14 . lucidum fulgentes, i. 22. 23 ‘ dulce ridentem.' 

15 . bene. Either * ^isely/ with ‘ fidum,’ ‘ mutuis ' giving the reason 
why her loyalty is wise , or only = ‘ valde,* as ‘mentis bene sanae/ Sat. 
I. 9, 44, a use which is found in Cicero, and to which Orelli traces the 
French ‘ bien.’ In this case it raay qualify * fidum ’ or ‘ mutuis/ express- 
ing the complet^nesb either of her loyalty or of the reciprocity of their 
love. The former more likely, as from its position we want il rather to 
balance than to strengthen ‘ mutuis ’ ; an ' also because the main topic is 
praise of LIcymnia, not of Maecenas. 

17 - 20 . See Intiod. ‘Nec dedecuit ’ suggests rather the idea of con- 
descension. 

19 . nitidia, in holiday dress. 

sacro Dianae oelebris die, ‘the sacied day that fills Diana’s 
temple.’ 

21 . Aohaemenes, the mythical founder of the Achaemenid family, 
and so standing for a Peisian king; 3. 9. 4 ‘Peisamm vigui rege bea- 
tior.’ Horace uses the adjective ‘ Achaemenius’ for ‘ Persian/ Od. 3. i. 
44, Epod. 13. 8. 

22 . Mygdonias, ‘ Mygdon’s wealth in fat Phrygia.’ Cp. Od. 3. 16. 
41. Mygdüii is a prince of the Phrygians in Hom. 11 . 3. 186. 

24 . Arabum, see Od, i. 29 Introd., 3. 24. 2, Epp. i. 7. 36. 

26 . facili, that yields easily. 

27. poscente magis, ‘ more than you who ask for thcm.’ 
gaudeat, occupet, are subjunctive because they give the reason for 

the epithet ‘ facili saevitia.’ Bentley would read ‘ occupât’ with a minority 
of the MSS., returning to the construction of ‘detorquet, negat.’ 

28 . rapere occupet, ‘be the first to snatch.’ For the mfinitive see 
App. 2, § I. 


Ode XIII. 

The thoughts suggested by the fall of a tree on his Sabine farm from 
which Horace narrowly escaped. For other allusions to the incident 
see Od. 2. 17, 27, 3. 4. 27, 3. 8. 8 ; and on the date of ail the Odes 
which refer to it see Introd. to Books i-iii, § 8. 

The poem begins with a burst of indignation, at least half humorous 
(cp. Epod. 3), at the unlucky tree and the wretch that planted it. Then, 
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Itom t}ie mention (y. la) of the accident that had so nearly overwhelmed 
hlm, rises the thought, * How Jittle we guess the qnarter from which 
danger really threatens us. We fix our eyes on some one risk and fear 
that only, but death cornes to ail the world from the quarter they do not 
expect.’ Next, suggested by the * leti Vis rapiiit rapietque,’ cornes the 
remembrance how very ncar to death he lias been, ‘ how near seeing 
Proserpine and Aeacus on his seat of judgment and the separate abode 
of happy soûls, among«them ’ (here cornes the last change) ‘ those whom 
the lyric poet wcaild first look for, Sappho and Alcaeus. An admiring 
throng of shades is round both, and the larger and the more attentive 
round Alcaeus. What wonder if they îisten, when even Cerberus is 
spell-bound, and Proinetheiis and Tantalus forget their pains, and Orion 
stays from his hunting to hear.’ 

Line 1 . ille et . . primum. The object of Horace’s indignation is the 
man that planted the tree, so that * ille ’ stands fitly in the place of 
emphasis in both stanzas. ‘ Quicunqiie primum ' has increased force for 
its parenthetical position ; — * I don’t know who he was or how long 
ago il was (the tree had fallen from its âge), but I can tell for certain 
the character both of the man and of the day of his deed.’ The 
alteration to * ilium* (Mllum et,*Heins. ; ‘ilium o,* Bentley; ‘ilium,’ 
Buttm.), which makes the whole sentence down to ‘pagi* relative with 
‘ quicunque ’ for its subject, ‘ ilium * only anticipaling the next stanza, 
really weakens instead of strengthening. There is no MS. authority for 
any change. 

nefasto, ‘ of ill omen.’ ‘ Nefasti dies ’ were properly the opposite 
of ‘fasti,’ ‘ days on which the Praetor did not sit,’ ‘ unlawful days.* AU 
days on which the courts were closed were theiefore equally ‘ nefasti’ ; 
but by an error which A. Gellius notices (Noct. Att. 4. 9), the epithet 
was vulgaily restricted to those which were interdicted for business as 
‘ tristi omine infâmes.’ In the poets and post- Aug. prose ‘ nefastus ’ came 
to be used as équivalent to ‘nefarius,’ as Hor. Od. i. 35. 35. 

2. aaorilega, generalised as often : ‘irapious.* 

8. ,^roduxit, ‘leared’ -the verb is used of educating children in 
Juv. 14. aaS : — or possibly merely ‘gave existence to,’ meaning thesame 
really as ‘ posuit,* and only the vehicle for the second idea, which is to 
be looked for in ‘ sacrilega manu,’ just as the verb is varied again in 
y. 10 to ‘ statuit,* which has to carry * in meo agro.’ 

in pemioiem, ‘ to be the destruction,’ as ‘ iuvenescit . . in mea 
vpta,’ ‘to pay my vow,’ 4. 2. 56; ‘in classem cadit omne nemu^’ ‘to 
form the fleet,’ Luc, i. 306. 

8* Grediderim, cp. Sat. 1.5. 44 ‘ contnlerim.’ The subjunctive of 
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the futurum exactum (Madv. § 380) tised in modest statements of pos- 
sible things, ‘ I shall be likely to believe/ * I could well believe.* 

6. fregisse oervioeni) £pod, 3. i < Parentis olim si quis impia mann 
Senile guttur fregerit ' ; Sali. Cat. 55 ‘ Frangere gulam laqueo/ 

8. Coloha, poiïjons such as Medea used, Epod. 3. 9, 17. 35. The 
good MSS. are divided between ‘ Colcha * and ‘ Colchica.* If we read 
the first it is the only instance of the collision of a short open vowel at 
the end of one Alcaic stanza and a vowel at the cortlmencement of the 
next. If the latter, it is the only instance of synapheia between Alcaic 
stanzas Horace r'ore commonly prefeis the gentile form to the posses- 
sive, *■ Maura unda,’ * Italo caelo,* &c., see on i. i. 28. 

10. tractavit, for the slight zeugma in ‘ tractare venena et nefas,* cp. 

1. 15. 12 * aegida currumqiie et rabiem parat ’ 

11. caducum, * ea natiira ut caderes/ sce on 3. 4. 44. 

13 . ‘ What spécial danger each shculd avoid, man is never forewarned 
fiora hour to hour as he hud need be.’ 

15 . Poenus. So the MSS. and the Schol. without exception ; but it 
is difficult to see tbc spécial relation between * Poenus’ and ‘Bosporum.’ 
‘ Aut Bosporum pro quolibet freto dixit aut Poenum pro quolibet nauta ; 
«lultum enim divisus e^t Poenus a Bosporo,’ Acr. The suggestion, 
endorsed by Orelli, that * Poenus ’ can be used for ‘ Phoenician,’ i. e. 
* Tyrian,* requircs proof. That the two words are etymologically iden- 
tical is an argument, as Mr. Munro remarks, which would equally show 
that ^Yankees’ might now be used convertibly with ‘English,* of which 
it was originally an Indian corruption. Lachmann’s correction * Thynus’ 
or * Thoenus ’ is tempting. Bithynian commerce is often mentioned in 
Horace, Carthaginian never ; and the Bithynian sailor’s first difficulty 
would bc the passage of the Bosporus. 

ultra caeca. If he can once pass that stormy strait (‘ gemens,’ Od. 

2. 20. 14, ‘insaniens,’ 3. 4. 30) he does not fear dangers ffom any 
other quarter, which are not less real because he does not see them as 
plainly. 

16 . timet aliunde; for lengthening the short syllable see on Od. i. 

3. 36. • 

17. sagittas et fugam. The Roman soldier is said to fear just what 
the Parthian is said to trust to, Virg. G. 3. 31 ‘Fidentemque fuga 
Parthum versisque sagittis,’ ‘ arrows of the swiftly fîying Parthian.’ Cp. 
Od. I. 19. n ‘versis animosum equis.* 

18 . catenas et Italum robur, ‘the chains of an Italien prison-house.* 
‘ Robur’ was a name given to the ‘ Tullianum * or lowef dungeon of the 
Mamertine prison by the Capitol, where greater crimiiials were confined 
before their execution (it is described in Sali. Cat. 35), and where 
Jugurtha was starved to death (Plut. Marins la). The conjunctîoQ 
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‘cateims et robur' makes this meaning inévitable, as in Lucr. 5. 103O 
* verbera, camifices, robur, pix'; Tac. Ann. 4. 29 ‘ robur et saxum mini- 
tari.* Dill'. would take it in the simple sensc of * the strength of Italy.* 

19 . improviiMi, prédicative. 

20 . rapuit rapietque, Od. 4. 2. 38 'nihil mains donavere nec 
dabunt ’ ; Kpp. i. 2. 43 *labitur et labetur’; i. 7. 21 ‘ tulit et feret.* 

gentes, used for ‘mankind* as in i. 3. 28 ‘ ignern gentibns intulit’; 
but specially appropiiate here as Horace bas been enumerating several 
nations who differ 111 their spécial fears, but ail fall uiidcr this one 
sentence, 

21. furvae, a word mcaning apparcntly * dark,’ appropriated in use 
to the lower woild and what belongs to it, the black victims sacrificed 
to the ^Di inferi,’ &c., Fest. s. v., A. Gcll. i. 18. 

Proserpinae. This is the oiily place, except Sen. Herc. Fur. 548, 
in which the first syllable is shortened. Horace has it long elsewhere, 
Od. I. 28. 20, Sat. 2. 5. iio. 

22 . Aeacum, one of the three judges of Iladcs, Ov. Met. 13. 25, 
Plat. Gorg. p. 353. 

23 . disoriptas. The MSS. vary between this rcading, * descriptas’ and 
‘ discretas.’ The meaning is the same. V irg. Aen. 8. 6 70 ‘ secrctosque pios.' 

24 . Aeoliis, Od. 4. 9. 12 ‘Commissi calores Acoliae fidibus puellae.* 

25 foll. The lyric poet would look first in the shadow-world for 

Sappho and Alcaeus, as Socrates (Plat. Apol. p. 41; imagines himself 
looking for Palamedes and Ajax and other victims of unjust judgments. 

puelUs de popularibus, ‘ quod sibi non in amore responderent,’ as 
in Sapph. B'r. 43, &c. 

2G. sonantem, with accusative : so it is used in the iDassive, E^îocI. ] 7. 
40 ‘ sonari voles.’ 

aureo plectro. ^opfxiyy’ ’AttoAAcwv tirTdykwcrcrov 
didfKOJV, Pind. N. 5. 24. For ‘plectro’ see on 2. i. 40. The ‘golden 
plectrum ’ is significant of the value of the poems. Cp. Quintil. 10. i. 
63 ‘Alcaeus in parte operis aureo plectro mciito donatus qua tyrannos 
insectatus multum etiam moribus confert,’ &c. On the subjects of hU 
poems see Od. i. 32. 

27. dura navis, i. 32. 7 ‘Sive iactatam religarat udo Litore navim.* 

28 . fugae, <pvyijs, ‘ exile,’ Aristotle Pol. 3. 9. 

29 . saoro silentio, i. e. of the silence with which divine rites are 
received. Cp. 3. i. 2 ‘ FaveteTinguis : carmina , . Musarum sacerdos . , 
canto.’ 

80 . magis, placed first as the antithesis to ‘utrumque,* and to be 
taken with the whole ‘ densum . . vulgus ' : they crowd more thickly, 
and drink every word more greedily, where Alcaeus is singing. 

81 , tyraimos. Myrsilus, &c. 
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82. densum humexis, * pressing shoulder to shoulder.’ ^ Haeret 
pede pes densusque viro vir,’ Virg, Aen. 10. 361. 

bibit aure = * avide audit,* Acr. The sounds are poured, not as 
into a cup which receives passively, but as into the drinker’s mouth. 

83. illis carniinibus, ablative with ‘stupens,* as Sat. i. 4. 28, 2. 2. 5. 
Sappho’s singing is included as well as Alcaeus*. Compare with these 
stanzas Od. 3. 11. 13-24, Virg. G. 4. 481-484. 

84. demittit aures, contrast Epod. 6. 7 ‘ aure sublata,* of a hound 
on the scent, 

possiùly to be explained by 3. ii. 16 ^Cerbenis, quamvis 
furiale centuin JVl muant angucs caput eius,* bince the expression *ore 
trilingui ’ (cp. 2. 19. 31) in the same pla*;e scems to impiy that there 
the picture is of three heads. Sophocle., calls Cerberus Atôov rpi/cpavov 
aKikaKa, Trach. 1098, Hesiod *AiÔ€oj Kvva Tr€VTrjKovTaKà- 

pfjvov, Theog. 312 ; Pindar, acc. to Interpr. Ven. on Hom. II. 8. 368, 
kieaTovTaKàprjvov. These "pithets may impiy in the Greek poets real 
variety of imagination ; but in a Roman poet they are echoes, and there 
is nothing therefore to prevent Horace giving Ceiberus his Sophoclean 
form in one Ode and his Pindaric complément of heads in another, as 
t Virgil spcaks at one time with the Greek tragedians of ‘ agmina Eume- 
nidum,* at another with the Alexandrines of Megaera, Allecto, and 
Tisiphone. For a still more pertinent instance sce Conington on Virg. 
Aen. 6. 287 as compared with 10. 565, anu 6. 605 compared with 12. 845. 

85. Aesch. Cho. 1048 vtirKiKTavrjpévai rrvKVüts S/îà«ov(rtv, Virg. G. 4. 
482 ‘ implexae crinibus angues Eumenides,* 

86. recreantur, ‘ take rest.* 

37. Prometheus. This form of the legend, which makes Prome- 
theus still undergo punishment in Tartarus (cp. Od. 2. 18. 35, Epod. 
17. 67), is known lo no other extant author. 

Pelopis parens. Taiitalus, joined with Prometheus in the two 
passages referred to. For the legend of him see Hom. Od. ii. 582. 

88. laborem, so Kcllcr edits, following the Paris and Berne MSS., 
for the Vulg. ‘ laborum.’ In either case it is an attempt to put the 
usual ‘decipere laborem* (Sat. 2. 2. 12 ‘studio fallente laborem*) into 
the passive, either retaining its accusative, as in such phrases as ‘ sus- 
pens! tabulam loculosque lacerto,* or taking instead of it the Greek 
genilive of relation. 

89. Oriou. Tàv ôk per ^Clpiwva rreXwpiov clo'cv^i^cra | Orjpas ôpov 
êl\€vvTa fcar à<T<l)oS€\ày KupMva, Hom. Od. ii. 571. Orion, like Sap- 
pho and Alcaeus, is engaged in the same pursuits as in life. Virg. Aen, 
6. 654 ‘ fuit vivis quae cura . . eadem sequitur tellure repostos.* 

40. Priscian, p. 689, quotes this line, remarking Horace*s use of 
^ lyncas * as masc. ; Virg. G. 3. 264 makes it fem. ‘ lynces Bacchi variae/ 
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ODE XIV. 

' TAe years are flying^ Postumus ; no prayers will slay them ; not 
three hecatombs a day will iurn the heart of Pluto the learless, the 
almighty^ who holds Geryon fast^ de^pite his three bodies^ and Tityos, 
bchind the Styx, ay, the Styx, which we must ail cross alike^ rich and 
poor» You may avoid ail common rishsy y et y ou must die, The 
treasures ihat you hâve hoarded your wiser heir will squander* 

The burdeifis the same as that of Od. 2. 3 and 11, and of 4. 7 ‘Life 
is short, let us enjoy it while we may’ ; but thcre is more of sadness in 
this Ode than in the oLhers. The usual moral is hinted in the passing 
epithet ‘ dignior ’ bestowed on the heir who is to waste our store of 
choice wine ; but the feeling of the stanza is not so miich for his wisdpm 
as for the additional bittcrness which it adds to our labours to know 
that they may be ail undone as soon as we are dead. ‘ We must leave 
it unto a man that shall be after us, and who knoweth whether he shall 
be a wise man or a fool?’ Eccles. 2. 19. Theie is no due to the 
person addressed. It has been suggested that he may be the Postumus 
to whom Propertius writcs his Elcgy (3. 12). 

Line 1. fugaces labuntur. We must not try to harmonize the meta- 
phor, although both ‘ fugax * (Od. 2. 3. 12) and ‘ labi ’ (Epp. i. 2. 43) are 
used of running watcr : — ‘ the flccting years slide by.’ Words are 
accumulated which convey the idca of rapid and continuons motion, 
but the*mind does not dwell on the form long enough to gain a distinct 
picture of the metaphor by which in each case the idea is conveyed 
to it. 

2 . pietas, Od. 4. 7. 24. Cp. Ov. Am. 3. 9. 37 ‘ Vive pius, moriere 
pius ; cole sacra,, colentem Mors gravis a templis in cava busta trahet* 
* Pietas’ is exemplified in the next stanza. 

8, 4 . instanti, indomitae, the epithets which signify the marness 
and the certainty of the end of our pleasures are divided betwecn âge 
and death. 

' 5 . non si, ‘ no, not if,’ the négative referring back to the preceding 
sentence, as Virg. G. 2. 43. ‘Non ego cuncla meis amplecti versibus 
opto ; Non mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum.* 

trecenis, ‘three hecatombs for cvery day that passes.* Ritter, 
offended at the hyperbole, would interpret ‘ trecenis * as a round numbcr 
standing for the number of days in a year, * three hundred bulls, one for 
each day that passes,* Many of the best MSS, read, against the métré, 

‘ twcenis.* 
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6. places, ' try to appease.’ 

illacrimabilem, ' that cannot be moved to tears.’ It is used pas* 
sîvely 4, 9. 26, see on i. 3. 22. ^ 

7 . ter amplum, Tpurwfiaros, Aesch. Ag. 870 ; * tripectora tergemini 
vis Cjcryonni/ Lucr. 5. 28 ; * forma tricorporis umbrae/ Virg, Aen. 6. 
289. 

8. Tityon, 3. 4. 77, 3. ii. 21, 4. 6. 2. For his offence and his 

punishment see Hom. Od. it. 576, Virg. Aen. 6. 595 foU. The pnr- 
pose of these instances is to signalize Pluto’s power, as vv. 5, 6 signalize 
his inexor.ible sten-.iess. * 

tristi compescit unda, 2. 20. 8. ‘Stygia cohibebor nnda/ Virg, 
Aeh. 6. 438 *Fas obstat tristique palus inamabilis unda Alligat et 
novies Styx interfusa coercet.’ 

10 . Hom. II. 6. 142 ^porœv oî àpoiûpr)s uapitov êSovpt. 

11. enaviganda. The préposition implies that the voyage must be 
complété and final. Cp. 2. 3. 27 ‘nos in aeternum Kxilium impo- 
situra cumbae.* 

sive reges, cp. ibid. 21 ‘ Pivcsne prisco natus ab Inacho/ &c. For 
regcs ‘ divitcs/ cp. i. 4. 14; for ‘coloni/ i. 35. 6. 

13 . * No avoidance of danger or care of health will save us from 
death.* 

oarebimus, cp. its use in 2. 10. 7, 3. 19. 8. It does not exclude 
effort to avoid. 

14 . fractis, Virg. Aen. 10. 291 ‘nec fracta remurmurat unda/ of 
waves brcaking on locks. 

16 . Austrum, Sat. 2. 6. 18 ‘plumbcus Auster, Autumnusque gravis 
Libitinae quaestiis acerbae/ cp. Epp. i. 7. 5. The dative ‘ corporibus^ 
is govemed dirO koivov by ‘noccntem^ and ‘metuemus,* see on Od. i. 

3. 6. 

17. visendus, notice the antithetical position of ‘ linquenda,’ v. 21. 

18 . Danai genus, 3. ii. 25-32: 

19 . damnatus laboris. This genitive is not unknown in prose, as 
Cic. Verr. 2. 3. ii * damnare octupli.’ It follows perhaps the analogy 
of the genitive with verbs of estimating, and signifies the équivalent at 
which the crime is assessed. 

20 . Sisyphus, Hom. Od. ii. 593. 

21 . Compare Lucret. 3. 907 foll. *Nam iam non domus accipiet te 
laeta, neque uxor Optima,’ &c. 

23 . oupreasos, ‘funèbres,’ Epod. 5. 18; ‘ferales,* Virg. Aen, 6. 216. 
They are used in the latter passage to ornament in some way the funeral 
pile. Orelli quotes Ovid, Met. 10. I4i,where Apollo says to Cypa- 
rissus just changed into the tree that was to bear his uame, ‘ Lugebere 
nobis, Lugebisque alios aderisque dolentibus.’ 
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24 . breirem, as *brevis rosa/ a. 3. 15, 'master on a short tenure/ 

Cp, Epp. 2. 2. 172, 

25 . Oaecuba, i. *20. 9. The plural is of quantity, cp, 2, 1.5. 
dignior, m>rthier, apparently, because he makes a wiser use of it ; 

but there is a certain bitterness in the epithet. Cp. Sat. 2. 3, 122 
‘ Filius aut etiam libertus ut ebibat heres .... custodis.* 

27. tinget pavimentum, Cic. Phil. 2. 41, of the spilt wine of a 
profuse and drunken^ banquet, ‘Nalabant pavimenta vino, madebant 
parietes.* 

superbo, ‘ lordly.* * Pro '' ipsc snperbus ” ; PTypallage figura,* Acr. 
Horace makes it the epithet of 'mero,* as thongh the wine itself showed 
lordliness — * generosity ’ — at once in ils qiiality and in allowing itself to 
be so squandered. The asyndeton, ‘superbo . . potiore,’ indicates, as 
Orelli says, that the second epithet justifies the firsl. 

28 . Od. 1. 37. 2 ‘Saliaribus dapibus* ; Mart. 12. 48. 2 ‘Non Albana 
mihi sit comissatio tanti, Non Capitolinae Pontificumque dapes.’ 


Ode XV, 

* Our palaces and Jishpo 7 tds and ornamental gàrdcns are supplanting 
the cultivation of co 7 m atid vines and olives, T/iis i? not the spirit of 
our sires, Thcir rule was privaie tJudft, public magnificence ; houses 
of turf public buildings and temples of hewn slone.* 

The Ode is in the same vein as the six Odes at the beginning of 
Book iii, especially the 6th, and bclongs pnbbably to the time (b.c. 28) 
when Augustus, having accepted the ccÿéorial i)ower, set liimself to 
the Work of religions restoration and ^ial législation ; see Mcrivale, 
ch. 33. 

Compare with the Ode the UtyA of Tiberiys to the Senate in Tac. 
Ann. 3. 53 foll., esp. such sfiitences as ‘Quod primum prohibere et 
,ad morem recid/jre aggrediar? villariimne infinita spatia? 
familiarum ii\inierum ^t nationes? argenti et auri pondus? . • At 
Hercule nemo refeit quod Italia externae opis indiget, quod vita populi 
Romani per incerta maris et tempestatum quotidie volvitur. Ac nisî 
provinciarum copiae et dominis et servitiis et agris subvenerint nostra 
nos scilicet nemora nostraeque villae tuebuntur.* See Sali. Cat. 12 
<Operae pretium est quum domos atque villas cognoveris in urbium 
modum exaedificatas visera templa deorum quae nostri maiores religio- 
sissimi mortales fecere. Verum illi delubra deorum pietate, domos suas 
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gloria decorabant ' ; and ib. 13 'a privatis pluribus subversos montes, 
maria constructa.’ 

Line 1. regiao, royal in magnificence; cp. the '^llarum infinita 
spatia* of Tiberius, Tac. 1. c. 

2. moles, ‘piles,* 3. 29. 10 ‘molem propinquam nubibus* of Mae- 
cenas* villa. 

latius extenta, &c , ‘ fish-ponds of wider extent than the Lucrine 
lake* (A. P. 65, Virg. G. 2. 161). The elder Seneca (Controv. 4. 5) 
speaks of ‘ navigabiiia piscinarum fréta,* and Cicero ridicules those who 
spent much money,on this luxury, by the name of ‘piscinarii’ (ad 
Att. I. 19). 

3. visentur, they will be sights to sec. 

4. caelebs; for the metaphor see Od. 4. 5. 30, Epod. 2. 10. Cp. 
Quintil. 8. 3. 8 (probaHy ’n allusion to this Ode) ‘an ego fundum cul- 
tiorem putem in quo mihi quis ostenderit lilia, et violas, et anemonas, 
fontes surgentes, quam ubi plena messis aul graves fructu vîtes erunt ? 
Sterilem platanum tonsasque myrtos quam maritam ulmum et uberes 
oleas praeoptaverim ? * 

5. evinoet, ‘ drive from the field.’ 

6. myrtus, fourth dcclension, as in Virg. G. 2. 64 ‘ Paphiae myrtus.* 
copia narium ; ‘ narium * may be exi-lained either by itself, after the 

analogy of the Greek use of and Oip 0 a\fx 6 s, ‘the nostrils * « ‘ the 
fragrance perccived by them * ; or, together with ‘ copia,’ the genitive 
siçnifying not that of which there is abundance, but that in respect of 
which, to the gratification of which, the abundance exists, ‘ail the 
fulness of the nostrils * = ‘ the fulness of ail that pleases the nostrils.’ 

9. laurea, the féminine adjective is rarcly used, as here, for the bay- 
tree (cp. Liv. 32. i), though often for the bay crown, as Od. 4. 2. 9. 

10. ictus, ^o\ciy, ‘ radiorum ictum,* Lucr. 5. 612 ; so ‘ verbera,* ‘ tela,* 
&c. ‘ Fervidos * here supplies the place of a genitive, * solis ’ or ‘ aestus * ; 
cp. 3. 16. Il *ictu fulmii^o* = ‘fulminis.’ 

11. intonsi = ‘antiqui,* Od* 3. 21. ii ‘prisci Catonis’; see on l. 12. 
41 ‘ incomptis Curium capillis.* Compare, as Macleane suggests, Ov. 
Fast. 6. 263 ‘Tune erat intonsi regia magna Numae* with Trist. 3. i. 
29 * Hic fuit antiqui regia parva Numae.* Cicero uses ‘ barbatus * in 
the same sense, e. g. ‘aliquem ex barbatis illis, exemplum imperii 
veteris, imaginera antiquitatis,* Sest. 8. 19. Cato the censor died 
B.C. 149. 

12 . ausploiisB‘ ductu,* and so ‘example.’ 

14 . commune —rà koiv 6 v, here ‘ the common stock,’ ‘public treasury,’ 
cp. Thuc. I. 80. 

deoempedis, ‘ measuring-rods,* the exact measurement being sunk 
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in the general idea; cp. Cic. Mil. 37. 74: < privatisé agréés wîth 

* decempcdis.* 

16 , metata, passive, as în Sat. 2. a. 114 ; see on Od. i. 32. 5. 

16 . portious, a colonnade facing north to avoid the siin and catch 
the cool wind in summer. Contrast the winter dining-room in Juv, 7* 
183 'algentem rapiat coenatio solem.* 

17. fortuitum, rhv imrvx^vTa^ ‘the chance-cut turf* for building; 
‘tuguri congestum caesiDite ciilmen/ Virg. E. i. 69. 

18 - 20 . Public bmldings and temples alike would be bnilt ‘ ptiblico 
sumptu,* and adorned * novo saxo * ; but in Horace’s manner the quali- 
fying words are divided between the two, see on 2. 10. 6, 2. ii. i, 3. 4. 
18, 4. 9. 29, Ej^od. 5, 37. 

20. novo saxo, from its position, seems intended as an antithesis to 

* fortuitum caespitem,* so that ‘ novo * must be almost équivalent to ‘ ex- 

quisito,’ ‘hewn on purpose.* Oreîli compares, with the last two stanzas, 
Cic. pro Flacc. 12.28* Haec ratio ac magnitudo aniraorum in maioribus 
nostris fuit ut cum in privalis rébus suisque suraptibus contenti tenuis- 
simo cultu viverent in imperio atque in publica dignitate omnia ad 
gloriam splendoremque revocarent.’ ♦ 


Ode XVI. 

‘ Peace is (at Unies at least) ihe praycr of ail men, though they do 
not go the 7vay to Jind it. Gold and purple will not huy it, Grosphus ; 
neither wedlth nor rank banishes care ; and meantime veiy little suffices 
for a happy life if the hcart is free from fear and desire. Moderated 
désires^ not hurrying from place to place ^ are the means to avoid care. 
Go whcre you will yon cannot escape yourself Care boards the best 
appointed trireme and keeps up with the fieetest horseman. Enjoy the 
présent and donH think ^ the future. If troubles cornet smile and be 
patient and they will be the lighter. Unmixed happiness is not to be 
looked for: Achilles had gloiy, but with it an early deat h ; Tithonus 
a long life and the weariness of old âge. What you lack / may perhaps 
hâve, as you hâve what I lack. You hâve flocks and herds and purple 
garmeniSt and I hâve my little farm, my mtiscy and a heart to despise 
my critics.* 

* Peace and happiness dépend on ourselves, not on things outside of 
ns.* * Quod petis, hic est, Est Ulubris, animus si te non déficit aequns/ 
Epp. t. 11. 29. 
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Orosphus is doubtless the person whom Horace commends to Iccias 
in Epp. I. 12, 22-24: — 

‘ ütere Pompeio Grospho, et, si quid petet, nltro 
Defer ; nil Grosphus nisi verum orabît et aequum. 

Vilis amicorum est annona, bonis ubi quid deest/ 

We gather from this Ode that he was a man of wealtb, and, from both 
Ode and Epistle, that his property was in Sicily. 

Line 1. Cp. 1. 1. 1 5 foll. *I-uctantem Icariis fluctibiis Africum Mercator 
metnens otmm et oppidi Laudat nira sui ; mox reficit rates,’ &c. The 
application of the first six lines is allège' rical, although by the con- 
struction of V. 7 it is purposely made wO appear that the ‘ otium * for 
which the trader and the Thracian sigh is the same which is the true 
subject of lhe Ode. * The trader prays for [bodily] rest, but it is only 
in the moment of storm ; the Thracian, the Mede — but their hearts are 
in war ; we too wish for rest [of mindj, but speiid our lives in the cares 
and hurry which banish it.’ 

2 . prensus, Kara\r)<pBiis, apparently a technical Word for * caught in 
û storm,* as * deprensus,* Virg. G. 4. 421. 

8. certa, * on which to rely,* not as though there were some stars 

* certa,* others * incerta.* 

5 . belle furiosa, ^Mavortia tellus,’ Virg. Aen. 3. 13. 

6. pharetra decori. Their very adomment belies their prayer. 

7 . Grosphe. The personal address serves to point the séparation of 
the allegory from its application : ‘ for peace, Grosphus, — peace, which 
gems, &c., will not buy.* 

non vénale, oùk ùvijtôv, Thuc. 3. 40, &c. For the division of the 
Word between the two verses see Od. 1. 2. 20, i. 25. ii. 

10. summovet, the proper word of a lictor clearing the way for the 
consul, * i, lictor, summove turbam,* Liv. 3. 48, &c. *The tumults* of 
the mind is a continuation of the metaphor. 

11. Gares are represented as a flock of ill-omened birds or harpies 
that fly round and round under the panelled roof of the rich man’s hall. 

laqueata, 2. 18. 2. 

18 . vivitur parvo bene, oui, sc. * ab illo cui,* ‘ A happy life is his, 
though his means be small, on whose modest board,* &c. ; ‘ vivere parvo ’ 
occurs Sat. 2. 2. i. The silver salt-cellar (Pers. S. 3. 25 ‘rure paterno 
Est tibi far modicum purum et sine labe salinum *), an heirloom of the 
house, is used as a test of respectable compétence. Cp. the speech of 
Laevinus in Liv. 26. 36. ‘ Splendet * is antithetical to * tenui.* It is the 

* one omament of the modest board,* perhaps' also like the epithets 

* purum,* * puri,* it implies cleanliness, ‘ lamdudum splendet focus et 
tibi munda supellex/ Epp. i. 5. 7. 
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16 . leva» Bomnos, ' untroubled,* 3. i. 3i foll. 

oupidO) mascnline, as always in Horace where the gender îs marked. 
Od. 3. 16. 39, 3. 34. 51, Sat. I. I. 61, Epp. I. I. 33. 

17. fortes, like ‘audax omnia perpeti,* Od. i. 3. 36; no trouble or 
disappointment daunts us. ‘Brevi’ answers to ‘milita.’ Life is too 
short for many aims ; the metaphor of ‘ iaculamur ’ is that of the Gr. 
TO^€ijtiv^ Soph. O. T. 1196, &c. 

18. 19. Cp. Virg. G. 2. 512 ‘Exilioque domos et dulcia limina mutant 
Atque alîo quaerunt psltriam sub sole iacentem,’ where Virgil uses 
‘muto* with the accnsative of that which is siirrendered ; Hoiace uses 
it of that which is taken, but suppressing the other object of exchange. 
Compare the uses of dWdmiv, as Soph. Ant. 944 ovpàvioy <pm (‘ to 
quit ’), Eur. Hec. 483 Aida OaXâpovs (‘ to enter ’). 

19. patriae exsul, Greek genitive, as ■'Ap7€0î, Theoc. 24. 127, 
imitated by Ovid. Met. 6. 189 ‘exsul erat mundi,’ 9. 409 ‘exsul men- 
tisque domusque.* For the sentiment, cp. Lucr. 3. 1060, 1070, Hor. S. 
2. 7. 113 foll., Epp. 1. 11.27 ‘Caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt,* i. 14. 15 ‘In culpa est animus, qui se non cffugit unquam.’ 

21-24. Cp. 3. I. 37 foll. ‘ timor et minae Scandunt eodem quo dorainus, 
neque Decedit aerata triremi et Post equitem sedet atra cura.’ THe 
image of the ship grows naturally in both passages ont of what précédés, 
‘It is of no use running away to other lands (in 3. i, to your seaside 
villa) ; care goes on board with you.’ ‘ Aeratas naves,’ ‘ Aerata triremi,* 
seem to hint that care might hâve been expected to stand in awe of 
a rich man's well-appointed trireme (cp. Epp. i. i. 93 ‘ conducto navigUr 
aeque Nauseat ac locuples quem ducit priva triremis ’). The same ad- 
ditional idea is probably contained in the ‘ turmas equitum,’ into which 
the simpler * equitem ’ of 3. i . 40 is expandcd in this Ode. Horace pro- 
bably had in mind Lucretius’ account (2. 46) of the bold front with 
which * curae . . sequaces . . Nec metuunt sonitus armorum nec fera 
tela, Audacterque inter reges rerumque potentes Versantur.’ At the 
end of the stanza both images hâve merged in the general idea of 
the impossibility of dying from care which is fleeter than a stag or a 
storm-wind. 

21. vitiosa, ‘ morbid.’ The adjective rather interfères with the per- 
Bonificatian, but it is Horace’s manner; see on 1. 35. 21 ‘Spes et albo 
.rara Fides colit Velata panno.’ 

25 . ‘ When happy in the présent let the heart shun ail care for what 
is beyond ; when the cup is bitter, sweeten it with the smile of patience.’ 

quod ultra est, rà vôppaj, ‘ the future.* 

26 . lento risu, Cic. de Or. 3. 190 ‘lente ferre*; Tac. Ann. 3. 70, 3 
* lentus in sno dolore esset’ 

29 . Achüles had his choice ; cp. Hom. II. 9. 412 El fiér it iikvmp 
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T/ottMüJ' jtùKiv à/JupifjAx^f*OÀ, I &K€to fiip fioi v6<rros àràp K\ios &(p$iTOV 
ioTtu* I et Kiv oïicab* ÏHWfii (pikrjv h varpiSa yatoa^, | ^Acro ptoi ic\4os 
àa0\àv ivrî Ôjjpàv Ôé pioi aiùiv | cercrcroi. 

- 30 . longa, antith. to *cita,’ v. 29. Mimnermus 4 (ed. Bergk) Hiêoov^ 
li\v thwKfV /eateàu âxpOirov 6 ZêvSf | yrjpaSf è «ai Oavàrov ^yiov 

àpyakéov, 

82 . hora. Time in its course, one hour if not another; cp. 4. 7 * 8. Ritter 
takes ‘tibiqmod negart* of life, as though it meant ‘Imay perhaps 
survive you.* But a more general sentiment is a better introduction to 
the next two stanzas ; and it is the broad equality of men^s lots that is 
in point, so that *mihi porriget iibi quod negarit^ would seem naturally 
to imply the converse also, that Grosphus will hâve what Horace 
has not. 

88. Grosphus has large pastures in Sicily. For this form of wealth 
see on i. 31. 5. Cp. Epod, i. 27, Epp. 2. 2. 117. 

83 , 84 . greges . . mugiunt. If ‘ greges * is to be distinguished from 

* vaccae,* according to the common opposition of * greges et armenta,* 

* flocks and herds,^ there is an easy zeugma in the use of * mugiunt.’ 
Possibly, however, ‘greges vacoaeque ’ = ‘ greges vaccarum * (cp. Epod. 
a. Il ‘mugientium greges’), the two being separated in order to give 
more emphasis to the numéral and adjective. 

34 . For the élision cp. 4. 2. 22, Carm. S. 47. 

85 . bis tinotae, hi^a<pa^ Epod. 12. ai ‘Muricibus Tyriis iteratae 
vellera lanae.’ 

Afro, Epp. a. 2. 181 ‘vestes Gaetulo mûri ce tinctas.* 

88. spiritiim Camenae, équivalent, as the commentators say, to the 
ïcta trvtîp Moiîaats of the epigram on Sappho (Anal. Brunck. p. 449) save 
that ‘ spirare ’ and ‘ spiritus ’ hâve a spécial reference, which we do not 
know in wHVf to the ‘ thoughts that breathe and words that bum ’ of 
poetry. Cp. Od. 4. 3. 24 ‘ Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuum est,’ 
4. 6. 29 ‘ Spiritum Phoebus mihi, Phoebus artem Carminis nomenque 
dédit poetae.’ See also Sat. i. 4. 42-47, where the name of poet is 
limited to the man, * Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior atque os Magna 
sonatunim,’ and it is doubted whether comedy can daim to be poetry, 
‘ quod acer spiritus ac vis Nec verbis nec rebus inest.’ 

tenuem has no doubt a close relation to ‘ Graiae,’ and describes the 
polish and refinement of taste yrhich Horace missed in the eàrlier Roman 
literature. Cp. A. P. 323, wh^ there is the same antithesis as that 
hinted here between the delicacy of literary taste and the coarser Roman 
life with its love of wealth, ‘ Graiis ingenium,* &c. It is difficuU to say 
how much feeling of the metaphor remains in either ‘spiritum’ or 
‘ tenuem.’ If this passage stood alone we should hâve no difficulty in 
interpreting ‘ tenuem ’ of the fmeness and delicacy of thç air, but ‘ tennis,’ 
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like the Gr. Xcirrc^s and corresponding words in many languages, is used 
widely of nicety of judgment or taste or expression. Horace gives it in 
this sense another metaphorical connection, Epp. 2.1.225* tenni deducta 
poemato filo.’ The rival interprétation of ‘tenuem spiritum* as=s‘par- 
ticulam aliquam exîguam spiritus* is not so good. Horace’s farm is 

* small / but we do not want to continue the dépréciation of his lot, but 
to enforce the doctrine of the fair balancing of fortune by contrasting his 
modest extern al means with the richness of his mental gifts. 

38. Camenae, used v^îthout scruple ôf the Greek Movtrai. Cp. * Pin- 
daricae Camenae,’ Od. 4. 9. 8. 

39. non mendax dédit, Carm. S. 25 ‘veraces cecinisse Parcae.’ 

* Fatc assigned to me that lot in days gone by, and she has kept her 
Word.’ 

malignum spemere volgus,either the same as Od. 3. 2. 23 ‘ [Virtus] 
Coetusque vulgarcs et udam Spemit humum fugiente penna’ ; ‘malignum ’ 
beings: ‘profanum ’ in 3. i. 1 , or more likely referring to the envy which 
his fortune and his rising famé brought with them, see on Od. 2. 
20. 4-7. 


ODE XVII. 

‘ Kiîl me not^ Maecenas^ with your dismal forchoding^. Jf y ou art 
going to die^ I die too ; so the gods willy and so I will. For myself, I 
coîud not survive the one half of myself : I hâve swontf and will be true 
to my oath of fealty ; where you go î will go, if the Chimaera or Gy as 
wcre to rise to prevent it. And the gods will it too. I know not whether 
I was boim under a good star or a bad one, but my horoscope tallies 
wonderfiilly ivith y ours. You recovered from danger ous illness just 
when I escaped the falling tree. Let us rememher it, and in our several 
ways thank the gods l 

Maecenas was an invalid (Plin. N. H. 7. 54 ‘ Quibusdam perpétua 
febris est si eut C. Maecenati. Eidem triennio supremo nullo horae mo- 
mento contigit somnus ’), and one that clung passionately to life, if we 
may trust his own Unes preserved by Seneca, Epp. loi : — 

‘Debilem facito manu, 

Debilem pede, côxa, 

Tuber adstrue gibberum, 

Lubricos quate dentes ; 

Vita dum superest, bene estl 
Hanc mihi vel acuta 

* Si sedeam emee, sustine.’ 
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He has been complaining of his health to Horace, and tbe poet 
would coax him out of his hypochondriacal fears by the expressions 
of affection, by the professions of his own strong belief that Maecenas* 
îife is as good as his own, by recalling his previons recovery from illness 
and his fîattering réception in the theatre, as memories likely to strengthen 
his confidence in his destiny and in himself. 

The astrological par+ of the Ode is only an adaptation of the langnage 
of a popular superstition which Horace condemns in Od. i. ii, Orelli 
points out that the langnage of stanza 5, ‘ seu Libra seu/ &c., forbids 
the idea that Horace had confidence in any calculation of his own horo- 
scope. He tells us, Sat. i. 6. 114, that hc was fond of standing and 
listening to the astrologers of the circus. With the poètes professions of 
his resulution not to survive Maeccnas, cp. Epod. i ; on Maecenas’ ré- 
ception in the théâtre, Od. i. 20 ; and on Horace’s own escape from the 
falling tree, Od. 2. 13. 

Maecenas actually died in B. c. 8, a few months before Horace. 

Line 2 . amicum est, <f)iKov loti. 

prius, SC. * quam me.’ 

4 . Od. 1. 1. 2 * praesidium et dulce decus meum.’ Cp.Epp. i. 1. 103, 
Virg. G. 2. 40. 

5 . partem animae, Od. i. 3. 8 ‘animae dimidium meae.* 

7. nec carus aeque, sc. ‘mihi^ipsi,’ as Epp. i. 3. 29 ‘Si patriae 
volumus si nobis vivere cari.’ ‘ I shall not love myself as well as 
before : it will not be my whole self that will be alive.’ Cp. Epod. i. 5, 6. 

8. utramque ducet ruinam, i. e. will cause both to fall at once. 
Virg. always uses ‘trahere ruinam’ of the thing which falls. 

non perfidum dixi, sc. ‘ I hâve taken a soldier’s oath, and will not 
break it.’ * Dicere sacramentum ’ was the technical phrase, Caes. B. G. 
1.23.5. 

10. ibimus. Horace speaks in the plural, keeping up the idea of 
soldiers swearing to their general. 

11. utounque, ‘ whensoever,’ see on Od. i. 17. 10, 3. 4. 29, Epod. 

17. 52* 

supremum iter, rdv vt&rav Mv, Soph. Ant. 807 ; 'via leti,’ Od. 
I. 28. 16. 

18 . Ohimaerae, ‘triformi Chimaera,’ Od. i. 27. 24; cp. lïom. II. 6. 
179 foll. Orelli recalls the shadowy forms which Virgil places in 
Aeneas’ way at the entrance of Hades, * variarum monstra ferarum . . 
Et centumgeminus Briareus . . flammisque armata Chimaera,’ Aen. 6. 285. 

14 . si resurgat, * if he were free to rise,’ for he lies, according to 
Horace (Od. 3. 4. 69), buried in Tartarus. 
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14. tGÿas. The MSS. in 3. 4. 69 read * gigas * ; in this place they are 
divided between ‘gigas* and 'gygas,* Cruquius* MSS. ail having the 
latter. ‘ Gigas * was read by Porph., Acr. (who interprets it by ‘ Briarens 
de quo Vergilins Aen. 10. 564*), and Priscian (17. 152). In Ovid, how- 
ever, the name of the hundred-handed giant occurs in three places where 
the métré excludes the proper case of ‘gigas,* Trist. 4. 7, Amor. 2. i. 
12, Fast. 4. 593. In the first of these passages the MSS. vary between 
* üygen,* ‘ Gyam,’ and ‘ Gian.* *In Hesiod, Theog. 149, 714, 734, where 
three brothers are nam*ed Kôrros re Bpiàpevs re Tvyrjs 0* {ffrep^<pava 

the MSS. vary between Tvyrjs and Tvrjs. Apollodonis, the 
m)rthologist, gives the name as Füiyî. Against the form Vijyrjs must be 
counted the fact that both in Greek (see Archilochns, Fr. 21 ov fioi rà 
T^eoi TOU iroAuxpiîo'ou pLt\€t) and in Latin (Hor. Od. 2. 5. 20, 3. 7. 5) 
its penultima is lengthened. On this evidence Keller writes here, and 
in Od. 3. 4. 69, * Gyas.* In itself a proper name is more likely than 
the general ‘ gigas,* 

15, 16. ‘ Hoc et iustum est et decretum a Parcis,* Ritter. Aitcrj is 

sîster to the Motpai in Iles. Theog. 902. For the position of * que * see 
on Od. I. 30. 6. ^ 

17 . seu . . seu . . seu, see Introd. to the Ode. Compare with the 
whole passage Persius* imitation, Sat. 5. 45 foll. ‘ Non equidem hoc 
dubites, amborum foedere certo Consentirc dies et ab uno sidéré duci : 
Nostra vel aequali suspendit tempora Libra Parca tenax veri, seu nata 
fidelibus hora Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum, Saturnumque 
gravem nostro love frangimus una : î^escio quid, certe est, quod me tibi 
temperat astrum.* Compare also for the influence attributed to some 
of the planets and signs of the Zodiac here named, Propert. 5. i. 83 
foll. ‘ Felicesque lovis stellas Martisque rapacis, Et grave Satumi sidus 
in omne caput ; Quid moveant Pisces, animosaque signa Leonis, Lotus 
et Hesperia quid Capricomus aqua.* Each planet had a spécial rela- 
tion to sonie sign of the Zodiac ; Venus to Libra, Mars to Scorpio, 
Satum to Capricomus. 

aspioit, the présent tense, as the influence of the star which was in 
the critical position at the moment of the child’s birth continues through 
his life. 

. 18. pars violentior, ‘more stonny influence in the hour of birth*; 
Manil. 4. 217 foll, ‘ Scorpios, armatae metuendus cuspide caudae , . In 
bellum ardentes animos et Martia corda Eflicit et multo gaudentem 
sanguine Syllam.* 

19. tyrannus Hesperiae iindae, cp. Propert. 1. c. Horace probably 
gives this title (cp. ‘arbiter Hadriae,* i. 3. 15) to Capricom as the 
mid-winter sign. Cic. Nat. D. 2. 44 (from Aratus) ‘Tum gelidum 
valido de pectore frigus anhelans Corpore semifero magno Capricomus 
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in orbe: Qnem cnm perpetno vestivît iumine Titan Bnimali flectens 
contorquet tempore curmm.’ The ‘ western waters/ as in Od. i. 28. 26. 
Lord Lytton thinks that in suggesting Capricom for their horoscope 
Horace is thinking of his narrow escape from shipwreck, Od. 3. 4. 28. 

22. impio connects the crimes of the mythological Salum with the 
bad influence of the planet which bears his name. Orelli shows from 
Manil. 2. 434 and 4. 698 that * tntela * was a technical term. 

23 . Saturno. Orelli and DilK. stem right in thinking that the 
dative feels the government both of ' eripuit ’ and of ‘ refulgens ’ in the 
sense of ‘ shining in the face of/ so as to counteract his influence. 

26 . ter, indefiniie, of several rounds of applause. The plural * theatris* 
generalizes, ' the people in crowded théâtres * ; in Od. i. 20, 3, where 
he refers to the event more particularly. hc uses the singular. We need 
not press the fact that there was at the time apparently only one 
theatre in Rome. Ritter thinks it necessary to join ‘ laetum theatris * = 

* quo gaudent theatra.’ For the phrase ‘crepuit sonum ’ cp. Propert. 4. 
10. 4 * manibus faustos ter crepuere sonos.* 

27 . truncus, Od. 2. 13 passim, 3. 4. 27, 3. 8. 8. 

28 . sustulerat. The indicative is a rhetorical exaggeration, * I was 
dead, had not Faunus stayed the blow,’ cp. Od. 3. 16. 3 * munierant . . 
si non risissent* ; Virg. G. 2. 133, Aen. 2. 55 ; sec Madv. § 348 c. 

Faunus, cp. i. 17. 2, 13, the god of the country, here probably as 
there identified with Pan, for Pan was the son of Hermes, which may 
explain the connection of ‘ Mercurialium.’ Horace attributes his escape 
in 3. 8. 7 to Bacchus : the constant part in ail his référencés to it is its 
ground, ' Dis pietas mea Et musa cordi est.* 

2 ü. Mercurialium. ^ Mercuriales * was the name of a ‘ collegium 
mercatorum’ at Rome, which was associated with the ‘cultus’ of 
Mercurius, the god of traflic, Cic. ad Quint. Fr. 2. 5, Liv. 2. 21, 27 : 
the Word was thus familiar to people’s ears as meaning ‘ favourites of 
Mercury.* Horace applics it in Sat. 2. 3. 25 to Damasippns, the 
connoisseur who could buy eveiything so as to make a profit, from old 
bronzes to estâtes ; and here (Mercury being identified with the Greek 
Hermes) to himself, as under the spécial protection of the god who 
was ‘ curvae lyrae païens/ Od. i. lo. 6, 3. ii. i, Epod. 13. 9, &c. Cp. 
also Od. 2. 7. 13, 



THE ODES OF HORACE: 

* 

ODE XVIII. 

* / hâve no ivory couches nor gîlded ceîling nor rare marhîes nor 
palace nor crowd of retainers. Yet I hâve honour and wit and the 
respect of those richer than 77 iyseîf aitd I am contented. You lay 
house to hou se as if you were to live for ever, The îand is not large 
enough, you must build in the» sea, Nayy you must pluck up your 
neighbours la^idmark dnd drive out your own client to misery. Yet 
more surcly than any house you are building the grave aivaits you. 
Think of that limit — the grave^ where you and your poor neighbours^ 
oppressor and opprcssed, are on ait equality^ 

Horace opposes two pictures : one, of himself, contented and happy 
with his farm and his poetry ; the other, of some rich man so full of 
plans for building and increasing his property as to forget dcalh and to 
commit wrong and robbery. Ode 1 5 complained of lhe great growth 
of the villas of the wealthy on the ground of the waste of land which 
was wanted for agriculture. This Ode touches on another evil incidentad 
to this passion, the unjust and cruel éjection of small owners from their 
ancestral properties. It is this which givcs the spécial colour to the 
usual satire on the folly of leaving dealh out of our calculations. Death 
is not only more certain than ail our plans — he is the great cqiializer 
and redresser of wrongs. 

With the picture of the grasping proprietor compare Sallust^s ex- 
pressions where he is tracing that alienation of classes which led to the 
civil wars, Jng. 41 ‘ populus militia atque inopia urgebatur ; praedas 
bellicas imperatores cum paucis diripiebant ; interea parentes aut parvi 
liberi militum ut quisque potentiori confinis erat sedibus pellebantur.* 

The early part of the Ode is not iinlike in expression a fragment (38) 
of liacchylides : — 

cl fioûv iràpfan coj^iar, ovt€ xpvfsos, ovre nop(J)lp€oi ràirrjrts, uXXd 
Bvpths tlfxev^s 

"MiOvaà T€ yXvKiia tcaî Boiurioiaiv (v aKv<poiaiv dîvos 

Compare also Virg. G. 2. 4.61 foll., and Hor. Od. i. 31, 2. 16. 33-40. 

VMxei'^Hipponacteum, See Index of Métrés, 9, 

Line 1. ebur, used for furniture, as in Sat. 2. 6. 103 Mectos ebumos.’ 
The Schol^ however, are possibly right in taking the words as « * non 
eburnum nèque aureum lacunar.' Cp, Cic. Farad, i, 4 * marmorea tecta 
ebore et auro fulgentia.’ 
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2. reuidet, a. 5. 19; cp. Lncr. a. 37 ‘Nec domus argento fulget 
auroque renidet.’ 

laounar, * the panels of a ceiling,’ a. 16. ii. 

3. trabes Hymettiae premimt, &c., probably slabs of white marble 
from Mount Hymettus in Attica, used for the architrave, to rest on 
columns of the ‘giallo antico,* which was found in Nnmidia, *flavis 
Nomadtim metallis,’ Stat. Silv. i. 5. 36. 

4. Attali . . ocoupavi. This seeiïls only to mean *nor has some 
rich stranger left me a palace * ; ‘ the palace of an Attalus * being a way 
of saying * cl palace of enormous wealth,’ see on Od. 1. i. 12 ‘ Attalicis 
condicionibus.* It is possible that the expression carried with it also 
the memory lhat the last Attalus, in default of natural hcirs, had left 
his property to the Roman people. 

7. Iiaconîcas, Juv. Sat. 8. loi Spartana chlamys.’ Pliny names 
Laconia with Tyre and Gaetulia, as the localitics from whence the best 
purple dye was procured • N. H. 9. 60. 

8. trahunt, ‘ spin,’ Juv. 2. 54 ‘ vos lanam trahitis.* 
honestae, well born. 

clientae, a Plautine word, Mil. Glor. 3. 1. 193, &c. The two verses 
seem to couple two proofs of wealth, the ‘ maior turba clientinm ’ of 3. 
I. 13 with the *purpurarum usus’ of ib. 42. Acr. and Porph. taik of 
the clients’ wives hclping the ‘ matrona ’ to weave a ‘ laticlave * for the 
master ‘ in spem gerendorum magistratuum,’ but this looks like a picture 
of a simpler tirae than that described in the text. 

y. fides, ^honesty.’ 

10. benigna vena, A. P. 409 ‘ divite vena ’ : the metaphor is froni 
mining. 

11. me petit, ‘ seeks my friendship.* 

14. unicis Sabinis, ‘ my single Sabine farm ’ ; ‘ praedia * is often 
nsed in the plural for one estate. With the * satis beatus’ cp. Epod. i. 
31 * Satis superque me benignitas tua Ditavit.’ Orelli observes that a 
Sabine farm did not rank very high in value, quoting Catull. 44. i * O 
funde noster, seu Sabine, seu Tiburs : Nam te esse Tiburtem autumant 
quibus non est Cordi Catullum laedere : at quibus cordi est Quovis 
Sabinum pignore esse contendunt.’ 

15. truditur dies die, * day treads on the heel of day,’ Epod. 1 7. 25 
* urget diem nox et dies noctem ’ ; Ter. Andr. 4. 4. 40 * fallacia alia 
aliam trudit.’ Conington suggests that this thought refers back to 
what précédés as well as on to what follows. The flight of time and 
the neamess of death is that which gives its point to the comparison of 
the two pictures. 

16. pergunt interire, as soon as they are new they begin to wane ; 
the inhnitive after * pergo ’ is found in prose.. 
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17 . tu. He singles ont an imaginary subject for the second pictnre, 
and addiesses him (using the second person as he has used the hrst for 
the sake of vividness, thongh he is describing a class) as though his 
crimes were acting before our eyes. Cp. 3. 24. 1-8. 

seoanda, probably of cutting the marble into slabs for the pavement, 
walls, &c. This was looked upon as a great invention of luxury, see 
Plin. N. H. 36. 6 * Primum marmoreos parietes habuit scena M. Scauri 
aedilis, non facile dixerim sectos an solidis glebis positos : nondum enim 
secti marmoris vestigia dn Italia. Sed quisquis primum invenit secare 
luxuriamque dividere importuni ingenii fuit/ 

18 . looaa, enter into contracts with the * redemptor,* Od. 3. i. 35, Epp. 
2. 2. 27. 

20 . urges, for the common accusative, such as ‘ opus,* H or. sub- 
stitutes the infinitive, of the work which is presscd on with this per- 
sévérance. 

21 . suznmovere litora, to thrust the shore forward, bid it move 
further on. 

22 . * Not rich enough to thy taste in the possession of the shore of 
the mainland.’ 

continente is also taken as * adjoining/ Orelli supports the présent 
use by Liv. 44. 28 * continent! litore.’ 

ripa, of the seashore, as in 3. 27. 23. 

28 . quid quod, used always to introduce some slronger argument or 
charge. Here it is équivalent to ‘ Nay, worse ! * 

usque proximos, tovs à€Î ôfjiopovs. 

• 24 , revellis, Fest. in v. Terminus * Numa Pompilius statuit eum qui 
terminum exararet et ipsum et boves sacrum esse.’ 

25 . olientium. Virgil places among the blackest crimes punished 
in Tartarus ‘ fraus innexa clienti,^ Aen. 6. 609. Cp. the law of the 
Twelve Tables, * Patronus si clienti fraudem fecerit sacer esto,* 

26 . salis, of the levity with which the crime is committed, as if the 
clientes right was no obstacle at ail. Compare the use of ‘ transilire,’ 
I. 3. 24, I. 18. 7. 

pellitur, the construction of the singular is to be classed with 
those collected on i. 3. 10. 

27 . 28 . deos . . natos. It is ail that is left to them. ‘Patemos^ 
gîves the additional aggravation that the home they are driven from is 
where their fathers dwelt before them. * Sordidos * makes the case 
harder by noting their poverty. 

29 . * Yet no mansion more certainly awaits the wealthy master than 
that one traced ont for him by the limit of Orcus greedy as himself.^ 

* Destinata * agréés with an ablative * aula,’ understood. Conington 
points out that the phraseology, ‘aula/ ‘destinata/ * lapacis/ is choseq 
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so as to snggest a comparison between Beath and the ‘ dives bénis * 
himself (see on 3. 24. 5), ‘Meantime Death more pnnctual than any 
contractor, more greedy than any encroaching proprietor, bas planned 
with his measuring*line a mansion of a different kind, wbich will infal-. 
libly be ready when the day arrives.' 

30 . Orci fine. Rittcr takes this as a local ablative^'in hnibus 
Orci/ quoting for the singnlar, Od. i, 34. ii ‘Atlanteus finis.* It is 
more probably instrumental, * by the limit of Orcus * being équivalent 
to *by Orcus, who sets a limit to ail things.* *Mors ultima linea 
rerum,’ Epp. i. 16. 79. Thcre may be a remembrance of the Gr. reXos 
Bavàroio. Tfat it shonld interféré to some extent with the personifi- 
cation would not, in interpreting Horace, be a fatal objection (see on 
I. 35. 21, 2. 16. 21). ‘Destinare ’ is ^specially used of tracing out the 
site for a building. Bentley quotes the Culex 391 ‘Conformare locum 
capit im piger hune et in orbem Destinât.* 

Other ways of taking the Unes are: (i) to make ‘destinata’ agréé 
with * fine * in the sense of ‘ than the end of Orcus already traced for 
him’; (2) to take ‘destinata’ as a nominative with ‘aula,’ *no house 
that he has planned awaits hiin more surely than the end of Orcus * ; 
(3) with Bentley to undersland * certior * of the comparative certainty of 
death to the rich and the poor. *■ Nulla certior (h. e. non certior) aula 
manet divitem herum [quam pauperem clientem] designata et descripta 
termino ipsius Orci (h. e. aeque spatiosa ac ipse Orcus).* AU these 
sacrifice a good deal of the personifi cation of Orcus, which seems to 
be implied in the remainder of the Ode, Bentley’s most of ail, so much 
so that he wishes to read * capacis.* It is to be observed that his inter- 
prétation really nécessitâtes this change, and this necessity is fatal to it. 
Death must, on his view, be represented as a boon, otherwise the sen- 
tence should hâve nin ‘ non certior manet pauperem quam divitem.* 

82 . quid ultra tendis recalls the * fine,* * Death has set the limit, 
why do you try to overpass it ’ ? , 

82 -end. * Nothing excludes and nothing exempts.’ The equality is 

enforced in the first clause by the opposition, ‘the pauper and the 
prince ’ ; in the second by the accumulation of the qualities that might 
be expected to make a différence, * no wit, no wealth * ; in the third and 
fourth by the double contrast (which has a direct application to the 
oppressor) between proud Tantalus and his mythic race who would 
escape death if they could, and the poor man who looks to it as the 
end of his toils. The matter is clenched by the suggestion of the last 
line that even for the poor man it is no matter of chpice. 

85 . Pyomethea, see on 2. 13. 37. We seem to bave a fresh point 
added to the legend here. The ‘satelles Orci* isCharon, as appears 
from the verb * revexit’ ; 
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86. Mo, Orciis. * Vocatus,’ &c., wonld hardly suit Charon. 

88. levage, after * vocatus/ 

40 . The form is like Thncyd. i. Ii8 aùràs (Apollo) ^vKK'^iptaBat 
tcal vapa/m\oi^fÂ«yos mî cucKtitos, Halm (in the third édition of Orelli) 
suggests that Horace was thinking of Aesop^s fable of the old man and 
Death, though the point there is different. 

, Ode XIX. 

The poet imagines himself (vv. 1-4) to hâve corne, while wandering 
in the hills, on Bacchiis amidst the Nymphs and Satyrs. He describes 
dramatically (as though he felt them at the moment) the effects of the 
sight : the fresh terror Ôé Û€ol <f>aiP€(7Ûai hapyn^, Hom. 11 . 20. 

Î31), the rush of inspiration; delightful, yct half painful, from its 
tumultuous excitement. Then he finds the way of relief. lîe may sing 
the praiscs of Bacchus ; of his power to bless those whom he loved and 
destroy his enemies ; his power over inanimate nature, over noxious 
beasts, over the giants, over the monsters of Hades. * 

Compare Od. 3. 25. They both seem to be attcmpts to catch some- 
thing of the inspiration oi a Greek dilhyramb. That Ode has a purpose ; 
the présent one is a mere study. There is no reason to believe that it 
is a reproduction of any single original. The art of its composition, 
the climax through which the célébration of Bacchus’ triumph rises, 
and the studiedly quiet conclusion after the abrupt bursts of the be- 
ginning, as though the strained mînd had found relief and the * turbida 
laetitia ’ run itself clear, are Horatian rather than Greek. 

DilB. suggests that Horace had been latcly reading Euripides’ 
Bacchae. That he had read it is pretty certain. 

Line 1 . remotis, absolute, Har away from the ways of mon.’ 
rupibus : he is a mountain god, Soph. O. T. 1105. 

2 . crédité posteri, cp. Epod. 9. ii ‘posteri negabitis.* 

8. aures aoutas. The epithet is for the eye ; * the sharp-pointed 
ears.* That the Satyrs were listening is implied in the sélection of their 
eàrs as the part which the poet saw. For the Nymphs and Satyrs in 
this conjunction see i, i. 31 ‘ Nymphammque leves cum Satyris chori.’ 

6, turbidum laetatur. Meineke compares an expression of Phere- 
crates, Fr. 2 ytXSnrra koL xaipovra nàt reBoXcapiipov, 

7 . parce Liber. He prays the god to moderate the violence of the 
oveimastering Mowatr^és, not to strike him with the terrible thyrsus, 
the blows of which inspired the Bacchic frenzy. 
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9. fas . . est. Bentley was dissatisfîed with the boldness of this 
assertion following on the * trépidât ’ and * parce,* and wished to read 
* sit.* But see what has been said in the Introduction to the Ode. It 
îs the expression of joy at finding a vent for his overwrought feelings. 

pervicaoes, ‘untiring.* 

Thyiadas (from 6v€iv)f a name of the Bacchantes. 

10. Cp. Eur. Baccli. 706 foll. ‘'AWrj dè vàpSrjK h védov Ka$fjK€ 7§î, j 
/cai rÿôe Kfyfjvrjv è^ài'TjK oïvov Oeôs* | Ôffais ôè Aev/cov irwfMTOs v6$o$ 
irap^i'f j dicpoiai SaKTv\ot(ri ZiapLoiaai 'xQùva | ydXaKTos kcrpLovs fîxov' ète 
ôè Kiaaivojv | Odpaœv yXvKéîat péXiros eara^ov ftoaL See also ib. 142. 

11. trnnci*» cavis. The resemblance to the passage just quoted 
from Eur. Bacch. makes it very probable that ‘trunci’ is used here 
of the hollow thyrsns. If it is of he trunks of trees, compare the 
golden âge in Virg. E. 4. 30, when ‘ durae quercus sudabunt roscida 
mella.’ 

13. beatae, piedicativ^^. The song is to be of Ariadne*s apotheosis, 
as wcll as of the transformation of her crown into a star. 

14. honorem, her ornamcnt, hcr crown, the ‘ Gnosia ardentis Stella 
coronae,’ Virg. G. i. 222. See the stoiy in Ov. Met. 8. 176. For 
the use of * honos,* cp. Virg. Aen. 7. 814 ‘ regius ostro Velet honos 
humeros.' 

tecta Penthei, Eur. Bacch. 633 Zwpjar* x^/^Sfe awreOpà- 

pcorat S* â-rrav, 

36. Lycurgi, Ilom. II. 6. 130 foll., Soph. Ant. 955. 

17. This refers to his conquest of India. The powers of nature aided 
him in the enterprise ; the Orontes and Hydaspcs tumed their streams 
at the touch of his thyrsus that he might cross them, and the sea grew 
calm before him. Nonnus Dionysiaca 13. 123. 

flectis can only be used of ‘ mare ’ by a zcugma. 

barbarum, sc. * Rubrum vel Indicum.* 

18. separatis, as ^ remotis/ v. i. 

uvidus, opposed to ‘ siccus,* 4. 5. 39 ; ptppcypiivoSf 0 p€xB(is, 
Eur. El. 326. 

20. Bistonidum. The Bistones (fem. Bistonis, plur. Bistonides) 
were a tribe of Thrace, a chief home of the Dionysiac cultus. Bacchus 
is represented as twisting vipers in their hair without injury to himself 
or them sine fraude,* cp. Carm. S. 41). Cp. Eur. Bacch. loi foll. 

28. Bhoetum, 3. 4. 55. Nauck thinks that Rhoetus owes his 
sélection to the assonance * Rhoetum retorsisti.* 

leouis, actually in the form of a lion. See Hom. Hymn. 6. 44, 
Eur. Bacch. 1019 <pavrj$ •ïïvp^Xiyofv ôpaaBcu 

25. quamquam, qualifying what précédés, *and yet* 'Sed* is again 
adversative to this concession 
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m6dia8q.ue. The * qne' misplaced, as in v. 32 ; see on i. 30. 6, 
aHI !s a question whether ' idem * or * médius ’ is the main predicate. In 
former case the verse will mean, * Thou wast the same (i.e. equally 
vigorous and suçcessful) in the midst of peace and in the midst of war.* 
In the latter we must interpret with Orelli, ‘ médius* midway betwcen 
peace and war,* meaning ‘ equally adapted for peace and war.* No real 
parallel has been qiioted for the expression ; the sense is the same as 
Virgil’s 'pacisque bonas bellique ministras,* Aen. 11. 658, quoted by 
Orelli. 

29. insons, without attempting to harm you. 
aureo cornu, as Bacchus is represenied on the stage, Eur. Bacch. 
920-922. Cp. ib. 100. 

80. atterens, wagging his tail, moving it from side to side on the 
groiind — üoxvm — in plcased récognition at Bacchus’ approach; or = 
‘ atterens tibi,’ of a dog rubbing itsclf against a master or friend. It is 
not the same action as Virgil*s ‘caudamque remulcens subiecit pavi- 
tantem utero* (Aen. ii. 812) of a wolf slinking away in terror. 

31. trilingui ore, probably the longue of each of his three mouths, 
as VirgiVs ‘latratu trifaiici,’ Aen. 6. 417. See on 2. 13. 33. For thç 
intentional dulness of this stanza see Introd. and cp. the end of 3, 5. 


Ode XX. 

* Horace will stay no longer on earih ; he wtll mount into tke clear 
air ofheaven and laugh at his detractors. He whom the envions world 
despises, but whom Maecenas loves, will not die the common death of 
mcn. Already he feels himself changing to a swan. AU the world shall 
see him and hear his music : funeral rites hâve no meaning for himl 

The Ode may be described as an amplification of Ennius* epitaph on 
himself: 

*Nemo me lacrymis decoret, neque funera fletu 
Faxit. Cur? volito vivus per ora virum.* 

Compare VirgiVs imitation of the same (G. 3. 8) : 

‘ Tentanda via est qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo victorque virum volitare per ora.’ 

, Ode doubtless owes its place at the end of a Book to its general 
râmnce to Horace and his lyric famé ; but it does not look as if it 
haâ been written for such a purpose,- as Cd. 3. 30, Epp. i. 20. Its 
feeling seems really to lie in vv. 4-8. 
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Line 1. non usitata, *qnia primas Romanae fidicen l3Tae,* Orelli. 

2. biformis, a poet and yet a swan. 
liquidum, * clear/ opposed to the damp and heavy atmosphère of 
earth. Cp. * udam spemit humum,* 3. 2. 24. 

4. invidiaque maior, above the range of envy. It is to attain this 
that he will leave the throng of men. For the use of ‘que* after a 
négative clause see on i. 27. 16, 2. 12. 9. 

5. urbes = the hauiits of men. 

pauperum sanguis parentnm, the very words of the * invidi/ as 
Sat. 1.6.46 ‘ Nunc ad me redeo libertino pâtre natum, Quem rodunt 
omnes libertino pâtre natum.* ‘ Sanguis/ as ‘ regius sanguis/ 3. 27. 65 ; 
‘sanguis deorum/ 4. 2. 13. 

6. quem vocas dileote, ‘whom tLou callest dear friend.* To the 
name given him by the envions crowd, he opposes that given him by the 
one whose judgment he most values. This is the interprétation of the 
Scholiast. Cp. (with Pitter) Maecenas* expression of affection for 
Horace in the epigrara preserved in the Suetonian life of the poet : ‘Ni 
te visceiibus meis Horati Plus iam diligo/ &c. It must be confessed 
that the séparation of ‘ dilecte * from ‘ Maecenas * is harsh ; and such 
passages as Ov. Am. i. 7. 19 ‘Quis mihi non “ demens,” quis non mihi 
“ barbare ” dixit ’ ? hardly reach the boldness of the vocative in this 
place. But this seems préférable to the alternîtive of making ‘ vocas * 
mean * ad te vocas.’ In ail the passages quoted in which * vocare * is 
really used absolutely in the sense of ‘ to invite/ it seems to be a collo- 
quialism for ‘ to ask to dinner/ and Orelli allows that in this meaning 
‘ sententia sane parasite quam poeta dignior foret.’ 

8. cohibebor, 2. 14. 9. 

9. ‘ The skin roughens and shrinks to my legs, as they also shrink 
into the legs of a bird.’ Notice the antithetical ‘ asperae . . leves ’ : 
see on i. 36. 16. 

11. superne. The e is short, as in Lucr. 6. 543 and 596 : see 
Wagner s Plaut. Aulul. Introd. p. xxiii. 

13. notior, so Keller edits, following the readings of B and A 
(though ‘corrected’ in the latter by a second hand to ‘otior’). A 
large number hâve ‘ ocior.* The hiatus in that case must be defended 
by the same considérations as ‘periref in 3. 5. 17; the caesura sépa- 
râtes two parts üf an asynartete verse. Bentley proposed ‘ tutior,’ and 
Lachmann follows him, not to avoid the hiatus, but on the ground that 
Horace would hâve felt the bare comparison of his dight to that of 
Icarus to be ill-omened. Cp. 4. 2. 2 foll. But it is not here as ttee 
an effort of his genius, which might be unsuccessfiâ, of which he is 
speaking. He says that by his pbetic famé he will be known to further 
régions (or that he will travel &ster) than if he had the wings of Icarus. 

X59 
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The fate of Icarua is not in question. ‘Daedaleo,’ not a needless 
patronymîc; but i. q. *ope Daedalea,* 4. a. a, *IcaruS| who had 
Daedalus to make wings for him.’ 

14. gemeutis, a. 13. 14, 3. 4. 30. The names seem to be selected, 
as DilK remarks, in stanza 4 as those of strange and barbarous peoples, 
in stanza 5 for distance— east, north, west. 

15. oanorus aies. The ‘white’ (v. 10 ) and ‘tuneful’ bird is not 
named, but is clearly the swan. Cp. 4. 3. 19 ‘ O mutis quoque piscibus 
Donatura cycni si libeajt sonum * ; ib. 2. 25 * Dircaeum cycnum ’ ; Virg. 
E. 9- *7- 

17. qui dissimulât, fears, though he tries to hide his fear. 

19 . peritus. Orelli takes this proleptically, ‘ when he learns any- 
thing shall leam of me.^ Ritter thinks there is a distinction drawn 
between the Spaniard and Gaul as already * periti,* and the barbarous 
Colchian, &c. 

20 . Bhodani potor. For the lorm of expression sce on 3. 10. i ; cp, 

4 . Jt 5 * 21 . 

21. inazd funere, there must be no dirge, for there will be none to 

bury. See Ennius’ epitaph in Introd. ^ 

24 . supervacuos, ‘unmeaning.* The Word is not found before 
Horace ; Cicero uses ^ supervacaneus.* 


t$0 



BOOK III. 

Odb I. 

‘ Hear the teaching of tlie Musàs, ye ihat are fit to receîve it. AU 
hu 7 Han greatness is bounded. Kings ai'c above us^ but Jove is above 
kings; men may diffcr in wealtk and ranky but Death makes no dis- 
tinction, To one 2üko has the swo-^d of Damoclès above kis head no 
feasts wiîl taste sweet, no mtisic bring sleep ; y et sleep may be had in 
pensants'' cots or on a shcuîy river bank. Moderate your desires. It is 
not the desire for %vhat is enou^h forlife that puts the trader s happiness 
at the mercy of a stormy sea, or the farmer's at the mercy of the 
weathcr, 7 'he rich proprietor^ iveary op the samcness of the dry' landf 
builds houses out inio the sea ; but fear and conscience and care are not 
to bc escapcd ; marbles and purple and iostly wines cannot take away 
a pang. Do not ask me^ then^ to change my happy Sabine valley for 
palace that will only bring on me envy, and wealth that only iucreaseï, 
iroublel 

The exordium suits the beginning of a Book, and also indicates that 
the Ode or Odes which follow hâve some spécial dignity. The sequfipve 
of six Odes in the same inetre, and dealing with thfe same general snb- 
ject, is by itself sufficiently different from the poètes usual practice to 
attract remark. Diomedes, in his account of Horace^a métrés, treats 
them as one continuons poem, numbering Ode 7 as 2 ; and both MStô. 

' and Scholiasts aie inclined to press, beyond the bounds of probabîlityt 
the connection between one Ode and another (see Introd. to Ode 3, an^ 
note on 4. i ). The imity, however, of general purpose is obvions. Thfe 
ends social, moral, religions, political, which a good govemment wonld 
«et before itself in Rome are reviewed, and it is more than once pro- 
mised that Caesar’s régime is to compass them. The. Odes fall by their 
subject, as well as by rcsemblances of detail, into the same period as 
Odes 1 5, 16, 1 8 of Book ii, and Ode 24 of this Book. 

The chief internai évidences of date are the referenees in Ode 6 ié 
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the^lAîll recent Belliim Actiacni^ <w. 13-16: cp. 4. 37, 3$) and to 
>f the censorian power (b. c. 28 : see Introd. to Od. 
of * Angnstus * in 3. ii, if it is held to fix that Ode 
after Jannary, B. c 27, wiien that title was conferred by the senate on 
Octavianns, will still leave it within the general period assigned to the 
others. 

Lines 1 - 4 . ' The <yowd of men and women are beyond my teaching ; 
listen to me, maidens and boys.’ This idea is partly clothed in the 
languagc of a hierophant bidding the uninitiate avaunt at the commence- 
inent of mysteries. We must not, however, look for the metaphor in 
every word of the stanza. It is the epithet * profannm * that seems first 
to snggest it. As the mysteries are those of the Muses, the vehicle of 
théîr proclamation will be * carmina.* The audience are to be * virgines 
puerique,* not tecause the chorus that sang hymns in honour of a god 
fCariîi. S, 6) must be so composed, for this would be to introd uce a 
second metaphor ; but because it was to the young and simple that the 
poet would address his precepts of moderate living, of courage, justice 
|ind piety; We seem to hâve an écho, and an interprétation, of fhe 
imagery of this place in Epp. i. 19. 32 foll. ‘ Hune [sc. Alcaeum] ego 
pon alio dictum prius ore Latinus Volgavi fidicen ; iuvat immemorata 
ferentem Ingenuis oculisque legi manibusque teneri.* Verses i, 2 con- 
taîn the two proclamations customary at solemn rites, the first to wam 
pway îtaproper hearers, ?/cas €*as So-tis à\iTp 6 s, Callim. H. in Apoll. 2, 
f î’roçul O.procul este profani,* Virg. Aen. 6. 258 ; the second enjoinîng 
prfipcred silence on those that remained, Arist. Thesm. 39 ttSs 

Hjjhriw Kfà /5 ffréfia <rvyK\€iaas, Tibull. 2. 2. I ‘ Dicamus bona verba . . 
Quiw^S -ades lingua vir mulierque fave,* Virg. Aen. 5. 71 * Ore favete 
omnes.^ Cp. especially Arist. Ran. 353 foll. 'Eliprifiuy xp^ Kà^iaraffSai 
Tof», 4/xcrfpo(at xoporerty | oerrty &ir€ipos roiSfvde \ 6 ywv fj yvinpip fiij KoSa- 
^€^€1 I yivvaiojv èpyia MovcrSfv pLiyr' €Î 5 €v iii}r kx 6 p€va€V 
• 2 . no|| prius audita. The iniliated are to reçoive a new révélation. 
The metaphor, if we are to interpret it, would seem to include the two 
idéas, that the Odes which follow are to be of a higher mood than 
their predecessors, and that the wisdom which they convey is strange 
to the âge. 

3 . Husarum saoerdos^ a natural description of a poet. Theoc. 161, 
29 yLovüéw Upoîfî (firwpfjTasj Virg. G. 2. 175 *Musae quarum sacra 
fero.* y/it 

^ach oyer his owfi fiock ; i. e. his sway is limited. 
grêg^ licatise 'kihgs àte’^iroi/ifvér KaSïv. Foé the construction 
imperium est i» greges,* cp. 4. 4. 2 'regnum in aves.’ Orelli quotes 
5é 7. Il ^ Si que^ imperi est in te mihi.’ 


Augustus* exercise t 
name 
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7 » 8. * Of Jfove, whose gîory and power dwarf tho8©«>f the gnÿatest Wngs.* 

8. superoilio, after Hom. IL z. 5^8 $ tctù levca^l^crof (m* l'cv^c 
Kpovim . , fjUytxv b* i\iki(ty''OKvfiirop, Virg. Aen. ïo, 

9-14. ‘ Men may differ in fortune d|wing life. One possesses broad 
acres; anothei, if he is a candidate for office, can offer higb birth; a 
third is a novus homo,” but bas higher personal réputation ; a fourth 
bas a larger number of clients on wbose votes be can reckon.* 

9. est ut, Mt may be that,' as ‘non est ut,* Epp. i. la. 2. ït is 
needless witb Bentley to alter to ‘ esto.* The concessions are balanced 
in Ibe apodosis 'aequa leg^,* Scc.J'^ t ff'rt y 4^^ - / 

vlro vir, * man than man/ but they do not thereby rise above tbe 
conditions of humanity. Cp. tbe samc empbasis on àviffp in Soph,r 
O. T. 498 folL 4 plv o^v Zeès è t’ *Âir4X.«>wv (wtroi lecà rà $poTwv | eI54Tfÿ< < 
àv^pwv b* oTi yâvTis vXiov fj 'yù piperai | xpiffis ovk tijriv à\ri9^s* 

àv (ro<piav { irapapélipeitv àvijp. ^ 

latius, i. e. ‘per ampliorem fundum.’ ^ itr*^ 

10. arbusta, tbe trees on which vines are to betraineoT ordinet^ 
sulcis describes tbe usual mode of planting them. ‘ Pone ordine vîtes, * 
Virg. £ I. 74, ‘plantas deposuit sulcis,’ G. 2. 24. ffnitMÊf 

11. descendat, an habituai word witb a Roman d rank for goinjl 
from bis own bouse, wbich would be on one of tbe heigbts, to tbt^ 
forum, tbe Campus Martius, dre. Cic. Pbil. 2. 6 ‘Hodie non descendit 
Antonius.* Probably, also, witb some feeling of tbe idiomatic use of 

‘ descendere,' as icaé^Ktiv, KartXBciVy ‘ in aciem,’ ‘ in dimicalionem,!^ 

* apud Actium descendenti in aciem,’ Suet. Aug. 96. 

14. Nécessitas, 1. 35. 17, 3. 24. 6. 

16. sortxtur, ‘ casts lots about,’ ‘décidés their fate by lot’ 

Aen. 3. 376 *sortitur fata deum rex.’ 

16. oapax urna, 2. 3. 25 foll. 

17. super impia cervioe, see on 1. 15. 19 ‘adulteros erînes.^ Th^ 
wicked man bas, in bis conscience, as it were a sword of Damoclès 
hanging over bis head which spoils ail pleasure to bim. The referen<?e 
is to tbe acted parable by wbich, according to Cic. Tusc. 5Î ai, Dio- 
n3rsius proved to bis datterer Damoclès ‘nibil esse ei beatum cui semper 
aliquis terror impendeat’ 

18. Sioulæ dapes, ‘ a banquet such as was set before Damoclès ’ ^ 
^conquisilissimae epulae,’ Cic, Tusc. 5. 21. Sicilian banquets were 
famed. Plat. Rep. 3, p. 404 D XvpOKOffioar rpàm^av «cd SiüccXi/cÿv 

Xiav tipov, 

19. non elaborabunt, for ail tbe labour spent on tbem, they will not 
procure bim tbe |ast€ of sweetness.^* (W 

20. avium, of tbe aviaries of singing birds, a luxuxy of Romain 
houses. See Plin. N, H. 10. 7a, 17. 6, 
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* 121. zedi&eent ; as if sleap had ded from him and refused to retam. 
a^reatitua 'vitorxaa, the genitive seems, as Orelli says» to be con- 
with ^somnos’ and ^ domos.’ See on l. 5. 5. 

2 % litU3Ülft«, Mow-roofed/ as ^humiles casas/ Virg. £. 2. 29. 

24 , Temjpa, for any valley, as, in a similar connection, Virg. G. 2. 469 
Mugitusque ,boiun ^llesque sub arbore somni.’ 

^ 5 ~ 28 . ‘ Nature wants îittle. He wno limits his desires to that will 
|tot bave sbips on every sea, so tbat every storm sbould disquiet bim ; 
nor large vineyards anÙ farms, so tbat bail or drougbt sbould ruin bim.* 

26 . Ëpod. 2.6* neque borret iratum mare.* 

27 . Aroturi impetus. Virg. G. i. 204 joins him with the Haedi, 
as marking a stormy lime of year; ‘ IV Kal. Nov. Arcturus vespere 
occidit: ventosus dies/ Columel. ii. 2. tfUtl. 

28 . Haadi, Virg. Aen. 9. 668 ‘ Quantus ab occasu veniens pluvialibus 
Haedis Verberat imber humuin.’ 

' 29 - 2 U* Cp. Epp. I. 8. 5 foll. ‘Haud quia grando Contuderit vîtes 
oleamque momoiderit aestus,* &c. The faim has broken its promise of 
jrield (cp. Epp. i. 7. 87 *spem mentita seges,’ and contrast Od. 3. ï6. 
JO,/seg§,l^is certa fides*), and the fruit* trees are rcpresented as always 
able (‘ nunc,* Miunc,* ‘ nunc*) to excuse themselves, and throw the blâme 
qn the weather. 

S 2 . aidera, the beat attributed to the Dogstar. Epod. 16. 61 ‘ nul- 
liüs astri Gregem aestuosa torret impotentia.* 

83 . contracta pisces, &c. Variously taken of the ‘ piscinae ma- 
rinae ’ in which the fish find themselves inclosed, and of the sea at large, 
whicb is rcpresented as narrowed by the number of villas built into it. 
The latter is more probable, and the hyperbole is not greater than 
3. 24. I, 

34 . iactis molibus ; cp. the description of the process in Virg. Aen. 
9. 710 foll, ^(^ualis in Euboico Cumarum litore quondam Saxea pila 
cadit, magnis quam molibus ante Constructam pelago iaciunt,* &c. 

35 . oaementa are the rough stones and rubble used for fillmg the 
cavities of walls or the foundations of buildings. Horace represents 
the builder (‘redemptor*), with a large staff of assistants (‘frequens*), 
the servants of the owner (‘ famulis and the owner himself, as ail 
.«ngaged in hurrying on the work. 

86. terrae fastidioaus, like * parum locuples continente ripa,* 2. 18. 
2a, except that bere it is the sense of weariness, tbere of greed, that is 
prominent, 

87 . Hiime, the forebodings of his own imagination. 

Il 4 8èl thby can clamber into the villa built out in the water, 

by the same entraqce as the master. 

neoue deodditi &c., the marine villa is lost in the général idea of 
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the împossibility of flying from care. With the whole «tanza cp. a. ï6* 
ai foll. and see note there. The réminiscence of Lacretîus (a. 47 folî.) 
is more evident'in this place than in that* ‘Timor et Minae’ recaHs 
‘ metus hominum, curaeque sequaces,’ and in the following stanza we 
may bear the écho of ‘neque fnlgorem reverentiir ab auro, Nec clamm 
vestis splendorem pnrpareai.’ 

41 . quodsi, &c. The application of the moral professedly to him^ 
self, really to those whose desires are not as moderate. 

dolentem, in body or mind. Cp. Epp. i. 2. 46 foll. ‘Quod satis est 
ciii contingit nihll amplius optet. Non domus et fundus non aeris 
acervus et auri Aegroto domini deduxit corpore febres Non anîmo curas.* 
Phrygius lapis, a famous marble, white with red spots, brought 
from Synnada in Phrygia. Cp. esp. Stat. Silv. i. 5. 37. 

43 . nsus, like other expressions of the Ode, seems to be due to 
Virg. G. 2. 466 * Nec casia liquidi corrumpitur usus olivi.* Conington 
(in loc.) points ont that the two constructions are not exactly parallel. 
The ‘ wcaring of piirple * is the subjcct of ‘ delenit * in sense as well as 
grammar; but the hypallage which makes ‘sidéré clarior* agréé with 
‘usiis* rather lhan with ‘purpurarum* (cp. 3. 21. 19 ‘iratos reghmt 
apices,’ and Epod. 10. 12 and 14), is the same as that by which Virgil 
attributes to the ‘ usus olivi * the adultération which happened to the 
oil itself. 

44 . Achaemenium, Persian. See on 2. 12. 21. 

45. invidendis, 2. 10. 7 ‘caret invidenda Sobrius aula.’ 

novo ritu, ‘ after the modem fashion.* Cp. Od. 2. 15. 10-20, 2. 18. 
1-5. The ‘ atrium ’ was the réception room of a great house (cp. Epp. 
I, R. 31 ‘ Atria servantem postico falle clientem’), and the chief care 
was spent on its adornment ; so that the ideas of the two Unes will be 
exactly parallel to Virg. G. 2. 461-463 ‘ Si non ingentem foribus domus 
alta superbis Mane salutantum totis vomit aedibus undam, Nec varios 
inhiant pulchra testudine postes.* 


47 . perxputem ; for construction see on i. i 
Lycaeo.’ ^ U u- 

OSB II. 


^ 2 ‘Lncretilem mutât 

U oi.'. . 'CW. 


A picture of the old Roman character for the imitation of the young. 
Compare with it Od. 4. 9. 34 to end. * Hardness^ io be leamt early in 
the school of actual warfare — courage — virtue^ selfinvolved and inde* 
pendent ofpopular rewards—the power of silence' 

Line X. amieè pati. An extension of the more (xmimon * lente ferre,* 
‘ clementer ferre,’ Cic. ‘ Amice * is the reading of ali the oldest MSS„ 
including V. .The words of Acron, * Hanc oden ad «micos generalker 
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steî-îbit 'ItrooM not necessarily implj that he rcad * amicî/ but that bb 
took * ^ice ’ for a vocative, and as an address not to a spécial friend^ 
bot to any ihat should read the Ode. 

2. robiaatui^ predi^Evê, so that ifii«*lta'ut and the 

epithets * robustus/ * acri ’ answer to one another in Horace*s manner» 

, boy>«iibQjuld leam to bear and welcoüM^ the restraints of poverty, and 
grow haidy in the sharp school of warfare.* 

' 4. vexet, 4. 14. 23^Mmpiger hostium vexare turmas/ 

6. hostiois, for the form see on 2. 1. i * civicum/ For the picture of 
the wife and daughter looking fiom the wall on the combat cp. Hom. IL 
3. 134 foll., 22. 462 foll., Virg. Aen. ii. 475. 

8* adiilta, sc. ^nubilis.’ 

9. eheu, her sigh as she breathes the prayer * ne,' &c» 

10. aponsus regius, ^ accipiendum de alius regis ioederati hlio, ut 
Coroebus (Virg. Aen. 2. 341) propter Cassa..dram Tiojam venerat,' Orell. 

asperom tactu, ‘ dangerous to rouse,* ‘ aspera tigns,* i. 23. 9. 

11. cruenta, that makes its way in blood. 

18. Tyrt. 7, i Tcôi/dpevat 7clp koKqv kyl vpofmxoïiTi irtaoura | àvSj>* 
àyaOàv itfpl p varpiSi puipvàp.€vov, 

14. mors, taking up the last word, * mori.^ JDeat/i the coward cannot 
escape, though he may refuse * the death for his country which is sweet 
and beautiful.* ’ The verse seems like a translation of Simonides (65. ed. 
Bergk) 6 S* aZ Oàvaros icix^ Koi tov 

virum, used apparently wuh no emphasis, as ‘ agrestium virorum,* 
3. I. 21. 

16, timido tergo, see on i, 15. 19. 

17-20. * The virtuous man cannot know the disgrâce of def^at ; not 
merely he cannot be disgraced, he cannot be defeated. And the honours 
(high offices) which he gains hâve no stain on them as is the case with 
those gained in the Comitia.* 7'hese two paradoxes are explained by a 
third, ^ the consulship which he fills is neither taken up nor resigned in 
accordance with the shifting wind of popular favour.’ In the same 
strain Horace tells Loliius that his soûl is * Consul non unius anni Sed 
quoties bonus atque fidus ludex honestum praetulit utili,’ 4. 9. 39. He 
has clothed in Roman language the Stoic paradox that the wise man is 
' ajj^ways a king, cp. Epp. i, i. 107, Sat. i. 3. 136, and see on Od. 2. 2. 9. 

te composition of it in Cicero, Acad. Quaest, 4. 44, and the 
^ anecdote which he tells, * Albinum qui tum praetor esset, cum Cameades 
etfi'Stoicus Diogenes ad Senaluiû in Capitolio starent, iocantem Cameadi 
dixisse ; Ego tibi praetor esse non videor quia sapiens non sum . . tum 
ille, Huic Stoico non videris.’ See also another tum given to it in Cic. 
Tusc. 4. 23, 31. 

JL7. repubMfb technical word for losing an élection. 
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18 , iutaminatiS; a iéN MSS. read ^ încontaminatis,* which Bentley is 
inclined to support. *• Intaminatus * is an ân’o^ X€7., but t'ormed naturaily 
from the obsolète * tamino ’ (Fest. s. v.), found in ‘ contamino/ * at- 
tamino.* 4 â n 4 m%mkêk é 

fulget, cp. 3. i6. 31 *Fiilgentem imperio ferlilis Africae/ 

20 . popularis aurae, a cosntnon metaphor ; * ventus popularis/ Cic. 
Clu. 47, ‘aura favoris popularis/ Liv. 22. 26. In Virgirs ^gaudenÿ 
popularibus auris,* Aen. 6. 817, the idea is of a favouring wind, here it 
is of the cbangeableness of the wind. Compaie the usesof vpfvfxa and wori* 

21 . Compare ♦he epigram of Simonides on those who fell with Lconi- 
das (98. ed. Bergk) OùSè reBvàai Bavàvnsy inci a<p>* àpcr^ HaBvncpBe | 
HvBaiyova^ àvàyei SâffMTos *AtS€ù), Virg. Aen. 9. 641 ‘Macte nova 
virtute, puer; sic itur ad astra/ 6. 130 ‘ardens evexit ad aethera virtus’ 
(with Conington s note). It is here at least only an immortality of famé 
that is promised. Cp. 3. 30 . 6 * Non omnis moriar/ 4. 8. 28 ‘ Dignum lande 
virum Musa vetat moii : CaeloMusa beat/ with the verses before and after. 

22 . negata, * pennis non homini datis/ i. 3. 35. There is no way, 
but Virtue makes one. Ovid, probably imitating this, Met. 14. 113 
* Invia virtuti nulla est via.* 

temptat iter, probably from Virg G. 3. 8 ‘ Temptanda via est qua 
me quoque possim Tollere humo/ as that is from Ennius. 

, 23 . udam, opp. to ‘ liquidum aethera/ 2. 20. 2, &c. #0/ . 

25 . The self-restraint that can keep a secret is praised as one of the 
old Roman virtues. Compare i. 18. 16 *arcani Fides prodiga/ Sat. I. 
4. 84 * commissa tacere Qui nequit, hic niger est/ &c. and Volleius over 
Philippus’ wine, 'dicenda tacenda locutus/ Epp. i. 7. 72. The wording 
is apparently from the verse of Simonides (66) iait koX aiyài ojcivbvpov 
ytpasy which Plutarch (Apophlh. Reg. et lmp., Aug.7) mentions Augustué 
as quoting. The mysteries of Ceres are used merely as an illustration. 

27 - 30 . Cp. Aesch. S. c. T. 602 foll. yàp (vvta&às irXoïov 
op^p I vavTaicn O^ppLoh xal iravoxipyiq^ rtvi | ôKouKtv àpdpSfv ahv BtowrviTTtip 
yipiif and the same idea in Soph. Ant. 372, Eur. El. 1354, Xen. Cyrop, 
8 I. 9. 

29 . Diespiter, see on x. 34. 5. The archaic name is said to be 
specially appropriate here as having bcen used in solemn formulae, as 
when Zevs opKios was called to witness treaties or vows. 

30 . inoesto, i. 12. 59 'parum castis,’ Carm. S. 42 'castus/ of im- 

purity contracted whether by cérémonial or moral faulis.^.. # * f* t ^ 

32 . deseruit, * lias given up the puxasuit.’ 

pede claudo. Retributiori is ècrrcpotroivo?, hcrtpotpBàpo's, in the 
Greek poets. Her ‘ halting foot ’ seems to be Horace’s own ; possibly 
he had in his eyes Homer’s description of the A^rot who limp after the’ 
§teps of'Arv, II. 9. 503, 
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Ods III. 

* De Justitia et Con^^Ha* Firniikis %f câi^r^acterized in 

vv. 1-8. It is the virtue by which Pollux and Hercules, and Augustus 
and Bacchus, rose to heaven, by which Romiilus overcame the opposition 
of Juno, and won immortality for hinaself and world-wid^e empire for 
Rome. Justice is not àbsent from the early stanzas of the Ode, for it is 
a jnst as well as a firm purpose which is glorified in them ; but it is the 
key-note of Juno’s speech, vv. 18-68. She yields to the persevering pur- 
pose of Romiilus and of Rome. Her wrath was against the ‘periura 
Priami domus,’ the * unjust judge,’ v. 19, the promise- brcaker. v. 22, the 
violator of the laws of hospitality and of marriage, v. 25. They hâve 
been punished, and she is satisficd. As long as beasts of the field hide 
their whelps on the tombs of Prîam and Paris, the Capitol may stand in 
its glory. Rome may extend her sway over the world, only let her leave 
gold in the mine, send her citizens to the world’s end in search of empiré j 
not of treasure. And let her beware above ail things of the dream of 
rebuilding the doomed city of Troy. Troy rebuill, Juno’s wrath will 
revive, and the" second fall shall be as bad as the hrst. 

The meaning of the last waming is not clear. Suetonius (Jul. C. 79^) 
mentions among the varions causes of Julius Caesar’s unpopularity a 
rumour 'migraturum Alexandriam (a town in the Troad) vel Ilium 
translatis simul opibus imperii exhaustaque Italia delectibus et pro- 
curatione urbium amicis permissa.’ It has been suggested that this 
idea imputed to Caesar, and eventually carried out by Constantine, may 
bave been in mcn’s minds, and that Horace, possibly at the inspiration 
c^jAugustus, sets himself to discourage it. Ilis protest, however, is an 
empty one. The mythological argument could not be serions, and no 
other is bronght forward. Dillenburger, with more likelihood, imagines 
that the poet’s purpose is moral ; and that the rebuilding of Troy is 
an allcgory, suggested perhaps by the rumour before mentioned of Julius 
under which Horace means to condemn the adoption of 
m»atic vîl^, perfidy, luxury, &c. Cp. Carm. Sec. 37 foll., and JuvenaPs 
^ lam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes,' Sat. 3. 62, both for 
the ipetaphpr and for the thought, 

The Ode is more in Pindar’s style than any that précédés it. The 
mythologie^ portion of it occupies a larger space, is handled with more 
168 
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freedom, and is left more completely to tell its own taie. Cp. 3. il 
and 3. 27. 

Several MSS., including V and A (B omîts Odes 2-6), wrote this Ode 
continuously With tîie Second ; and Porphyrion, noticing the questioi\, 
décidés that they ‘ manifeste cohaerent.* The authority of the MSS. on 
the point (sec Introd. to i. 7) is weakened by the fact that the same ones 
join 2. 15 and 16, evidently wrongly. Ode 2 has no nnîty which wonld 
be injured by a doser connection with 3, and the topic of its last two 
stanzas is not alien to the praise of justice and constancy. Porphyrion 
is inclined to press too hard the connection between the six Odes; see 
note to Od, 3. 4. i. 

Line 3. voltus, as rà eov TpSffomov, Soph. O. T. 448. 

4. mente, is the ablative of the part affected. 

solida, * rock-like ’ ; the metaphor is interpreted in Sen. de Consol. 
Sap. 3 * Que'madmodum proiecti in altum scopuli mare frangimt ita 
sapienlis animus solidus est.’ Simonides’ Tfrpâyutfos âyev i/foyov, which 
the commentators, including Orelli, quote, is not in point, for it refers 
to the perfection, not as this does to the firmness, of the wise man’s 
mind. [* Whole as the marble, founded as the rock.’] 

6. dux, as ‘arbiter Hadriae,’ i. 3. 15. 
turbidus, the captain is as disorderly as his crew. 

7. orbis seems to mean ‘the round sky ’ ; cp. i. 16. ii *nec saevus 
ignis, nec Iremendo luppiter ipse mens tnmultii,’ Theogn. 869 iv ptoi 
enfira iriüoi fityas ovpavos €vpv 5 vntpSev^ Lucan 2. 290, in the same 
connection as this, ‘Sidéra quis mundumque velit spectare cadentem 
Expers ipse metus ? quis quum ruit arduus aether . . Complosas tenuisse 
maniis ’ ? 

9-1,5. Cp. Epp. 2. ï. 5-12 ‘ Romulus et Liber pater et cum Castore 
Pollux,’ &c , where Augustus is ranked with the same mythological 
benefactors of mankind, but distinguished frora them as having received 
his apotheosis in his lifetime, while theirs was delayed by envy till aftel' 
their death. See also the comments passed (Tac. Ann. 4. 38) on Tiberius* 
refusai to accept divine honours, ‘Optimos quippe mortalium altissima 
cnpere ; sic Herculem et Liberum apud Graecos, Quirinum apud nos 
deum numéro additos.’ 

9. artô, cp. ‘ veteres arles,’ 4. 15. la. . 

vagus, iroXi5ir\a7#fTos, Virg. Aen. 6. 801 * Nec vero Alcîdes tantum 
telluris obivit,’ where note that the travels of Hercules and Bacchus are 
mentioned to be compared with the progress of Augustus in the East, 

10. enisus, so the best MSS. (including V) against * innisus.' It is 
^the usual Word for stru^g ling upwards, as Virg. G. 2. 360, of the climb» 

vine. 
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10, ttvdea ignefts^ for the meantng of * arces’ ^ee on 2. 6. aa : ' igneas * 
*starry,’ as Horace calls the stars ‘ignés/ Od. i. 12. 47 ; Ovid’s ‘siderea 
ant»’ Âm. 3. lo. 21, 

attigit, sèe on i. 3. io« 

12 . piirpureo ore, as ‘roseo ore’ of Venus, Virg. Aen. a. 593 ; though 
attribnted lo only one feature, it ipiplies the halo of rosy light which 
surrounds the beatified Augustus. * Candidus insuetum miratur limen 
' Ülympi/ Virg. E. 5. ^6, ot the apotheosis of Daphnis. 

bibit, aL * bibet.’ The MSS. are fairly divided. Of the Scholiasts, 
Acr. interprets the future. Porph., though his lemma has the présent, 
does not indicate the tense in his interprétation. Either reading is in- 
telligible. If we accept ‘bibet’ Horace will represcnt a place as already 
prepared at the banquet of the gods and waiting for Augustus, as Virgil, 
G. I. 24 foll. ‘ Tuque adeo quem mox quae sint habitura deorum Con- 
cilia incertum est,* &c. VirgiPs ‘mox* (see Conington in loc.) and 
‘lampridem nobis caeli te regia, Caesar, Invidet,’ G. i. 503, may answer 
the objection raised to the future by Orelli, that the mention of death, 
even under the form of a promise of immortality, would not be a ples^s- 
ing compliment. The stress is laid on the déification ; death, as a 
necessary preliminary, is lost to sight. ‘ Pibit,* however, which makes 
Augustus a ‘ praesens deus,* already living on earth the life of a god, is 
more in accordance with Horace ’s usual language ; see especially Od. 
4 * 5 ’ and the passage already quoted fiom Epp. 2. i. 15 foll. 

‘ Praesenti tibi maturos largimur honores lurandasque tuum per nomen 
ponimus aras.* It is more likely also to hâve been altered, as the more 
extravagant, especially to ears familiar with the Christian conception of 
lUie after death. But Horace’s own transfiguration in Od. 2. ao, and the 
béatification given by the Muse lo Romulus and Hercules and the 
Dioscuri in 4. 8 are metaphors of famé, not forms of a future life. 

14 . vexere, evidently, from lhe context, in his triumphal ascent to 
heaven. Compare Properlius’ account (3. 17. 8) of the apotheosis of 
Üriadne, ‘ Lyncibus in caelum vccta Ariadna tuis.* The tamed tigers 
are not only an omamental appendage, they are emblems of the civilizing 
labours, his ‘ just purpose firmly kept,’ whereby he merited déification. 
These are recognized also probably in the ‘pater,* although this was 
a common address to the Roman gods. Cp. Od. i. 18. 6, Epod. 2. 22^ 
Epp. I. 16. 59, 2. I. 5, and see Conington on Virg. G. 2. 4. 

16 . For the story of his translation see Ovid, Fast. 2, 
481 foll. 

17. The gods are represented as sitting in council on the question 
whether Romulus shall be admitted to their number. Juno, to the 
pleasuxe of ail, assents. 

18 . lUoB, XUon, ‘ It was Troy that I hated, and Troy is destroyed^' 
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19 . fatalis (cp. Ai$irimp» — Alv^irapts), * doom-fraught.’ The tWo 
epithets are meant to hâve a close connection. 

index, * manet alta mente repostum ludicium Paridiô,* Virg. Aen. i. 
26. The epithet * incestus ’ is fitly applied to him as * index/ inasmuch . 
as his judgment was determintd by Venus’ promise, r^v V fvrjtr* ^ ol 
nép€ fiax^oailfyTiv Hom. 11 . 24. 30. 

20 . mulier peregirina. There is a scomful emphasis in the manner 
in which Juno refuses to name Helen or Paris. 

vertit in pnlverem, reduced to dust, Gr. àftaOvveiv, as Hom, II. 
9 - 593 - 

21. ex quo, construct * damnatum ex quo,* &c. The sentence was 
passcd al the lime of Laomedon’s frand ; it was executed in Priam’s 
time ; so the ‘ dux * of v. 24 must be Laomedon. For the story of his 
eheatmg A polio and Neptune of thcir bargained wages for building the 
walls of Troy see Hom. II. 23. 442 foll. 

22. meroede pacta, an abl. absol., ' promised them wages and then 
failed them * ; or it may be as Fore, lakes it, after the analogy of the 
ablative with ‘ fraudare,* e.g. ' praeda/ Liv. 2. 42. 

mihi damnatum = ‘ addictura/ given over for punishment, as Virg. 
Aen. 4. 699 *Stygioque caput danmaverat Orco.’ Bentley wished to 
read * damnatam ’ against the MSS., as ' obsessam llion * is found in 
Epod. 14. 14, and he is followed by Lachmann and Riiter. But we hâve 
*Ilio relicto’ in Od. i. 10. 14, and * llion’ is a nom. m Ov. Met. 6. 95. 

23 . castae, ‘bene autem '"castae,” quia “incestus index/’ dixerat.’ 
Acr. 

24 . fïraudulento ; the epithet is meant for people and prince alike» 

‘ Laomedonteae periuria Troiae/ Virg. G. i. 502 ; cp. Aen. 4, 541. 

25 - 28 . Paris, the cause of the war, and Hector, the bulwark of Troy, 
are dead. 

25 . adulterae, probably the dative with * splendet,’ * adoms himself 
for the eyes of’; i. 5. 4 ‘cui religas comam.’ With ‘splendet’ cp, 
Hom. II. 3. 392 icâAXff T€ arikBtov mî ufMaw, 

26 . famosuB, ‘ infamous/ as in Sat. i. 4. 5. 

hospes, the relation that gave its chief infamy to Paris* crimei 
ptiTXW'é ^€viav rpàn^^av Kkortaîai yvvaiKÔSj Aesch. Ag. 40I. 

28 . refringit, breaks their onset, tums. ‘ Danai . , decimnm quos 

distulit Hector in annum,’ Virg. Aen. 9. 154. 'V 

29 . ductum, as ‘trahere bellum/ Sali, Jug. 64; ‘prolonged by ouçc 
quarrels,’ ‘seditio’ in the sense of aréais. 

80 . protinus, ‘ this moment, and from henceforth.* 

81 . nepotem, Romulus is the grandson of Juno as the son of Mars; 
his birth is a fresh grievance besides the ‘ graves irae * against his Trojan 
anoestry# 
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82 . Juno will not name Rea Silvla ; see on w. 19, ao. There h 
probably additional scom in the close conjnnction of * peperit * — 
^sacerdos* (ap *la vestal,’ as in Virg. Aen. i. 273 *regina sacerdos Marte 
gravis *), aûd in the epithet * Troica,’ as if it meant not merely * of Trojan 
blood/ but * a tme Trojan.* 

38 . Marti occupies the place of emphasîs as stating in one word the 
considération which induces her to forego the resentment which had 
such full grounds. Compare the balancing of the sentence in 2. 8. 1-5 
with note. 

redonabo, a word only foiind in Horace, Od. 2. 7. 3. It is here used 
in the same sense as ^ condonare* in Caesar Bell. Gall. i. 21 * Dumnori- 
gem Divitiaco fratri se condonare dicit/ i. e. Dumnorigi igfioscere 
propter fratrem. 

ilium ego, both emphalic. It would not be strange that any other 
of the gods should consent to the admission of Romulus, nor that Juno 
should consent to the admission of any but one of that hateful parentage. 

34 . duoero, the variation of reading between ‘ dncere ’ and ‘ discere ' 
is as old as the Psciido-Acr. and Porph., the former of whom interpçets 

* propinare — potare,* the latter ‘ assuescere saporibus nectaris.* A slight 

prépondérance of MSS. is in favour of‘ discere,* B omitting the Ode, 
and no testimony existing to the reading of V. ‘ Ducere * is the simplet ; 
it is a common Horatian word, as with ^'pocula,* Od»^ I 7 « 22, 
'Liberum,* 4. 12. 14, &c. u(> 

35 . adsoribi ordinibus, ‘adscribere civitati,* Cic. pro Arch., ‘urbanae 
militiae,' Tac. Hist. 2. 94. It may be doubted how far any distinct 
metaphor is felt in ^ ordinibus,* whether a muster-roll, or the seats of 
the Council-hall. 

<3iui6ti8, a touch of the Epicurean doctrine of Sat. i. 5. 101 ; cp. 

* ca cura quietos sollicitât,’ Virg. Aen. 4. 379. 

37. longus, saeviat, imply that the sea which flows between them 
must be ' dissociabilis.* 

88. exsuies, the banished Trojans, and provided they do not break 
their banishment. ‘ Dictum sane videtur cnm leni quadam despicientia,* 
Orell. The emphasîs is really on the one thing that she cares for, viz. 
that Troy and Troy’s manners should hâve an end. *This is brought out 
equally by the half contemptuous way in which she speaks of the fate 
of the ‘exiles* in comparison with^that*of their old home, and by the 
grandeur of the destiny which she is willing to allow them if this one 
provîso is attended to, rs . 

40 . Friami . . buato. The Commentators remind us that according 
to Virgil, Aen. 2. 567, Piiam did not actually reçoive sépulture. 

41 . insultetf kmü/etprâ, iwi&pwatetu Although the word is used in it$ 
proper sense, there is still a feelîng of its tropical sense ; to ‘ legp upon ! 
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a grave being a mode of 'instilting’ the memory of its tenant) Hom. IL 
4. 177 r-ôpiBtfi imêpèfffiewv McvcXdov KvhoXifioto, Compare with Jiino*s 
words the aclual description of the Troad in Lucan 9. 966 foll, 

42. Oapitoliam, the pledge and emblem of Rome’s etemity, i, 57. 6, 

3» 5* 3* 3®* 8. ^ /i 

43. fulgenS) with ^ stet.’ It séems to be opposed to the waste grass* 
grown ruins of Troy. Cp. Virg. 8. 348 * Capitolia . . Aurea nunc olim 
silvestribus horrida dumis.* 

triumphatis, Virg. G. 3. 33 ‘ triumphatas gentes,* Aen. 6, 837. " 2 ^ 
posait, ‘ be mighty to.* Orelîi quotes Tibull. i. 7. 3 ‘ Aquitanas 
qui posset fuudere gentes.* It exalts the greatness of the feat. 

44. ferox, as it were, * at the sword's point * ; but the two epithets 
‘ triumphatis,* ‘ferox,* are antitheticai, contrasting the attitude of the 
two peoples. Cp. ‘Latium ferox.’ i. 35. 10. 

Médis, the peoples of the East, 2. i. 31, but with spécial thought 
of the Parthians ; see on i. 2. 22. 

45. late, with ‘hojrenda^’ as *late tyranniis,’ 3. 17. 9, ‘ populum late 

regem,* Virg. Aen. i. 21. '* > * ' , u - . 

46. médius liquor, ‘ the intervening water,* ‘ venit medio vi pontus,* 

Virg, Aen. 3. 417 ; the Straits of Gibraltar are meant. They stand for 
the West as the Nile for the East. ^ ^ ' ,,, 

49-62. ‘ Only the gold unfound, and s*o the better placed while 

eanh hid4ll it, let her fortilude be shown in spurning ratlier than in 
gathcring with a hand that snatches for moital uses ail that is sacred.* 

50. fortior=‘dum fortior sit.* It is a que^tlon wbether Ihis con- 
dition grammatically qualifies the ‘ extendat * of the preceding stanza, 
or the ‘ tanget ’ of the following one. It is better, perhaps, to take it 
with the former, as the latter mïitches more closely with the condition 
laid down in v. 57 foll. ‘ Let her name be known in ail shores from 
East to West, only as the despiser of gold, not as the greedy searcher for 
it. Let her go to the world’s end, to the tropics and the pôle, only not 
to Troy.’ This stanza seems to confirm the view that Horace, under 
the talk of Troy, is thinking of real moral dangers of his country. 

61. humanos in usus must be taken with ‘rapiente,* as it is anti- 
thetical to ‘ sacrum,* ‘ cogéré * to ‘ spemere.* , 

63-56. * Whatever bounds hâve been set to the world^she shall reach 
them with her arms, and rèjoice to see with her own eyes in what 
quarter fiery heat revels unchecked, in what quarter the mists and dews 
of rain.* The great majority of MSS. read ‘ tanget * as against the vulg. 

‘ tangat*; and there is some force in Juno’s grudging assent passing into 
a distinct prophecy (cp. ‘ fata dico,* v. 57) of Rome’s greatness, provided 
only as before that her condition is observed. 

54. visoro, of seeing as a sight. Cp. Ûd. 2. 15. 3. 
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"" S 5 . debaoolie&tiir, see on ♦decertantem,* i. 3. 13. For the descrip» 
tîoa of the torrid and frigid zones cp. i. 22. 17 foll., and Virg. G. i, 
234-2^6 'nna comsco Semper sole rubens et torrida semper ab igni, 
Quiun oircnn^ extremae dextia laevaqne trahuntur Caerulea glacie con- 
cretae atque imbribus atris/ ^ 

67 . bellicosis, ' they will seek empire by arms ; the destiny which I 
hâve announced is theirs on thîs condition/ 

68. pii . . fidentes, two motives may induce them to forget her 

warning ; filial feeliilg towards ^eir firjrpôiroXis, overweening confidence 
in their own powers. ' â^€£êéé,t 

61 . alite lugubri«= ‘ malis auspidis’; i. 15. 5 'mala avi/ 4. 6. 33 

* potiore alite.* (^1- WsA 

62 . iterabitur, * the fortunes of Troy» if in an evil hour It is dhlled to 
life again, shall be repeated in an overthrow as sad as before.’ The 
hypallage whereby < renascens * is made^o agreê~'with Troy*s fortunes 
rather than with Troy helps in point of feeling to make it more clear 
that any new life of the city would be but the old life repeated, and 
would end in the samc catastrophe ; in point of grammar it leaves 
* iterabitur ' without any proper subject, for it is the past destiny whîch 
can properly be said to be repeated, not the one which is reopened. 

68. viotrices, victorious before and to be victorious again. 

64 . Virg. Aen, i. 46 ‘ lovis . . Et soror et conjux,’ Ilom. II. 16. 432. 
Her pre-eminent dignity is a second assurance that the annijlpnent -wiU 
not be led in vain. 

65 . ter . . ter, Virg. G. i. 281, 283. 

aëneus, almost a proverbial phrase for great strength, Epp. 1. 1. 60, 
Aesch. in Ctes. § 84 /cai ddafiavriyoïs Ttix^aiv. 

66. auLOtore Phoebo. A few MSS. read ‘ ductore,* which might be 
paralleled by ‘ potiore ductos Alite miiros/ 4. 6. 23, but the vulg. is 
amply supported by Virg. G. 3. 36 ‘ Troiae Cynthius auctor.* The 
expression might hâve been used to mean merely * with the advice of 
Phoebus,' but it doubtless refers to the legend that Apollo himself built 
the walls of Troy ; cp. Propert. 4. 6. 43 ‘ murorum Romulus auctor.* 

meis Argivis, Argos being a chief seat of Juno*s worship, i. 7. 8. 

67 . uxor . . virum pneros, the men slain, the women sold tQ 
slavery. 

69 . ooBveniet, the future suits the following ' Quo, Musa, tendis ' ? 
Horace would suggest that there is something left nnsaid. With th^ 
end of the Ode cp. that of 2. i, 

72 . toBuard, as 'deterere,* 1.6. la. 
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Ode IV. 

* CalHopey aîd me in my sang. Is it a deîusion, or am lalready ammg 
the Muses, hearing and seeiiHg ikttn f I am their favourite. In my 
childhood the wood^pigeons covered me with leaves when I was asleep 
on the hillside, and ^hrough life the Muses hâve given me a spécial pro^ 
tection. For their love I escaped Philippi, and the falling tree, and 
shipwreck off Pâlinurus. And they are Caesar^s salace and refreshment 
too. 7 'hey give him gentle counsels, and he accepte tkem. We ail 
know how Jove's boit swept away the brutal Titans; for ail their 
strength of arm, and piled mountams and uprooted trees, they could 
not stand against Pallas and the gods who ranged themselves around 
her, Strength without mind faits ofits own weight; strength, tempered 
with modération, the gods advanre and protect, The giants are in 
Taria) us, and will never be released. Lawless lust is punished with 
endless chains' 

This Ode deals with the side of the impérial régime which probably 
did most to attract and hold fast siich adhérents as Horace himself. The 
Muses themselves * gave gentle counsels to Caesar/ It was the régime 
of modération, of refmement, of literary culture. Those who still con- 
tinued to conspire against this gentle rule were as the giants trying to 
overthrow the Olympian gods, and restore the dominion of ins^sate 
force and lawless lust. But force without wisdom is powerless. 

Line 1 . descende caelo, for the Muses were 'OKviiméibes, Ilom. II. 2. 
491 : not, as the Scholiast thought, with reference to the last Ode and 
the * sermones deorum.* 

die . . mélos, see on i. 32. -3. 

tibia . . seu voce acuta . . seu fidibus. The construction is not 
quite perfect. There are not three choices offered, as might appear, 
the pipe, or the voice, or the stringed instruments, but (as Ritter points 
ont) two. The voice will be used in any case; the alternative is 
between two tones of the voice and two several accompaniments which 
suit them. Horace asks hrst that the melody shall be on the pipe ; he 
corrects this, and laying the emphasis on ^longum,^ leaves it to Calliope 
(so long as in this respect it is süch as he asks for) to décidé whether it; 
shall be * voce atuta ^ (and so aecompanied by the pipe) or * voce gravi ' 
(and so aecompanied by the stringed instrument), There is the same 
choice given to Clio (i. la. a), *lyra vel,acri fcp. ‘acuta voce*] Tibia*; 
and the two kinds of accompaniment for lyric poetry are common in 

ns 
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Horace, as in Od. i. i. 33, where they are assigned respectively to 
Polyhymnia and Euterpe. Cp. aîso 4. J. 22. 

2. lougum, ^sustained.’ He is preparing for a longer effort than 
nsoal; ^tnattiftoptts xnovet.* 

CalUope,'Bee on 1. i. 32 ; she is callèd 'regina’ as a goddess, as 
AytÊnr^a^ trôrvia in Greek. The répétition of the vocative, and the sépara- 
tion which gives greater emphasis to each ntterance of it, are intended 
, to mark the eamestness of his appeal. 

i. fidibus oitbarave. If, with the great majority of the MSS., WÇ 
retain *ve/ we must take * fidibus* of the lyra. Such expressions aS 
kvplf KiBapiitiv (Hom. Hymn. ad Merc. 473) show that in early times 
the two names belonged to the same instrument, but they were sub- 
seqiiently distinguished. The ‘cithara/ whose invention was ascribed 
to Apollt^,. was like a modem guitar, its strings stretched over tlie 
sonnding body; the ‘lyra,* which remained the propcrty ofHcrme^j 
(Epod. 13. 9 ‘ fide Cyllenca’), had its strings open on both sides like a' 
harp. Bentley, and most subséquent editors, hâve altercd ‘ ve ’ to ‘ que/ 
so that ‘ fidibus citharaque * will be *» ‘ fidibus citharac.* Cp, Virg. Aaa| 
6. 120 ‘Threicia cithara fidibusque canoiis.* 

6, * îs it a real sound that others too can hear, or is it a “ fine fancy 
of mineiî * * . v- ' 

amabilia insania, an oxymoron; madness, but one bji'^liîch I 
should not wish to be cured. Horace daims the kvBovQMafittf fiavia 
(Plat. Phaedr. p. 245 A) of a poet. 

6. pioa lucos, not, as Acron interpreted it, of Elysium, but of the 
woods which the Muses haunt ; Movtrwv vânai, Plat. Jon, p. 534 A. Cp. 
Od. I. I. 30, 3. 35. 2, 4. 2. 30, 4, 3. 10. ‘ Pios * either ~ ‘sacros,* ‘ haunted 

by gods,* or because the ‘profanum vulgus* is excluded from them, 
3. I. 1 foll. 

9 . me fabulosae. The emphasis on * me ’ points out the connection 
with the preceding stanzas, ‘nowonder that I should hear the Muses/ 
voice, thotigh y ou do not. I hâve been their favourite from my baby- 
hood.* 

fabulosae, ‘ legendary.*^ ‘De quibus fabulantur poetae.* They are 
the birds of Venus that draw her car; they carry ambrosia to Zeus 
himself (Hom. Od. 13. 62). The suggestion is that their action in 
covering the child-poet in leaves was, like their actions of which legends 
tell, fntxn sine Dis ’ ; and, as Conington remarks, the emphatic con- 
junctioû " me &bulosae,’ &c. is as much as to say, ‘ I, too, like other 
poets (as Stesidiorus, Piadar, Aeschylus), hâve a legend of my infancy.* 
Cp, Homer's epidbet in Odyss. 19, 163 oi> yàp àrrb bpvos kcrai vakatipâroVf 
* some Icgendary oak.* 

Toltcure, notf Moiite Voltore, a motmtain 4433 feet high, some fivo 
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milfis West of Venusia, near the point where Apulia, Samnittxn» and 
Lucania join. • / 

10 . nutriois, so Keller^ with the oldest MSS.{ but it is hard to 
account for the variant ^altricis,* which divides the authorities with it, 

extraflimen Apuliae. % This is the reading of the great number of 
MSS., and apparently was found by Acr. and Porph. It is usually inter- 
preted of part of Voltur, just beyond the border line. Horaoc 
dwells on the character of the neighbourhood as ‘ debateable land ’ on 
the frontier of the two provinces, Sat. 2. i. 34 *Lucanus an Apulus 
anceps/ &c. There is, however, some reason for suspecting that this 
reading was an early corruption. The minuteness of the local descrip- 
tion and its paradoxical form bave no spécial point ; and the instances 
quoted from other poets of variation of the quantity in such names as 
Italus, Italia ; Priamus, Priamides ; Sicanus, &c. are hardly parallel to 
the inversion of the quantity of two syllables in the same Word, in the 
same p&t of two couscLUtive Unes. It is doubtful besides, whether the 
Roman poets ever shortened the first syllable of Apulia. The only 
instance alleged is the ‘ mare Apulicum ’ of 3. 24. 4, where the reading 
is at least as doubtful as the présent one. Meanwhile, of the oldest MSS. 
(we hâve no testimony with respect to V) the Berne and the Paris A, in 
its first reading, hâve ‘ limina Pullie,* and the Scboliast on y reads the 
. same, and explains it as the proper name of the nurse. Acr. and Porph. 
sseem to hâve read * Apuliae,’ but, odclly, to hâve interpreted it in the 
s^e way : * Fabulosam nutricem appellavit quod hae feie alumnis suis 
narrare fabulas soient. Extra limen fabulosae Apuliae meae nutricis. 
Provinciae nomen posuit pro nutiicis,’ Acr. So also on v. 19, Acr. 
‘extra casae limen.’ ‘Pollia* or ‘Pullia’ is a name that occurs in 
several inscriptions. It is barely possible then that we hâve here the 
name of Horace’s nurse, although it cannot be thought likely that none 
of his readers and imitators in antiquity should hâve preserved her 
memory. It is possible, again, that the word which completed the 
^«f^erse may hâve been lost early, the copyist’s eye being caught by the 
conclusion of the preceding verse ; and it may hâve been some adjective 
such as ‘ sedulae ’ (Bentl.) agreeing with ‘ nutricis ’ It is possible, Ritter 
thînks, that ‘ Apuliae ’ was a gloss to explain some other name of the 
district, such as ‘Daunsae.’ Mr. Yonge’s alternative suggestions, 

‘ villulae ’ and ‘ vilicae ’ («‘house-keeper’), both rest on their resem- 
blance to the latter part of the MS. reading Apuliae : the first also on 
its agrèement with Acron’s gloss * casae.’ Mr. Munro refuses ‘ viUuke * 
on the ground of the rarity of diminutiveSi and this would be a double 
diminutive, in Augustan poetry. 

11. Hom. II. 10. 98 Kafi&r^ à^Kor^s Kal For the position 

of ‘que’ see on 1. 30. 5. 
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18 . mirum Qu6d foret. The sabjunctive expresse^ if not a purpose, 
at least a resuit foreseen at the time of the action î; * to be the marvel of 
ail that/ &C. Cp. Virg. £. 9. 48 * processît . . Astrum quo segetes gau- 
derent frugibus,* 

14 . nidum Aoherontiae, of a town nestling, where you would not 
look for it, on a ledge of a hill. So Cic. de Orat. i. 44 *lthacam illam 
in asperrimis saxulis tanquam nidulum affixam.* Acerenza retains the 
name and site of thp ancient town. * It is built on a hill of considérable 
élévation, précipitons on three sides, and affording only a very steep 
approach on the fourth.* 

15. Bantinos, on the borders of Lucania and Apulia, for Pliny speaks 
of it as belonging to the former, Livy to the latter. The name is pre- 
served in the convent of 8 *“. Maria di Banzi. 

16 . Forenti. The name (Forenza) still remains in the locality, but is 
at présent applied to a village on a hill. The Pijeudo-Acron speaks of the 
ancient village having been deserted in his time, 'nunc sine habitatore est.* 

17 . ut . . ut, explaining the subject of their wonder, ' how it could be 

that I slcpt,’ &c. Horace has ‘mirabimur ut* in Epod. 16. 53. , 

18 . sacra, the bay to Apollo, the myrtle to Venus ; and so they are 
emblematic both of the future poet and specially of the poet of love. 

‘ Collata,’ like ‘ sacra,* is intended to cover both substantives. See 2. 1 5, 
18-20 n. 

20 * non sine dis, oô Beofu artp, ovk àOal (Hom. Od. 18. 353). This 
is their explanation of the marvel : ‘ such bravery in a babe must corne 
'fi'om the gods, and must be under their spécial protection.* ‘ And so it 
was,* Horace continues, *I was under the Muscs* care, and hâve been 
ail my life.* 

22 . tollor, the Muses take him, as a god snatches a hero from the 
fight in Homer, and carry him ujj ‘ in montes et in arcem ex urbe ’ (Sat. 
2. 6. 16), Cp. Od. 2. 7. 13. 

28 . seu . . seu seu. An apodosis must be applied to each sup- \ 
position, ‘or if Praeneste be my choice, or Tibur, or Baiae,* ‘ibi vester 
sum,* 'eo vester feror.* The epithets contrast the situations : the breezy 
hill-top (Praeneste is 2100 feet above the sea), the sloping hiltside 
(‘ supinum * must refer to the S. W. side of Tibur, where the hill slopes 
gently towards the Campagna), and the sea-shore. 

25 , adnioum, the welcomc guest in the haunts of the Muses ; i. 26. 1 
* Musis amicus.’ 

fontibus et ohoris, i. 26. 6 ; Hes. Theog. 3 (of the Muses) mI r« 
ntpï htidia w6<ja* àvdKotaiv *Opx^vvTüu, 

26 , ‘ Not the rout at Philippi,* 2. 7. 13. 

27, devota, SC. ‘dis inferis,* and so ‘accursed.’ Epod. 16, 9. 
arbos, 2. 13 passim, 2. 17. 27, 3. 8. 7. 

178 
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28 . Palinorns, the south promontory of the gnlf of Velia, on the 
West coast of Lucanià. Vii^. Aen. 5. 833 foll., 6. 381. It is still * Pnnta 
di Palinuro.* There is no other allusion in Hotace’s poems to this 
escape from shipwreck, unless his remembrance of it is the source of die 
images of Od. i. 28 ; see also on 2. 17. 19, 4. 4.43 and Introd. to Epod. 1. 
For * Sicula unda* see on 2. 12. 2. 

29 . utounque, ‘ .vhensoever,’ See on Od. i. 17. 10. 

80 . insanieutem, Virg. £. 9. 43 * insani ferlant sine litora, Huctus.’ 

Bosporum, 2. 13. 4, 2. 20. 14. 

82 . litoris Adssnrii, probably of the Syrîan desert, Assyrius being 
used loosely for ‘ Syrius ’ by the poets. See Od. 2. ii. 16, and cp. Virg. 
G. 2. 465. 

viator, opposed to ‘navita/ as 'viae* to ‘mare,* 2. 6. 7. 

83 . Britannos, CatuU. ii. 11 (if that be the right reading) ‘horri- 
bilem insulam ultimoscme Britannos.’ Tac. Ann. 14. 30 accuses the 
Druids of human sacrif ces. 

34 . Concanum, a tribe of the Cantabri. Virgil attributes the mixing 
of milk with horse’s blood to the Geloni (G. 3. 463), Statius to the 
Massagetae (Ach. i. 307). Silius (3. 360) joins the Massagetae and the 
Concani. 

85 . pharetratos, Virg. Aen. 8. 725 ‘ sagittiferosque Gelonos.’ AU 
the localities hâve epithets to express the savagery of thé inhabi- 
tants except ‘ Scythicum amnem,* where ‘ inviolatus ’ has the same effect 
by implying that others could not visit the Tanai? with equal safety. 

87. vos supplies the connection with thé preceding stanzas, as if it 
were ‘vos eaedem.* The same Muses who protect the poet are the 
solace of Caesar, glad to hâve donc with war and to listen to their 
gentle counsels. 

altum, Sat. 2, 5. 62 ‘ ab alto Demissum gémis Aenea,* Virg. Aen. 10. 
875 ‘ altus Apûllo.’ Cp. Qd. i. 6. n ‘egregii Caesaris.* 

simili simulac.’ Od. i. 12. 27, Sat. 2. 3. 228, &c. 

88. abdidit ; this is the reading of A, and is the only one which has 
distinct support from a Scholiast, Acron interpreting it by ‘interius 
recondidit’ Cp. Epp. i. i. 5 of the retired gladiator, ‘latet abditus 
agro.* Orelli, fbllowing B, has ‘addidit,* which is used in the same 
connection, as if it were the technical word, in Tac. Ann. 13. 31 ‘ Colo- 
niae Capua atque Nuceria additis veteranis firmatae sunt.* Bentley sup- 
ports ‘ reddidit ’ (which also has respectable MS. authority) by Tac. Ann. 
I. 17 ‘praetorias cohortes quae post sedecim annos penatibus suis red- 
didit.’ In point of sense, ‘ abdidit ’ or ‘ reddidit * is much préférable to 
‘ addidit,* as helping the general idea that the war is over. It is the 
soldiers, not the towns, that Horace is thinking of. ‘Addidit* views 
the action from the side of the towns. 

U 2 X79 
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41. ooBsilimn, a trisyllable, the penult. being lei\gthened before 1, 

and the semiconsonantal So in 3. 6. 6 ^ Hinc omne principinm. 

Cp. Virgirs nse of ‘tenuia,* G. i. 397 ; * fluviornm/ ib. 483, &c. 

dato gaudetis almae. They not only give gentle counsels, but 
when they hâve given them they rejoice to further them ; for in respect 
to them, as in ail other respects, they are * almae.’ This epithet stands 
last, as summing up the beneficent character of the Muses, which has 
been the theme of^the first half of the Ode, and as leading us by the 
association of contrast to the impersonations of brute and insensate 
force, whose vain efforts and doom are the subject of the latter half. 

42. scimus ut, ‘we ail know how.’ The preceding stanzas hâve 
been professedly addressed to the Muses. * Scimus ’ reminds us that it 
is really a hoinlly addressed to Horacc’s contemporaries, who had wit- 
nessed, so he hints, a répétition of the Gigantomachia. The same com- 
parison is hinted in Od. 2. 12. 6-10. 

48. immanemque, the * que ’ adding only another désignation of the 
same object. 

If we mnst go by a mere majority of older MSS. we must rcad 
* turbam * here, and ‘ turraas ’ in v. 47. 

44. caduco, KaTcupàTijs fcepavvôs, Aesch. P. V. 358. Here, as in 2. 
13. Il, the adjective has something of that sense of ‘ proneness to fall,’ 
which Bentley (ad loc.) rightly holds to be proper to it. The boit hung 
ready to fall: a touch launched it. The adjective heightens*üur feeling 
of the case with which the Titans were swept away. Bentley condemns 
it here, as merely équivalent to *cadente,’ and woid^ therefore alter it 
to ‘ corusco,* which would hardly be an epitnet oi aufcrient point to 
occupy the emphatic place. 

45-48. The universality of Jove’s rule is indicatu'l not only by the 
nouns ‘terram,’ ‘marc,’ &c. which describe its triple empiie in earth, 
in Hades, in heaven, but also by the tri])le contrast of the epithets ex- 
pressed or implied: the ‘dull earth’ (‘bruta,’ i. 34. 9) and the ^sca 
stirred by every wind,’ ‘the [busy] cities of the living and the sad realm 
of the shades,* ‘ the [‘ quieti ordines ’ of the] gods and the turmoil of 
mortal men.’ However much they differ in ail else, they are ail alike 
subject to his sway. For Horace’s manner of marking a contrast by 
giving an epithet to one only of the two things contrasted see on 2. 3. 9, 
3. 13. 7, 4. 4. 10. Note also that the epithets actually given are ail 
such as imply some difficulty or unlikelihood in the way of his rule, He 
can sway the earth, however insensate it be ; the sea, however stormy ; 
the sad shadow*world, as well as the world of men ; the turmoil of 
earth, as well as the quiet gods. 

48. unu8, for ail their variety they bave one mler. 

Aequo, calm and just. It is the kcy-note of the stanza ; it heightenâ 
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our idea of hîs power, and describes its nature. The construction is, 
* qui temperat terram et mare, et régit urbes regnaque,* &c. 

49 , Newman criticises, not without justice, the inconsîstency between 
this stanza and the last. ' Magnum ilia terrorem intulerat ’ mars the 
effect of the picture of impérial calm. Jove, it would seem, was 
frightened ; the ultimate victory was due to other gods. Horace almost 
seems to forget the/. he has localised the majesty of heaven in Jupiter. 
His object now is to exalt Pal las, the représentative of mind, The 
poxuer of heaven was cowed, but the mind was unshaken. 

60 . ûdens brachiis, v€itoi 06 t€s, Hom. Il, 12. 135; but 

Horace intends, by the collocation of ‘horrida,’ to give the force of * fidens 
brachiis quibus horrebat.* It is of the hundred-handed giant and his 
fellows that he is thinking. 

61 . fratres, Otus and Ephialtes. Hom. Od. ii. 307 foll. 
tendentes imposuisse. This is quoted by Madv. (L. G. § 407, 

obs. 2) with Virg. Aen. 6. 77 * si pectore possit Excussisse deum,’ for the 
poetical use (*like the Greek aorist*) of the perf. inf. for the près. inf. ; 
but they both seem to conie under the regular use (which he distin- 
guishes in his üpusc. Academ. 2. 119), in cases where there is definite 
reference to a cornpletcd action. The object in view was not only to 
place Pelion on Olympus, but to leave it standing there. This reference 
is clear in the old use of the perf. inf. after ‘volo’ in prohibitions (*ne 
quis habuisse velit,* Setum de Bacch. So Horace, ‘ Ne quis humasse 
velit,^ S. 2. 3. 187 ; it is analugous to the perf. conj. in direct prohibition. 
This, and not any aoristic use, seems to be the explanation of * ne libeat 
iacuisse,’ in Vxrg G. 3. 436). So also in the use after *nolo,^ Sat. i. 2. 
28 ; ‘malo,’ S. 2. 8. 79 ; ' euro,’ Epp. i. 17. 5, i. 18. 59 ; ‘caveo,’ A. P. 
168. So, again, in ‘veraces cecinisse/ C. S. 25 ; ‘licet dixisse,’ Od. 3. 
29* 43; ‘gaudet pepulibse,* 3. 18. 15; ‘gaudet posuisse,’ i. 34. 16; 
*iuvat collcgisse,’ i. i. 4. 

opaco Olympo, ‘frondosum Olympum,’ Virg. G. i. 282; Tl^Xiov 
€ivo(ri<l>vK\op, Hom. Od. ii. 304. Horace has retumed to the Homeric 
arrangement of the mountains (omitting Ossa), which Virgil had in- 
verted. But in so doing he has left the epithet with what, in his 
arrangement, is the least appropriate substantive. In Homer and Virgil, 
the ‘ nodding woods ’ on the top add to the picture. 

62 . The labouring rhythm of the line is probably meant to be imitative, 

68. Typhoeus, Pind. P. i, Virg. Aen. 9. 715. 

Mimas, Eur. Ion 214. 

64 . Porphyrion, Pind. P. 8. i7j8o<nXfès yiyâvranf, 
statu, of the attitude of one offering hght. 

55 . Bhoetus, Hor. Od. 2. 19. 33. 

56 . Bnoeladus, Virg. Aen. 3. 578. 

tU 
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%. .PaUadia, see note on v. 49. The goddess of wisdom is the oe ^4 
tral fi^re. By her «îde (*hmc . . hinc *) are ranged ail the other gods { 
but of the three named to represent them if one is characterised by fiery 
zeal, the other two suggest queenly dignity and poetic grâce. 

58 . avidusy absol. as in Tac. Ann. i. 51 *avidae legiones’; more 
usually with a genitive, as 'avidus pugnae/ Virg. Aen. 12. 430. Homer's 
XÀkcuôfÂtvos troXifioio, 

60 . * Whom they could never hope to find nnarmed and unprepared 
for battle.* The following stanza is intended to accumulate images of 
Apollo, his grâce of form and his pursuils, which contrast with the * un- 
couth and brutal Titans/ his haunts by streams and woodland, the 
fount of the Muses, the long hair of youth and of the bard (see on 4. 
6. 26). We may note, also, in illustration of vv. 63, 64, that when 
Virgil would express Aeneas’ beauty and grâce of movement, he com- 
pares him to Apollo leading the dance in Delos, when he revisits it from 
Lycia (Aen. 4. 144). 

61 . lavit. For the form see on 2. 3. 18. 

68. natalem silvam, Virg. 1 , c. ‘matemam Delon.* For other 
notices of Apollo*s migration between Patara and Delos see Herod. i. 
82, Pind. I. 39. 

66. Eur. Fr. Temen. ii 5 ^ 7* noWéueis ri/erei $\â$riv. 

66. temperatam, * under control ’ ; possibly, as Conington suggests, 
with a leferehce to the use of ‘temperare vinum*; ‘tempered/ 

* softened,' by the admixture of mind. Orelli points out how the répéti- 
tion of ‘vis/ ‘ vim/ ‘vires/ marks the application of the preceding stanzas. 

69 . testis mearum sententiarum. It is rather a rough and prosaic 
turn for Horace ; but he is probably trying to be Pindaric. See on 
4. 4. 18. On the variance of the MSS. between Gyas and Cigas see on 
2. 17. 14. 

70. integrae, i. q. * intactae/ dcl rrapOivov. 

71 . temptator, &ira^ K€y, from the Greek iretpaarfjs, 

^ 78 . dolet, is still in pain. 

suis. i. e. ‘ se natis.’ 

^ 76 . peredit, bas eaten a way through, so as to set them free. 

76 . impositam, according to Pindar and Aeschylus, on Typhoeus ; 
according to Virgil (Aen. 3, 578) on Enceladus ; according to Calli- 
machus (Hymn. in Del. 141), on Briareus. 

celer, for ail its haste. 

77 . Tityi, 2. 14. 8, 3. ii. 21, 4. 6. 2, Hom. Od. ii. 576 foll., Pind. P. 
4.90. 

78 . additus, cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 90 ‘nec Teucris addita luno Usquam 
aberit,* with Conington’s explanation of it as a slight extension of ‘ comi- 
tem se addere,’ * cornes addi ’ ^ib. v. 5^8), 
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^ 80 . Firithoam, 4. 7. a?, for hia attempt to ca^ off PnMerp&e. 
Theseus, who aiiÜed him, and for a time shared his punishment, was 
released by Hercules. 

Obb V. 

^Jcvis thunder proves kim the sovereign of the sky, Augustus shall 
prtyüe himself a goa upon eartk by addingto the empire Britain and the 
kateful Farthians — O shame to think of the disgrâce not yet wiped away ! 
— F Oman soldiers living as captives fforgetjul of name and country^ and 
c&untrÿs güds, This was tke danger that Béguins foresaw if prisoners 
were alîowed to hope for ransom — ‘‘ Let them dief he said, and pity 
them not. I hâve seen ivith my own eyes the sight of shame : Roman 
standards nailed up in Punie temples with at'mour that was taken not 
from the dead but front the living: — Roman citizens with their hands 
bound behind their backs — Carthage peaceful ami busy : — the work of our 
war undone. Will you buy those soldiers bock again ? It will be a 
Waste of money. The deer caught in the net does not fight again if you 
loose itf nor does the man who kas once feared death make a soldier again. 
He does not know what war meansP He put aside his wife and child- 
ren^ and hting his head as one disgraced, till the senate listened to his 
advice ; then he went bock to torture and death with as light a heart as 
if he were going for a holiday^ 

Another phase of Augustus* rule. He is to retrieve the deeply-felt 
disgrâce of Charrae, and to restore the healthy military spirit of ancient 
Rome. We hâve in the story of Regulus at once a measure of the 
disgrâce to be retrieved, — * It is the very disgrâce which he feared and 
foretold and went back to the torture in order to prevent,* — and a 
picture of the true Roman spirit which is to be reawakened. 

The whole sentiment ofthe speech maybecompared withLiv. 22. 59-61. 

The story of Regulus* mission to Rome is not found in Polybius, a 
fact which has been held to throw doubt on its truth. It is suramarked 
in the Epitome of Liv. 18. With Cicero it is a commonplace. It is 
told at length in the De Off. 3. 27, a passage of which Horace recalls 
several tums of thought and expression. ‘ M. Attilius Regulus, cum 
consul itenim in Africa ex insidiis captus esset, duce Xanthippo Lace^ 
daemonio, imperatore autem pâtre Hannibalis Hamilcare, iuratus missus 
est ad seuatum ut nisi redditi essent Poenis captivi nobiles quidam rediret 
ipse Karthaginem. Is cum Romam venisset utilitatls speciem videbat ; 
sed eam, ut res déclarât, falsam iudicavit : quae erat talis ; manere îù. 

1S3 
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patrîa, 'esse domî suae cum vxore, cnm liberis; quam calamitatem 
accepisset in bello, communem fortnnae bellicae iiidicantem, tenere con- 
sularis dignitatis gradum. Quis negat haec esse utilia ? Quem censes ? 
Magnitude animi et fortitudo negat. Num locupletiores quaeris auc- 
tores? Harum enim est virtutum proprium nihil extimescere, omnia 
humana despicere; nihil quod homini accidere possit inlolerandnm 
putare. Itnque quid^fecit ? In senatnm venit ; mandata exposuit ; sen- 
tentiam ne diceret récusa vit ; “ quamdiu iureiurando hostium teneretur 
non esse se senatorem.” Atque illud etiam (O stultum hominem — 
dixerit quispiam,— et repugnantem utilitati suae !) reddi captivos negavit 
esse utile : illos enim adolescentes esse et bonos duces, se iam confec- 
tum senectute.” Cuius quum valuisset auctoritas captivi retenti sunt ; 
ipse Karthaginem rediit : neque eum caritas patriae retinuit nec suonim. 
Neque vero tum ignorabat se ad cmdelissimum hostem et ad exquisita 
supplicia proficisci : sed iusiurandum conservandum putabat.* 

Compare de Senect. 20, de Fin. 5. 27, pro Sest. 59, in Pis. 19 * M. 
Regulus quem Karthaginienses resectis palpebris illigatum in machina 
vigilando necaverunt.’ 

It will be observed that the argument against ransoming Roman 
soldiers, as it appears in the Ode, is an addition to the story. 

Line 1. oaelo, with * regnare,* opposed to ‘ praesens.^ Jupiter in 
heaven, Caesar upou earth, i. 12. 51, 58. 

credidimus, a perf., ‘so much the world has already corne to 
believe.’ 

2. praesens divus, opposed to the unseen gods of heaven; cp. i. 2. 
45 * serus in caelum redeas/ It snggests, perhaps, at the same time its 
] more usual seiise of ‘présent to bless*; cp. 4. 14. 43 ‘tutela praesens 
Italiae,’ Virg. E. i. 43-45, where Augustus is the ‘praesens divus* ir 
both senses. 

8. Britannis. Cp. i, 35. 29, where Augustus is spoken of as medi 
tating the same two exploits, ‘ Serves iturum Caesarem in ultimos Orbis 
Britannos, et iuvenum recens Examen Eois timendum Partibus Oceano 
que rubro.* 

4 . imperio, see on i. 2. 26, 
gravibus Persis, seé on i. 2. 22. 

5 . milesne. This burst of indignation, the more forcible for the 
oonventional tone of the first stanza, is immediately suggested by the 
mention of the hateful Parthians Augustus is to subject them to the 
Roman sway. * Can it be that Roman soldiers hâve borne to live, to 
marry, and grow old as their slaves? What a change from the old 
spirit, the spirit of Regulus 1 * 
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Grassi. M. Licinins Crassns Dîves, the rival of Caesar and Pompey, 
and sharer with lhem in the league sometimes called the First Trium* 
virate, was defcated B.c. 55, at Charrae in Mcsopotaraia, by Surenas, 
general of Orodes I ; 20,000 Romans were said to hâve been taken 
prisoners, and 20,000 left dead, amongst whom was Crassns. 

co^uge barbara. Neither with * tnrpis,* as Ritter takes it, nor 
necessarily with ‘ uxaritus,’ as Dill*". and Orelli, thongh they support it 
by Ov. Her. 4. 1. 34 ‘ fratre marita soror * ; but an ablative ‘absolute ^ 
as much as * te duce,’ &c. (see on 2. i. 12), an ablative of the circum- 
stance whi^'h justifies t^e whole appellation * turpis maritus ’ (we may 
compare Virg. Aen. i. 75 *pulcra faciat te proie parentem *), the collo- 
cation pairing, in Horace’s manne., the côrrespondent words * turpis,’ 

' barbara,’ ‘ maritus,’ * coniuge.’ The ‘ disgrâce * the Commentators 
illustrate from Virg. Aen. 8. 688 " sequiturque (nefas) Aegyptia coniux,’ 
and Liv. 43. 3 ‘ ex rnditibus Romanis et ex Hispanis mulieribus cum 
quibiis connubium non esset natos se memorantes.’ 

6. vixit, as ils place shows, emphatic, ‘ has endured life,' has bought 
life at such a price. 

7. pro curia, ‘ the senate,’ as in 2. 1. 14 'consulenti curiae.* The force 
of * inversi ’ is thrown back upon ‘ curia’ after Horace’s manner : see on 
1. 2. 1, cp. 1. 5. 5 * fidem mutatosque Deos.’ *The senate is changed, and 
the whole spirit of morals and discipline, of which it was the guardian, 
is overset. Compare the part played by the senate in the subséquent 
story of Regulus, v. 45. Pro interj. is followed either by a nom. or 
accus. 

8. sooerorum, plural, of the race, one of whose daughters he has 
married, as Hom. II. 3. 49 vvhv dvSpwv aî)(fjirjràa>v^ and Theocr. 24, 82 
ya/x^pbs aOuvarajif, 

armis. So the MSS. with only one exception, and the reading is 
illustrated by Justiu’s account of the practice of the Parthians, 41. a. 5 
< exercitum non ut aliae gentes liberorum, sed maiorem partem serviti- 
orum habent,’ and by the story (quoted by Merivale from Flor. 4. 10, 
and Vell. Paterc. a. 82) of the assistance rendered to the expédition of 
M. Antonius by a Roman in the Parthian ranks, * qui clade Crassiani 
exercitus captus . . fortunam non animum mutassct.’ Canter's con- 
jecture, *artis,’ was warmly supported by Bentley, It has since been 
found in one MS. of no great antiquity. There is force in Bentley’s 
argument, that Horace’s indignation is moved not by Romans having 
borne arms against their country, ‘ quod falsum et inauditum,* but by 
their consenting to live and marry among their captors, * obliti Romani 
nominis.’ The charge seems, vv. 25, 30, 31, 36, to be rather that they 
are cowards than renegades. In the presence, however, of the MS* 
testimony he has not persuaded many of the editors* 
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9 . mlb Mge, * invidlosum «pud Râouji^s dnutü/ Ord^ 

et Apulus. The Mmi 1 i«%ib. il* * dissimnlat 
..leetum Marsae cohortis *) ave distm^iished by othôr wvftersi as Virg. G. 
a. 167 ^genus acre viruip Marsos.* The Apalian is selected for the 
compliment as a fellow countryman of the pbet ; sêe on i. 22. 15. 

10. anoiliorum, as if the genitive of ‘ancilium^ so ‘vectigaïïonim,* 

Suet. Ang. c. loi. For a collection of similar cases see Macrob. Satnm. 
I. 4. The *ancile**was one of the pledges of the etemity of Rome. 
For the legend of its descent from heaven, and for the meaning of the 
plural ‘ ancilia,* see Ov. Fast. 3. 345-384. ^ 

nominia, sc. * Romani.’ 

togæ, Virg. Aen. i. 282 ‘gentem togatam.’ 

11 . 12 . * As if Vcsta*s fire could be quenched, or Jove’s Capitol were 
levelled.’ 

13 foll. ‘ It was this danger which Regulus had foreseen when he 
counselled the senate not to ransom himself and his fellow captives.’ 
The danger which he foresaw was, that if there were the hope of 
ransom, Roman soldiers would corne to prefer captivity to a bravé 
death. JVow they had corne to acquiesce in it, so much as even to 
forget their own country. 

15 . truhentis « * derivantis.’ * Tracing the stream of ruin that would 
flow to future âges from the precedent, if,’ &c. No exact parallel for 
the phrase * perniciem trahere ’ in the sense of * to trace the stream of 
min ’ has been alleged ; though the metaphor of the stream is common 
enough, as 3. 6. 19 ‘ Hoc fonte derivata clades In patriam populumque 
fluxit ’ ; but as we say of one who points out a * dérivation ’ that he 
‘dérivés,’ so in Latin the idea of actually drawing a stream passes 
easily into that of tracing it. Cp. 3. 17. 5 ‘nepotum Per memores 
genus omne fastos Auctore ab illo ducis originem.’ And Virg G. 3. 
121 ‘Et patriam Epirum référât, fortesque Mycenas, Neptunique ipsa 
deducat origine gentem.’ Ail the M8S. hâve ‘ trahentis.’ Ganter *s 
conjecture, ‘ trahenti,’ seems to hâve been the reading of the Schol. 
Cmq., and is in itself more likely, ‘ a precedent which would bring 
ruin.’ Bentley would read ‘exempli trahentis,’ construed after the 
analogy of ‘ mali exempli,’ &c. 

17. periret. The lengthening of the short syllable ' is possibly 
justified by the caesura, see on 2. ao. 13. It is not parallel to ‘caeca 
timet aliunde,’ a. 13. 16, and other cases in which the metrical accent 
falls on the lengthened syllable. Horace does not seem to hâve allowed 
a sacond trochee in the Alcaic, as Alcaeus himself did. No alteration 
is likely; ‘périrent’ is doubtful in point of number, and ‘perires’ 
(Lachxnann) is too rhetorical. 

! immiaerBbüiB, unpitied as he deserves to be. 
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18. erign» pt. the l&ril; worà of Ikegulus* speecb^ strikkig 

again the keylvotd of t$0^d^vàcaàing tbe tKtterest memory of Charnie» 
the loss of the stahdaids. Thë twice repeated * ego ’ is aîso emphatic. 
'Listen to.me— I can tell you what the captivity of Roman soidiers 
really means. I bave seeïi it.’ 

20. sine oaede derepta. Contrast Virgirs (Aen. ii. 193) ‘Spolia 
occisis derepta Latiais.’ 

22. retorta, so in the description of a trinmph, Epp, 2. i. 191 ‘ Mox 
tiahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis.* 

tevgo libero, ablalive of place; more usnally ‘po^ tergum.* ‘A 
freeman^s back* ; see on i. 15. 19 ‘adulteros crines.’ 

23. portas, the gates of Carthage. 

non dansas, the sign of pepce and security ; ‘ apertis otia portis/ 
A. P. 199. Cp. Virg. Aen. 2. 27 ‘ Panduntur portae, iuvat ire/ &c. 

24. Marte nostro, with * popalata/ ‘ the helds that our arms had 
ravaged again in tillage.* 

27. damnum, ‘pecuniae/ Porph. Ritter well quotas ‘grandes rhombi 
patinaeque Grande ferunt ura cum damno dedecus/ Sat. 2. a. 95. ‘The 
money is wasted, for the ransomed soldier will be worlhless.* 

neque . . nec, — as not . . so not. Compare the use of ovrc . . olhrc 
in a simile, Aesch. Cho. 258-261 otîr* aUrov àiro(f> 0 (ipas ndXiP \ 

vépimiv l^xots àv eitntiBrj ^porotSy | our’ àpxnfôs aoi nâs 58* avay$th 

wBpL^v I ^wpoTs àpffi^u ^ovBvrois èv ^paai, 

28. medioata. A translation (as ‘ venenum * in Epp. 2. i. 207 ‘ Lana 
Tarentino violas imitata veneno/ cp. Virg. G. 2. 465) of the Greek 
puiKov — tpappÀotTfiVj used of dyeing. 

fudo, any kind of dye. Properly a seaweed, used apparently for 
giving the first dye to stuffs whiuh were to be dyed purple, Plin. N. H. 

9. 38. 

80. deterioribus, masculine ; whether it be the dative, ‘ to be re- 
stored to,’ or the ablative, ‘ to be replaced in.’ ‘ Deterior a bono, peior 
a malo dicimus,’ Schol. 

81. si, ‘ if . . then, and not till then,’ &c. 

83. perfidie se oredidit. Cp. 3. 27. 25 ‘ doloso credidit.’ ‘Perfidis* 
explains and justifies ‘ credidit ’ ; although without such an opposition, 
* dedidit ' or ‘ tradidit ’ would be, as Bentley shows, the more usual verb, 
The ‘ perfidy * of the foes to whom he s uy;en4e .rs is in point, both as 
showing by a side touch the foify of his cowardice, and also, like the 
‘ closeness * of the toils, as contributing to unman the soldier who has 
once been in their power. 

86. iners, like ‘ ignavus ’** îmbellis,* ‘ the coward,’ 4. 9. 29, Epp. i. 
5. 17. Compare Virgil’s uses of it, Aen. 4. 158 ‘ Spmnantemque dari pe* 
cora inter inertia votis Optât aprum * ; 1 1. 414 ‘ dextras tendamus inertes,* 
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86 . timuitque mortem. Bentley connects these words with the fol- 
lowing stanza^ and reads * fîmuitque mortem Hinc nnde vitam sumeret 
apüus, Pacem et duello mîscuit/ i.e. *has shrunk from the sword, which 
to a brave man is the security of life, as though it were only an imple- 
ment of death.’ * Aptius ’ is fqund in several MSS., and some of value, 
feut Aère is no trade of the other alterations, ‘'hîtic,* * et,* which it seems 
to necessitale. * Inscius * is found in the great majority of MSS., and 
was read by ail the Scholiasts, one of whom interprets ‘ qui nesciret 
Jdtam viro forti potius de armis sperandnm.* Bentley objects to the 
Tulg., that the last charge ‘ timuitque mortem * involves ‘ minorem 
culpam quam ea quae praecesserant.* But it is qnite in the old Roman 
spirit to sum up the baseness of the captives in the charge that they 
* feared death.* Compare the title b rpèaas, affixed to the Spartan who 
escaped at Thermop5dae, Hdt. 7. 231, and Tyrtaeus 8. 12 (Bergk), rp^a- 
aàvrctiv 8’ àvbpwv iràa àirbXooK* àp€T'q. 

37. hic, * captum militem quasi reum ad indices ductum aggreditur,* 
Ritter. 

sumeret. The subjunctive has to do double duty ; for that moôd 
would be required if it were merely the indirect question, ‘ignorant 
whence he drew ’ ; but it has a further potential force, ‘ ignorant whence 
he might draw,* ‘ would draw if he tried.* 

88. pacem duello miscuit, ‘has forgotten the différence between 
peace ând war ’ ; in the latter safety is to be won only by the sword. 
With the whole expression cp. Sali. Jug. 39 (of one who had sur- 
rendered) * armatus dedecore potius quam manu salutem qiiaesiverat.^ 

40 . altior ruinis, ‘lifted higher (in appcarance — relative height,) 
by the fall of Italy.* This is simpler than ‘ towering over,* as Orelli 
takes it, 

41 . fertur. Cp. 3. 20. 12: it is the common formula when the 
narrator would throw the responsibility of his narrative on hearsay or 
tradition. Possibly here it is intended to call a momentary attention to 
the contrast between the spirit of Regulus and the spirit of modem 
Rome : ‘ Strange as it sounds, they tell us.* 

42 . ut capitis miuor, a poetical form of ‘ capite deminutus * ; the 
genitive after the analogy of * integer vitae,* ‘ captus animi,* &c. ‘Capite 
deminutus est qui in hostium potestatem venit,* Fest. It is in Horace’s 
manner, by a slight alteration of the common formula, at once to recall 
and to avoid a technicality which, if literally reproduced, would be 
harsh or pedantic. See on 2. 4. 24, 4. 2. 42, 4. 14. i, and compare 
notes on 3. 27. 38, 4. 15. 9. He refused, according to Cicero, ‘ senten* 
tiam dîcere,* ‘to speak in his place,* ‘quamdiu iureiurando hostium 
teneretur non esse se senatorem.’ 

44 . Ar. Kan. 804 obv ravptjbbv iymiiffas /càrv» 
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45. doneo . . firmwet. 'So long as he was stnvmg to braoe np 
the résolve of the fathers and to hasten his departurç.* A contrast is 
intended between his stern sadness, so long as it was still donbtfal 
whether the senate would listen to his counsel, and the light heart 
with which, his puisse accomplished, he set ont on his retum to 
torture and death. ûh fi • 

46 . auctor is o;'posed constantly to * snasor’ : sometimes as one who 
brings weight and dignity to bnek his advice ; sometimes as one who 
originates as well as urges a proposai. The senate acted 'auctore 
Regulo/ * by the advice and under the influerlce of Regulus.’ 

48 . egregius exsul, an oxymoron, as ‘splendide mendax/ 3, ii. 35. 

49 . atqui sciebat. Cp. the last sentence of the passage quoted in 
the Inliod. from De Officiis, ‘Neque vero tnm ignorabat [Regulus] se 
ad crudelissimum hostem et ad exquisita supplicia proficisci, sed iusiu- 
randum conservandiim putabat.’ 

62 . reditus, plural, a« in Epod. 16. 35. 

54 . diiudicata lite. Cp. Epp. i. 7. 76 * Rura suburbana îndictis . . 
ire Latinis.* The advice ind protection of clients is represented as 
one of the great burdens of the city life of the grcat in Rome. (Ep. i. 
5. 31 *postico falle dientem,’ &c.) Whether the *hs/ which is now 
O ver, is one which the patron bas heard and setlled himself, or one in 
which he has been supporting his client in court, is a question decided 
authoritatively each way by about an equal number of commentators, 
but apparently on next to no évidence. 

56 . Venafranos, see on 2. 6. 16. 

66. liaoedaemonium, 2. 6. ii ^regnata Laconi Rura Phalantho.’ 
Venafrum and Tarentum are named as places to which a Roman would 
go for his holiday. Notice the quiet ending of the poem, the conven- 
tional epithet, raising no new picture, appealing at the most to distant 
historical associations, feeding not so much the mind as the ear, and 
even that with a certain sameness of sound. This characteristic of 
Horace’s style is noticed in lhe Introd. to Books i-iii, § ii. 3, and on 
Od. 2. 19. 31, 4. 2. 57. It belongs partly to himself, partly to the 
poetic art generally. The passion in poetry which gives pleasure is not 
unbridled passion, but passion felt to be measured and controlled by 
mind. This is the intellectual side of the pleasure added to poetry 
by the récurrences of rhyme and métré. 
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Ode VI. 

' IVe are suffering for our father^ sins. They let the temples go to 
ruin. They let the sacredness of marriage laws be tampered with, 
Our hlood is poisoned, attd we go from bad to worse. They sprang from 
different parents^ and kad healthier homes, tvho conquered Pyrrhus and 
Antiockus and HamiibaL Our sons will be worse than we are, Where 
is the remedy ? ' 

This Ode is the complément of the last. It traces to its source th^ 
décliné of the military spirit of which that complained, and includes in 
the arraignraent Roman danghters and mothers. As that points to 
Augustus’ plan of foreign conquest, so this points to his restoration of 
temples and religions cérémonial (cp. 2. 15) and his législation on social 
questions (cp. 3. 23 ; 4. 5. 21 foll. ; Carm. Saec. 17, 20). Cp. Suet. 
Aug. 30, and Merivale, ch. 33. ^ 

Line 1 . immeritus, not that Horace would say generally that thè 
existing génération was innocent, but their punishment was not ail for 
their own sins. In part they were ^ paying for the sins of their sires in 
which they had had no share,’ and would continue to pay for them tiU 
they undid them, 

2. Bomane, a general address to the pcople, Sat. i. 4. 85 ; cp. ATP. 
54 » Virg. Aen. 6. 852. ; 

templa . . aedesque, synonyms, the second substantive feeing onl^ 
a vehicle for the epithet, like VirgiFs * Limen erat caecaeque fores ’ ,*.^7 
postesque relicti.’ v 

refeceris, the task that Augustus was engaged in, Suet. Aug. 30 
‘Aedes sacras vetustate collapsas aut incendie absumtas refecit.* 

4 . fumo, perhaps from the * incendia ’ of which Suet. 1 . c. speaks. ^ 

5 . te minorem geris ; cp. i. 12. 57 ‘Te minor latum reget aequus 
orbem.' 

6. hino, SC. ‘est.’ Liv. 45. 39 ‘maiores vestri omnia magnarum 
rerum et principia exorsi ab Dis sunt et fi^em statuerunt.* It is the 
foigetfulness of this which has constituted the * neglect ’ of the next 
verse. 

For the scansion of prinoipium see qü 3. 4. 4t. 

7. negleoti, ‘because they were forgotlwni^’^ 2, 30 ‘Diespiter 
ncglectus,’ 

9. hÎM Honaeses et Pacori manus. Three defeats of Roman 
armies by the Parthians are recorded, — that of Crassus at Charrae by 
SurenaSi B.c. 53 ; that of Decidius Saxa, legatus of M. Antony, in Syria 
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1)7 Facoras soi^ of Orodes» and l^tbienus r«»%aé«i; in 

B. c.^40 ; and that of M. Antony in Media in B. c.' 36. Paconta himsdf 
had been killed in battle in B. c. 38. The only Mc^aeses knoBoi to 
history was the Partbian noble who, having fled, like naany others, from 
the tyranny of Phraates IV (the son to whom Orodes I in his grief at 
tbe death of Pacorus had resigned the crown), instigated Antony to 
his ill-advi*ed invasion of Parthia in B.c. 36. It has been suggested 
that Monaeses may hâve been lhe name of the general who defeated 
Crassus, * Surenas ’ being not so mnch a name as a title, as it appears to 
hâve been certainly in later times : Xovpijvat . . di rovro irapà 

Hipaois ôvofiüf Zosimns (A. D. 400-450)^ Estré wonld eut the knot by 
condemning the stanza. Probably Horace is thinking of the two greater \ 
defeats — of Crassus and Antony — and Monaeses and Pacorus are merely : 
représentatives of the Parthians. 

10. non auspicatos (in some good MSS. * inauspicatos ’). Bentley 
objected to the sériés of accusatives as prosaic, and would read ‘ nostris ’ 
or ‘ nostrorum * ; but * non auspicatos ’ is not an epithet, but prédicative : 
it gives the reason of the dei^ats and is the link with the last stanza. It 
was especially mentioned of Crassus’ expédition that * proficiscentem in 
Syriam diris cum ominibus tribuni plebis frustra retinere conati/ Vell. 
Pat. 2, 46. 

18 . paene, with ‘ delevit.’ * While we were intent on our civil wars 
the barbarians of north and south ail but destroyed Rome/ a poetical 
exaggeration. For the Daci see Introd. to Books i-iii, § 7. 

14 . Aethiops represents the Egyptian fleet of Cleopatra ; cp. VirgiPs 
account of the rout at Actium, Aen. 8. 705 ‘ omnis eo terrore Aegyptus 
et Indi, Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabaei.’ 

17. feounda oulpae ; for the gen. cp. ‘ ferax frondis/ 4. 4. 58. 
secula ; it has been a graduai deelension from âge to âge. 

18 . genus et domos, the young génération has vice in its blood, and 
^s examples of vice in its homes. 

20 . patriam populumque. If any distinction is intended, it is 
between the life and honour of the State as affected by defeat in war, &c., 
and the well-being of its individuaî citizens. 

88 - 36 . The First Punie War, cp. 2. la. 3 *SicuIum mare Poeno pur- 
pureum sanguine.’ The war with Pyrrhus B. c. 275. That with Antio- 
chus ended by the battle of Magnesia, B.c. 190. The Second Punie War. 

86. dirum, see on 2. la. 2. 

87 . * The manly sons olçountry-bred soldiers.* Ritter would separate 
‘rusticorum’ from ^tnuîtum/ taking the latter with ‘proies,’ as« 
‘militaris’; but the fathers are meant to hâve gone throngh the 
same training as the sons» ‘ utiles bello tulit . . saeva paupertas/ Scc,, 

1. 12. 4a* ^ 
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88 - 44 . *To dîg ail day, and then when even the bnlloctcs were tîred 
but and loosed from tbe plough, to eut and carry fagots till a Sabine 
tnother called ^'enough.”* 

88. SabeUis ligonibua ; see on i. 31. 9 ' Calena falce.* 

42 . mutaret umbras, was making the shadows of the hills fall 
a different way from that in which they fell in the moming. The whole 
stanza desetibes evening. 

44 . Horace prob^bly lelt some slie^ht oleasure in the oaradoxical form 
of * agens abeunte curru.* 

47. daturos, ‘partu dabit Ilia prolem/ Virg. Adh. i. 274. 

ODE VII. 

* Don^t weep, Asterie, for your absent Gyges. He ivill corne back to 
y ou with the spring and bring a wealth of Bithynian merchandize, He 
will tome back: he is only detained by the ivinter in the harbour to 
which he was driven on his way home. He lies awake at night thinking 
of y ou. It is ail in vain that his hostess Chloe tries every art to win 
him^ sends emissaries to tell him of her passion and to prove to him from 
mythology the folly of comiancy ; he iurns a deaf ear to it ail. Only 
mind y ou do as ivell. Your neighbtntr Enipeus is a brave y owtg gallant^ 
but don't open your window if he cornes to serenade you.* 

As Orelli characterizes it, ‘ tîhvWiov mercatorum vitam amoresque 
lyrice describens/ The names are Greek, the life Roman. Ritter points 
ont the effect of this Ode in relieving by its lightness and grâce the 
seriousness of the preceding six. Compare the position of Od. i. 38. 

Métré — Efth Asclepiad. 

Lines 3 - 8 . The first stanza gives the reasons why she should not weep 
for him : ‘ He will corne back with the west winds of spring with- the 
merchandize for which he sailed, and he will corne back true to you.* 
The second stanza justifies the first prophecy, ‘ he is only detained by 
the weather ^ ; and the second, ♦ even now he is pining to be at home 
with you.’ 

1. oandidi, i. 7. 15. 

8. Thyna, Bithynian, i. 35. 7, Epp. i. 6. 33. 

4 . fido, an archaic contractée! form of the ’fenitive, as * die,’ Virg. G. 
I. ao8. It appeait for the dative in Sat. i. 3. 95 *commissa fide.’ 
.There is, however, some little doubt as to the form here, a considérable 
majority of MSS. reading * fidei ’ as a dissyllable. Against this must be 
set the fact that in Sat. i. 3. 95 they are nnanimous for * fide.’ 
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6, tbe^plur. of continuons south winds, so < Aquilonibus/ 

10. 4. 

Oricom» an important haven on the coast of Epirus withirf the 
shelter of the Acrocerannian headland, into which ships making the pas* 
sage from Greece to Italy might be driven by unfavourable winds. The 
idea is that Gyges has tried to cross late in the sailing season and has 
been driven into Oricus, where he must now wait till the spring opens 
the sea again. Cp. 4. 5. 9-12. 

6. insana, as îvcsani Leonis/ ^ 29» J9, there as bringing beat, here 
storms. * 

’Caprae, ‘signum pluviale Capellae/ Ov. Fast. 5. 113, the.jbrightest 
star of Auriga, to which also the Haedi belong. It is the mythical goat 
that suckled the infant Jupiter. 

9 . atgui, I. 23. 9, 3. 5. 49, Epod. 5. 67, It is strongly adversative, 

* And yet.’ ‘ He is sleepless and tearful for love of you, and yet he has 
strong temptations to iaconstancy.’ He is preparing for the moral, 

* whatever are your temptations, mind you are as constant as he.^ 

soUioitae, as * cura,’ of the restless préoccupation of love. 

hospitae, at whose house he is lodging. 

10. tuis ignibus, ‘ a passion for one who is yours,* * a passion which | 
only you hâve a right to fecl.’ Cp. the use of * ignés/ i. 27. 15. 

12 . tamptat, as ‘temptare precandb/ Virg. Aen. 4. 1 13. 293, the ideaof 
îaying siégé to a city, trying every approach ; probably also a reference 
to the spécial meaning of treipàvf Uemptator Dianae/ i. 4, 71. 

13 . millier perfida. Anlea, according to Homer ; Sthenoboea, ac- 
cording to othcrs. The story of Bellefophon’s refusai of Antea's advances 
and of her unsuccessful scheme for his destruction is lold by Glaucus, 
his grandson, in II! 6. 155 foll. 

perfida credulum. She was treacherous and he was easy. Horace 
delights in such antithetical placing of adjectives, see on i. 3. 10, and 
comp. 3. 5. 33 ‘perfidis credidit.’ 

14 . impulerit with infin. ; see on i. i. oc , 

16 . maturare neoem, to hasten a man’s death, i. e. to kill him before 
his time ; see Cic. pro Clu. 61. . 

18 . Masnps8am> from lokus, a city of the Magnetes in ThessalyJ 
'ad diiferentiam alterius Hippolytes, Amazonum reginae, uxoris Thesei,’/ 
Schol. 

Hippolyten, Pind. Nem. 4. 56 foll., 5. 25 foll. ; according to others 
her name was Astydamdu. Peleus was accused by her to Acastus of 
assailing her honour, rh 3 * ivavrlov itXKfv, Acastus left him alone on 
Mount Pelion, having first taken away his sword, hoping that the Cen- 
taurs might find him and slay him ; but he was saved by Chiron, and 
Eeus Xenius rewarded his virtue with the hand of Thctis. 
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^0. liüsârias, fMovt, as Prop. 2. x. 16, 5. i. 1x9. 

monet, * calls lo his mind * ; * movet * and * monet ^ are so nearly 
alike that the prepoütderance of MS. authority in favour of the latter can 
hardly be conclusive. Thcre is the same doubt in the text of Ov. A. A. 
3. 651 * Quid iuvat ambages praeceptaque parva monere * ? which wonld 
be the nearest parallel for this use of ‘monere.* There are more 
abundant illustrations of ‘movere,’ ‘ fatorum arcana/ Virg. Aen. i. 262, 
‘ cantus,’ ib. 7. 641. 

21. finistra ; îor the emphatic position cp. 3. 13. 6 ‘Frustra . . nam 

gelidos,’ &c. * 

scopnlis surdior, a commonplace of the poets. Cp. Epod. 17. 53 
‘*Non saxa nudis surdiora navitis*; Eur. Med. 28 â;y ôè irérpos ^ 
OaKâaaios /cXéSoiv àicovd, with the same intended oxymoron as in 
‘ surdior . . audit.* 

loari, either ‘ of the island Icarus,* otherwise called Icaria (see 
on Od. I. I. 15), from which the ‘mare Icarium’ was named; or less 
likely ‘ of Icarus,’ sc. the son of Daedalus, as if the sea might be called 
‘ mare Icari * as well as ‘ mare Icarium,* and then the rocks that border 
it the * rocks of Icarus.* 

22. adhuo, ‘ to this hour,* not, as ‘ hactenus * would, impl)dng any 
doubt of his continuing so. 

iuteger, 2. 4. 22. 

at tibi by its emphatic position strikes the key-note of the re- 
mainder of the poem. 

28. Enipeus, the name taken from a river of Thessaly; compare 
‘Hebrus,* 3. 12. 6. Compare the same Ode for the accomplishments 
likely to win a lady’s heart, ‘ simul tmctos Tiberinis,* &c., and notice 
there also the comÛnation of Greek names with ail the circumstances of 
Roman life. 

28. Tusoo alveo ; Sat. 2. 2. 32 ‘amnis Tusci.' Virg. G. 1. 499 
‘ Tuscum Tiberim.* ‘ ' 

denatat, dfra£ ; 

29. neque, Madv. § 459, obs. 

80. sub, ‘at the Sound of,’ as î/vô, e.g. Soph. El. 71 1 vwoî 

ffiXmyyos ^ " 


ODE VIII. 

The Ode is written for an expected or imagined visit of Maecenas, on 
the fhst anniversary of the poet’s narrow escape from the falling tree 
(a. 13, a. 17. 27, 3. 4. 27). The festival of March i was the Matronalia. 
Maecenas is supposed on his entry to wonder lyhat can be the reason that 
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a bachelor’t Jim^ shows préparation for sacrifice on such a day. The 
answer is, that the poet is paying a vow lo Bacchns, which he had made 
at the time of his miraculous préservation. * The best wine is to be 
bronght out,’ and so the Ode passes into an invitation to Maecenas to 
enter into the spirit of the time — to forgct the troubles of State. * Ail 
is going well ; the Dacian^ are checked, the Parthians quarrelling among 
themselves, even the Cantabrian subdued at last, and the Scythians un- 
stringing their bows ; Maecenas may enjoy a little privacy and immxmity 
from care.* 

On the questions raised as to the date of the Ode see Introd. to Booîqj 
i-iii, § 8. 

Line 1 . Martiis Kalendis, ‘femineas Kalendas/ Juv. 9. 53. The 
origin and nature of the Matronalia are told in Ov. Fast 3. 233 foll. 

2. flores, part of the rites of the day. * Ferte deae flores : gaudet 
florentibus herbis Haec dea : de tenero cingite flore caput/ Ov. 1 . c. 

4 . caespite vivo, a temporary altar of fresh-cul turf ; i. 19. 14. 
Cp. Virg. Aen. 12. 118 'In medioque focos et dis communibus aras 
Gramineas.’ 

5 . docte sermones, ' for ail your skill in the lore of either tongue.’ 
* Sermones,’ \ 6 yot, will include literature, antiquities, and mythological 
and ritual knowledge. 

utriusque linguae, an habituai phrase for Grcek and Latin, bar- 
barous longues being ignored. ' Ut par sis in utriusque orationis facul- 
tate,’ Cic. de Off. i. i. i. Cp. Hor. Sat. i. 10. 23. Horace addresses 
Maecenas as ‘docte’ in Epp. i. 19. i, 

6. voveram. The plpft., because he is explaining the antécédent 
ground of a past action, viz. of this préparation of the altar, flowers, &c. 

diilces epulas, ' a dainty feast ’ ; cakes were offered as well as the 
victim. Mart. 9. 91. 15 foll. * Sic Martis tibi serviant Kalendae Et cum 
ture meroque victimaque Libetur tibi candidas ad aras Secta plurima 
quadra de placenta.’ 

7 . Iiibero; see on Od. 3. 17. 28. Bacchus would interféré to pré- 
servé him as one of the gods pf ppetry. - ^ 

oapruaQl,'"IP^Sat, as the ètîing offering to Bacchus. Virg. G. 2. 380; 
‘ white,’ because he is one of the ‘ Di superi*; black victims were offered 
to the ' inferi.’ 

faneratus, 'bronght to my grave,* The Word in this metaphoiical 
sense is Horace’s own. 

9 , bio dies, &c, ‘ this day a holiday in each retuming year,’ 

10 . In order to ripen the wine sooner, it was customary to construct 
the ^ apotheca ' in such a place as to be exposed to the smoke and hot 
air of the bath fumaces. This tendered it more necessary carefully to 
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protçict the corT*É^ft%Jteie with a coating of pitch), lest the flavour of the 
smoke should pecetrate to the wine. See Dict. Ant. s. y. < vinum.’ 

11. bibex^ institutae, ' which was taught the lesson of drinking.’ 

12 . oonsiüe TuUo, probably L. Volcatius Tullus, who was consul in 
B.C. 66, the year before Horace’s birth. Cp. 3. 21. i ‘ O nata mécum 
Consule Manlio.’ This was nôt an extrenie âge (cp. 3. 14. 13 ‘ Cadum 
Marsi memorem duelli,’ i.e. as old as B. 88), and the occasion 
demands the oldest wine in the cellar. Another L. Volcatius Tullus 
was consul with Augustus in B.C. 33. 

18 . amici, the genitivc of the person in whose honour the cup is 
^runk. Cp. 3. 19* 9 foll. *Da lunae propere novae, Da noctis -mediae, 
da, puer, auguris Murenae.’ The custom and the construction are 
Greek. Theoc. 14. 18 kmx<^î<T0ai oxparov | u)tivo 5 tica(froSj 
^dei yiàvov &tivos ehnjv. Orelli quotes also Antipli. in Athen. la 21 
kv&Bovs 0€œv re Kaî 0€atv(ljv fivpiovs. This illustrâtes also ‘ centum * 
for an indefinite number. Macleane, referring to the custom mentioned 
in Ov. Fast. 3. 531 foll. (^Sole tamen vinoque calent, annosque precan- 
tur Quod sumunt calices, ad numerumque bibunt. Invenies illic qui 
Nestoris ebibat annos, Quae sît per calices facta Sibylla suos,’), thinks 
it is équivalent to saying ‘ wish me a hundred years of life.' 

14 . vigiles, to keep the banquet up ail night ; i. 27. 5, 3. 21. 33 
‘ vivae lucemae * ; Virg. Aen. 9. 338 * Aequasset nocti ludum in lucem- 
que tulisset.^ Orelli contrasts the expression of Ov. Hcr. 19. 195 * iam 
dormitante lucema.^ 

15 , 16 . ‘ It shall be a sober and peaceful merrymaking * ; no * impius 
clamor,’ i. 27. 7; no ‘male ominata verba,^ 3. 14. ii. The purpose is 
apparently to make more alluring to Maecenas the contrast from the 
tumults and troubles of the city. Perhaps also to give something of a 
religions air to the banquet of thanksgiving. 

17. civiles « ‘ domesticas,* opposed to the foreign questions of the 
following lines. 

super urbe ; Virg. Aen. 4. 233 ‘ Nec super ipse sua molitur laude 
laborem.* For the refcrence see Introd. to Books i-iii, § 8. 

18 . Daci Ootisonis ; see Introd. to Books i-iii, § 7. 

19 . Medus, *the Parthian'; see on i. 2. 22. The point that the 
Mede*s whole offensive power is exhausted on himself in intestine 
quarrels is brought put by the position of ‘ sibi ^ standing where it seems 
equally open to be govemed by ‘infestus,' Muctuosis,* and ‘dissidet.’ 
See on i. 3. 6. 

21 . vêtus bostis; Od. 2. 6. 2, 4. 14. 41, Epp. i. 12. 26. 

23 . laxo areu; Virg. Aen. n. 874, of retreat, ‘laxos referunt humeris 
languentibus arcus.’ The Scythians are thinking of retiring fspm the 
plains which they hâve been accustomed to harry. Cp. 2. 9. 33. 
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25 . neglegens, * Be careless for a time ; be a ÿnvaté dtifeen : spare 
thy over-anxiety lest in any way tbe people shonld take harm.* * Ne 
laboret * seems to be constructed, in Horace’s manner, ànà tcoivov witb 
‘neglegens’ (~*non curans’) and * cavere.* Orelli, Ritter, and DilK. 
take ‘ privatus * as =» * qniim sis privatus/ * since you are/ &c. ; but surely 
Horace would not undef^-^lue the public character of Maecenas* offices, 
however informai an<.i jBi iinown to the law they might be. He would 
not after saying * you hâve on your shoulders the whole weight of home 
and foreign policy/ add, ‘after ail you are only an “eques,” il îs 
nothing to you if public affairs go wrong.’ Bentley is equally un- 
salisfactory ; he thinks that ‘ privatus cavere/ ‘ to be anxious for your 
private interests/ answers to the ‘ puMic care * of the preceding verse. 

27. et. B, and most of the tenth century MSS., omit the copulative ; 
A has ‘ ac/ 


ODB IX. 

The réconciliation of two lovers who hâve quarrelled; one is ‘ Lydia/ 
the other is not named. The form of the Ode is .like the amoebean 
eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil. 

We may note the dramatic propriety of the feelings throughout. 

His the pride of possession, hers the pride of boing first in his eyes. 

His thç attraction of Chloe’s accomplishments, hers the happiness of 
love that is returned. 

His the lordly relenting that offers to cast off Chloê and open the 
gâte again to I.ydia, hers (with one little womanly hit in the implied 
comparison of his beauty with that of Calais) the passionate delight, for 
ail his fickleness and bad temper, to live and die with him. 

IKetre — Third Asclepiad, 

Line 2 . potior, a preferred rival, as in Epod. 15. 13. 

4 . Persarum rege ; 2. 12, 21. A comparison of 2. 2. 17 will show 
that, though the ‘ happiness ’ of a ‘ Persian king * is proverbial, and 
Greek rather than Latin, yet Horace so completely identifies Persians 
and Parthians, that he would hardly hâve understdod his commentators 
when they say that he is referring here, not to the Parthians, but to the 
old Persian monarchy. 

5. alla arsifiti; 2. 4. 8 ‘arsit virgine.* 

7. multi liydia nominis, not as though literally the world knew 
her name ; but she felt as proud of his preference as if she had a famé 
equal to that of Ilia. Ritter, identifying the lover with Horace, would 
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tnake it uvean^ ^ your poems were full of Lydia, and gave her a famé as 
great as Ilia's.’ For the genitive ^nominis * see Madv. § 287. 

$. 3Etomana« the ancestress of Rome (as the mother of Romains, 
according to one form of the legend; cp. i. 2. 17), The epithet in- 
dicates the source and the extent of her famé ; possibly it is further 
intended to adapt the comparison to the mouth of a Greek. 

10. oitharae scions; i. 15. 24 'pugnae s/iens.’ 

. 12. an^ae, ‘her life,* Orelli; probably better with Ritter, * my 

llife/ i.e. Chloe. Cp. ‘ Meae partem animae,’ 2. 17. 5 and i. 3. 8. 

14. Thurini fllius Omyti ; see Introd. to 2.4. The fulness of the 
désignation is probably, as Ritter points ont, as much as to say, ‘ He is 
a real person. I can tell you ail about him if you wish, as well as you 
can tell me of Chloé and her charms.’ Cp. 3. 12. 6. Thurii seems to 
be selected for its old réputation of wcalth and luxury ; the others are 
mythological names, chosen ‘ ut poetica et sonora/ Orelli. * Ornytus ’ 
is used by Virg. Aen. ii. 677. 

16. puero. It is not quite easy to see the point of Lydia’s variation 
from * animae.’ It may be mcrely for variety’s sake. Possibly, how- 
ever, * animae,’ taken in connection with the early lines of the stanza, 
which had not touched a very deep chord, might hâve seemed conven- 
tional, and hâve provoked the simpler and more personal, and so more 
feeling ‘puero.’ 

18. iugo aôneo, i. 33. ii, of its strength ; ‘irrupta copula,’ i. 
13. 18. 

oogit, ‘ brings together.* Virg. Aen. 7. 639 has ‘ ad iuga cogit 
equos.’ 

‘ 19. excutitur, is dislodged from her influence over my heart. Virg. 

Aen. 5. 679 ‘excussaque pectorc luno est’; or, as Bentley thinks, ‘from 
my house,’ so as to correspond with ‘ patet ianua I^ydiae.’ Il is hard to 
be sure of the exact metaphor felt in ‘excutitur/ or even whether it and 
‘patet ianua’ are either or both of them metaphorical. 

20. Lydiae, the dative, not the genitive, as it has been taken. 

21. aidere pulclirior; 3. 19. 26 ‘Puro te similem, Telephe, vespero.’ 
Astyanax in Hom. II. 6. 401 is IvaA-tY/tios à(xr 4 pi ica\ÿ. 

28. iracundior. His levity and his passionate temper hâve both 
been shown in the quarrel which is being made up. If we were to 
identify the interlocutot with Horace himself, we might remember his 
description of himself £pp. i. 20. 25 ‘Irasci celerem, lamen ut placabilis 
essem.’ 

Hadria ; i. 33- 15- 
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Ode X. 

What thc Greeks called a jrapaKXavatÛvpov, a serenade. Cp. Propert. 

1. i6. 

The poet personatc'i lover singing under his mistress* window on a 
frosty night, and ap]^*aliig to her pity to let him in. 

‘ Venus will resent and punish your pride ; y ou hâve no right front 
your origin to give yoursclf the airs of a Penelope. Though no human 
feelings — gratitude, pity, jealousy — will make yoti love me, y et as 
a goddess le mercifuL O, hard rnd cruel heart î there are limits to 
your loveVs patience* 

Compare with the Ode 4. 13, which seems to be the revenge which is 
here threatened. 

Métré — Fourth Asclepiad. 

Line 1 . Tanaîn si biberes, 2. 20. 20 'Rhodani potor’ ; 4. 15. 13 

* qui Danubium bibunt/ The form of expression is as old as Hom. II. 

2. 825 irivovTfs vd<up ftéKav Aîffijiroio. ‘ If you were a Scythian, with a 
husband as stern as husbands are there.^ Cp. 3. 24. 20-25 * peccare 
nefas aut pretium est mori.’ Lycées husband is of a different kind, 
V. 15. 

2. asperas, morally, * shul in my face.* 

3 . incolis, * native,’ sc. to Scythia. Horace suggests, though he 
does not say, that the north wind to-night is as cold as that of Scythia. 

5 . nemus. This is usually taken of the few trees which in a large 
house were planted within the ‘ peristylium ’ ; see on Epp. i. 10. 23 

* inter varias nutritur silva columnas.’ Ritter contends that Lyce is not 
in the rank of life to which such an appendage of a palace would be 
appropriate, and takes it of some public plantation, such as the * duo 
luci* (Liv. I. 8), between the two tops of the Capitoline. 

6. inter pulohra tecta, ‘ Though we are not in the Scythian wilds, 
and though you are comfortably lodged, yet the wind howls outside as 
loudly and the frost bites as keenly.’ 

7. ventis. Bentley wished to alter to ‘ sentis,* in order to avoid the 
double ablative ‘strepitu,* * ventis,* and the ratihier harsh zeugma by 
which *audis* is constructed with ‘ut glaciet nives.* But compare i. 
14. 6 and Virg. Aen.* 4. 490 ‘ mugire videbis Sub pedibus terram et 
descendere montibus omos.* 

8. puro numine. ‘ Numen ’ is divine power in exercise ; * numine 
glaciet nives,* as Virg. Aen. 4. 269 ‘ caelum et terras qui numine tor- 
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quet/ ' Puro/ of a clear sky, as * luppiter uvidus/ * frigidus/ &c, The 
ancients had observed that cold is greater with a cloudless sky. 

10 . * Lest rope and wheel rim back together/ Clearly a proverbial 
expression, tbough the origin is uncertain. The best illustration is that 
quoted from Lucian : <rî> Sè irdvw àv 9 pùjit<^ yeyivriaai, jeal 

opa Karà vapoipiav âvopp^^copitv trâvv rtlvatrai t 6 /caKdfôiov, This 
would seem to give the image of lifting weigjjtts by a pulley. If the 
rope be drawn tooirougbly or too far it will break, the wheel will spin 
round the wrong way, and the weight fall back again. Lyce must not 
overdo her coyness, or she will exhaust the patience of Venus and of her 
lover. 

rétro, constr. àvà koivov with * currente * and with ^ eat.’ 

12 . *Your father was a Tuscan; you are no Penelope to resist 
suitors.' For the fonn cp. Virg. Aen. 3. 42 ‘non me Tibi Troia Exter- 
num tulit.’ 

Tyrrhenus, perhaps only ‘ we know ail about you ; you must not 
set up for more than you are.’ But the Etriiscans seem to hâve had a 
bad name for luxurious living. 

14 . tinctus viola pallor, generally interpreted like Virg. E. 2. 48 
* pallentes violas/ of the yellow violet. It appears to hâve been taken 
so by Calpurnius (Ecl. 9. 40) of an unhappy lover, ‘ Pallidior buxo 
violaeque simillimus erro.’ But the words themselves more naturally 
suggest Ritter’s interprétation, ‘ sublividus,’ of a pale face scored with 
dark lines under the eyes. 

15 . Pieria, from the borders of Macedonia and Thessaly, as * Thressa 
Chloe.’ 

17. rigida aescnlo seems to be a continuance of the image of 
‘ curvat,* * You are as hard to bend as an oak bough,’ 

19 . aquae caelestis ; Epp. 2. i. 135. 

20. latus ; he represents himself as lying on the doorstep, * porrectum 
ante fores.* Cp. Epod. ii. 32 ‘Limina dura quibus lumbos et infregi 
latus.* 

Ode XI. 

O Mercury and my lyre^ teach me some strain that will win the 
^bdurate ear of Ly de. She is like a young unbroke^t colt; but music 
has mode tigers and forest trees and river s stay to listen, It has tamed 
CerberuSf and beguiled the pain of Ixion and Tityus and the Danaids 
with ^their leaking pttehers, Let Lyde hear their taie — how they slew 
heir husbands, aîl save one — their punishment^ and Hypermnestroi s 
undyingglory, 

‘ Ly^e is wamed not * placito pugnare amori ’ by the story of the 
20a 
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Danaids and their punishment, and the noble exception of Hyper- 
nmestra. The application of the story is not very close. The form of 
the Ode seems to be a nearer imitation than usual of the construction 
of an Ode of Pindar ; the commencement by an invocation of Mercury 
and the lyre ; the accidentai way in which, through the recoTmtal of 
the feats of mu'î’c, Danaids are introduced; the myth told at 
length, but left to be ajplied by the reader’s wit. Compare 3. 3 and 
3- 27. 

For th^ story of the Danaids lead Aesch. Pr. V. 853-869 and Ov. 
Her. 14 ‘ Hypermnestra Lynceo,’ which contains frequent réminiscences 
and expressions of passages in thxs Ode. Compare vv. 3. 4 ‘Clausa 
domo teneor gravibusque coercita vinclis : Est mihi supplicii causa 
fuisse piam,* &c. with vv. 45, 46 of the Ode, w. 35, 36 with 41 foll., 
vv. 73, 74 'Surge âge, Belide, de tôt modo fratribus unus ; Nox tibi, ni 
properas, ista perennis erit,’ with vv. 37, 38, and vv. 127-130 with v. 51, 
see note. 

Ritter suggtests that the story would be especially familiar to the 
Roman public at the time when Horace was writing these Odes, from 
the fact that a group of the Danaids formed a chief feature in the portico 
of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, which Augustus dedicated in 
B.c. 28 (see Od. I. 31). Prop. 3. 23. 4, Ov. A. A. i. 73, id. Am. 2. 2. 3. 

Line 1. Mercuri. Mercury is coupled with the ‘ testudo,’ (Hom. 

Hymn. Merc. 47 foll.), of which he was the mythical inventor. The 
whole tortoise-shell was used as a soimding bottom, the homs (inJxetr) 
rising from its end and supporting the from which the strings 

were stretched lo it. See Dict. Ant. 

nam te, &c. gives the reason for addressing the prayer to Mercury, 
and so is«‘ potes nam,’ Epod. 17. 45. 

docüis, paired with * te magistro,’ ‘ an apt pnpil, with thee for hi& 
master.’ 

2 . Amphion ; A. P. 394 * Dictus et Amphion Thebanae conditor 
arcis Saxa movere sono testudinis.* 

3 . septem nervis ; Hom. 1 . c. 51 ’Evrà avfji<p&vovs httûv krav^aoaro 
xoptàs. The substitution of the octave for the tetrachord is claimed for 
himself by Terpander (Fr. i, ed. Bergk), who lived about 650 B. c. 

6. loquax, as XdXoy»€{/\aAor. Theoc. uses \a\fivof musical sounds. 

6. Compare Virgil’s expression ^dis et mensis accepta secundis,’ G. 
2. lOI. 

10. exultim, &va^ Xey. 
metoit tangi ; see on 2. 2. 7. 
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12 . onida«*nondum matura'; Virg. Aen. 7. 53 *Iam matnra viro, 
iam plenis nubilis aimis.* 

18 . oomitesque, to be taken with 'ducere/ so that the adjective 
covers ‘tigres’ as well as ‘silvas’; see on i. 2. x, 1. 5. 6, and for the 
position of ‘ que ’ on r. 30. 6. The référencé in the folio wing Unes is to 
the kory of Orpheus ; cp. 1. 1 2. 8 folL, 2. 13. 33 folL, Virg, G. 4. 481 foll. 

15 . immanis. It is a question whether t|Ce adjective agréés with 
‘ ianitor,’ as Virg.* Aen. 6. 400 ‘ ingens ianitor, or with ‘ aulae.’ Orelli 
is probably right in preferring the latter, as ‘ aulae ’ seems to want an 
identifying epithet. Cp. Sil. 2. 551 ‘ insomnis lacrimosae ianitor aulae.* 
blandienti ; Od. i. 12. 11, i. 24. 13. 

17 - 20 . This stanza has bcen condemned, as an interpolation, by 
Buttmann, Meineke, G. Hermann, Haupt, and others, both on. account 
of its dull expansion of the idea of ‘ immanis ianitor aulae,’ and specially 
on account of the unemphatic use of ‘ eius,* of which Bentley had 
previously complained. This is found in Ovid (Trist. 3. 4. 27), and in 
Horace’s Satires (2.1. 70, 2. 6. 76). In the only other instance of the 
Word in the Odes (4. 8. 18), it is strongly démonstrative. Virgil does 
bot use it at ail. The expansion^ however, is (as Jahn points out) quite 
lin Horace’s way (cp. i. 12. 26-32, 2. 4. 9-12, 3. 4. 61-64, C.S. 41-44), 
/and the details of horror ail make it a stronger instance of the power of 
music, The principle of interpolation, early enough to vitiate the MSS. 
before the time of the Scholiasts, cannot be argued on a single case. 
On the general question see Mr. Munro’s remarks in the Introduction 
to Mr. King’s édition, p. xiv. Bentley would remove part of the diffi- 
culty by reading for ‘ eius atque ’ ‘ exeatque.* 

20. ore trilingui; see on 2. 13. 34 and 2. 19. 31. 

21 . Tityosque ; see on 2. 14. 8. For the singular verb ‘ risit ’ see on 
I. 3. 10. 

22. invito, ày€\dffr<jff, it was not naturally inclined'to smiles. 

26 . inane . . pereuntis, answering to one another, ‘ empty, because 
the water always ran away,* For the genitive see Madv. § 290 e, note. 

27 . dolium is the vessel full of holes which it is their hopeless task 
to fin. ‘Uma,’ in v. 22, is the smaller pitcher with which each draws 
water for the purpose. 

pereuntis has both the original meaning of ‘ flowing through,* and 
also the common meaning of * vanishing,’ ‘ being wasted.’ There is the 
same double sense in Lucr. i. 250 ‘pereunt imbres’; 262 ‘non igitur 
penitus pereunt.* 

28 . «era, iarMpdiroiva. The two words ‘ sera * * fata * balance one 
another. The penalty came late, but it was as sure as doom. 

80 . nam quid, 8cc. He justifies the exclamation ‘impiae,’ and then 
repeats it. 
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potuere, repeated with a play on the double sense of * posse/ to be 
able in respect of physical power, and to be able in respect of heait and 
will ; the firtt » k^w^$ 7 }<rap, the second * irkrjaav. For the second sense 
cp. Epod 9.^14 ^ miles spadonibus Servire rugosis potest.’ 

81 . duro. For the meaning of the epithet cp. v. 45 *saevis catenis/ 
and see on Epod. 5. 30, Od. 4. 4. 57. 

84 . periuruiii, p< aise he had betrothed his daughters to the sons of 
his brother Aegyptus, alid now bade them slay each her bridegroom. 

85 . splendide mendaz, an oxymoron already familier to poetry and 
poeiical rheloric. Aesch. Fr. 273 àitâirjs Sticaias, Soph. Ant. 74 5 <rta 
Ttavovpyljaaoaf Eur. Bacch. 334 Karaif/Mov uaXm, Cic. pro Mil* 27 
‘ mentiri gloriose.’ 

40 . falle, * Addc, decipe fugiendo,’ Schol. Cp. Epp. i. 5. 31 ‘postico 
falle clientem.’ 

41 . ‘ Like lioness^^s that hâve corne on a herd of calves, are tending, 
ah me I each her own/ She imagines what is even now passing in each 
chamber. ‘ Lacérant * continues the image of the lionesses ; the simile 
passes into a metaphor. 

45 - 47 . me, me, ‘ I don’t care for myself, if I can save you ; my father 
may load me with chains, if you go free from the prison-house.^ The 
antithesis is the same as in the epitaph quoted on v. 51. 

46 . olemens misero. For the relation of the adjectives see on i. 
3. 10. 

49 . pedes et aurae. The two are alternatives, for she means ‘ fly 
either by land or sea,’ as it is put more fully in Epod. 16, ai * Ire pedes 
quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas Notus vocabit’; so that this 
must be added to the many instances in which the Latin (and Greek) 
poets put conjunctively, as possibilities united in the fact of their being 
offered at the same time, what we should put disjunctively as alternative 
possibilities which cannot be realized at the same time. See on.Od. 1. 
3* 9» 3 * 27. 5, Epod. 2. 13 ; compare Virg. G. 2. 25 * Quadrifidasque 
sudes et acuto robore vallos,* which describes two alternative modes of 
treating the ‘stirpes* of the preceding verse; and Virg. Aen. 2. 645 
‘ miserebitur hostis exuviasque petet,^ of the different motives, one or 
other of which will induce some enemy to kill Anchises. 

rapiunt has the inceptive force of the présent, 'are waiting to 
snatch thee away.* 

51 . nostri* ‘mei,’ as 3. 27. 14 ‘ Et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas.’ 
sepulchro, ' on my tomb * ; perhaps a cenotaph, as the ‘ Hectoreus 
tumulus* of Virg. Aen. 3. 304. Ovid (Her. 14. 127) understands it of 
a request that he will actually bury her, and imagines the full epitaph 
which he is to inscribe, * Exsul Hypennnestre, pretium pietatis iniquum, 
Quam mortem fratri depulit ipsa tulit.* 
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OBB XII. 

Thîs Ode seexns to be rightly taken by Orelli and Dill’*. as a sotlloqny 
put into tbe mouth of Neobule. * She is one of the unhappy maidens 
who can neither give free play to their love nor forget it over tbe wine 
cup without the dread of an uncle’s berce tongue, She cannot attend to 
ber womanly work for the thought of Hebrus* ^eauty, — Hebrus, as he 
cornes fresh from bis swim in the Tiber after his morning’s exercise^r 
he is the best of riders, boxers, runners, huntsmen/ 

The older theory made it ail an address of the poet to Neobule. But 
in his mouth the contrast of the lot of men and women is not veiy 
graceful, nor the connection between w. 1-3 and the remainder of the 
Ode very clear, nor the récital of Hebrus* accomplishments very appro- 
priat€î. Ritter, allowing the whole to be put into Neobule*s mouth, 
makes w. 4-12 the * patruae verbera linguae* which she imagine^ to 
herself The uncle, however, would hardly spend the greater part of 
his scolding in praising her lover. 

^ Gesner follows Acron in taking the whole as ironical, * Sotadico 
versu.* The idea seems to hâve arisen from an attempt to interpret the 
names, e. g, * liparaeus * as * blear-eyed,’ ‘ Vulcan-like.’ There are no 
other indications of such a meaning in the Ode. 

The verse which JEîephaestion quotes, to illustrate the Ionie métré, 
from the beginning of a poem of Alcaeus (P'r. 59 B.), hiiKav l/tic irat- 
aav KaKoroLToiv reads as if Alcaeus* Ode had been in some 

way the original of this one, and it favours also the view that Neobule 
is speaking in this Ode of herself. 

XCetre — lonicum a minore, See Index of Métrés, 10. 

Line 1 . dare ludum, ' to humour,’ ‘ to give its pleasure to ’ ; ' desidiae 
dare ludum,’ Plaut. Bacch. 4. 10. 9. 

2 . mala vino lavere. The coarseness of our taste is explained by 
Dill'. as belonging to * Graeci mores ’ ; by Orelli as parallel to ‘ sapias, 
vina liques,’ ‘ multi Damalis meri,’ &c., and as implying that Neobule 
was a * libertina.’ Perhaps it may be better mitigated by observing that 
the contrast in Neobule’s mind is not so much between one giil and 
another as between the lot of women and that of men. The latter hâve 
the choice of indulging their love or forgetting it in wine. * Poor women’ 
cannot do either. 

t , aut. The alternative is, either not to do either of these things or^ 
we do them, to feel the terrors of an uncle's tongue. Cp. 3. 24. 24 
\ peccare ne£as aut pretium est mori.* 
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8. patrtiae, * an nncle's tongue * was proverbial. Sat. a, 3. 88 * ne 
ais patrons mihi’; Cic. pro Cael. ii ‘qui in reliqua vita mitis esset . . 
fuit in liac causa pertristis quidam patruus, censor, magister,’ 

4. qualum, a wicker basket of any kind, here the basket which held 
the wool ; ‘ calatham fi^TtüvvfUKm pro lanificio dicit/ Acr. Comp. for 
the jdea Sapph. Fr. 91 yXijtccia fMT€p, ovtoi Zivaïuu /cpi/crjv rdv îarw v6$<p 
hâfitiçfa vQÎdos fipoBi ii^i* *A<ppoBiTav. 

6. operosae ^“^Epy 9 i/rj$, an epithet of Pallas, especially as the 
pÜtoness of women’s work, see Lidd. and Scott s. v. 

è. Linaraei Hebri, see on 3. 7, 23 ‘ Enipeus.’ * Liparaei,’ from 
Lipara, the largest and only inhabited island of the Aeoliae I®* between 
the coasts of Sicily and Lucania. For the local désignation see on 2. 4. 
Introd. Thé spécial place seems to owe its sélection to the metrical 
convenience of its name. The same is the case with ‘ Neobule see pn 
‘Leuconoe/ i. ii. ?. 

nitor, bright, fresh beauty. ‘ Glycerae nitor/ i. 19. 5. 

7. simili, when he cornes fresh from bathing after exercise of the 
kinds presently named. 

imctos, cp. Ov. Trist. 3. 12. 19 foll., which Orelli quotes, 
equi nunc est, levibus nunc luditur armis ; Nunc pila, nunc celeri 'Vcjvl** 
tur orbe trochus. Nunc ubi perfusa est oleo labente inventas De£&S80s 
artus Virgine tingit aqua.’ It woiild seem from this that they used the 
oil after exercise and before bathing. It has been otherwise taken of 
the anointing before some exercises, such as wrestling 8), and 

as implying such exercises ; ‘with the wrcstler^s oil stilVjj^ them.* 

8. eques, in app. to ‘Hebri nitor/ taken ^ as i. q. ‘fiébras nitîdus.’ 
Cp. Sat. 2. I. 72 ‘Virtus Scipiadae et mitis sapientia Laeli.’ The 
exercises named had preceded his bath in the Tiber. 

Bellerophonte, the mythical rider of Pegasus. The last syllable 
is long, the nominative being Bellerophontes. Bentl. compares ‘ Archi- 
gene,’ Juv. 13. 98. 

9. segni pede, so that we must supply ‘segni’ or some similar 
adjective to ‘pugno,’ ‘for slowness of hand in boxing or foot in 
running.* 

10-12. Skilful where good aim was wanted, quick of hand and foot 
where quickness was wanted. 

11. alto. Some of the best MSS. read ^arto.* Either reading 

admits ofmany parallels ; fiaBdrjs ktc ^v\ 6 xoio, Hom. II. ii. 415, ‘stabula 
alta ferarom/ Virg. Aen. 6. 179, ‘alto luco,^ ib. 7. 95. On the other 
hand, kv irvKtvÿ, Hom. Od. 19. 439, ‘arfîs obsitum dumis 

Sen. Oed. 277. ^ 

12. exoipere, to receive the boar with the spear as he breaks frcî^f 
the covert, 
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Ode Xlil. 

‘Bandqsia Sabinensis agri regio est in qna%oratii ager fui^Àer.. 
The Ode itself certainly suggests such a locality.' - The poet seemç^îo be 
at home at the spring. The surrounding objects are too faShiliar to ‘ 
obtnide themselves on the picture. The sprin,^^*, now called ‘Fontaaa*' 
degli Oratini,’ on the hill-side between the Vo suggested siteé for 
Horace’s farm, answers well enough to the description. It gushes ont 
suddenly at the bottom of a small face of rock, crowned now, not by 
ilex, but by a fig-tree, and its rush of cold water, the crystàl c]ij||mess 
of the basin whîch it forms, and then the. life with which it to 

bound and prattle down the steep slope to the valley are quite enough 
to wake a poet's enthusiasm. On the other hand, it has been sho^ 
that as late as the i2th century there was a church standing on a site 
which can be identified about six miles south of Venusia, which is v 
named in ecclesiastical documents of the time as * Eccl. SS. MM. Gervasi 
et Protasi in Bandusino Fonte apud Venusiam/ If this evidence be 
held conclusive we must either suppose that Horace writes f||>m anj 
affectionate memory of the Bandusian spring, such as he elsewheri 
shows of Mount Vultur, the nestling village of Acherontia, and othei^ 
spots near the home of his boyhood ; or, if * cras donaberis * seems too 
definite for a mere address of fancy, we must concludiç that at sotûe 
period in his life he revisited Venusia. The fact, however, that he does 
not himself indicate the locality of the ‘Fons Bandusiae' may hâve 
caused topographers to make varions guesses in early timei as well as 
late, and the Venusian claimant of the name need not be thegenuine 
one. Verses 3-8 are probably interpreted of the Fontanalia, a festival 
on Oct. 13 , named by Varro, Ling. Lat. 5, ‘in fontes coronas iaciunt et 
puteos coronant.’ 

Xetre — Fiftk Asclepiad. 

Line 1 . vitro, Virg. Aen. 7. 759 ‘ vitrea Fucinus unda.' 

2. mero, âoribus, haedo .H»These seem to be three distinct ofiferings. 
Çor the flowers see the account of the Fontanalia quoted above. For 
the wine and the sacrifice cp. Ov. Fast. 3. 300 foll. ‘ Hue venit et fônti 
lex Numa mactat ovem, Plenaque odorat! disponit pocula Bacchi.’ 

4 . oui ûrona, &c,, cp. 3. 33. 7 foll., 4. a. 55 foll. Here the immédiate 
purpose is to describe the âge of the kid, Granted that a deity (and the 
spring is diviniaed) desired a sacrifice, he would be pleased by the 
àîtails of the promised ceremony as well as by its ritual exaetness. 
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Perhaps we may add that as the victim was after ail for the eating, not 
of ga<$s, but of men, the religious ceremony being not much more than 
a * beforc méat,* the offerer would take an interest in the delicacy 
of thflt^ioffering, and would moralize with more complacency on the irony 
of its late. 

5 . deatinat, ‘promises,* ‘points to.’ 
fhiatra: ncm, pA3. 7. 21. 

gelidos, ïubro, a c|)uble antithesis is intended, Horace, after his 
manner (see on 2. 3. 9, 3. 4. 46, 4. 4. 10), indicating the contrast in each 
case by pul;tiLg an epithet to only one of the two substantives, ‘the 
cold [clçar] «tream,* ‘ the [warm] red blood.* 

0 . ‘ season,* as A. P. 302 ‘ sub verni temporis horam/ 

Olaioiilae, the name gi\flan by the Romans to Sirius, the brîghtest 
star in the constellation of the ‘ Great Dog.* On the history of the term 
* dies Caniculares,^ our ‘ dog days,* see Smith*s Dict. Ant. s. v. ‘ Astro- 
nomia.* 

\f|/ 32. vago, tired with wandering. 

/ 18 . fies fontium, ‘ thoii shalt become one of,’ * shalt take rank with* 
Dîrce, Castalia, Arethusa, &c. For the partitive gcnitive with the verb 
cp. Sat. I. 7. 35 ‘openim hoc, mihi crede, tuorum est* ; Epp. i. 9. 13 
' scribe ^tui gregis hune*; and see Madv. L. G. § 284, obs. 2. He 
quotes Cic. pro Cael. 35 ‘Ariminenses erant duodecim coloniarum,* 
‘ were one of the twelve coloniae.* 

14 . me , . tuae. In the emphatic places. Thou shalt be famous, 
for my songs caïl[ confer famé. 

16 . loquaces, with ‘ desiliunt,* they babble as they leap down. 

ODE XIV. 

Written on the retum of Augustus, in B.c. 24, from his campaign in 
Spain, the last few months of which he had spent in sickness at Tarraco. 
The Ode is not in Horace’s best manner. It may be compared for its 
subject with 4. 2 and 5. 

‘ Caesar is coming back a conqueror^ like Hercules^ front his dangerous 
expédition to Spain, Préparé a public “ supplication His wife Litna^ 
his sister Octavia, mothers who are recovefing their sons-in-law or sons, 
the sons themselves and their young wives, ail hceoe their parts to play* 
I shall keep my private holiday too, for I feel the peace and security of 
Caesar* s rule, Unguents, boy^ and a garland, and a cash of the oldest 
wine, and go and call Neaera. Ifyou carCt get admittance to her, corne 
away; we shall enjoy ourselves without her, though I should not hâve 
been so easy seventeen years agoJ* 
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The point of the last stanzas lies in the words ' eximet curas/ v. 14. 
The reason is given and then the feeling îs exemplifîed. 

line Heroulia ritu, a favourite mythîcal prototype of Augnstus j 
cp» 3 * 3 « 9 » 4 * 6* 3 ^> Virg. Aen. 6. 802 * Nec vero Alcides tantum telluris 
obivit/ But here there is spécial référencé to Hercules' joumey to 
Spain after the oxen of Geryones. ; 

modo . . morte, *a moment ago our ^Jioughts were ail on the 
danger of his expédition, now they are on the triumph of his return.’ • 
plebs. No exact parallel is quoted for this use of ‘ plebs ’ for the 
whole Roman people with no tinge of the old contemptuous tone. 
There are plenty of passages which show that a Roman could use 
* populus * and * plebs ’ at this time without any feeling of the old dis- 
tinction (cp. 2. 2. 18 ‘Dissidens plebi numéro beatorum Eximit virtus, 
populumque falsis Dedocet uti Vocibus), but they rather lower ' populus ’ 
to a level with ^ plebs ’ as a synonym for the ‘ many ^ when contrasted 
with the * few/ whether of wealth, birth, or intellect. 

2 . morte venalem. Macleane well quotas Aesch. in Ctes. § 160 
aïfmTÔs kffTiv ij àptr^ ùjvia : ‘ morte ’ meaning here, as at^iaros there, not 
necessarily the shedding of one's blood, but the risk of shedding it ; cp. 
*mortemque volunt pro laude pacisci,’ Virg. Aen. 5. 230. 

5 . unioo gaudens marito, ‘ whose whole joy is in her husband * ; so 
Orelli, as though in identifying Livia the poet intended to compliment 
her as a Roman matron of the old type of conjugal loyalty. He objecte 
to Ritter’s rendering of * unico ^ as = ‘ egregio,' thaï this would antici- 
pate and reduce to a bathos lhe epithet * clari diicis/ That tlie référ- 
encé is to Livia, not to faithful wives generally, is clear from the mention 
of Augustus’ sister in v, 7. 

6. operata, probably to bc taken as 'solata * in ''(hrg. G. i. 293 (see 

Conington’s note) as a présent participle, 'corne forth and sacrifice/ 
For ‘ operari ’ in this technical sense, like ‘ facere/ cp. Virg. G. 

I. 339 ‘ Sacra refer Cereri laetis operatus in herbis.* 

divis. This was lhe reading of Acr. and Porph.‘, who interpret 
' iüstis divis/ sc. * qui Caesari victoriam et reditum merenti dederunt.^ 
The balance of older MSS. is in favour of ‘ sacris,' #hich Orelli and 
Ritter retain. Bentley shows that both constructions of ‘ operari ’ are 
^^ually legitimate. * lustis sacris* would mean ‘ duly performed,’ and, 
îrWe take ' unico gaudens marito * with Orelli, must be connected with 
those words; 'mulier pudica atque igitur propter ipsam castimoniam 
digna quae votum pro reditu mariti solvat sacris iustis, sc. legitimis.’ 

8*'^«lippUoe vitta ; Virg. Aen. 4. 637 ‘ ipsa pia tege tempora vitta.^ 
This seems distinct from its ordinary use, by freebom maids and matrons, 
to confine the hair. 
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9, 10. virginum . . puellae, of young wives, cp. 2. 8. 22, 3. 22. 2. 
The matrons are bidden to assist Livia and Octavia in the religions rîte$. 
The retuming soldiers and the yoimg wives to whom they are retnn^ing 
are bidden tv<prjfiuv, to keep a sacred silence, or not to interrupt the 
ceremony by too noisy delight. 

II. male oxninatis, dvfftp-fjfjiois. This was the reading of V, and ap- 
parently of the origiLj.1 text which Acr. and Porph. interpreted (‘ne 
incante loquentes vcrbislomina facerent’), although ‘nominatis’ (the 
rAding of B) stands in their présent text. It seems to be true, as Bent- 
ley argues, that no other instance can be quoted of a hiatus bctween a 
short and a long vowel when there is no naturel break in the line (un- 
less we retain and argue iipon lhe generally abancloned reading ‘honi- 
bilcsque ultimosque Britannos* oi Catull. ii. ii), and such compounds 
as ‘ siiaveolens,^ ‘graveolens,’ &c., usiialiy lose lhe ‘e’ in scansion. On 
the other hand, whil the temptation would be strong to remedy an 
obvious blot, and the insertion of ‘ n * would easily sngf^est itself, we lack 
any authorily for the use of ‘nominatis’ in any appropriate sense. Of 
professed conjectures, Bentley’s ‘ inominatis ^ is the most plausible. In that 
case ‘ male ’ must mean ‘ with evil cffect,’ likc ‘ fraude mala,^ Od. i. 3. 28. 

14. eximet, ‘banish.’ 

15. mori metuam, not in the sense of 3. 9. ii, but in the less tisual 
sense of 'ne moriar metuam.* Witn the sentiment cp. 4. 15. 17 foll. 
‘ Custode rerum Caesare non furor Civilis,* &c. > 

18-20. ‘ A cask of wine of the date of the Marsic or Social War (b. c. 
99-88), if one has possibly (qua is an abl., as Viig. Aen. i. 18 ‘si qua 
fata sinant*) escaped the loving bands of Spertaciis (in the Servile War 
fifleen years laler).’ So the wine would be sixty-three years old ; sec on 
3. 8. 12. Juvenal’s ‘ Calcatamque tenet bellis Socialibus uvam,’ 5. 31, is 
most likely a référencé to this passage rather than a real date of wine 
which was drinkable in his time. Ritter points out that the reference to 
the succession of civil wars has probably a secondary purpose as height- 
ening the feeling of the last stanza, the peace and security conferred on 
the World by Caesar’s rule. 

19. Spartaoupi, Epod. 16. 5. 

21. argutae, ‘clear*voiced,* for she is a singer. 

22. murrheum, fragçant wilh myrih. Virg. Aen. 12. 100 ‘ crines^. 
murrha madentes.’ '' 

cohibere crinem, i. e. to àdom herself for the purpose of coming 
to my house; cp. 2. 11. 12. There is no need with Bentley and 
Mcineke to make the verbal resemblance more perfect by reading 
‘ cohibente.* 

25. albesoens; as he calls himself four years afterwards, ‘praeca- 
num,* Epp. I. 20. 24. Horace was now in his fortieth year. 
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27 . femm, for the tense see Madv. $ 347, obs. a. 

28 . Plaaoo. L. Munatins Fiances was consul in B. c. 43^ thê year of 
Philippi. The date is probably not quite without a meaning. The 
times haye quieted down, and Horace hâL» tamed ^own also since then» 


Ode XV, 

4 

The subject is the odiousness and ridicnlonsness of the désirés and 
ways of youth kept on when youth itself has departed. The spirit is 
rather that of the Epodes (‘ Archilochio felle,’ Mitsch.) than of the 
Odes ; possibly a real person may be pointed at. Meineke suggested 
that the name ‘Nothus,’ a name unknown to extant Greek literature, 
was the poetical représentative of the common Latin ‘Spurius/ see 
ïntrod. to a. 4. 

^ Chîoris is old and poor, Tt is tîme to give up hcr wanton ways, 
Whàt suits her daughier Phoîoé does not suit her. She is the wife 
of a poor man, Let her take her wool and spin. That will he more 
becoming to her than the harp and the wine-cup.^ 

Métré — Third Aseleéiad. 

Line 8. famosislaboribus,disreputable as compared with 'lanificinm,’ 

4. maturo, ripe, for which you are ready. M4AUV 

6. To spoil the look of their company as a cloud does a stairy sky, 

9 . expugnat domos. The editors quote Sen. Nat. Q. 4, praef. 
* Crispas Passienns saepe dicebat, adulationi nos opponere, non claudere 
ostium, et quidem sic qiiemadmodum opponi amicae solet, quae» si 
impulit, grata est, gratior, si effregit/ ^ 

14 . liuoeriam, an impoi tant town in the interior of Apulia. It is 
called ‘nobilem,’ as famous for its wool, Plin. H. N. 8. 48. She is 
to think now only of getting the best wool. Thé editors compare 
an anonymous epigram, Brunck, An. 3, p. 116 *H rb^pîv déx^uaira 
troKvxpvaois Itt’ kpaaraiSj *H Véptfaiv btiv^v oùxi /ciî<rti(ra deav, fSi<i0ia 
rtkf airaSiois vtvixpoît injvi^90rra apo^ei* *0^é 7 * *Aê^alrf Kévpiv 
èkijtaaTo. 

16 . vetulam. The better MSS. are In favour of *'«etula^; the 
Comm. Cmq. and one half of Forph.’s scholium in fàvour of * vetulam,* 
‘non decet aetatem tuam in convivio hînltum poteire.* Vetulâ would be 
easily altered byomitting the mark of’the m, and the distance of *te* 
would tempt a copyîit to assimilate the adjective to the nearer substi^ 
tive ‘ faéoe.’ the questic» of ‘ coma * and * comam * in i. 31. 5. 
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Ode XVI. 

* Gold is alUpowerful^ and pm^etful for harm. MyihoUgy andhistory 
pyffve it. And with the growth ofweaîth care p'ows and ike thirst for 
greaier wealth. I take Oxa^pte by y ouy Maeanat^'and shun emikence, 
The viore ive deiy oi sclves the more the gods give us. I am prouder 
and kêppier in my poor liittle J ami y its cîear streamy its woody and un* 
failing cropSy than the man who owns ail Africa. I hâve no superfuous 
luxuries, but i ne^^e'^ feel the pains of penury. Keduced desires give a 
larger revenue than the widest latifundia^ Who seek much want 
much. Happy the 7 nan who has^ ttiough littlCy yet cnough^ 

The Ode is on Horacc’s common theme, the praise of contentment 
and the *aurea mediorritas ’ of fortune. 

Métré — Fourth Asclepiad. 

Line 2 . robustas, probabiy with Ritter, ‘ of oak.* Cp. i. 3. 9 ‘ robiir 
et aes tiiplex.* 

3 . tristes, 8tî<r«oXo4, ^ surly.’ -, 

munierant ; sce on 2. 17. 28 ‘sustulerat nisi . . levasset.* | 

6. paviduiü» frtrni his fear of the oracle whicli had predicted that a 
son of his daughter shoulcl slay hira. 

7. fore. For siich an intiodnction of the orat. obi. cp. Virg. Aen. 
1. 444 ‘Eiïodere* loco signiim quod rcgia luno Monstraiat, capiït 
acris equi ; nam sic foie bello Egregiam et facilem victu per seciila 
gentem.’ 

3. pretium, biibes. Horace ironically rationalizes the legend. 

9. aurum. Notice the emphatic positions of ‘ aurum’ and ‘ lucnim,* 
oÿf of * muneribus ’ and * mimera ^ in the following stanza. 

per medios satellites, i.e. in order to reach and stnke at a tyrant. 

10 . perrumpere saxa, ‘ munitiones expugnare,^ Acr. 

amafc*='gaudet,’ "gest,t,’ an imitation of but see on 2. 3. 9. 

11 . anguris. Atnphiaraus the seer went to the Theban war, though 
he foresaw its issue, at the persuasion of his wife EriphyJe, who 
had been fe^fbed by Polynices with a^jpecklace ; oker èv 
yvyatoov fiutna duipoip, Hom. Od. 247 î cp. ib. ii. 3 ^ 5 # Soph* 
El. 837 foin 

13 . demersa, pfossibly, as the Schbl. Ihioks, an allusion to the 
legendary form of Amphraraus* ^d — the earth opened and swallowcd 
ium, Pind. Nem. 9. 25, f * 

r;fil 4 . vir Maoedo, a proverbial instance from Jiistory. Cp. Cic. ad 
Att. I. 16 ^Philippus omnia castella expigoari poîil»‘îdnïeb^tf in quae 
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modo asellus onustus anro posset ascendere.’ Plut. Vit. Aem. Pauli, rz 
àpp 40 rj yovv Bti ràs froKeis aîp€i rSw oi ^iKiirnos âK\à rà 

^iKltrvov xpv(f'tov, He is said (in the collection of proverbs of Dioge- 
nianus) to hâve received an oracle from the Pythia, àpyvp^ais Xoyxaiffi 
fiâxov Kol irâvra nparifacis. So Juvènal, 12. 47, calls him ‘callidus 
emptor Olynthi,* and Val. Max. 7. 2. 10 'Mercator Graeciae.^ In 
* diffid it * and- * subruit * (* undermined *) we bave a continuan<^ of the 
metaphors of the last stanza. ^ 

14 . aemulos reges, such as his rivais for the throne, Pausanias and 
Argaeus ; the Thracian Ccrsobleptes, &c. 

15 . navium duces. Horace is generally snpposed to be taking an 
instance from contcmporary history, and lo aim at Menas or Mcnodorus, 
the freedman of Sextus Pompeius and chief captain of his fleet, who 
twice deserted him to serve under Octavius, and once deserted Octavius 
to return to him. See Introd. to Epod. 4, which has been taken by 
some to refer to him. 

16 . saevos illaqueant, an intended antithesis. ' Illaqueare * is found 
nowhere else till Prudcntius (a.d. 350-400), who uses it in its natural 
sensc of snaring birds. 

17. cresoentem, imit. by Juv. 14. 139 ‘ Crescit amor nummi quantum 
ipsa pecunia ciescit.* ‘ “ Cura,” ne perdantur ; “ famés,” ut augeantur, 
opes,* Dill’*. 

18 . maiorum, neu . gen. pteiCôvœv. 

10. conspicuum, prolept. — Mta ut conspicuum fiat* 

20. equitum decus, ‘ the lesson which you preach to us, Maecenas, 
by being content to be the pride of the equestrian order instcad of 
accepting any office which would qualify you to bccomc a senator,* see 
on I. 20. 5, H 

28 . nudus. To join the army of the ‘nil cupientes* he must be, 
like them, ' nudus ’ ; he must strip himself of the gifts of fortune which 
he no longer wants, and be content with the cloak of which he speaks 
in 3. 29. 54. The melaphor of the camp hardly begins till ' castra.* 
Orelli points out that the second clause, ‘transfuga . . gcstio,* is an 
amplification of the first, and one which brings out more clearly, tliough 
it docs not create, the inexactness of the original metaphor. To satisfy 
it completely, Horace must hâve been a rich man who gave up his 
wealth. AU he réally means is, that he would choose a modest com- 
pétence' in preffcrence to great wealth. 

25 . oontem^tae, ‘ which wealthier men despise.’ ' Satis beatus unicis 
Sabinis.* Bentley takes It as * contemptae a se ipso,* and so as=» 'qpn 
pOBsessae,* m«king it an oxymorop answering to ‘ inter opes inops ’ : the 
poor man possessing ail things though he has nothing, the rich man a 
paiiper in the midst of his riches. 
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26, 27. For the -mode of expressîng the height of wealth see 
on I. I. 9 *si proprio condidit horreo Quicquid de Libycis verritur 

26, quicquid arat, the fruits of his plonghing. Strabo (6, p. 284) 
speaks of the plains of North Apulia as iràfKpopoi re nal iroKvipopoit but 
we hear of them chief v as used for pasture. Possibly Horace, in want 
of the name of a com-growi^ig Italian district, might insert Apulia 
without weighing its préhensions very nicely (see on i, 22, 13). He 
singles out the Midustry '>f the husbandman rather than the fertility of the 
soil. For the lengthening of the last syllable of ‘ arat * see on i. 3. 36. 
impiger, Epod. 2. 42. 

28. Cp. the similar oxymoron in Sat. 2. 3. 142 ' Pauper argenti positi 
intiis et auri.’ 

29. Cp. the description ofhisfarm, Sat. 2. 6. i 'modus agri non ita 
magnus, Hortus ûbi et tccto vicinus iugis aquae fons Et paulum silvae 
super his.’ So also Epp. i. 16. I--I4. 

80. segetis eerta fldes. The opposite is 'fundus mendax,’ 3. i. 30. 
Cp. Virg. G. I. 226 ‘ illos Expectata seges vanis elusit aristis.’ 

31, Constr. ‘fallit beatior sorte (XavBàvei oK^ioiripa oZaa) fulgentem 
fertilis Africae imperio,’ * is a lot happier than his, thongh he cannot 
see it, who glitters in the lordship of fcitile Africa.’ This seems to be 
a hyperbolical way of describing. a nian who owns wide corn-lands in 
Africa, as another is said 111 v. 41 to ^ join in one sweep the kingdom of 
Alyattes to the broad plains of Phrygia.’ Cp. 2. 2. 10-12 ‘si Libyam 
remotis Gadibus iungas et uterque Poenus Serviat uni,’ and read with 
this the note there. Kitter takes ‘feitilis Africae’ with ‘sorte,’ com- 
paring ‘ Sors Asiae’=-‘ the proconsulship of Asia,’ Tac Ann. 3. 58 and 
71, ‘is a happiness beyond the proconsulship of rich Africa, though he 
cannot see it who is in the dazzling light of power ’ (‘ fulgentem verum 
latere facilius potest quod dignitatis splendor oculos praestrinxit’). But 
in this rendering, if stress is to be laid on the glory of power, we lose 
the force of the epithet ‘ fertilis ’ and of the direct comparison with the 
poet’s few acres and certain crops. If we emphasize ‘ fertilis,’ as im* 
plying that the proconsul of Africa bas the oppoitunity of enriching 
himself, ‘ fulgentem imperio ’ loses much of its meaning. The metaphors 
grow to a great extent out of the context. ‘ P'ulgeutem imperio ’ is an 
écho of ‘ dominus splendidior ’ : ‘ regnum Alyattei,* &c.»,as an exemplifi* 
cation of ‘vectigalia porrigam,’ is suggested by the pi'overbial wealth 
of Croesus. 

33 foll. Cp. the énumération of the forms of Roman wealth in i. 

31- 3-1 a* 

Calabrae apes, 2. 6. 14. 

84. Iiaestrygouia, from Formiae. Cp. i, 20, lï, and seelntrod. to 
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the Jifxt Ode. Fo^he local epithet given to the ‘'amphora ’ instead of 
the wkie cp. i. 9. 7 * Sabina diota.* 

95 . ïangueBoit, ‘mellows*; 3. 21. 8 Manguidiora vina.* 
pinguià» * spissa.’ Pliny distinguishes the white wool of Cisalpine 
Ganl, * Circumpadanis nulla praefertur/ H. N. 8. 48. • 

89 . ‘ I shall better increase my little revenues by narrowing my desires. 
This interprétation is ainply proved by Horace’s use of ‘ vectigalia * in 
Sat. 2. 2. 100, and the ciirrent Stoic aphorism<(Cic. de Rcp. 4. 7, Farad. 
6. 3) ‘ magnum vectigal parsimonia.* For ‘ porrigere ’ = * to extend/ cp. 
Sen. Epp. 89 ‘Quousque arationes vestras porrigetis*? Ritter follows 
Acr. in interpreting ‘ parvus possessor minora persolvam tributa.' 

41 . Alyattdi) the son of Croesus. The wealth of the kings of Lydia 

was proverbial, 2. 12. 22. ‘ Alyattei * is the gtnitive of ‘ Alyatteus/ as 

‘Achille!/ ‘ülixci/ Epod. 17. 14 and 16. Jt is a certain correction of 
Bentley^s, the MSS., old and new alike, being hopelessly pui'zled by the 
unusual name. ‘ Halyatti,* ‘ halyathii/ ‘ halialyti/ ‘ aliat thii,’ &c. 

42 . continuem ; Liv. i. 44 ‘ continuare moenibus aedificia * ; ib. 34. 4 
‘ingens cupido agros continuandi,* of ‘ laying field to field.’cAvit/K 

43 . bene est, sc. ei. Epp. i. i. 89 ‘ iurat bene solis esse maritis.* 

Ode XVII. 

Compare Introduction to i. 26. The piirposc of this Ode can only 
be guessed. The introductory passage scems very much as if it was 
playful. It traces Aelius Lainia's pedigree to Lamus, the Homeric 
king of the Lacstrygoncs (Od. 10. 81 'E^So/^ctrp ô’ iKofAiuOa Ad/xov alirv 
VTo\U$pov I ttjXîttvXov AaiaTpvyovirfv. Cp. Cic. ad Att. 2. 13 ‘si vero in 
hanc TTfkéirvkov veneris Aauarpvyoviqv, Formias dico, qui fremitus homi- 
num ’ î), whose locality was lîxed by the Romans in the neighbourhood 
of Formiae. Possibly, although he throws it on the public voice 
(‘ ferunt,’ v. 2), Horace may be inventing a mythical ancestry for Lamia, 
as Virgil does for the lulii, Sergii, Cluentii, &c., as Cicero does playfully 
for himself (Tusc. i. 16 ‘régnante meo gentil!,' sc. Serv. Tullio), and 
as was donc on a large scale in Varro’s lost work, De Kamiliis Troianis. 
The Lamiae, though not famous in the âges of the Republic, seem to 
bave been a prominent faraily under the Empire. Juv. Sat. 4. 154 ‘ Hoc 
nocuit Lamiarum caede madenti,’ in allusion to L. Aelius Lamia Aemîli- 
anus, put to death by Domitian. Cp. ib. 6. 385. 

Horace writes the day before a holiday, possibly to" Lamia at some 
country house whîch belonged to him near Formiae. This wouldgive 
an additional point to the mention of the sea*shore and to the gene- 
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alogical introduction, as if the poet had meant to * You are a 
man at Formiae at least, in the home of your heroic ancestor. . He 
professes to foresee a rainy day, and bids Lamia use the dry weather 
to house his wood and préparé for to-morrow*s festival, The connection 
of thought we may compare with i. 9. That Ode will show that it is 
not necessary, from the mention of the sea, to suppose that Lamia was 
at Formiae. In botk rj^obably the stormy weather, if not actually 
allegorical, is used t<f euforce a moral beyond that which appears on 
the surface. The one other certain référencé to I^mia in Horace*s 
poems (^Od. i. 20), and another probable one (Ep. i. 14. 6), suggest to 
us that he was a man before whom his friend^would desire to set the 
sunny side of life. 

Vv. 2-6 hâve been condemned by many critics with no support from 
external évidente ; but the Introduction which their omission would 
leave would not be moïc free from difhculties than the unmutilated one. 
Feerlkamp more consistcntly condemns the Ode. 

Line 2. * Since the world ^as it that it was from him that the Lamiae 
of old days took their namc, as well as the whole race of their children’s 
children whose mcinory lives in Fasti, he doubtless is the founder to 
whom thou tracest thine origin.’ In other words, ‘ Since ail the Lamiae, 
ancient and modem, are descended from him, doubtless you are.* The 
omission of ‘tu * before ‘ diicis,* although the person is emphatic, is 
paralleled in Od. 2. 17. 30. Cp. i. i. 35, 4. 2. 33. ‘ Ducit,* constr. as 

the verb after ‘genus omne,* is an emendation of D. Heinsius (1580- 
1655) strongly advocated by Bentley It has no MS. authority, but bas 
been received by several editors (Keller and Mr. Munro amongst them), 
and has the merit of making the parenthesis nin more smoothly. 

hinc, ‘ from him.’ Sat. i. 4. 6. Orelli quotes Virg. Aen, i. 2X 
Œinc populnm , . venturum.* Cp. the use of ‘unde,’ Od. i. 12. 17. 

4. memores fastos ; 4, 14. 4. The MSS. vary between ‘fastos* and 
‘fastus,’ a forra which was also in use. Lucan, 10. 187 ‘Nec meus 
Eudoxi vincetur fastibus annus.* 

5. «fUctore, of the founder of a family ; i. 2. 36, Virg. Aen. 4. 365, 

7. innantem Marioae litoribus, refers to the marshes near Min- 

tumae, at the moiith of the Liris (Garigliano), known in history as the 
place where Marius was for a time concealed. Marica was a n3miph 
worshipped at Minturnae, identified by Some with Cîrce. 

9. lato tyrannuüs, ({fpvKptioty, Virg. Aen. i. 21 < populnm lateregem.’ 

10. inutili, not, as complains, an epithet quite without bearing 
ou the context. It helps to make us feel the dreoriness and odiousness 
of the storm ont of doors, which is to contrast with the cheer which 
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thexe may be within. Its work is purely destructive ; it brings down 
tbe leaves which are of use, and strews the shore with seaweed which is 
of no use. 

12. aquae augur ; 3. 27. lo ‘ imbrium divina avis imminentum.’ 

18. aiinoBa; 4. 13. 24. 

potes, so the majority of good MSS. Bentley prefers * potis,* the 
readiiig of a few, as a word which, though admissible (cp. Virg. Aen. 
3. 671), is yet rare, and therefore unlikely to lî(jve been substituted for 
an casier one. 

15. ourabis. The future seems to hâve the force of * of course you 
will.* * Curabis Genium * is an extension cf the common ‘ curare se 
ipsum,* 'curare corpus.* When the Genius was viewed more distinctly 
as something external to and separatc from the person whose spiritüal 
double it was, it was said ralher ‘ placari,* ' piari doribus et vino.* Cp. 
A. P. 210, Epp. 2. I. 144. 


16. operum. 


Forgenitive cp. 2.9. 17, 3. 27. ôp^Madv. § 261, obs. 

'OdeXVIII. 


4- 

AA 


A hymn to Faiinus; cp. i. 17. i~8. Horace prays that the visits of 
the god to his lands may be kindly, and promises that the due kid and 
wine and incense shall be olïered at the Faunalia on the nones of 
December, the holiday of cattle and of villagers, the day of peace, when 
even the wolf strays harmlessly among the lambs ; when the trees shed 
their leaves to strew Faunus’ path, and the ditcher revenges himself on 
the ground which has worked him so hard, by dancing on it. 


Line 1 . ITympharum amator. Faunus is idcntified with the Greek 
Pan ; see on 1 . 1 7. Perhaps (as Ritter thinks) the words imply also 
that it is in pursuit of his flying loves that Faunus is supposed to cross 
the different homesteads. 

4. alumnis, probably ‘younglings’ of cattle; 3. 23. 7. The Scholiast 
took it as ~ ‘ vernulis,’ young slaves bied on the farm, whom Faunus 
was supposed to frighten ; Ritter, of the young trees and plants which 
in his hot pursuit he might trample. Our interprétation is supported, 
both in this place and in 3. 23. 7, by the words which follow. Faunus 
must be kindly to the flock, because it pays tithe duly to him. 

6. pleno anno, when the year is nearly full, in December; or, 
peihaps, only like ‘per’exactos annos,* 3. 22. 6 ‘ quotannis,* at 

intervals of a full year. ' v ^ ^ a a. 

6 . Venoria sodali craterae, ‘ tne bowl, Venus* mate.’ Orefti quotes 
% t\ address to a dagon, Bàitxov xal Hovereuv iKapii kàrpi ical Kv^epeh;;. 
t^erhaps it is thus characterized as htting the title given to Faunus in 

I. Ritter makes * craterae * the genitive with * vina,* * wine in the 
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bowl,* some particular bowl known to be set for Fauntis, and takes 
‘ Veneris sodali * of the god himself. 

7. vêtus implies that these rites bave been duly performed during 
many générations. Macleane puts a full stop at ‘ craterae/ and makes 
the general description of thc Faunalia begin here. 

12. pagus. There is a curions variant in some of the best MSS., 
‘pardus,* the origin of which Bentley ingeniously traces to some 
monkish copyist, vvhp ^ad in mind the prophecy of Isaiah^ ii. 6 
‘ Ilabitabit lupus cum agno et pardus cum haedo accubabit.’ 

14. spargit frondes. That the leaves were still falling in Decem- 
ber, see Epod. ii. 5 ‘December . . silvis honorem decutit.* 

agrestes, ‘ a woodland carpet* of leaves. 

15. invisam, ‘invisam terram f ssoribus merito dixit quod in ea 
laborant quum fodiunt,* Porph. 

pepulisse. For the perf. inf. with ‘gaudet* see on 3. 4. 51 ; he 
hnishes off each triple >^eat with a flourish, as though he were dancing 
on an enemy. 

fossor ; Virg. G. 2. 264 'labefacta movens robustus iugera fossor.* 

16. ter, of tiiple tune. Cp. 4. 1 28 ‘ In morem Salium ter quatient 
humum.* Perhaps Horace is offering an etymology of ‘ tripudiare.' 

ODE XIX. 

* Corne f TelephuSf enough of your antiqtmrian lore ; attend to the 
moi'e practical question where atid zvhen we are to sup t/ns cold nightj 
Then with a sudden change, he fancies the banquet already prepared 
(cp. 2. 7. 21 foll., 2. II. 18 folL): ^IVe hâve to dnn/z the nezv month^ 
and ourfriend Murena^ the nezvly-elected Augur. Strike up zvith pipe 
and harp ; no grudging, scatter the roses, Let morose old Lycus hear 
^r riot next door, and /lis ill-matched young zvife. ÎVe are better 
matched here, Telep/ius and Rhode, I and Glycera/ 

Telephus is a mythological name which Horace used before in i. 13 
(see Introd. to that Ode), and uses again in 4. 11. 21. It is of course 
possible that a real person is intended in this case, though it is hard to 
see why his name should be concealed. Ritter hits upon the rhetorician 
Heliodorus, the companion of Horace’s journey to Brundisium (‘ Grae- 
corum longe doctissimus,’ Sat. i. 5. 3), with whose profession such 
antiquarian questions would suit, and whose name he fancies to be 
etymologically played on in * Telephus * (rijKç Kpâos), 

For Murena see on 2. 2. 5 and 2. 10 Introd. 

Métré — Third Asclepiad, 
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1. diftet, the chtonologkal distance between the first king of 
Àrgos and the last king of Athens. 

3. genuB) the pedigree of the Aeacids. 

4. pugxubta; £pp. i. i6. 25. So 'militabitur bel^um/ £pod. 1. 23, 
Madv. § 223, obs. 4. 

jBEcro, after Homer’s*'IAi05 (ord.) II. 4. 41, &c. 

5. Chium cadum ; see on 3. 16. 34. 

6 . meroemur. Horace contemplâtes a feaft to which each was to 
contribute. They aie to buy the wine, and yet the question is at whose 
house it is to be drunk. 

aquam temperet, usually taken of the bath which would précédé 
the banquet. The Scholiast took it of warming the watcr to be mixed 
with the wine. See Dict. Ant s. v. ‘ calida.’ 

7. quota, ‘ at what hour may I hope to warm m'y self wllh supper, 
and so be quit of the cold which is worthy of the Peligni,’ a people in 
the heart of the Apennines, north of Samnium. Ovid, who was a native 
of Sulmo, one of their towns, gives it the epithet ‘ gelidus/ Fast. 4. 81. 

9. lunae novae; Od. 3. 23. 2 ‘nascente luna/ where se.e note. T^e 
* new moon ’ means apparently the first of the month, on which a feast 
was usual, as in Greek voviÀrjvia was transferred by usage so completely 
from the first of the natural lunar month tp the first of the calcndar 
month, that the real new moon was expressed by vovfÀrjvia Karà r^v 
ffekrjvrjv, Thuc. 2. 28. For the genitive see on 3. 8. 13 * cyathos amici 
sospitis.* 

10. noctis mediae ; 3. 28. 16. 

11. Horace assumes the function of ‘arbiter bibendi’ (Dict. Ant. s. v. 
‘symposium’), and proceecls (not to give orders to the scivants, so there 
is no need with Rutgers and Bentley to aller ‘miscentur’ to ‘miscentor/ 
but) to announce to the guests the proportions in which the wine and 
water are mixed. ‘ Cyathus ’ was the name of the la die used for mixing; 
cp. Sat. I. 6. Il 7. Il was also a measure of càpacity, the twelfth o||||p| 
sextarius, which was nearly equal to our pint. The meaning will there- 
fore be, that the wine and water may *be mixed in the proportion of 
9 to 3 or 3 to 9. 

12. oommodis is rendered by Orelli ‘ integris,* ‘ plénum modum 
habentibus/ after Plautus’ ‘ coramodas minas,’ i. e. of full weight ; but 
it is perhaps better taken by Kiiter as an adjective for an adverb, ‘ to 
jSuit tbe taste of the drinkers.’ 

18-17. It is a question whether this is a double description of the tWo 
classes of drinkers spoken of in vv. ii, 12, the ‘ rapt poet, with his love 
for the Muses and their uneven numbqr,* who ask for nine parts of wine, 
and those who think rather of the Grâces and their décorons fears of 
quarrels, and therefore keep to three ; or a further statement about the 
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one class who prefex the stronger mixture, 'They are moved bytiro*, 
motives, their love of the riine Muses, which makes them ask for tiw 
full nine parts of wine, and their regard for the décorons Grâces, which 
restrains them from taking the additional three which would makc the 
liquor “merum”.* In the first case ‘très supra’ (for their order cp. 3. 
3. 1 1 ‘ quos inter ’) raust mean * more than three ’ ; in the latter case 
‘ three further/ 

16 . rixarum m<iÉ»w#ns; 3. 24. 22 ‘metuens alterius viri’; Madv. 

§ 289 a. 

Oratia in nota so^oribus = ' très Gratiae iunclae so 4. 7, 5. 

18 . Cp. 2. 7. 28, 4. 12. 28. 

Berecyntiae ; 18. 13, 4. i. 22, Epod. 9. 5, 6. 

24 . vicina, ‘ qur neighbour.’ Others lake it as ‘ his neighbour, who 
will not listen to his passion ’ ; and Orelli quotes Bosscha, as suggesting 
lhat the person meant is the Rhode of the next Unes, *• She doesn’t care 
for Lycus, but she wi’l soon be here to look for Telephus.’ 

24 2G. Dill*". icraarks how the répétition of ‘ Lycus ’ and of * te * serves 
the purpose of emphasizing them, the one by way of scorn, the other of 
compliment. 

26 . puro, as *sole puro,* 3. 29. 45, shining in a clear sky. Cp. 3. 9. 
2 1 ‘ sidéré pulchrior.’ 

27 . tempestiva, suited in point of âge. 

28 . lentus; i. 13. 8. " 


0D£ XX. 

^ Beware, Pyrf'hus ; y ou are robbmg a lioness of her cubs, She will 
corne io reclaim Aharchus, and y ou must expect a battle royal ; and ail 
the Urne Ncarchus doesnU care for you or for herl 

Line 2 . Gaetulae ; sêe on i, 23. 10. 

8. post paulo = ‘paulo post’ even in prose. DilR. points out the 
antithetical arrangement of the words *dura . . inaudax,’ ‘inaudax 
raptor’ ; the last has the force of an oxymoron. 'Inaudax’ is an in- 
vention of Horace from the Gr. droA/ios. 

6. insignem, easily found among them ail. 

7 . grande certamsn. We need not imderstand ‘ est ' or ' erît ’ ; it 
rather a cognate accusative chafacterising the action of the last sentenqfe 
by giving its risiilt, a construction common enough in Greek. Dill'. 
collects some other instances of it in Latin : Sat i. 4. no, Epp. i. j8. 
49, Virg. Aen. 6. 223 (where see Coninglon’s note), 8. 683. 

praeda . . maior, not ' who should win more of the prey,’ for the 
prcy was one ; but ' who should rather win the prey.’ Cp. Epod. 5. 29, 
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It is a not uncommon confusion of language ; see Madv. § 300 c, ivith 
foot note. We may compare the use of * multus * for ' multum * (Sat. 

1. 7, 38 *multo fluenti’), and such expressions as Virg. Aen. i. 181 
‘ Anthea si quem lactatum pelago videat ’ = ‘ if he could see anything of 
Antheus.* There is no need at ail to accept, with Orelli, Pcerlkamp’s 
prosaic alteration ‘ tibi praeda cédât, Maior an ilia,’ ‘ whcther lhe prey 
shall fall to you, or she prove the stronger.’ 

11. posuisse, with a présent force, ‘ to hâve placed,* and so * to be 
keeping* there. See* Conington's notes on Virg. G. i. 25, Aen. 2. 257. 

12. palmam, the palm of victory for which they are contending. The 
attitude at once displays his foot and expresses his lordly indifférence to 
the issue of the quarrel. 'Palmam’ has also been taken (see Orelli) of 
the palm of the hand ; of one leg thrown over the other and held in the 
hand, — a mere picture. 

13. fertiir, perhaps = * they tell me,’ a common way of indicating the 
strangeness of what we report, as Ihough we hardly ventured to vouch 
for it. See on 3. 5. 41. 

recreare, possibly with a fan, ‘ flabellnm,’Prop. 3. 15. ii ; possibly, 
as Orelli thinks, only by letting the wind play on his shoulders. 

15. Nireus ; see Epod. 15. 22 ‘ Formaque vincas Nirea.’ In both 
cases the MSS. read unanimously * Nereus,’ ^ Nerea.’ The Scholiasts 
had the true reading, for they quote or refer to Homer's description, II. 

2. 673 Nipeijs, ès /càWiffTos àvijp iwà ''IKiov ^KBiv | tSjv &KKm Aavawv 
fier* àiÀ^tfiova XlriXticova. 

aquosa, ' many-fountained ’ Ida, voKvvida^, tnhrjfcraa. 

16. raptus, sc. Ganymede. For the participle used substantivally = o 
âpvaaBfis cp. 4. 15. 24 ‘Tanain prope flumen orti.’ 


ODE XXI. 

Written in anticipation of entertaining M. Valerius Messalla Corviniis. 
Compare with this Ode Epp. i. 5. 

' Cas^ ofMassîCj as old as myself, your patent contents were kept for 
some happy occasion, and they shall be hroached to^day for Corvinus, 
He, philosopher as he is, will not despîse yon. Old Cato, they tell us, 
did not abject to a cU'p ofwine. You make ge?tius Jlow ; jfou give fresh 
hope to the anxious and courage to the poor, With your help, and 
Liber and Venus and the Grâces, we will keep the banquet up tilt 
daylightl 

Corvinus (the 'Messalla' of Sat. i. 6. 42, 1. 10. 29 and 85, A. P. 371 
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‘ diserti Messallae ’) was, like Pollio, distinguished at once in the political 
and the literary world. He had belonged to the scnatorian party, and 
turned Octavius^ flank in the first day’s fighting at Philippi. He subse- 
quently joined Octavius against Antony, and commanded the centre of 
his fîeet at Actium. After the settlement he retired from active life, 
and devoted himself to oratoiy and literature. He was the great friend 
and patron of Tibullus^ 

With the fourtht^ aiid fifth stanzas should be compared Ovid^s imita- 
tion, A. A. 1-237 • — 

‘Vin parant animos faciuntque caloribus aptos; 

Cura fugit, multo diluiturque mero. 

Tune veniunt risus, tun^ pauper cornua sumit; 

Tune dolor et curae rugaque frontis abit: 

Tune aperit mentes aevo rarissima nostro 
Simplicitas, artes excutiente dco : ' 

and the fragment of Maecenas’ ‘ Symposium,* which Ritter quotes from 
Servius on the words ‘ faciles oculos* in Virg. Aen. 8. 310 ; * Hoc , , ^ 
etiam Maecenas in Symposio cui Vergilius et Horatius interfuerunt, cum 
ex persoiia Messallae de vino loqueretur, ait; idem humor minis- 
trat faciles octiîos^ fuîchriora reddit omnia, et dulcis iuventae reducit 
hona* 

Line 1 . Epod. 13. 6 ‘Tu vina Torqnato move Consule pressa meo/ 
The date implies that Corvinus is promised not merely old wine (it was 
of the vintage of B. c. 65, when L. Manlius Torquatus and L. Aurelius 
Cotta were coss., and therefoie must hâve been at least 35 years old), 
but also wine which carried with it personal réminiscences of the poet’s 
own life, and which therefore it is a proof of friendship to offer. Cp. 
the dating of the Sabine wine which is offered to Maecenas in i. 20. 

2 - 5 . The point of imagining these possible effccts of the wine on 
different tempers seems to lie in the expression of its potency, ‘ it must 
hâve some great effect, whatever that be * ; and the stress is really laid 
rather on the last of each pair of alternatives ‘ seu . . sive,’ ‘ seu . . seu.* 
This is shown by the insertion of * pia testa * in a place where it is 
intended to exert its influence on the whole stanza, and by the répéti- 
tion, after that ‘ quocunque nomine * has again reopened the question 
of the tendency of the wine, of the commendation ‘ moveri digna bona 
die.* 

2. querelas; Epod. ii. 18 ‘Querebar . . Simul calentis inverecundus 
deus Fervidiore mero arcana promorat loco.* The two pairs seem to be 
(i) of talk, the outpouring of passionate complaints or of mirth ; («) 
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of feelings, bittemess or passion on the one sîde, peaceful slamber on 
the other. 

4 . pia testa, ‘gentle wine-jar/ The epithet apologizes for the 
calnmnious suppositions; contrast ‘impius clamor,* i. 27, 6, and the 
tone of I. 18. 

6. quoounque nomine, ‘ to whalever end * (it sums up and repeats 
the preceding suppositions) ‘ the Massic grapes were gathered whose 
juice thou guardest.’ * Nomen ’ meant the head^ng under which an item 
was entered in an accoiint, and so seems to hâve been used for a ‘ground/ 
'purpose/ Uendency.’ Tac. Ann. 14. 59 ' Decrctae eo nomine snppiica- 
tiones/ ‘on that account*; Cic. de Am. 25 ‘multis nominibus est hoc 
vitium notandum,’ ‘on many accounts/ ‘under many heads.* Bentley 
complained that these and similar instances hardly reach (as indeed they 
do not) the use in this passage, and conjcctured ‘ numine,’ which has 
since been found in the Bein. MS. 

Massioum; i. i. 19. 

6. moveri, as in Epod. 1 3. 6 ‘ vina . . move,* to disturb it, open the bin. 

7. descende, from the ‘ apotheca,* where it was cxposed to the smoke- 
See on 3. 8. 10; similarly ‘deripcre horreo,’ 3. 28. 7. 

8 . promere, constr. aiter ‘iubente.’ 

languidiora, in a good sense, ‘mcllower’ ; 3. 16, 35. 

9 . madet = ‘imbutus est’; but as Mr. Munro (on Lucr. 4. 792) ob- 
serves, there is a play on the literal and mctaphorical meaning. The 
sponge is so full of philosophy that there might be supposed to bc no 
room for the wine. 

10 . sermonibus, not meroly the Dialogues of Plato and others in 
which Socrates is an interlocutor, but talk on the same model, 

negleget. The MSS. and the Schol. vary between the présent and 
future, with the usual additional vaiiety between ‘negligere’ and 
‘ neglegere.’ If not in this stanza, at least in the next one, ‘ tu lene,’ 
&c. the particular cash has been gencralised into the représentative of 
wine in its enlivening effects. The futur^ helps to soften the transition. 

horridus, ‘ he will not be so much of a cynic as to despise thee,* 

11. Catonis, the censor. ‘Priscus’ is used of him almost as an 
addition to his name ; see Plut. Cat. Mai. i. Cp. Epp. 2. 2. 1 16 * priscis 
memorata Catonibus.’ It has also been taken less well of ‘ Cato Uti- 
censis,* ‘ prise! ’ being interpreted ‘ old-fashioned,* ‘ stem.’ Cic. pro Cael. 
14 ‘severe et graviter et prisce agere.' 

12 . virtus Catonis, as Sat. 2. i. 72 ‘Virtus Scipiadae et mitis sapientia 
Laeli,’ ‘ Cato for ail his virtue’ ; see on i. 3. 36. 

18 . lene tormentum. The meaning seems to be settled by the 
parallel Epp. z. 5. 19 ‘ Fccundi calices quem non fecerc disertum’? As 
the rack makes the unwilling witness speak freely, so wine makes the 
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wit which is ueually stiflf and tacitnm become free and talkative, and 
yet love the torture wbiuh is thus applied to it. 

16 . retegis Xiyaeo. The name of ‘Lyaens' is used (as in Epod. , 
9. 38 * curam metumque . . Dulci Lyaeo solvere ’) with référencé to its 
etymology, Aiîcti', so that the whole sentence is«'arcana consilia retc- 
gendo curas solvis.* Cp. Epp. i. 5. 16 ‘ operta recludit.* ‘ The cares 
of grave people that secmed heavy biirdens when brooded over alone, 
seem subjects for mirth jvhen confessed over wme.’ Citrix 

18 . cornua, imite uy Ovid * see above. They are the symbol^of 
strength^and of pugnacity, Ov. Am. 3. ii. 5 * venerunt capili cornua sera 
mero ’ ; perhaps also with allusion to the fact that Bacchus himself was 
represented with horns, TavpÔKtpm ; see on Od. 2. 19. 20, 

19 . post te ; i. 18. 5 ‘ post vina.’ A « ♦ 

iratos apioes = ‘ iratorum apices ’ ; sce on 1. 15. 19. But there is an 

equal hypallage in making * apices ’ the object of * trementi.* The ‘ apex’ 
(see on i. 34. 14) represents the State and power of an eastern king. 

21 . laeta, propitiou», as Virg. uses ^felix/ Ecl, 5. 65 ‘Sis bonus o 
felixque tuis I * Aen. i. 330. . 

22. nodum, sc. of clasned hands, or of the concord which they 

express. ‘ Gratia iuncta sororibus,’ 3. 19. 16. Sencca, interpreting the 
characteristics with which they appcar in paintings, describes the Grâces, 
Benef. 1. 3 ‘ manibus implexis.’ //6/r vf/, 

23 . vivae - ‘ vigiles,’ 3. 8. 14. 

produoent * te,’ an extension of the ordinary ‘ produccre cenam,’ 

‘ comissationem.’ 

24 . dum . . fugat, * whilst he is putting to rout,’ as though he were 
ail night striving to do so, and only victonous in the morning. Cp. the 
tense in Virg.E. 9. 23 ‘ Tityre dum redeo, brevis est via, pasce capcllas.’ 


Ode XXII. 

« 

An inscription (or a poetical dedication w'hich would hâve served 
for an inscription) for a pine-tree which overhangs the Sabine farm, and 
which the poet dedicates to Diana, to be honoured by him henceforth 
with the yearly sacrifice of a young boar. 

Line 1 , montium custos; i. 21. 5 foll. With the énumération of 
Diana’s attributes cp. Catull. 34. 9 foll. ‘ Montium domina . . Silvarumque 
virentium . . Tu Lucina dolentibus luno dicta puerperis.’ 

8. ter. The number three has constantly mystic and ritual associa- 
tions; see, inter, al., Od. i. 28. 36, Epp. i. i. 37. Here it can hardJy 
be entirely unconnected with the triole charaoter of the goddess, ‘ tri- 
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foT^is’; Virg. Aen, 4. 54 ‘ Tergeminamque Hecaten, tria virginis orà 
Dianae.* She was Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, Hecate in Hades. 

6. peroxactos axmos, as each year cornes round. 

7 . medîtantis ; see on 3. 13. 4. The parti ciple seems to imply that 
his tusks are just growing to the fit size, — he is thinking of iising them, 
but has not yet done so, — and so points his âge. 

8. donem, subjunctive of purpose ; ‘ qiiam donem ' gives the full 
meaning of ‘ tua esto.’ 


ODE XXIII. 

* ‘ Pray duly at tJie new moons^ O country houscwife^ and offer to the 
Lares frankincense and corn and aporker^ and yonr vines andyour crops 
and y our Jlocks shall be kept safe. Costly sacrifices are for the ponti- 
fices'* Put your garlands of roseniary and myrtîe on the little images 
of y our gods y and there is no nced for more, Without any gift s but the 
salted cake you may ivin their favour^ as much as by a sumptîtfius 
victim' 

*The gods accept the humble offerings of humble people. Modéra- 
tion, simplicity, thrift, content with our own station, hâve place in 
religions obsers^ance as well as in other phases of life.* This is ail the 
doctrine of the Ode. The name Phidyle (Gr. fcm. of is clearly 

chosen to characterise a * thrifty * Sabine housewife. 

Line 1 . oaelo = ‘ ad caelum^ ; ‘it caelo clamor/ Virg. Aen. 5. 451. 
supinas, virnaanaaiv Acsch. P. V. 1005, Virg. Aen. 3. 176 

* tendoque supinas Ad caelum cum voce manus.* The hands were held 
open with the palms iip-ward. * Supinas ferre manus ’ might be — xtîpas 

^ common way of saying ‘ to pray * : possibly, in com- 
bination with the other particiilars, ‘nascente Luna,’ ‘thure,' 'horna 
fruge,* &c. it helps the idea of punctual ritual performance. 

2 . nascente Luna, on the First of the month ; see on 3. 19. 9, Cato 
de R. R. 143 ‘ Kalendis . . coronam in focum indat ; per eosdemque dies 
Lari familiari pro copia supplicet.’ Cp. Tibull. i. 3. 34 ‘ Reddereque 
antique menstrua thura Lari,’ and read the same pool, i. lo. 15-18, 
where many expressions of this Ode find a parallcl. 

8. horna fruge, the firstfruits of the ycar’s corn; ‘spicea serta,* 
Tibull. 1 . c. 

4 . poroa, ‘ ITostia erit plena rustica porcus hara,’ ib., * immolet tfequis 
Hic porcum Laribus,’ Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 165. Why ‘ avida’? Ovid,‘speak- 
ing of sacrificing a pig to Ceres (f ast. i, 349), makes its grcediness the 
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ground of its fate : * Nam sata vere novo teneris lactentia snccis Eruta 
setigerae comperit ore suis.’ But the pig does not oFend the Lares in 
this way. The epithet is intended probably to help the feelmg of the 
familiarity of the object* and so the siœplicity of the offering, 

7 . alumni ; see on 3. 18. 4. 

8. grave tempus, * the sickly time when the yeai bears its fruits. J ^ 
For the ablative see 2. 7. 16 ‘ fretis aestuosis.* With ‘ pomifero anno * 
cp. 'annus hibernu'' * F'»jd. 2. 29 ; for the sickliness of autumn cp. Od. 
2. 14. 15, Sat. 2. 6. 19. 

9 . pasoitur, ‘ is even now feeding.’ 

Algido; s e on i. 21. 6, where ‘gelido’ is possibly the same as 
‘ nivali’ here. Cp. 4. 4. 57. 

10. devota, already destincd for sacrifice- Cp. Virg. G. 3. 157, where 
the destination of the different cilves is settled immediately on their 
birth : * Aut aris servaie sacros aut scindere terram.’ 

12. pontifloum, i. e. at public bacrifices ; opposed to simpler home 
rites. 

18 . te nihil attinet, it belongs not to you. 

14 . temptare, as it were to lay siégé to ’ their goodwill. Cp. A. P. 
405 * gratia regum Pieriis tempfata modxs,’ and Virgil’s ‘animam temptare 
precando,* Aen. 4. 113. ‘ Deos ’ is constructed ànb koivov (see on i. 3. 6) 
after * temptare ’ and ^ coronantem ’ ; ‘ parvos ’ is properly an epithet of 
the images, not of the gods themselves, and therefore belongs to * Deos ’ 
as the object of ‘ coronantem,’ rather than as the object of ‘ temptare ’ 
(see on 2. 5. 13) ; at the same time it is antithetical to * multa caede,’ 
so that it cannot be severed from ‘temptare,’ but serves rather as a link 
between the two clauses, as though he said ‘ your very gods are small 
(i. e. in their représentative images) : adapt your offerings to them.’ 

15 . parvos, as Tibull. 1 . c. ‘exigua ligneus aede deus.’ Cp. with ail 
this Juv. 12. 87, 88. 

maripo rore, rosemary. 

16 . fragili, ‘ easily plucked,’ a sprig of myrtle, opposed to more 
elaborate and expensive garlands ; so ‘ simplex myrtus’ (i. 38. 5) op- 
pobed to ‘ nexae philyra coronae.’ 

17 - 20 . * Though thy hand when it was laid on the altar held no gift, 
it has softened the displeasure of the Penates with the pious offering of 
meal and crackling sait, and could please no more with [i. e. if it 
brought] a costly victim.’ 'Si’==‘etiam si’; ‘non blandior non 
blandior futura,* ‘non gratior iis futura per sumptuosam hostiam,’ 
3 -ambin. Cp. ‘docta prece blandus’ Epp. 2. i. 135. The Scholiasts 
Acr. and Porph. make ‘immunis’=s‘ immunis scelerum,’ the sentiment 
being then general, not spécial to Phidyle : ‘ if the hand that is laid on 
the altar be exempt from crime, it softens,’ &c., and the majority of 
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cditors follow them. The common meaning of ^ immai|îs ’ is * exempt 
from some public duty or tax/ It was used metaphorically, but with v. 
genitive case of that from which exemption was claimed : Virg. Aen. 
12. 559 ‘ immunem belli/ and, to corne nearer^to the présent case, Ov. 
Hcr, 14. 8 * immunes caedis babere manus.^ But it is hard to see how 
' immunis ’ could hâve meant * peaceful ^ in Virgil or ‘ pure from blood ’ 
in Ovid, if the genitives had been omitted. On the olher hand, Horace 
uses the adj. in two other passages (Od. 4.^12. 23 * non ego te meis 
Immunem medhor tingcre poculis/ and Hpp. i. 14, 33 ‘immunem 
Cinarae placuisse rapaci *) in the sense of ‘ without gifts,’ adapting the 
Word, after his fashion, to the Greek âdœpos. The attempt to force on 
* immunis ’ the meaning of ‘ guileless ' seems to be founded on a mis- 
conception of the stanza. The moral purity of the hand which offers 
the acceptable gift may be assumée! by the poet, but it is not expressed. 
The doctrine is simply that the gods do not look for costly offerings 
from humble worshippers. If ‘immunis’ meant ‘ immunis sceleium,’ it 
would be the most weighty word in the Ode, and Horace would not 
hâve left his readers to make up the distinctive part of its meaning by 
conjecture. The last three lines of the stanza hâve been constrned 
variously. The interprétation given above is that followed by Orelli, 
Ritter, and Dill*'. Bentley took ‘ sumptuosa hostia ’ as a nominative, 
defending the â either as lengthened by the following ‘ bl,’ or as the 
parallel of ‘ si non periret immiserabilis,’ 3. 5. 17, q. v. ‘A costly victim 
does not soothe the displeaspre of the Penates more winningly than,* &c. 
Mr. Page (Classical Review, vol. i. p. 169) has pioposed another in- 
génions and possible way of taking the words, making ‘non . . . hostia’ 
a qualifying clause to ‘ tetigit ’ not ‘ mollivit ’ : ‘ if without a gift thy 
hand has touebed the altar, not (seeking to become) more coaxing by (the 
sacrifice of) a costly victim.’ 

19. mollivit, not an aoristic, but a regular perfect, as is shown by the 
conditional clause to which it answers : ‘ if the ofFering has been made, 
the gods are satisfied.* Several of the best MSS. hâve ‘ mollibit ’ [and 
it is so quoted by Servius], but the perfect is supported by Stat. Silv. i. 
3. T 30 *deis . . . Caespes et exiguo placucnint farra salino,’ Tibull. 4. i. 
14 ’ Parvaqne caelestes placavit mica ’ (both quoted by Keller), which 
seem like imitations ; and we may probably follow Bentley in refusing 
to admit what would be a solitary instance in Horace of this form of 
the future in a doubtful reading, and against the silence of the old gram- 
marians, who are quick to notice any such varieties. 

20. A periphrasis for the ‘ mola salsa,’ ‘ fruges salsae,’ Virg. Aen. 2. 
133. The commentators say, but scarcely prove, that the cracklingof 
the sait in the fire was taken for a good omen. If so, the two epithets 
will really cbaracterise both substantives, and mean, ‘düly offered and 
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kindly received.’ The expression « imitated Ov. Fast. 4. 409, Tibnll. 
3 - 4 - 10 - 


t>DE XXIV. 

^ Riches and luxurious abodes can stay nciiher care nor deaih, The 
Scythians live more wisely^ with no settled homes ^ no stores of wealîk, 
They hâve not the vit " of civilized life. Their wonien do not poison 
their step'chihiren^ nor raie tht tr hushands, nor break their marriage 
vows, Who would bc hnown as the saviour and father of his country ï 
Let kim iheck the licence of the time. fie may be hated by his con^ 
temporaries, but he will be gîorious to ail âges. It is no good to com- 
plain :—~punish the offenders : — no good to make laïcs, while our lives 
give the he to theni, ivhile we scour sea and land for the sake of money, 
and think poveriy the one shanie. J.et us get quit of our wealth : root 
out the evil tfwe are leally iired of it, and train otir sons in a manlier 
school. Let them hunf instead of playing with the Creek hoop and the 
dice, while their fathers ar. cheatmg to heap uf money for them, their 
unworthy heirs. That is the way wealth grenus ; and it is an endless 
Imsiness, for it never can keep face with desire.' 

The Ode Iravcls over the samc ground as Odes i~6 of this Book, which 
scem in fact expansions of texts from this one. It raust hâve been written 
about the same time, thongh probably before them. We may note also 
how many of its expressions recur in the Odes (espccialiy 5 and 15) of 
Book iv, which celebrate Angustus’ acts as accomplished. 

Métré — Third Asclepiad, 

Line 1. intactis, ' virgin,' ‘ nnrifled.’ 

2. Arabum, 1, 29. i. 

. 3. oaementis, g. i. 35. 

4. f Tyrrlienum, +Apulicum. So I hâve printed, not from any con- 
fidence in the text, but rather bccause, in defatilt of conclusive évidence on 
the subject, this reading seems to hâve acquired a certain right of pos- 
session from the favour of several générations of edi tors. * Apulicum ' 
bas but slight MS. authority ; it does not explain the variants, and there 
is the diificiiltÿ of the quantity of its first syllable, which is never found 
certainly short, nnless in the disputed passage in Od. 3. 4. 10. The chief 
var. lect. are (i) * Pontienm,’ which is found in B, A, and X, and is ac- 
cepted by Ritter. Keller thinks it a ‘ Mavortian ' altération. The whole 
expression would then mean, * the sea from end to end of the civilized 
World, from Rome to the Euxine.' (2), * publicu]fpa,’ which was the read- 
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ing of V, and is foand in ir, t, 7. It must mean 'the common property 
of ail,* as in Ov. Met. 6. 35 1 * usus communis aquanim est. Nec solem 
proprium Natura nec aéra fecit, Nec tenues undas ; ad publica munera 
veni.* The difficulty in its way is that it seems to carry with it the 
necessity for the alteration of ‘ Tyrrhenum.’ No local name will corre- 
spond to it. Lachmann (on Lucr. i . 360) conjectured ‘ tcrrenum,’ which 
occurs in the sense of Mand* in Liv. 23. 19, and Keller and Mr. Munro 
(though the latter grudgingly) accept it. Th^ name ‘ Tyrrhenum* ap- 
pears as *• Tirrenijm ’ in seV^eral good MSS., though this is not more mis- 
spelling than is to be looked for with proper names. The Schol. of 
,Âcr. and^Porph. is favourable to the conj. though it does not require it : 

♦ invehitur in luxuriam omnia profanantem et aedificiis novis non terram 
tantum sed etiavi •^naria occupantem.* The full expression would then 
be, * Every inch of dry land and the sea is the common héritage of ail.* 
Cp. 2. 15. 1-4, 2-1 8. 20-22 ‘parum locuples continente ripa’; 3. i. 36 

* dominas terrae fastidiosus.* 

5 - 8 , The image in this place is not clear. We may perhaps compare 
2. 18, 29. In both cases Horace is pointing the irony of fate, which 
allows a man to begin to build what he may not live to finish. In both 
cases ‘Orcus* or ‘Nécessitas* is represented under images borrowed 
from the employment of the rich man himself. In 2. 18 he is busy plan- 
ning his palace. Death has his measuiing rod too, and is planning a 
home for him which he shall yet more surely tenant. Hcre he is laying 
the foundations of his palace deep in the sea ; but who knows that Fate 
may not snatch his hammer from him and ‘ drive the last nails into the 
gâble-top’ herself? He will hâve the toil, but he will not finish the 
work himself. Death will stop him. Wc may remember that ' nails 
for building,’ ‘ clavi trabales,* are already a recognised impleinent of 
‘Nécessitas,* i. 35. 18; so that Horace would say, ‘ You are building. 
Fate is a builder as well as you, and she may finish your house for you.’ 
The plural ‘ verticibus * may be explained as generalising, — * the tops of 
your palaces,’ far he is building in every sea, — or of the different points 
to which the roof rises. Two other explanations hâve been given to 
‘summis verticibus.’ (i) Bentley’s — of the nails, ‘up to their heads*; 
(2) that of most of the older commentators — of the heads that tower 
highest, are ‘too conspicuous, * Od. 3. 16. 19; or more definitely still, 
‘of the top of the head’ of the human pioprietor into which Doom 
îs pictured as driving. her nails. Mr. Robinson Ellis has suggested 
to me as parallel for this last view, Theogn. 1012 KfcpaXijs S’ airrrrot 
àKpoTârrjs (spoken of old âge), and a fragment (3) of Rhianus in Meineke’s 
Anal. Alexandr. p. 199*8 1 Î***Atî 7 diraXoun fx^TarpojxSfaa rrôbéaaiv | aKpijs 
iv H«^a\ÿaiv àvdftffTOS | dkXore fi\v ypairfcri vearriprf, âXKore 

Ô’oÎTC 1 6v\0Tifyjff<nvyf^si<l>i<rTaTatàp,irKaKl'Qaiy [ Zrjvi^eStv Hp^iovri Aitqf 
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T hirfpa <i>ipov<ra, The parallel of Od. i. 35 seems to me décisive in 
favoor of the view first given, whicfi is supported by Orelli and Dill^ 

6. Agit, ‘ is setting her hand to drive.* For the lengthening of the 
ult. see on i. 3. 36, 

adamantinos, of hardest iron, see on i. 6. 13* It does lîot help the 
image of Fate finishing his work for him, but it suggests the further 
idea of the hopejessness of struggling with Fate. Il is parallel to the 
images of i. 35. 16 -20. See note there. 

7 , 8. The thought of *cleath ard the dooiti of death are both repre- 
sented as a haltcr round the neck, from which there is no release, t/ (we 
should rathcr pi t it in pi ose — since there is the possibility that^ an irr*ï-. 
versible Fate has already fixed the limit of our plans. ^ 

9 . campestres, ‘ of the steppes/ 1 • 35. 9 ; ‘ profugi/ 4. 14. 42. 

10 . plaustra. Aesch. P. V. 709 XkvOus 5 ’ voixàdas 01 ir^fKràs 

areyas | tr^hâpaioi vaiova en fvtcvxXoïs oxols, 

rito, ‘ after their custom * ; as in Virg. Aen. 9. 352 ' religatos rite . ♦ 
equos.’ 

11. rigidi, *hard/ of their mode of life. Epp. 2. i. 25 ‘rigidis Sabi* 
nis.* The Schol. look it as frozen.’ 

G-etae, see on 4. 15. 22. 

12. immetata, aira£ A€7. The absence of divisions of'^roperty is 
a characteristic of the golden âge in Virg. G. i. 126 * Ne signare quidem 
aut partir! limite campos Fas erat.* The conjunction of Gmmetata’ 
with ‘ iugera/ which is a measure of surface, has the effect of an oxy- 
moron. 

13 . Fruges et Cererem, tv 8ià 8voïv, probably like ‘ gemmas et 
lapides/ v. 48 ; the double substantive is meant to express universality, 
‘ fruits of the ground of every kind.’ 

14 - 16 . Tins is best illudtrated by Caesar’s description (B. G. 4. i) of 
the Suevi, from whom it is possible that Horace has transferrcd ît to 
the Scythians. 'Suevi centum pagos habere dicuntur, ex quibus quo- 
tannis singula milia armatorum bellandi causa ex finibus educunt. Re- 
liqui qui domi manserint se atque illos alunt. Pli rursus invicem anno 
post in armis sunt, illi domi rémanent. Sic neque agricultura nec ra- 
tio atque usus belli intermittitur. Sed privati ac separati agri apud eos 
nihil est; neque longius anno remanere uno in loco incolendi causa 
licet/ 

14 . neo cultura plaoet, &c., seems therefore possibly to include the 
two ideas that no individual -was employed in tillage for more than a 
year together, and that the same piece of groimd was not tilled for more 
than a year. ' None cares to till the soil fot ttiore than a single year, 
and when one has fulfilled his toil a successôr relieves him on the same 
terms of service/ 
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AeijLuali aorte, sc. fo^ a year*s tum. 

▼ioarius, as Cicero calls Murcna, the consul elect, ‘vicarium 
diligentiae meae/ Mur. 37. 

17, 18 , * Holds her hands from harming her motherless step-children. 
For the use of , ‘ temperat * cp. Cic. Verr. 3. 59 ‘ Te putet quisquam 
sociis tempérasse’? Ritter takes it, after the Schol., as = *pocula tem- 
perat,’ * innocens ’ implying that she mixes no poison in the cup. There 
is no authority lor the absolute use of ‘ temperare ’ in this sense. 

19 . dotata, on the stien^th of her dower. rlaut. Men. 5. 2. 16 * Ita 
istaec soient quae viros subservire sibi postulant dote fretae feroces.' Id. 
Aulul. 3. 5. 61 ‘ Nam quae indotata est ea in potestate est viri ; dotatae 
mactant et malo et damno viros.’ It is constr. with * régit,’ but not 
with ‘fidit’; cp. 2. 5. 13, 3. 23. 14. 

régit, fldit, the point is the inversion of lawfnl relations. > 

21 . * The ample dower they bring is their parents* worth,* the pure 
blood and healthy traditions of virtuous households. Contrast 3. 6. 
17 foll. 

22 . metuens alterius virl; the gen. as ‘rixarum metuens,' 3. ,I9* 
16, q. V. 

28 . oerto foedere; i. 3. 18 ‘imipta coptila.’ It is one of Horace’s 
abl. absol. (see on 2. i . 12), neither exactly the abl. of lhe ground of the 
action with * metuens ’ nor the abl. of the quality with ‘ castitas * : it adds 
a circttmstance which complétés and explains both substantive and par-* 
‘ the marriage bond was inviolable ’ : ‘ foedus,’ of the covenant 
IkfMtriage; cp. Virg. Aen. 4. 339 ‘neque haec in foedera veni.* 

‘ They dare not sin, or if thcy sin they die,’ Conington. For the 
coik^« of ‘nefas . . aut’ cp. 3. 12. i, 2. A few MSS. rend ‘pretium 
morî,^ one ‘ pretium emori.’ If this were adopted we might still take 
ît as above. Bentley, and after him several éditors, make ‘ nefas/ &c. a 
continuation of the ‘dos/rù àBffiirov eJvaiy ‘the fact that they 

dare not sin/ &c. ; but the Latin is awkward. 

pretium, -noivi^. The word does not necessarily imply either 
reward or punishment. Juv. Sat. 13. 105 ‘ Ille crucem sceleris pretium 
tul^ hic diadema.’ 

SSîj It appears from Porph. that in his time some copies marked the 
beginnifig of a new Ode here, for he condemns such a division. See on 
Od. ï. 7. 15 and Epod. a. 23. 

2fe. oivicàm, ‘ of citizens a^i^hüt citîzens.’ See on i. 2. 21 ‘audiet 
cives acuisse ferrura.* ^ 

27. Pater tirbinm. It 1 s impossible to doubt that Horace had in 
mind the historié title of great patriots,"* Peter Patriae,’ which, though 
it had not yet been conferred on Augustus by the Senate, may yet hâve 
been currently given to him by Jiis partisans (see on 1. 2. 50) ; but the 
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foTTO * Pater urbium ’ is taken rather from the more spécial désignations 
given to their benefactors b^ particnlar towns. OreUi qnotes an in- 
scription to Angnstus from Jaderâ, a colony in lllyria, imp. caesar. divi 
F. AUG. PARENS COLONIAE MURUM ET TURRES DEDIT. Cicero bids his 
brother (ad Q. Fr. 1. 1) deserve the title of ‘ parens Asiae.* This general 
benefactor is to be recognised as such from city to city, to hcve in each 
his statue with the memorial of his public services. 

28, subscribi, i t* ^ ave his name inscribed at the bottom of the 

statues. Ktml * 

29. refrenare licentiam, cp. 4. 15. 9, where Horace proclaims thaï 
Augaslus has a .complislied this task, ‘ordinem Rectum evaganti frena 
licentiac Imecit.’>^^y^.. a. 

30. quatenus, ‘ since/ Sat. 1. 1. 6 a, 2. 3. 76, Juv. 12. 102 ; it is a use 
in Lucretius 2. 927, see Miinro’s note. 

31, 82, For lhe sentiment cp. Epp. 2. i. 10-14, and the verses attri- 

buted to Menander : Acivoî yàp àvBpl vâvTfs hapLkv cv/cAcc? | (^Sivri <p0ovrj- 
ffai KarSavàvTa S’ aiviaat. y vy 

82. quaerimus, ’nojSovpLtv, ‘requinmus,* *welook for without finding.' 
invidi goes with both «dauses ; it is the due to the apparent incon- 
sistency. 

33. querimoniae, lamentations in the senate, in society, in literature, 
over lhe evils of lhe time, 

35. leges sine moribns, cp. 4. 5. 22, where Aiigustus is represèûteiJ 
as having touched both springs of reformation : * Mos et lex rnaculosmi 
edomuit nefas.^ çj ■ 

37, 38. pars, latus; cp. 3. 3. 55 ‘Qua parte debacchentur 
I. 22. 19 ‘ Quod latus mundi nebulae malusque luppiter urget.’ 

37, inclusa, ‘ fenccd in,’ as if the beats were intended to bar it ÉTOïn 
human intrusion. ‘ Terra domibus negata,’ ibid. Virg. Aen, 7, 2^17 * si 
quem . . . dirirnit plaga solis iniqui,’ 

39. 80I0, ablative of place, 

40 foll. The whole passage is an écho of parts of Od. i . 3. Cp. v. 
43 with ‘ audax omnia perpeti,’ &c. The ‘ mercator ’ is always Horace’s 
type of the eager pursuit of wealth. ôd. i. 31. 10 foll., Epp. i. I. 45 
foll. To cross the sea is to fly in the face of the * prudens Deus,* who 
put that barrier between land and land. 

callidi ; cp. Soph. Ant. 335 foll., summing up the triumph of man’s 
wit : Tovro Kal iroXiov irtpav ir^rov FiSry xotipn . . irfpKppàdils 

àirlip. The apodosis to the whole sentence is the original ‘ Quid leges ' 
proficiunt*? ‘Horrida . . navitae* and * ma^um . . arduae ’ are both 
constructed after *si.* The asyndeton serves to point ont that the'Iast 
two clauses are not fresh instances of that general thirst forwealth which 
belies sumptuary laws, but two explanations of the mèrchant’s boldness : 
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if the sea is rongh the seaman is ( ^ning (for the relation of the two 
adjectives see on i. 3. 10) to overcome its difficulties, and in any case 
there is the prevailing motive behind, the dread of the one great shame, 
poverty. 

42 . opprobrium ; Sat. 2. 3. 92 * Credidit ingens Panperiem 

44 . arduae, pred. That the hill is steep is the reason why men turn 
ont of the path. j 0 ujf 

45 - 50 . Orelli well compares with this burst'Epod. 16. 17 'Nulla sit 
hac potior sententia,’ &:c. The emphasis of position and répétition is 
shared between vel and nos ; * vel/ ' vel ’ emphasising the indifférence of 
the smaller considération, ‘anywhere that you please, — give it to the 
gods or throw it into the sea * ; and so the importance of lhe greater one, 
‘ only get qnit of it once for ail * ; * nos,’ ‘ nos ’ singling ont the poet and 
the audience whom he addresses from the rest of the world ; ‘ let us at 
least,’ the ‘melior pars’ of Epod. 16. 

45 . in Capitolinm. Ritter sees in these words proof that lhe poem 
was written at lhe time of Augustus’ triple triiimph in B. c. 29, but the 
words need not imply more than that Horace alieady imagines the 
triumphal procession in which, amid the popular joy, the mischievous 
gold will be conducted to the capitol. Its destination was probably 
suggested by the gifts which Augustus had made, or was about to make, 
to that temple. Suet. Aug. 30 * in cellam Capitolini lovis sedecim millia 
pondo auri gemmasqne ac margaritas quingenties H. S. una donatione 
contulit.’ Cp. generally, Od. 3. 3. 49-52. 

48 . gemmas et lapides. For the same distinction theeditors quote 
Ov.de Med. P*ac. 20, 21 ‘Conspicuam gemmisTultis habere manum : 
Induitis collo lapides oriente petites Mart. ii. 50. 4 * Gemma vel a 
digito vel cadit aure lapis,’ One might fancy from these lines that 
‘gemma’ raeant specially a stone set and graven; and passages are 
quoted in which ‘lapis’ is used specially of a pearl. In any caSe the 
double substantive will inean ‘jewcls of every kind’; see above, 
v. 12, 

49 . summi mali, ‘ dictum ut summa res publica^ summa salusy Orelli, 

‘ the occa^on of the chief offending.’ O" ^ ’ 

50 . ‘ bene = ‘vere,* ‘to any good purpose.* Cp. the uses of ‘male/ 

‘ male sanus,’ &c. 0^ U « . f 'A A/c/ / 

51 . eradenda . . elementa. If any full metaphor is fell, it would 
seem to be of rubbing out the characters on a waxed tablet. The 

rudiments, alphabet, of avarice must be effaced, the mind must 
become pnee more teaOapàs 

oupldinia, masc., see on 2. 16. 15 ; here, as there, it is the desîre of 
money. 
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54. rudis, with ‘nescit’ ; it is antithetical to ‘doctior ‘knows not, 
for he has never been taught this lesson.* 

57. Chraeoo. For the comparison of tnie Roman sports to the more 
fashionable Grrek ones cp. Sat. 2. 2. 9 foll. * leporem sectatus eqnove 
Lassns ab indomito vel si Romana fatigat Militia assuetum Graecari, 
seu pila velox . . Seu te discus agct/ &c. The ^ trochus ’ was a hoop ; 
see Dict. Ant. 

68. vêtit a legihue Ov. Trist. 2. 470 ‘ Haec [aléa] est ad nostros 
non leve crimen avos’ fCic, Phd. 2. 23 ‘Llcinium Denticulam de aléa 
condemnatum.’ The definite laws are not known. 

59. cum . . Tallat, seems to give the reason of the foregoing facts. 
You cannot wonder at it when the father himsclf is engaged as he is. 

perixira fides ; cp. 1. 18. 16 ‘ Arcani lîdes prodiga.* You trust his 
honour, you find it forsworn. 

60. consortem socium, ‘tlie partner of his fortunes.’ ‘Consors’ 

was used for a ‘coheir/ as ‘sore’ for * patrimonium/ Fest. s. v. It 
seems to be more widely used for those whose fortune is in the same 
bottom. » 

62. properet, trans. as Meproperare,’ Od. 2. 7. 24, ‘festinare,’ Epp. 
1. 2. 61. ‘‘ ^ ’ 

soilicet, ‘ this is the end of the whole matter.* The Ihirst for money, 
which can never be salisfied, is the cause to which Horace traces the 
cheating of the father and the gambling of the son, and in it he retums 
to the lesson of the Ode, of the first line as of the last. 

improbae; not to be confined to ‘crcscunt/ for it describes the 
nature of wealth, which for ever grows, yet cornes no nearer to satisfying : 
it is like a pitcher of the Danaids : to \k\v €v wpàaaup àKÙptarov €(fiv 
Tràffi ^poroîaiv. 


ODE XXV. 

In this Ode, as in 2. 19, Horace has tried to catch the inspiration of 
a Greek dithyramb. In that one he professes to recall the effects which 
the sight of Bacchus had upon him : in the présent one he is actually 
under the influence of the afilatus. * He is hurrUd away^ whither he 
knows not : his eyes are opened on strange cavems and river-banks and 
woods. His tongue will be loosed in a moment to sing no humhîi 
thème-, and in no common strain^ the glories of Caesar : he foîlows the 
godyfor he must, and it is delightful, but it is fearfultoo^ 

The glory of Caesar is only mentioned as the subject of the coming 
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t 

burst of song; but the place of honour giveu to it is in effect the 
célébration which is promised. See i. 6, Introd. 

Métré — Tkird Ascîcpiad. 

Line 1. tni plenuin; a. 19. 6 ‘pleno Bacchi pectore/ 

2 . For the omission of the preixjsition with the first substantive cp. 
Epp. 2. I. 25 ‘ Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis,’ Virg. Aen. 

6. 692 ‘ Quas ego te terras et quanta per aequora vectum Aspicio.’ It 
was a Greek licence ; cp. «amongst others Sopfîi. O. T. 734 
ôSàs [ €î ravrà A€\<f>(üv Kairà AavXias ây€t. 

8. velox mente nova. The inspiration so alters him that he can 
hardly recognize his soûl as his own, and it endows him with the swift- 
ness of thought. ^ . 

aAi(c quibus, antris local ablative. . 

4 - 6 . The constr. is ‘ audiar, meditans inserere.’ Horace already 
‘ meditatur inserere/ &c. The question is whcre his dreamings will find 
voice and an auditory. 

4 . egregii, j. 6. ii. 

5 . aeternum, is pred., ^ to set Caesar’s glory as a new star in the 
skies for ever.’ 

meditans « ‘ planning/ * practising.^ Possibly also it sug- 

‘ gested the idea, which it often conveys, of poetical composition as the 
means of conferring the promised glory : ‘ méditai i ’ is used in the sense 
of ‘ composing aloud ’ in Virg. E. 6 , 82 ‘ Omnia quae Phoebo quondam 
méditante beatus Audiit Eurotas.* 

6. consilio lovis, ‘the council board of Jupiter.* Virgirs‘quem 
mox quae sint habitura deorum Concilia/ G. i. 24, is hardly as high a 
compliment to Augustus’ wisdom. Bentley would follow a minority of 
MSS. in reading ‘ concilio ’ here also ; but Orelli points ont that as 
‘ concilium ’ means only a ‘ gathering/ ‘ concilium deorum ’ is a natural 
expression, ‘ concilium lovis ’ scarcely so. The general terms in which 
Caesar*s apotheosis is spoken of are the same in the two passages. In 
both he is at one moment to be a god, at another a star. 

7. The subject of his song is to be something notable, something 
new, something which no tongue has sung of before him. 

reoens implies that the events are fresh. ^ 

8. non seous, &c. As the Bacchante who has been carried by her 
frenzy to the top of Haemus (cp. Lucan i. 673 ‘vcrtice Pindi Edonis 
Ogygio decurrit plena Lyaeo ’) gazes in rapt astonishment on the plâdn 
of Thrace before her, the Hebrus watering the middle of it, Rhodope 
its western boundary, — so the poet, carried he knows not where devio’), 
looks with delighted wonder on river-banks and woodland. The two 
points of comparison are the unexpectedness of the sight, and its effect 
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in rausing further the Bacchic or the poetic kvBovoiaaids. Thrace is 
sacred land to the Bacchante, the woods and streams» to the poct, 5. 4. 
5 foll., 4. 3. 10. 

9 . exsomnis ; Soph. Ant. 1152 Sviaioiv ai' ae ytaivùfi^vai vàvwxt^i 
Xop€vovai, The epithct indicates her excitement. Bentley, objecting 
that the Bacohae are spoken of by Eunpides (Bacch. 682) and other 
poets as sleeping, and that * iugis ’ requires an epithet, needlessly alters 
‘ exsomnis ’ to ‘ Eûoni. , and he is followed by Meineke, Haupt, and 
DilK * • 

11 . pode barbaro. The point of the epithets is the desolati'>ïi or 

savagery of the view ; they correspond to the ‘ vacuum nemus,* cf. v. 13 ; 
there is room there for the god and for the muses. 4 - .. c A ^ 

12 . ut, constr. after ‘ non secus.* Bentley, doubting the possibility of 
this constr. and yet wishing to connect the two sentences (others take 
‘ut* as exclaraatory), would read with a few MSS. *ac’; but Horace 
uses * ut ’ where ‘ ac ’ i*^ more usual , cp. i. 16. 7, 9 ‘ aeque . . ut.* 

14 . Naïadum potens, i. 3. i. 

16 . valentium; Kur. Bacch. 109, 1064, 1098. A comparison is 
evidently intended between the supcrnatural slrength given to the 
Bacchantes by the possession of the god and the power to sing ‘ nil 
parvum nil mortale,’ which the samc inspiration gives to the poet. 

17. humili modo, Tawuvoüs. ‘ Modus’ does not secm Ic^have been 
actually used in a musical or poetical sense in the singular. 

18 . mortale, ‘ of mere man’s utteiance,* Conington. 

20. tempora, the god’s own temples, as appears from 4. 8. 33 * orna- 
tus viridi tempom pampino Liber.’ 

Ode XXVT. 

The poet professes himself foiled in his addresses to Chloé, and 
recognises the meaning of the failure : * He lias made his conquests in 
his Unie ; but his campaigns are over. Herc in Venus* temple he will 
hang up the instruments of gallantry for which he has no more use* 
May Venus (we expect, ‘ grant him peace at last,’ ‘ spare him further 
love troubles’) make Chloé feel one Utile smart of her lash* 

The conclusion points the irony of the beginning. Compare 4. i. 
Introd. 

On the position of the Ode see Introd. to Books i-iii, § 11% i. 


Line 1 . vixi, implying that that life is over (cp. 3. 29. 43 ‘ Vixi ; 
cras vel atra,’ &c.), although ‘ nùper idoneus,* which qualifies it, implies 
that it is only just over. 
idoneus ; 4. 1. 12, 
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% The arms of the warfare which he abandons (cp. 4. i. 16 * militiae 
tuac *) are to be suspended in the temple of Venus, as the ‘ gladiator 
emeritus/ Epp. i. 1. 4, affixes his * Herculis ad postem/ 

4 * baorbiton. The lute implies that his love-songs are over as well 
as his loves. 

6. The Wall of the temple of Venus Anadyomene which her statue 
_ has on its left hand. Ritter thinks that the particular description shows* 
that Horace is referring to a spécial temple, at Velia or elsewhere, 
familiar to hiraseJf. Most^editors say that tèe left wall is chosen 
because the left was (according to Cic. de Div. 2. 39) the side of good 
omen to the Romans, though the poets, copying the Greeks, often 
. reverse its character. 

6. ponite, addressed to the attendants ; the ‘ pueri ’ who are named 
in the similar i. 19. 14. 

7. funalia; Virg. Aen. i. 727. They were apparently tapers of a 

large size, ropes smeared with wax, here used to light the lover to his 
mistress’ door. Cp. Prop. i. 3. 10, 4. 16. 16, and Theoc. 2. 128 El 5* 
àK\q. Il* w 6 ûr€ nal â ôvpa eî'x^ro /ic>x^V j Tràvrojs /cai nekiKeis jraî 
\aiiiTàt€s ^v9ov k(f>' liitas, 7 *^’^*** /> . ^ 

et arcus. ‘ Quibus ianitores terrerent * is the gloss in the valuable 
MS. in Queen*s College (Oxford) Library. Cp. 3. 14. 23. It is an odd 
weapon for the purpose, and, as Bentley complains, the ‘oppositae 
fores ’ would hâve protected the porter. He alters ‘ et arcus ’ boldly 
to * securesque * ; Keller adopts the rather strange conjecture * ascias,* 
^ rare word for an axe. Other meanings hâve been suggested for * arcus,’ 
such as * catapults ’ or ‘ levers,’ but they are unsupported.* 

9, 10. It is common to préfacé prayers by recalhng varions titles 
and sacred places of the god who is addressed. * Cyprus ’ is the 
well-known seat of Venus’ worship; see i. 3. i. Why ‘Memphis’ is 
named is not so clear. Hdl. (2. 112) and Strabo (17, p. 1161) mention 
a temple of *A<f>poBiTri ^eivij there. A line of Bacchylides (37, Bergk) 
bas been preserved : rijv àx^iiiavTÔv re naî Sova/tcySca NctXov, of 

which possibly an écho is heard in the epithet of Memphis here ; but 
the connection of the verse is not known. Probably, as DilK. and Ritter 
think, ‘ carentem nive ’ is an appeal to Venus against the icy heart of 
Chloë : ‘ Etenim frigiis nt in rerum natura ita in hominum pectoribus 
pdiosum est Veneri.’ DilK 
Sithonia ; 1. 18. 9: 

11, 12. Venus is for the moment armed with the lash, which belongs 
Tather to the Furies, to punish offences against herself. ‘ Sublimi,’ ‘ lifted 
^igh for the blow.* 
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ODE XXVII. 

' Evii omens are for the eviL If I fear for you, I wîll ai least wüh 
you ail good omens» Go^ if y ou must go, and be happy wherevcr you 
are ; and tnink of me sometiniesy Galatea. Only remember the season. 
I hcn}e reason to knozv what a stormy passage of the Adriatic is like ; 
may no friend àf rnhi ’ ^ver expérience it ! Europa did not know oft 
what she was embarkfng, till .he found kerself on the seas and saw 
nothing but sky and water. 7 'hen she repe^ited bitterly, till Venus con- 
soled 

It is possible that the conclusion of Europa’s story loses its im- 
médiate point from our not knowing the circumstances of Galatea^s 
journey. Was she too, as has been suggested, to find consolation in 
the wealth and greatness of the companion of her travel ? There is no 
passion, though there is Lenderness and kindliness, in the poet’s feeling 
towards her. The Ode contrasts in this respect with the similar poems 
of Propertius (i. 8) and Ovid (Am. 2. ii). 

In any case Horace meant people to read his Ode who knew nothing 
of Galatea, and the story of Europa makes an artistic whole, even if, as 
is so often the case in Pindar’s mythological épisodes, it only touches 
at one point the subject with which the Ode begins. The story of 
Europa is lold in Ov. Met. 2. 847 foll. 

Line 1. parrae. Probably the common owl, still called in local Italian 
dialects ‘ parruzza,’ 

recinentis, repeating its note; i. 12. 3, Epp. 1. i. 55. 

2. ducat, iré/JiiTot, ‘ go with them on lheir way,* i. e. attend theirsetting 
forth. The talk is of ivôbioi avfi^oXoi, Aesch. P. V. 487. 

3 . rava, ‘ ravus color dicitur niger mixtus cum fulvo,’ Acr. 
decurrens Laiiuvino. Lanuvium, now Civita Lavigna, was on â 

hiU about a mile to the right of the Via Appia (cp. Cic. pro Mil. c. 10), 
by which Galatea is starting, like Horace in Sat. i. 5, for Brundisium 
and the passage to Greece. 

5 . rumpat et. There is no inconsistency, as Bentley objects, between 
the wishes of the first and second stanzas. They are really alternatives, 
though put, after a common fashion, conjunctively, like the Homeric 
(ï$* 6 if>f\€s âyovos r* ijx^vai âyafiés r àiroKéaSai: see on 3. il. 49. ‘Let 
evil omens attend the setting forth, or stop the journey of the wicked.* 
Both things may happen to them, though not to the same people on 
the same occasion. ‘I,* he continues, 'if with my knowledge ôf auguiy 
1 am anxious for a friend, will at least do my best to procure good 
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omens for ber* ’lG^lalifa, wbere ycm like best, and good oxneAs 
go with Mr; ^uîiTO folloî|i^?^éntley in àdopting the reading 

^^rumpit/ -Which is fonnd in a of vaine. J'his alteration 

gives a differént colonr to the Wh<de passage* AU three stanzas will 
then, thongh uç^àcr varied forms, be really direct statements of tbe 
omens which sfop, or ought to stop,' persons from setting oui on" a 
jonmey. ‘ Ônly thOse vsrho think hotbing of religion would starf in spite 
of the^hooting of an ov^ (the form is optatîve or permissive, Uet the 
omen of an owl, <he wicked *) : meA if the journey is begun, 

it is broken pff if a àhake ^arts across the road : shall pra)»-, when ï am* 
anxious for a fricnd’s safety, for the omen of a croaking croWdn the' 
east, insteîud Of th'at of thé raven flyîng away to the pools.’ The transi^' 
tion from tbis to stanaia. 4 is very awkward, unless, witb Bentley and 
Miinro, we cdtnplete the ^nse by àdopting, in v. 15, the conjecture of 
Lambinas, ‘ vetat ’ ; so that will mean, * in your case, Galatea, there 
are none of these bad omens.’ The ‘ que ’ in v. 15 is awkward in that 
case, and the direct énumération of the omens must hâve owed its pofeif> 
if it had any, to circumstances which wb do not know. 

7. oui timebo, * for one for whom ’ ; the dative lias to do doublé 

duty. * Cui ’ is the rcading of the Bland. Vet. and the other best MSS^ : 
it was corrupted to ^cur,’ and then to * quid.’ ^ * ' 

8. providus auspex. Ile will not only wait for the omens and 

judge them when they corne, but will look forward to them, and try tp 
procure good ones. .v' , 

10. imbrium diyina avis, as 3. 17. 12 ‘aquae augur annosa comxx,* 

of the same bird. Both ‘ stantes paludes ’ and ‘ vaga ’ seejn to^ refer to 
the same sign of bad weather as that mentioned by Virg. G. i. 388 
* Tum comix plena pliiviam vocat improba voce Et sola in sicca seenm 
spatiatur arena.’ Horace will pray that the omen of good weather may 
anticipate and prevent the omen of bad. /j. a * f} 

11. oscinem, ‘to givc an omen by its voice,* accordîng to the division 
of birds of omen giveu in Virg. Aen. 3. 361 'Et volucrum linguas et 
praepetis omina pennae.’ 

13 . lioet, SC. ‘ per me,’ ‘ I would not hinder it.* 

14 . nostrl ; 3. ii. 51, 3. 28. 9. 

^ 15 . laevuspious; secConingtonon Virg. G.9.15. He points ont that 

the appearance on the le’ft or on lhe right of particular birds seems to hâve 
affeetêd, not the goodness or badness of the omen, but its credibility. 

16 . vaga, see on v. 10. 

18 . pronua»'devexus,’ i. 28. 21. Cp. Epod. 10. 9, 15. 7, ‘Amidst* 
what commotion Orion hastens to his setting,* 

ego novi. Horace had made the passage himself on his way to 
Athens, and home from the war after the battle of Philippi. 
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’ quid ait, &c., ♦what HàdriaV gnïf Ü» and th<* 

treaoiiery of lapyx for ail hïi w^^lb^es.* y 4" ^ 

20. lapyx (i. 5. 4) is thé fa^f<^jrable wbd fot Crossing â'om Bruh- 

disium. It is ns^ually ^ albus ^ (aee on i. 7. 15b bat capable bf occasion- 
ally deceiving those who tfnât it.. „Fot Æe verbal antithesis of *ater,^ 
* albus,* see on i. 21. 7, 8. * 

21. bpstîum ; i . 1 5 foll. it these horrora piust fall on some bnc, 

may it be on our ei.emî, ^irg. G. 3. 513 ‘ Di ineiiora piis erroremque 
hostibus ilium.’ •., ’** • * . 

caaeoS)' ' blind,* iii the* bense of * mysterioq^! pf vrhidi: die effect itif 
perceÿéd beforc the cause ; cp. *ns ot€ rtopi^iofiii VrfAo^oy ^iyç, KVfmrv 
Itiaxp^ ) àaaofjifvoy Kiyéwv àviftoa^ Xaapripà lÊiXevOa AvrcDS^ HéUt, 11. 14. 16 : 
or possibly only * unexpected,’ as ‘ c eca fafa,’ 2I 13. 16. ^ 

24 . ripas, of the shore of the sea, as in 2. 18. 22. 

25 . doloso credidit ; 3. 5. 33 ^perfidis se credidit.’ > '<• '• i 

26 . latus. The piclure is pf her lying along on the bull’s back, as in 
18 ‘ latus Depone sub lauru,* of Pompeius lying at length on the grass. 
et. Bentley would read ‘ at,’ but ‘ et * is préférable, even apart from 

the MSS. The parallel (‘j/r et Europe’) consists in the confidence 
before the danger was seen, followed by ténor when it became apparent. 
The contrast between these two is évident enough, without an adversative 
particle to emphasize it : it is their union in one person which is in point, 
soatentem beluis; see on i. 3. iS. p tf 

27 . médias fraudes. She did not discover the déception till she was 
in the thick of it (Iv fiéaois àpKvtjràrois)^ and theo she * turned pale at 
the sight, for ail lier boklncss.’ 

28 . palluit, with accusative, as in Epp. i. 3, 10. > 

30 . debitae; i. 36. 2, 2. 7. 17., 

83 . centum oppidis ; Epod. 9. 29. The Homknc kKarofinoXiVy II. 
i, 649. 

84 . Pater, o relictum filiae nomen, 'My father! oh name thy 
daughter may no longer speak.* It is probably best to take the words 
‘ Pater 1 o nomen (sc. patris) filiae (sc. a filia) relictum.’ She calls on 
her father, but the name reminds her that she has left behind her 
the privilèges as well as the duties recalled by it. Bentley compares 
Ariadne’s confession, Ov. Her. 10. 69 ‘ Nam pater et tellus iusto regnata 
parenti Prodita sunt facto nomina cara meo.’ The other possible con- 

^*struction, ‘ filiae (gen. case) nomen relictum (sc. a me),’ seems, as Bentley 
argues, to require * O pater ! O relictum,* &c., as they then become 
separate exclamations. 

Europa’s father was, according to Homer, II. 14. 321, Phoenix; ac- 
cording to Ovid, Met. 1 . c., Agenor, 

35 . pietaÆ victa forore; cp. Ov. Met. i, 149 'Victa iacet pietas,* 
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TÜis is bçttar thty, wlth Acron, to take * victa foitore * with * dixit,’ as a 
description of l^itropà. 

87 . unde THie two questions Tun together after the Greek 

fasbion, r/s v 6 $iv Eur. Aie. 213. ‘Asyndeton convenit com- 

moto loquentis . animo/ Ritter. Mitsch. compares Virgirs expression 
of Tumus* bewilderment, Aen. 10. 669 ‘Quo feror? unde abü? quae 
me fuga quemve reducet ? * This is perhaps consistent with the feeling 
that if she answered her questions, the answer would.be, * from a happy 
home to shame aad danger but in the first inlïtance the picture seems 
to be of bewilderment, expressed by a rapid succession of contradictory 
thoughts, though they settle down at last into self-rcproach. 

una mors, ‘a single death*»death by itself, without additional 
pains. Soph. Ant. 308 ovx "AiSî;? iàovvos àpK^aei. Propertius 
imitâtes it, 5.4. 17 ‘Et satis una malae poterit mors esse puellae^* 
Paley, in loc., refers the expression to the Greek iroWâKiSf fivpiàmy 
T( 0 pàvai. 

levis, ‘is light for,* i.e. ‘a light punishment 

88. virginum cnlpae. Orelli points out (against Markland, who 
wished to read ‘ virginis ’) that the plural softens, by generalising, the 
truth. She feels the spécial application, but is likely to shrink from 
expre^sing it. Similarly, Bentley injures the delicacy of the passage by 
changiiig ‘vitiis* to ‘vitio.* The reasons which he gives for the 
change—the generality of the plural and the tcchnical use of the 
singular as almost = ‘ stuprum * — ^really indicate Horace’s purpose in 
preferring ‘vitiis.* 

41 . porta eburna ; Hom. Od. 19. 562 foll., Virg. Aen. 6. 894. 

42 . somnium duoit, ‘ the fancy brings a dream,’ i. e. cornes in a dream. 

47. enitar, ‘I would use ail my strength’; it contrasts with ‘multum 
amati,* 

48 . monstri. Some good MSS. hâve ‘tauri,’ but, as Orelli observes, 
this reading was probably a gloss, helped to usurp the text by v. 72. 
Europa has called it, in v. 45, ‘ infamem iuvencum,’ but she has learnt 
long ago that it was not merely wshat it seemed. It should be noticed 
that Horace imagines the bull to hâve vanished the moment he has landed 
Europa on the Cretan shore. She is then alone, conscious that she has 
been brought there for a bad purpose, but thinking (w. 63-65) of some 
earthly ravisher, such as Paris, &c., till Venus appears to reconcile her 
to the honour intended for her by Jupiter. 

. 50 . impudens. She repeats it, as though she had now found the 
due to her conduct, * shameless * from beginning to end. 

Orciim moror, * keep Death waiting.’ 

51 . si quis audis. The second person of the verb is used by a kind 
of attraction, as the doubt “si' ^uis’ cannot be addressed to a single 
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psmon* *0 dii, si audl^âs,’ or *0 4eti8, «1 quls deonpà au^/ Dîfl»’, 
compares Virg. Àen. 4. 684 * E^iare aliquis nostHa mt osiioas ultor** 

Ç8^6. Ths point of this stanza îs not qiiite obVioms* OielU thinks 
she deprecates a tedidus death, and quotes Sopk. Ant 817 foiK aêr^i 
^ivàfftv vKify^iaa vôtroa, oirt èulxtipa Xax<wff* dXX* o^TfSvo^or 

(âffa fdvrj ^ OvarSiv *At 5 av «ara/S^crfi. We might add the praycr of 
the Chorus, in Aesch. Ag. 1448 foll for death, but with the satoe réser- 
vation, <p€v ris àv «V . ntptd/bwos fxyb^ bffiPioHfprfS fiôKoiy if.rA. 

But probably tlie thou^ht is rather that shé would xhake haste and let ' 
her young beauty, the hated cause of her présent condition, gain her a 
death before it too vanished. It may at least be of some use if it makes 
her a dainty morsel for a tiger. She loathes her beauty: it is not Ihat 
she would spare il fiom withenng, or herself from seeing it wither. 

58 . hao ab orno, * you need not look far.* 

59 . bene** opportune ’ ; cp. Aesch. Suppl. 457 foll. 

60 . laedere, ‘ to brrak ’ ; more usually ‘ elidere,* a conscious fjiclwtf, 
Cp, Soph. Ant. 54 •ïïKfKTcuaiy àpravaitri Xœ^àrai 0 iov, It is a common 
mode of self-destruction m the heioic legends. Cp. Jocasta ( Anf. 1 . c ), 
and Antigone herself, ib. IJ21 r^v lùv Mpefiaarfiy aùx^vos êearelZofUy { 
JSpoxtp furcînSci aivZüvof zona*) xa$TffÂpéyijy. 

61 . leto, the dative of the purpose with respect to which thqy are 
sharp. ï)ilK. points out the bittemess of * delectant.* The only reason 
the father for the moment can imagine why shè should not hang herself) 
is that she is caught by the charms of some othei form of death. 

62 . procellae, the swift stormwind. The idca seems to be that she 

is to trust herself to the wings of the wind, which will tarry her quick to 
the bottom. •/: tvj. ^ ^ 

64 . oarpere pensum; Prop. 4.^3. 15 Uristes sua pensa mînistrae 

Carpebant, medio nebat et ipsa loco,* of maidens carding their ‘ weighed 
portions’ of wool for the mistress to spin, a . 

65. sanguis ; a. ao. 6, 4. 2. 13, C. S. 49. 

66. barbarae, 'foreign,* as though a Greek, and not a Tyrian, were 
talking, Cp. Conington on Virg. Aen. 2. 504. The *pellex’ will be 
at the command of the native queen, as Cassandra at Ciytemnaestra’a 
In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

67. perâdum ridons; i. aa. 23, 2. la. 14, a, 19. 6. Her 'smiie of 
treachery’ is partly at the success of the device which has begfiiie<i 
Europa; partly (the emphasis being retirer on ^fidens,’ which cornes 
to some extent irapd irpocSo/cfav), with a more playfnl meaning, at 
Europa’s misplaced grief, which she is about to aUhy. Cupid has his 
J)OW unstrung, to show that his work is over* 

69 . abstineto irarum ; see on a. 9. 17. 

71, eujiit ^since*.* Vernis repeatp Euibps*s wo#s in 46 foU-f 
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pover to tear his Rotins na yon wisBted, if yon still desire it* 

78 . irm «Ma ndsoia. Ëither the Greek constmcticm for * uxoretti 
te esse ne$ck ^ ; or, as Orelli prefers, •> ^ tanquam uxorem te gerere nesde^’ 
* you know not how to play the wife.* 

^ 75 . seotus orbis, * half the world.* 

76 . nomina^ plural, as 4. 2. 3 * daturus nomina ponto.’ 

• ODE XXVIII. 

The poet represents himself as about to celebrate the * Neptunalia ’ by 
a carouse, in company with Lyde a * psaltria.* Cp. 4. il. 

* What can he do better on such a day ^ * Ile bids her * bustle about 
and hring eut the old Caeeuhan ; their soMety zvill need a good deal of 
storming. Therc is no Urne to lose ; the day is already waning, They 
wiîlsingin tums: he of Neptune and the Nereidsy she of Laiona and 
Diana ; tken both together of Venus and of Night* ^ 

The Neptunalia were held on July 23. Festus mentions the custom 
of celebrating the day by ereetmg booths of boughs called * umbrae * 
along the bank of the Tiber. 

Line 2 . reoonditum, put safely away in the inner bins ; cp. ‘ interiore 
nota/ 2. 3. 8. 

8. strenua, with * prome/ * be vigorous and bring * ; it almost begins 
the metaphor of the next verse, ‘ show vigorous generalshîp.* The 
Çaecuban is the artillery that must be brought to bear against the strOhg 
«yMachihents of their seriousness. 

Oaecubum; on i. 20. 9. 

4. eapientiae ; 3. 21. 14. /vu % 

8. inolinare meridiem, in prose, 'sol meridie se ioclinavit/ Liv. 9. 
32, ‘the noon has passed its full.^ There, if anywhere, fhe day mighl 
be expected ‘ stare,’ It need not imply any very early hour./^^rjrr/ 

7. ïiorreo, a ‘ store ' generally, having lost its original mcaning of 
a store of grain ; 1.1.9. il®re it is « ' apotheca * ; see on 3. ai. 7. 

8. eessantem, as though^it were the fault of the w^ine that it came 

Ôoquicker. ^ / .4 4* ÿé 

BibuU. C. Calpumius Bibulus, cos. with C. Julius Caesar, B.C. 59. 
There is doubtless a play on his name. 

9 . noB cantdtoiiB iavioem. Either ‘nos’-^ego,’ 3. 11, 51, 

3. aj^, 14, ajad ‘Jnvicem’ meaning ^in my tum*; or, more likely (as 
Oréîlp^f We wi|l sing in tum (‘ carminé amœbaeo of Neptune/ 6tc.# 
the mtence as though ‘ invicem * would hâve been enoqgh to 

pdtftt ont * N^tnne and 1^ Nerelds ’ weie to be the subject of one'e 
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wîng, Latona imd Diana of the odet^s» iui 4 'ilîleii ‘tü îednes" navïng 
been inserted to make the abtithe&is naore clcar. For the diviaion 
cp, 21. 

11 . reoines, of an ans^rcring song, as in i. 12. 3 of an écho. The 
correspondence of the songs is indicated by the metrical correspondence 
of w. 10 and 1 2. ^ ^ . 

18 . guaè. What ^he antécédent? ‘eain,* sc. *recines* or *can- 
tabinaus * ; or *^ea/ sc. * dicetur ^ ? In any case, probably, it is not 
intended to limit to Lyde the song addressed to Venus. 

14 . fblgentes; i. 14 19. 

15 . olor;bu8. For Venus* car drawn by swans sec 4. 1. lo. 4 «^* 

16 . Nox ; 3. 19. 10. 

nenia, not necessarily a moumful song, as we see from Epp. ï. 1,6^ 

* puerorum nenia.* 


ODE XXIX. 

The Ode begins with an invitation to Maecenas to visit the pœt 
apparently at his Sabine fana. * Everything is ready for his réception. 
Why does he delay^ look oui of his window on the distant country^ yet 
stay amid the grandeur and discomforts of the city ? Change is pîeasant^ 
even from luxury to simpîer life. It smooths the hrow of care. The 
dog-days are beginning: in the country they are thinking only of getting 
into the shade and to the river-banks, Maecenas is still fuit of his cares 
for home and foteign poUtics* Here Horace takes a wider sweep, and 
expresses with some dignity his philosophy of life, such as it is. ‘ 
future is purposeîy hidden from us, Live in the présent ; make the IH 
ofit, you cannot control or foresee anything else, This is ahr&pKna^ and 
happiness. If you hâve really tasted life to~day^ you may defy Jupitef 
himselftû rob you ofthat pleasure, Fortune delights in changing menh 
outward condition : the philosopïier is independent of her. If his otd- 
ward happiness is shipwrecked, he can get ashore unharmed himself^ 

On the place of the Ode in the three Books see Introd. to Books Mii, 
§ II. 2 ; on its probable date see ibid. § 8. 

Line 1 . Tyrrhexia regum progeniea ; see on i« i. i. The corre» 
spondence is perhaps not accidenta^ but intended to help the feeling 
tW he cornes back at the end of his task to the theme with which 
he began it-«hîs patron : * prima dictas, summa dicendns, Camena.' 
See Introd. to Books î-iii, § 11. a note. ’Hiat Maectenas was prend of 
hts Toscan ancestry, and âiat his friends v^e in the habit of setting it 
in relief against the self-chosen humUity of his raiâ in Rome, is thé 
ex^aiiatioB of Homee’s s^edHng thir spécial form of expies^ hhi 
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ùimiliS Mâe éii- gimmelB. ‘ My great friend ’ k Ibt 'aatiml «ddreu, 
whcn the poem i9 an invitation to him to exchangtt tlie iveary pomp of 
lii«k olty l»fo, for the hnmbler ccmntry pleasures of the {>o«t’â home^ For 
the IbypàUâgo cp. * Graia victonun manua,’ Epod* ïOu la. 

2, verso. The * cadus * or ‘ amphora ’ had to bc t%gçd to pour its 
contents into the * cratcr * which was set on the table. 

tais, 'exprcssly for > ou ’ : in the same vi^ay ^non ante verso lene 
mmim cado/ wine which has not been opened, but Ic^ year after year 
to grow mello^jdis paired ^ith * tibi *: it yeas lîept for you, and is good 
enough for you. i */ m ^ f<4r^ / , 

balauuB « ‘ myrobalanus,’ Plin. N. H. 12. 46, the Arabian * behen 
nut/ giving a fragrant oil. 

6. iamdudxim, antithetical to * idorae,’ as * me * to * te.’ My part is 
done long ago ; the dclay is on your side. 

6. neo. The good MSS. are nearly divided between *nec* and *ne/ 
with an odd variant * non.* If we hâve ‘ne * it is final — ‘ that you be 
not for ever looking,’ &c. ‘Nec’ is quite Horatian ; cp. i. 9. 15, l. II. 2, 
2. II. 4, 3. 7. 29. Difticulties hâve been fclt about the présent subj. 

‘ contempleris * as contravening the rule laid down by Madvig (§ 386 ; 
cp. his Opuscula, vol. 2. p. 104) that in prohibitions addressed to a 
definite person the pcrfcct subj. is used. He allows an exception in 
Sat. 2. 3. 88 ‘ne sis patruus mihi,* and he might hâve added Od. 2. ii. 4, 
‘ nec trépides.* A shght further anoinaly is perhaps found in the close 
conjunction of impérative and subjunctive ‘ eripe * ‘ contempleris * : but 
there is a correspunding shade of différence in tone, the command drops 
a little towards advice or entreaty; cp. the changes of mood in |. Il» 
addressed to a definite person, ‘ ne quaesieris,* ‘ sapias,* ‘ carpe.* A 
question has been raised whethcr ‘ semper * should be taken with ‘ c<m» 
templeris,* ‘ be not for ever content to see the fair country view from 
your Windows * ; or (as Ritter prefers) with ‘ udum,* * Tibur never dry,* 
the ‘ uda mobilibus pomaria rivis * of i. 7. 13, ‘ contempleris’ haVing in 
this case a somewhat stronger force thrown on it : ‘ Don*t stay to gaze 
at it, corne to it.* The first is the simplcr. The places named are ail 
snch as are within view fiom Rome. Missing this obvions sense, Lach> 
mannaltered ‘nec* to‘ hic,’ and others hâve suggested *ut’; but did 
th^ suppose that If oea#^ had résidences at ail these places, or that they 
were vûdble from his iINnaa in the Sabine hillsi or that he was inviting 
Maeœnas to a tour about Latium ? 

Aefrilaa, evidently on the slopes of the hills near Tibnr ; its exact 
position is not known. It ^ been identified with Monte Affliano, two 
«Hes S. K. of tivoli 9) names the ‘ arx Aefulae * as one of 

Ûm atiofiig'holds garrisoned À the approach of Hannibal ; and Pliny 
g) mentions |t as one of thç dUes of Lstium which Itad oeas«d 10 
S4f 
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«xistbefonhbtime. Ttnve b a âiralit m to tBe fonn bct^am 

ïüâid Aesula» 

B. Telegoni iugA ; Epod. x. 29 ^ Tuscnlt Cireaea moenia/ 
iuïsigûed its foundation to Telegoniis» the son of Ulysses by Ciroc* Who 
Tinwittingly slew his father. Anst. Poet. 14. 

9 . fastidiosanj) act. which causes ^ fastidmm/ * whiçh tire8//44e4#, 

10 . molem; cp. 2. 15. i 'jegiae moles.* Perhaps the ^domus atta’ 

(Epod. 9. 3) 0^ M ?nas on the Esquiline. Conington, qaoting as 
parallel Virg. Aent x. * Miratur molem Aeneas magalia quondam, 
Miratnr portas strepîtumque et strata viarum,* prefers to take ' molem * 
of the buildiiigs of Kome generally. . c ^ i 

11 . beatae, àkfiiai; cp. i. 4 14. Often used, as here, for a happi- 
ncss vouched for by public opinion, rather than by the speaker. Cp. 
Sat 2. 8. I * Ut Nasidieni iuvit te cena beati * ? 

12. fùmum et opes strepittimque, the cléments which, Horace 
would say, make up that ^happiness* of Rome which as a whole 
Maecenas is supposed to admiie. The point is the mixtuie of magnifi- 
cence and annoyance ; but Horace, as he indicates by the collocation, 
would count the magnificence among the annoyances. For ‘ strepitum * 
cp. Epp 2. 2. 72 foll. 

«V 18 . vices, a change of life. .jJ*/ 4 k 

14 . mundæ. Cp. Sat. 2. 2. 65 ‘ Mundus erit qua non offendat sordi- 
bus atque In neutram partem cultrs miser’; and Pyrrha in Od. i. 5. 5 
^Simplex munditiis.’ ^ ^ 

16 . aulaeis. These are explained to be an aipung between the roof 
and the table. At Nasidienus* supper they fall and bring down the 
accumulated dust with them on the table; Sat. 2. 8. 54. Cp. Virg. 
Aen. I. 697 with Conington’s note. 

ostro ; ib. 700 * stratoque super discumbitur ostro,’ of the purple 
coverings of the couches. 

16 . expliouere ; Sat. 2. 2. 125 ^Explîcuit vino contractae séria 

frontis.’ The tense is regular, ^have often eie now,* &c. As Madvig 
points out (Opusc. Acad. 2, p. 114), the so-called ‘aoristic* use of the 
perfect is its use without * plenimqne * (which is présent here) or some 
Word of similar generalising force, as though sucb a word had been 
présent; see Od i. 34. 16*. 4 * ^ 

17. elaruB is prédicative, 'shows brightly the fire he had bidden 

befot|S.* . 

Andromedta pater, Cepheus. Acçoxding lo Columella, this con* 
stellation rose ki the evening on J«ly ^ 

18 . Prœyoa, in Latin 'Antecanem* ^P^ntecimis ’(Cic. N. D. 2. 44), 
and sometimes ' Canicula,* the Little 0 % whxch/on the saine authority, 

h the moming on Jnly 13. 

MB 
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^ Xuftonli. Hie lioa, tht stgn of the ZocU^to» înto whioh tht 

ÉtàÂ pasaed ont Aug. i» ColtuneU» ii. a, § 51. The looae lute of * ateUa ' 
font a conatéllâtion is foimd in Viigil aiso, as G. i. asa» 

22 * hirsuti.* The ef^thet serves to recall his image, and 

perhaps hlso to suggest the depth of the forest * where the ** nnconth ’* 
inhttman wood-god lires.* 

25 . atatuai cp. Cicero’s division, Mnr. ii 'omnia qnaestmt inim- 
perio et in statn civitatis,* almost«iforeign and home politics. 

27 * Seras; sçe on i. 12. *56. * 

' regnata Cyro Baotra^ for construction cp. 2. 11 ‘ regnata 

Laconi rura Phalanto.* * Bactra * is nsed for the Parthian empire, as 
are ‘Persia’ and ‘Media’; ‘Cyro’ as 2. 2. 17 ‘Cyri solio.’ 

28 . Tanais discors. The Tenais (hod. Don) stands for the Scythians 
(cp. 3. 10. I, 4. 15. 24), and the référencé is probably to the part taken 
by them in the quarrels of Phraates and Tiridates (see Introd. to i. 26), 
Bentley asks liow the ‘ quarrels on the Tanais * could harm Rome. But, 
as with Virgil’s *infidos agitans discordia fratres/ G. 2. 496, Horace is 
only colounng by a particular référencé the general ‘politics of the lîast, 
and their possible effects on Rome.’ In 3. 8. 19 he uses these quarrels 
as a ground of réassurance for Maecenas, ‘ Medus infestas sibi luctuosis 
Dissidet armis,* and Mitsch. thinks that the * discors ’ standing în the 
place of emphasis may hâve this force here, ‘ ï'ear them not, for they 
are quarrelling among themselves.’ Bentley himself wishes to substitute 
* dissors,’ to which he gives the rather far-fetchcd sense of ‘ neqne ad 
Ëuropam nec ad Asiam pertinens, inter utramque médius, et quasi extra 
sortem positus.’ 

29 . prudena ; 1. 3. 22. 

82 trépidât; a. ii. 4. v u 

83 . oomponere aeguu8aB‘ aequo animo ordinare.’ The editors quote 
from Suidas the words of Cratinns : âvBpas trapdv ftpàyna 

€h BévafÀiv 0Mai kqX&s, ‘ Oomponere,’ however, has more distinctly 
the idea of ‘ reducing to order ’ (as in ‘ componere lites/ and in less 
matters ‘ componere togam ’ ) ; it has référencé to the coming métaphore. 
‘ The présent, if you yourself are equable, may be kept in some order ; 
the future is like a rushing river, — it may be calm in its strength ; it 
may be flooded and carrying everything before it.’ The vagnencas of 
‘ quod adest ’ and ‘ cetera’ suggests that they indude neamess and far- 
ness of place as well as time, and so fbrm something of a link be^ween 
vv. 25^28 and what foHows. ‘ You, Maecenas, are sebeming abottt the 
distant and the future ; but the présent in ail senses is ail that we can 
control,’ V 

81 * Some good MSS. bave ‘ aequore,’ vhich OrelU adopts as 

t^e lésa eommon votd, and the lefS llkely therefoie to bave beea substir 
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tnted hy % copyist Ht feünrs Vixg. 8. 86 and p6,'^g|kiere 
* àeqtor ’ and * placidum aei|iipt * are used of the suifaoe tf the "Hber. 
But there they distinctly meati the ' levd siu:iace * ; here this meaàiag 
is^arred fcy the epithet * medioJ[ ' 

35. etim paoe ; Madv. 5 157, obs. a. 

86. adeaos, worn or broken by the stream; oOr rf xnjtulppour 

aoTo/»ds fuyàkms wepiifwt Hiims, Mitsch. compares * levia saxa/ i. 
17. la. 

89. olamore, as Virg. Aeu. 3. 566 ‘Ter scopulî clamorem iiüer cava 
saxa dedere,’ and Hora. II. 17. 165 &o 6 oMriv, 

iù: dilttviea ; 4. 14. 28. A poetical word for the usual ‘ diluvium.’^ 

41. amnea, the rivers generally» or possibly the lesser streams that 
feed the river of which we are sf îaking. 

potens aui, iyKpaHjs tavrov, ainapieris, 

42. in diem, as Bentley pointed out, with ‘ dixisse/ not wiui ‘ vîxi.' I 

43. diziase, a simple perfect; see on 3. 4. 51. It is lhe net resuit 
wben each day is summed up. 

vixi ; Virg. Aen. 4. 653. Seneca (Ben. 5. 17) seems to put the 
two passages together, ' Quis extremo die dicere audet : Vixi et quem 
dederat cursum fortuna peregi * ? The idea is that to hâve lived in the 
full sense, to hâve felt the pleasure of life, for one day, makes a maa in- 
dcpendent of the future ; he has had the delight which cannot now be 
taken from him. t 4 **'^ '>n^. 

47. difllnget, ' alter ’ ; see on i. 3^. 39. For the sentiment cp. 
Agathon in Ar. Eth. N. 6, 2 fxôvov yàp avrov aol dths cfrêplaKtrai | dy^- 
Pijra voiktv &<r<r* àv ^ vtvpayfi^va, 

48. vexit, probably best, with Ritter, ‘has brought'; Virg. G. i. 

461 ‘quid vesper serus vehat.* ‘Semel ’ » to be taken with ‘vexit/ 
the hour Aies, but what it has brought abides for ever. Orelli makes 
‘ vexit * « * avexit.* /*****• 

66. ludum î 2. I. 3 ‘ludum Fortunae.* /<*mc , 

54. résigne. Festus vouches for the use of ‘resi^are^ as»* rescri* 
bere ’ ; and * rescribere,^ as we see from Sat. 2. 3. 75 (cp. the opp. 
‘ scribe,’ ibid. 69), had the sense of ‘ to pay back,* * to cancel a bond 
by pay ment/’ Horace uses the some word again in Epp. i. 7. 34, *Hac 
ego si compellor imagine cuncta resigno ’ ; but no other Roman writer 
is quoted for this use of it, which has passed ioto modem languages. 

55. Tirtute me involvo. He has given up the external ,gifts of 
Fortune ; so far he is ‘ nudus ’ (3. 16. 23^ bpt she cannot rob him 
of what is internai, and so his own. The ç^ppression is parallel to 
Plato’s àperiip dvrl Iparlmy àp<(tt 4 (XQvrm of the women of his State, 

K-cp» 6^* P* 467 ^ 

M* qistaero, seek as my bride. 


«47 
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$ Jny, 3, 376 < vottim jüaisçrabUe/ 
d«0Faxmpe;«Vicg. Aen. 5. 783 ^preces descen^ere ad omnas,^^ 
Hdt* mra$^*^ 4 ls Airdf. A^^mié'A^ 

02« blapt^a, not a ship with two banks of oars» bnt«s*dnonim scal* 
monmi tlavicuifi^^ Cic. ad Att. 10. xo. 5, a little two«» oared boat attached 
to a laiger vessek The two stan/as are metaphÔncan Tfmy fortune 
falla me, 1 am not like the merchant who in a shipwreck wastes his time 
in abject prayers for his cargo ; I can get ashore with, ail I care for/ 

04 . geminna ^Poilus. ‘-Pollux, the twin-bfother/ is as much as 
to say,, ‘PoUux, with his twin-brother Castor.* Cp. i, 3. 2, i. I3. 23, 
4. 8, 31, 

OBS XXX. 

* The task is done ; the monument is huilt which will immortalise 
my name, Whiîe Rome stands men will tell kow one ho*‘n hy the 
Aufidus rose front a humble rank to greatness : the first Roman lyric 
poet, MelpomeîUi give me the crown which I hâve earnedl 

See Jntrod.'to Od. i. i. The Ode is paraphrased by Ovid, Met. 15. 
871 foll. 

Xetve — First Asclepîad, 

i Line 1. exegi, ^ finished/ 
aeree* ae^eis statuis/ 

Ut 2. situ, ‘construction/ an unusual sense of the word, as it is generally 
ijUsed of the site of a building, not of its érection. Dill*’. quotes ^Tac♦. 
ÿAnvL. 3. 38 ‘ Philippopolim a Macedone Philippe sitam/ 

8. impotents, of unrestiained violence. Cp. Kpod. 16. 6a ‘impotentia 
astri/ Od. i. 37. 10, 

5 . fbga: cp. 2. I. 41, and see on 2. 5. 13. Kitter points ont that 
there fs Ôie suggestion of a double metaphor of the destructive effects 
of time, ‘ si qvidem m^oria annorum aut annorum seiie obruitur aut 
fuga tempoirum abripitur.* 

6. miüta, as Ovid in the same connection, < parte . « meliore mei.' 

; sec on i. 27. 16. 

^7. Xiibltinain ; Sat. 2. 6 , 10, Epp. a. i. 49. Not merely ‘ death,* 
bat 'the hineral rites/ Cp. Od. 2. 20. 21 foll. 

8. maeam laude, ^s * secundis laboribus crevit,’ 4. 4. 45. 

TùokiOÊf * ever fresh/ jiot half-forgotten. Epp. a. i. 54 ‘ Naefvius 
In manibos non est et mentibus haeret Paene recens * ? 

dum Ctapitoliumy &c., ‘as long as Rome stands/ which to a 
Koman is as mtich as to say ‘ for ever.’ The ‘ virgo ’ is doubtless a 
vdttai, the singülar immbef probably having xeierence to the ‘ Virgo 



sooK m, üDÈ’xxtæ^ ]ï8— jfârjr# i6. 

Maxima/ The spécial cetemony refened to is thonght to be one^ifttlch 
took place oa the Ides of ^AJafch, when prayers weïC oSered in the 
temple of /opiter Capitolinas for the salubrity of the coming year, 
aod other rites were petfoitned linder the superintendence of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus and the Virgo Maxitna, or chief of the Vestals. The fact 
reste mainly on a statement in the fragment *De Mensibus/ of Jo. 
Lydns (a Byzantine writer of the 6th century, quotcd by Preller, 
Rbmische Mytliolj., , p. 320). 

10 foll. It is a quesiion \vhether *qua violens,’ &c., qualifies ‘dîcar’ 
(*2nany shall say of me on the banks of my native Aufidus, that 1 was 
the first,’ &c.) or ‘pnnceps deduxisse’ (‘I shall be spoken of as onc who 
by the banks of Aufidus was the first to,* dccO. The last U the more 
likely, Horace wishes his bîrt’ place to be remembered in his own 
famé, * longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum,* 4. 14. 2 ; but he is claiming 
world-wide^ame, not merely to be remembered in his bir{hplace. There 
is a further question as to the construction of ‘ ex humili potens.* Most 
editors hâve taken it of Horace himself, * raised from humility to glory,’ 
comparing Epp. i. 20. 20 * Me libertino natum pâtre et in tcnuî re 
Maîores pennas nido extendisse,* Bentley prcfers to refer the words 
to Daunus, as describing his rise. The story made him an Illyrian 
exile, who became King of Apulia, If it be taken so, Horace must 
still be thinking of himself, and seeing a likeness of his own fortunes in 
those of Daunus. 

JO. violens obstrepit, * longe sonans,* * acer,* Sat. i. ï. 58. Cp. Od. 
4 ; 44 . 25. The Aufidus is within ten miles of Veniisia, and Horace must 
hâve seen it in flood. * Like most of the rivers of Italy, it has much of 
the character of a mountain torrent,’ Dici. Geog. For the absol. use 
of * obstrepit* cp. Epod. 2. 27. 

11 . pauper aquae ; Epod. 3. 16 * siticulosae Apuliae.* 

12 . regnavit populonun, a Greek gen. Aawv. 

18 . Aeolium carmen, &c., * to hâve made the lyric poetry of Aeolia 
at home among Italien measures.’ The use of * deducere’ seems akin 
to that of ^ deducere coloniam.* 

15 . B6lphioa«>^^ Apollinari,* Od. 4. 2. 9. 

16 . volons, * of thy grâce,* OéXoutra, Uovira ; it is common in prayer, 
but gen. with the addition ‘propitiusque,* Liv. 7. aô. 4, 



B 00 K IV. 


0 X)X! I. 

* Âgain a summons ic arms, Venus l Noy spart me; it is noi with me 
in my tentk lustre as it was in the days of poor Cinara. Away^ then, 
ta the house of Faulus Maximus, High-born^ and handsome^ and 
éloquent^ and accomplished, he will bear tky coîmrs more worthily^ 
andf when the victory is won^ will pay thee richer honour. I am too 
old to love, to drink, to play, Yet what am I saying ? my heart gives 
the lie tù my words' 

On the meaning which this Ode acquires from its place at the begin* 
ning of this Book see Introd. pp. 104-5. 

Métré — Third Asclepîad, 

Line 1 , The langnage of this Ode answers to that of 3. 26, in which 
Horace déclarés his love-campaigns at an end. In both places the 
image is not of Venus attacking the heart of a lover, but of a warfare 
carried on with her weapons and under her auspices, in whkh the poet 
has once served, and is now called to serve again. 
intennissa, sc. bella. 

S. non 8um qualie ; cp. £pp. i. 1. 4 *Non eadem est aetas, non 
zneits.’ 

bonae. Perhaps, as DilK. thinks fquoting Lucr» 3. 1037 'bonus 
i^ncus’), the epithet implies that she has been some time dead, 

é, aub regno ; see on Od. i. 36. 8, and compare especially 3. 9, 9 
fmenunc Thressa régit Chloë,* 2. 8. 18, 19 ‘ lerviius,’ ' dominae/ 

For Oinara see Appendix I ' on the unknown names in the Odes.* 

5. mater aæva Oupidinum. This line is intentionally repeated 
from I. 19, I. There Venus is invoked at the outset of the love- 
campaign ; here, after it was or should bave been closed. It is the 
4 (iX^ri fiwitoKiitas and the Xriytrt ^(okoKikSs, the altered refrain of the 
whole, * Duhcaum/ ' saeva/ imply that he is balancing the bitters and 
sweets of the bld life. 

6. oirca, of time, *hard upo^ my fiftieth year.* The rnetefdi. of 



'MOOK /F, èm // ir^tîÿ. 

^ücctcre ^ is of breaking boises. He is too old and hard-wonthed noir 
for the Boft gnidanoe of Vents* rein. Cp. for the expressions Virg. G. 
3. 1:88 ^det molUbus ora capistris Invalidus^’ and ib. 165 'Bam 
faciles animi» invenum dnm mobilis aetas/ Scc, 

8 . revoeantf * call yon back/ as to yonr proper place. 

9 . tempeativiua, * you will be a more timely gnest theie.* 

in domnm.^. A rival reading vrith good support is ^ in domo *; but 
ber 'car of .iüplies that ' comissari* is nsed rather in the Greek 

sense of hw/ios, a moving band of revellers or serenaders (Theoc. 3. f. 
KWfiâffdùj Mori ràv ^A/mpvWiSa), tban in its more usual Latin sense of a 
station? ry revel. The reading * comissabere * is quite certain, but the 
unusual Word makes great havoc aroong the copyists. Some of the 
best MSS. are at fault. ^Comit habere,* *comita)^e,’ ^commutabete^ 
&c. For the future tense see on Od. i. 6. i. ' 

XO. Pauli Maximi. Two persons are suggested, one or other of * 
whom may possibly be intended. (i) Paulus Fabius Maximus, consul 
B.C. Il, who would now be, unless he were made consul long before the 
regular âge, about forty years old ; (2) bis son or nephew, Ovid’s patron, 
an intimate of Augustus, who was consul twenty years afterwords. It 
is a question whether it is less improbable that Horace should call 
bis middle-aged friend * puer,’ making the most of the ten years between 
them, or that the younger man should be spoken of in such tenus when 
a mcre boy. 

purpureis aies oloribus, * on the wings of lustrous swans,’ i.e. in 
a chariot drawnf by them. Od. 3. 28. 15. For ‘ purpureis,’ sec on 1. 13. 2 
‘roseam cervicem,’ Virg. Aen. i. 590 ‘lumenque iuventae Purpurenm,’ 

12. iecur; i. 25. 15. 

idoneum, perhaps another réminiscence of 3. 26. i. 

18 , decens; i. 4. 6. 

14 . *No tongue-tied champion of trembling prisoners.* Cp. a. i, 13 
* insigne maestis praesidium reis.* 

15 . oeutum artium, the descriptive genitive; Madv. § 287, with 
obs. 3. It seems to hâve becn almost a proverbial expression. ^ Omnium 
artium puerulos,* Cic. Kosc. Am. 41. 

17. quandoque, usually»*aliquando’; but Horace uses it as^ 
quandocunque.’ Cp. Od. 4. a. 34, A. P. 359. 

potentior seems to some degree to continue the metaph. of * militiae 
tuae.' * So soon as he shall laugh triomphant over the présents of his 
open-handed rival.’ His rival, can give richer présents ; Paulus fights 
and vanquishes him with arms which Venus leUds him — beauty, youth^ 

* Muneribus’ is the ablàtive of comparisod^fter ^ potentior.’ 

19 . Albanos . . laeoa, where Paulus, it is impUed, had a villa. 7 be 
ritk includes die Logo d’ Albano and the Lsgo M Nemi. 

95J 
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^ poxivt wbxwv^mi cp. Sàt 2. $, 185 ^aeneit« utstes»* nnd ty 
proïniae in Viri;. 7. *Si proprinm hoc fhcrit levi 4 ^, marmone tota 
« , stabW lirrai/iu is a common expression in Dembsth.» as 

Fais. Xueg. 42$. x. 

eitrea. The reading ' Cypria,’ found in a few good MSS., seems to 
|>e due to the copyist’s réminiscence of Od. i* i. 13, where the con- 
nection is wholly different, The ‘ citrus * is mentioned by Pliny (N. H. 
1 3, 16) as much used in temples on account of the durability of the 
wood. What h was is not sb certain ; apparently some kind of cypréss 
or cedar ; certainly different from the citron, the * Medicum malum ’ of 
Virg. G. a. 126. 

22. It is difficult to be certain about either the reading or the exact 
meaning.’ A majority of the older MSS. hâve ‘lyrae,’ ‘tibiae,’ but the 
Bland. Vet. is among those which read ^ lyra/ ‘ tibia.* In that case they 
are ablatives, constructed probably with 'delectabere,* though they may 
atso be token after * mixtis.* Against the ablative, there is the unplea- 
àattl^ss, to onr ears at least, of four verses out of five ending with a long 
* a,’ If we read * ae,* there is still a question both of construction and 
sense. Are * lyrae,* ^ tibiae * gcnitives after * carminibus,* * roingled 
strains of harp and flûte * ; or datives, as Orelli thinks, after * mixtis * ? 
And in this last case does ‘ carminibus * mean the joint strains mingled, 
as we should rather say ‘of* than ‘with* the harp and flûte, or are 
‘ carmina’ the voices of singers to be added to the instrumental music? 
More probably, perhaps, the former, as he is speaking now of the music 
at a sacrifice (Od. i. 36. i) ; the hymns of praise are mentioned in the 
next line. For the ‘lyra* and ‘tibia* see on Od. i. i. 32, i, 12,1^ 
3. 4. I, Epod. 9. 5. 6. 

24 . fistula is the Gr. <rvpiy( or Pan*s pipe. « 

àh. bis die, morning and evening. 

^8. in morem Salium; see on 1. 36. 12. 
ter; see on 3. 18. 16. 

SO. ‘ The fond hope of finding a heart to answer mine/ 

88. onr, ‘ Why, if ail I hâve said is true * ? Compare the tmexpected 
flim of Od. I. 26. II. 

$ 4 . laorima ; 1. 13, 6. For the fits of silence cp. Epod. ii. 9. 

^ 86. A hypermelric verse, as Od. 3, 29. 35, 4. 2. , 22. 


ODE II. 

‘ any &f us to imitate Pindar as ù soar on wings o( îcarus ; 

dâitw strmg and diep^is a river in flood^ mprem$ dlièe in 
fytmns^ èwtvi^ta, Ht m tàt itéssdi^ mm 



/r, om 4 io— /4 itâ 

tfsmg; I Jiy f rom flower to Jtowor, like the bee ofmy native 
and roam from wood to wood gathering my lUUe store of poette honey^ 
Some day^ Antonius^ when Caesar cornes Âome, some greater poet ^ck 
as you must singhis tnumpk,— Caesar, tke best and greatest gift vohick 
heaven ever gave to earth, even in tke golden âge, our joy at rei^eivtng 
him bock, our gantes, our hohday. Even I may Jind a voice ihen amuf 
the kappy ntul^ltu ' We tvill ail shout and rejoice ahd offér tncense ; 
ym votll offer a ^rdly eacnjl ", as hejits y otu, la hotne^bred calj? 

Jiilus Antonius ''vas the son of the Triumvir by FuMa, and was 
educated by hi» step-mother Octavia. Through her protection he was 
spaied when his brother Marcus Antyllus was slam, and rose eventnally 
to high faveur with Augustus, and was marned to Marcelin, Octavia's 
daughter, after her divorce fiom Agrippa in B. c. ai. Horace's Ode i» 
the only ancient anthonty foi his having been a poet ; but the Pseudo* 
Acion vouches for his having wiitten an excellent Epie poem m twelve 
Books, callcd tlie Diomedeia, some years afterwards. He was made 
praetor in 6.C. 13, and consul m b c. 10. In B c. 2 he was condemnedto 
death on the charge of adultérons intei course with Julia. 

On the beaiing of the Ode see Introd, p. 106. It does not follow, of 
course, that the Ode was wiitten after the later Odes It may well be, 
as Franke thinks, that the omission of any reference to the successes of 
Tibenus and Brusus makes it improbable that it was wntten after the 
year 25. 

With the fonn of the Ode, refusing praise m word, yet granting it in 
the act of refusai both directly and indirectly, comp. 1. 6, and i. la. 

Line 2 . Iule. The use of the praenomen was a mark of faxniliarity 
(Sat. a. 5. 3a) which Horace would be likely to avoid. In this case, 
however, it would be felt as a compliment, as tbe name (not propeily a 
* praenomen,’ but family names were used as praenomma at this date ; 
cp. * Paulus * in the last Ode) had been given him (possibly by Octavia) 
to mark the connection of his family with the Julian house, tj|yough his 
grandmother Julta, the mothei of Marc Antony. In v. a6 we hâve the 
gentile name alone. Cp £pp. 1. 10, where the same person is addressed 
as ‘Fuscus’ in V. i, * Anstius’ in v. 44. 

ope Daedalea, with *ceratis,’ or perhaps with the whole ^ oeratis 
nititur penms,’ * he has got some Daedalus to help him.’ Probably, as 
Ititter thinks,, there is in the expression the ide|t of the audacity of the 
enterprise Q Expertus vacuum Dae^lns aéra Permis non homiai 
h 3 * Mj» ^ dangetr ^ 


m 
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Viîg. A«i. 4- asa * paribas niten» CyUcnius aU$.VWi»^^ 

4 . Boifitiaia, for plaral cp. 3. ay. 76. Compare with tbe staaza thé 
way in which Horaœ apeaitô of the enterpnse when it is uedertaken liy 
à ^end) mt ofTered to himself, £pp. x. 3. 10 [Titias] * Pindarici fontis 
qui non expalluit badstus Fastidire lacus et ri vos ausns apertos«’ 

6. quem . . aluera. This seems to be the certain reading, thotigh 
fbe old Bland« is among a few MSS. which bave * cum . . salière/ The 
vulg. was the reading interpreted by Acr. and tbe Comm. Cmq. 

7 , 8 .^ Boils^ànd rushes in^a fathomless flood 6f words/ As so often 
in Horace, tbe interprétation of the simile is clothed still in language 
altnost wholly metaphorical and borrowed from the simile itself, see on 
Od. I. 35. 19, 2. 2. I, 4. 4. 59. ^Ore’ belongs more to the poetthan to 
the river, ‘profhndo ore * being the analogue of ‘ ore rotundo,* A. P. 323, 
^^a^o ore,’ Virg. G. 3. 294, of varieties of poetical style. The epithet, 
<ïn tbe contrary, belongs primarily to the river, and even * ore ’ is a word 
^hich was probably felt to be capable of an interprétation in the same 
connection, though neither ‘ fountain-head * (Virg. Aen. i. 245) nor 
^'Ü&outh’ (Virg. G. 4. 292) is a meaning which would bear pressing 
here. 

* 10. audaces covers, probably, boldness of treatment and of tropes, 
besides the two points afterwards named — vocabulary and rhythm. 

nova verba, novel words, long compounds. rwv 8* àvofiÂrwv rà 
fikv ÔtirAâ fuàKiffra àpnùrrti rots di&vpa/JL^oiSf Arist Poet. 22. 14. 

11. devolvit, as the torrent rolls boulders down its bed. 

12 . loge solutis. Two technical expressions possibly contribnte to 

the full force of this phrase ; (i) ‘ legibus solutus,* said of any one 
exempted from the operation of any law (Cic. Phil. 2. 13), in later times 
of the emperor as above the laws (Merivale, vol. iii. p. 466) ; (2) * soluta 
oratio,* the common désignation of prose, as exempt from strict laws of 
pfosody; so that the words of the text form a sort of oxymoron^ ^ verse 
which is as free of law as if it were not verse/ ^ 

18 , regesque. 7 'he kings obviously of mythology— Pirithous, Theseus, 
l^lisfrophoa, not the kings of Pindar’s day. He îs speakiiîg of Hymns 
Pæans. * Que ' is the reading of ail the best MSS., as against the 
v^g. * ve/ and the change would hardly be necessary, even if it were 
0 m that Pindar’s Odes on the mythicaî exploits of demigods were 
clüsed nndcr a different name from those addressed to goda. Horace 
mlghliank them together. 

17 . JSBbw palzna. The Olytnpian Odes are taken as représentatives 
of the àaifflvua* 

18. eaêloataa, ^very denizens of heaven’; see on i. x. 6 ^terraram 

âocninof eveb|t ad dcos/ f " ^4 

oqattisiÿ as Pindar makei motion of PhetenicnSi Hieto^s horséi 
*14 . 



mm /y, que jft 3 - 31 * 

01, 1. 18, Pyth. 74; but idnging of boises may wellltteaii of îMf 
liders. 

potiore signia. Pindar makes tbe comparison himself^ Nesn. 5. 
1 OÙH àybputvTùvoiés 4 ÎfU , . dAXd yKv/tiV doi8d ûrtîx* àtr* Alyfyas, a.r A. 9 
so Horace, Od. 3. 30. i, 4. 8. i-ia. 

21 . flebili, * tearful,* as ‘ flebilis Ino/ A. P, 123. j» , v / 

ve varies tbe * sive,^ * sive,' of tbe last two stanzas, althoogb he is 
adding a fresb dep** tment of poetry, viz. tbe Bprjvoi» Cp. i. 22. 5-7 
*sive . . sive . . vel.** • 

28 . aureos is prédicative, * as ail golden,* * painted as golden ’ ; q), 
I. 5. 9 lûe double contrast of tbe bright stars above, tbe gloomy 
shades (‘ail colours aie alike in the dark*) below, is indicated by tbe 
verb * educit,* on one side, by the adjective ‘ nigro * on the other 

eduoit in aatra, as ‘ Musa vetat mori : Caelo Musa beat,' 4. 8 . 27, 
of immortality in famé. ^ 

25 . multa aura * there is no fear of his falling ; the free and bnoyiaot * 

winds of heaven are bencath hinl as he soais into the upper air. Horace 
contrasts Pindar's higher flights and original inspiration with his own^ 
humble aims and laboi lous imitative method, ‘ gathering honey from 
flower to flower of Greek lyrics, and enshrining it in the “curîosâ 
félicitas** of his own poetical style* ; in v. 29, ‘circa nemus . . Tibuiis,* 
we get a slightly different idea, *from wood to wood of his Sabine 
neighbourhood.' The simile was introduced to express tbe différence 
in genius and literary habits between Pindar and Horace, but it sug- 
gests to the poet his own wanderings in the valley of the Anio. The 
Matinian bee (save in its antitype, the poet of Venusia) bas no busi- 
ness at Tibur. V ^ > U 

Biroaeum ; Virg. E. 2. 24 Amphion Dircaeus * = ‘ Tbeban ’ ; but 
a * spring * will be specially germane to a ‘ swan.* ^ c /m 

26 . Antoni. As Orelli points out, the name is repeated to mark tbe 

summing up and the practical conclusion. ‘ You know, Antonius, the 
différence l^tween Pindar’s powers and mine. You will treat this bigb 
tbeme yourself better than I can.* hn-dMA. % •/ . 

27 . Hatinae ; see Introd. to i. 28. 

28 * more modoque, a common formula. Cicero*s fragment, 'Timaeu^ 
seu de Univers. 1 ‘ Cameadeo more et modo.* . /:< ^ 

30 . plurimum, probably with * laborem,’ and with a slight relation 
of antithesis, as its position shows, to ‘grata.* DilP., after Bentley, 
join^ ‘plurimum nemus’; but tbe epithet would not he very fbtcîble 
(Bentley wished to escape’from it to ‘ fforeum and ‘ nemus ripasque 
uvidi Tiburia* » a tboroagbly Horatian anangement 
UTidi ; I. 7. 14, 3. 39. 6. 

o^gf^roaa pamnui * « tego, probably not taitbout some telêsenoe 
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Ibaiek tothe Brsit description of Pindar^s poetry, its vast spontaheous msh# 
^immensus mît ptofando ore.* 

ZZ* oonoimas. We shonld rather expect an emplmtic Cp^« 

30, 5. 17. 5. The * ego . . parvus’ of the last stanaas contrasta not 
only with Pindar before, but with Antonius ‘maiore plectro,* Who fol- 
I0W8» We may note, also, that part of the contrast lies in the occasion* 

♦ Not tiow, neither you nor I. jBy and by, whenever it is that Cæsar 
CoMes home in triumph, a greater poet than I shall sing his praises, and 
even 1 (v. 4Î^) shall find a voice in my deligLt.* ‘Maiore plectro’ 
occupies a double relation, as instrumental ablative with * concines,* and 

^descriptive ablative with * poéta ’ ; see on i. 3. 6. With the expression 
itself cp. 'leviore plectro,* 2. i, 40, ‘aureo plectro,* 2. 13. 26. 

34 qLuandoque sa ' quandocunque * ; see 4. i. 17, A. P; 35$. , 

35 . per sacrum clivum ; see on £pod. 7. 7 ^ Britannus . . descend* 
eret sacra catenatus via.* Cp. Mart. i. 71. 5. The name was given 
to the slope by which the * sacra via * descended, from the spot where 
its pavement is still visible under the Arch of Titus, into the Foram,^ 
a fall of 53 feet. Burn’s Rome and Campagna, p. 78. 

86. Sygambros; see Introd. to the Bbok.a^fic^ 

87 * Cp. Epp. 2. I. 17 (of Augustus) *Nil orituram alias, nil ortnm 
taie fatentes.' 

42 . publioum ludum. The technical and usual phrase would be 

* ludos,* but Horace varies it slightly, after his custom ; 2. 4. 24, 3. 5. 

42, 4. 14. I, 4. 15. 9.* "f 

< Btipçr impetrato . . reditu/ in discharge of the vows for his retum, 
which hâve Won their purpose. Orelli mentions the fact that coins 

hâve been found of the year B. 16 (a. u, c. 738) with the inscript*^ 
S.P.Q.R.V.S. (vota suscepta) Pro s. (salute) et red. aug. The^ -ld$ 
votîvi * here anticipated were really celebrated in b. c. 13 ; Dio C. 54 ^ 1 )^* 
45 . audiendum, * that merits hearing.* Horace is speaking, at te 
moment, not of shouting with the shouting mob, but of 5 ingiag,î.e. 
Writing poetiy ; but ihere is probably a metaphoçical play Ibt the ex- 
pression, * if 1 can make my voice heard in the dm.’ 

V 46 . bona pars; Sat. 1. i, 61, A. P. 297; so ^bona copia,’ £pp. 
a. ï8. loj, < A large part,* i. e. I will raise my voice ttngmdgingly. 

48. Oslix, * in my delight.* 

' 49 fbIL The diffîculties of this stanza are well known, and no solu- 
tion of them is dioroughly satis&ctory. The' reading of the tCEt is that 
of the great prépondérance of good authorities. * Tuque * is foudd M 
Bopcie of âecondary value, and adopted by Kitter; ^procedit* Is 
tend in te Berne M$., having been proposed, in ignorance of that tet 
by Heinsins, and snpported by Bentley. To whom does Ihb pronoun 
$tkt? Only two answers wor^y of oonsideiatiofk hâve bte'giveh* 
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(î) To Antonius, In favour of this h the fact that ‘ te ’ at the tiegia** 
ning of the next stanza undoubtedly belongs to him^ and it is nnlike 
Horace*s iinished workmanship to put the same pronoun in àn em* 
phatic place in two consecutive stanzas, when the subjects to which it 
refers are wholly different. Against it nanst be counted the necessity 
which it involves of accepting, on very slender authority, the reading 
* tuque/ and the difîiculty of putting any satisfactory meaning on * dum 
procedis/ thinks that Antonius wonld ride in Augustus’ 

chariot as a memoer o£>the impérial family,«by marriage with Marcella. 
Ritter, that he would take part in the procession as praetor (this would 
oblige us to ppstpone the date of the Ode to B. c. 13). Bentley seems 
really to dispose in advance of both suggestions. Antonius" place in 
the procession, if he had one, •^ould hardly be important enough to 
bear the weight of this stanza. * Dum proccdis,’ with no qualihcation 
or hint that the cries of triumph were not for him, could hardly be said 
of any person but the triumphing general. (2) To *Triumpkus^ the 
triumph personified, * Thy name will we pronounce as thy procession 
passes by, Ho Triumph ! again and again, Ho Triumph ! * This is the 
interprétation of Acr. anü Porph. (‘ ad ipsum triumphum conversus haec 
dicit *), and of Orelli, save that he accepts ‘ procedit ' from the Berne 
MS., and takes it of Caesar, * as he passes along.’ The only serions ob- 
jection to it is the séparation before noticed of the * te * of this stanza 
from the Ue ’ of the next. Bentley objects, also, that we are taking * io 
Triumphe * in two different senses ; in the first line as in the poet’s 
roouth, in the second * materialiter,' as the cry to be uttered by the 
people. But this is hardly true. The construction in both cases is * te 
dicemus, io Triumphe.’ * Io Triumphe ’ is an invocation of the personi- 
fied Triumph'god; it is also the a<Stual cry uttered. Bentley ought 
equally to object to Virgîl’s ‘Evœ Bacche fremens, solum te virgine 
dignum Vociferans,* Aen. 7, 389, where ‘Evoe Bacche’ is at once the 
actual cry of Amata and the vocative case which explains the ‘ te dig- 
num’ (not ‘tu dignus es in which the poet, not Amata, is the direct 
speaker. For ‘io Triumphe’ was the cry raised as the procession passed 
along (it was an old cry, and not originally limited to triumphant pro- 
cessions, for it occurs in the Hymn of the Fratres Arvales), cp. inter al. 
Ov. Trist. 4. 2. 51 ‘ Tempora Phoebea lauro cingentur, loque, Miles, Io, 
magna voce, Triumphe, canent.’ That it was held to involve a personi- 
fication of Triumphus appears from Livy’s expression, 45. 38 ‘ [Milites] 
triumphum nomine cient, suasque et imperatoris laudem canentes per 
urbem incedunt.’ But compare especially Hor. Epod. 9. 21 foll. *Io 
Triumphe, tu moraris aureos Cnrrus et intactas boves ? Io Triumphe,* 
nec lugurthino parem Belle reportasti ducem,’ &c. ; see note there. 
Orelli’s ‘procedit’ rather improves the stanza, by'^^giving it a more coft- 

R " 257 ‘ 
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thmons connection \nth the lest. ^Tt is Caesar^s triumph that will 
nnlock my voice, as it will of that of ail Rome ’ ; and there is more ob* 
viots motive in the * te,^ helped by the corruption to * tu,’ for altering 
the third person to the second, and vice versa. Bentley, dissatisfied (and 
/it must be admitted, after ail, with some reason) with hoth these inter* 
[ pretatîons, cuts the knot by reading * Tsque dum procedit,’ of Caesar. 

51 . oivitas oixinis seems to add the climax to w. 33-44 of AntonW 
share in the rejoicings, and vv. 45-48 of Horace’s own, and to préparé 
the way foi» the division again of their duties in the sacrifices. * We will 
shout together in the shouting town, but when we corne to ofFer our 
thank-offerings, we shall be as uncqual as we were in our poetical offer* 
ing, ten bulls and cows for you, and a little calf for me.* 

, dabimus thura, of altars by the wayside, on which incense was 
oflfered as the procession passed. 

53 . te decem tauri ; cp. 2. 17. 30 ‘ reddere victimas Aedemque 
votivam memento : "Nos humilem feriemus agnara,* and 3. 23. 

54 . solvet, sc. a voto. 

56 . iuvenesoit, is growing to a * iuvencns * ; the common use of the 

verb is 'to grow young,* when one has been old. , 

66. in mea vota, 'to pay my vow.* 

57. 'Whose homs are like the moon three days old.* Others, of- 
fended at the exaggeration, for the homs of a calf recently weaned are 
only just biidding, take the whole description of a crescent-shaped mark 
on the forehead. But the stanza reads like a réminiscence of the young 
bull in Mosch. 2. 84 foll., of which r6 filv aK\o di/ias (avSâxpoov iaK€Vf\ 
kvkXos 5* àpyvip^os fitaaqj fiàpiÀaip€ fitrifiruy | ïtrà r* €ir* à^A'^\ol(rl teépa 
àvireWf Kafrfvov | dvrvyos ’^ptir^ov /c€par}s âre KVKka fftkijuTjs. The 
homely ending of the Ode has been severely criticised : ‘ Desinit in viiu- 
lum . . formosa superne.* It is at least intcntional on Horace’s part ; see 
Introd. to Odes i~iii, §11. 3, and on 3. 5. 55. On thé immédiate topic 
of the last six Unes see on 3. 13. 4. In this place the detailed acpount of 
the intended offering increases the contrast of w. 53, 54, and balances to 
soTUie extcnt the inequality. ‘ You will sacrifice animak brought by the 
score from your " latifundia,” I the calf which I bred myself, whose 
lîirthday and marks I know by heart.’ It is like his offer to Maecenas 
in I. 20. 1-4 q, v. ‘ common wine ; but home-made, carefully stored, 
*nd with ple/isant memories about it.* 

59 . niveus trideri, see App. 2, § 2. 

Ode IIÏ. 

* The poet is one set aparf from his , hirth hy the Mus fs favour ; 
iaeither kis^ mode of îife nor* his ohjects of ambition are the same as 
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other nun's* For them are the iraining^and the prizes of Grtciçn ganus 
— the life of a soldier and the triumph on the Capitol; for him tho 
woods and waters of Tihur and the glory of song, /, too, am a poet, 
FomOf the mùtress of the world, acknowledges me as suchy and the 
voice of envy is still, It is thy gift, 0 Muse; both the inspiration and 
the popuîar acknowledgmeni of it* 

Compare wit^. tb )de i. i, when he looks to Maecenas’^ taste to give 
him the rânk which here he assumes as given^him by the voice of Rome* 
There are many parallelisms of thought and expression between the two 
Odes ; ♦here is the same division of the objects of Greek and Roman 
ambition (‘ sunt quoscurriculo pulverem Olympicum’), the same descrip- 
tion of the poet’s life (v. 30 *me gelidum nemus,* &c.), and of his hope 
to be ranked with the Greek l)n-ists (cp. *• Lesboum . . barbiton,* * lyricis 
vatibus inscris,’ with ‘ inter amabiles vatum ponere me choros,* * Ro- 
manae fidicen lyrae '). 

Métré — Third Asdepiad. 

Line 1 . Melponuene ; see on i. i. 32. Cp. 3. 30. 16. 

semel, of that which cannot be recalled and need not be repeated. 
Cp. I. 24. 16, C. S. 26. X. • ‘ 

2 . nascentem . . videris ; Hes.Theog. 82*'Oï'Ttvo rifiricrovai Atôs «oO- 
pat peyàKoio Vuvbiitvov r ioiÔcuat . . Tÿ plv kirî 

aw àoihhv, 

3 . labor Isthmius, as in Findar Kafiaros and nôvos, Statius imitâtes 
it in Silv. 4. 4. 31 ‘ Elei labores.’ 

4 . olarabit, a rare and archaic word, not found elsewhere in this ^ 
sense of ‘ make famous.’ 

6. Aohaioo seems not to be opposed to ‘ Isthmius ’ (as though it could 
signify distinctively ‘ Olympian ’), but to the Roman triumphal chariot 
described in the following Unes, Virgil and Horace (Od. i. 15. 35) use 
the Word, like the Homeric *Axato[, generally of the Greeks before i 
Troy; and this would nearly coïncide with its prose meaning in their , 
time, as the province of Achaia included ail Southern Greece. Note that 
the double picture is completed in Horace’s way; the chariot of the 
Roman ‘ imperator * must be borrowed from the Grecian victor, the olive- 
wreath of the latter from the bay crown of the fonner. 

6. res bellica, opposed to ‘res ludicra,’ ‘ war and ail that belongs to 
it * ; its enterprises and victories. 

Deliis, i.e. * Apollineis.’ 

8. Cp. 2. 12. Il ‘ductaque per vias Regum colla minacium.’ 

9 . CapitoliOÿ dative case. The notion is of his being the central 
figure in the procession seen slowly ascending the Capitol, seen by the 
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crowd on the Capitol, or perhaps rather by Jupiter Capitolînus him* 
self. 

10. præfluunt^^praeterfluunt* ; 4. 14. 26 *Au6dus Qui régna 
Dauni praefluit Apuli,* Liv. i. 45 ‘infima valle praefluit Tiberis/ 

* Horace evidently means that the scenery of Tibur contributes to the 
formation of lyric genius. It is Wordsworth*s doctrine in the germ ; 
though, if the author had been asked what it involved, perhaps he woiild 
not hâve gone further than Ritter, who résolves it ail into the con- 
duciveness ©f a pleasant reireat to successful côVnposition,' Conington. 
Cp. Epp. 2. 2. 77 'Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit urbem/ 
where nothing but the prosaic explanation is attempted~the bustle and 
the business of a great town interféré with the poet’s proper work. 

12. Aeolio; 2. 13. 24, 3. 30. 13, 4. 9. 12. 

18. principia urbium; 4. 14. 44 'dominae Romae.* 

' 14. suboles, the sons of Rome. The idea added by this form is ap- 

parently the promise of the future : the young, the growing progeny. 

15. vatum, like the ‘ lyrici vates’ of i. i. 35, the roll of poets, which 
as yet contained few, if any, but the Greeks. 

17. testudinis aureae; Pind. Pyth. I. i xP^aia <f> 6 pfuy^ 

Kal îoirKoKâfituy üMikov 'M.okto.v Kreavov. As with ‘ aureo plectro,’ 2, 
1 3. 26, it is a way of expressing the perfection of the music. 

18. temperas, * rulest ’ ; i. 24. 14 * auditam moderere arboribus fidem.* 
^ 19. mutis quoque piscibus, and so even to him, unlikely as it might 

hâve seemed. Compare the way in which in the preceding Ode he 
professed to feel that, unflt as he was to sing of such thèmes, yet the 
happiness of Caesar's return might possibly find him a voice. 

22. monstror digito ; cp. Pers. i. 28 ‘ At pulchrum est digito mou- 
Strari et dicier hic est.’ 

23. Bomanae lyrae ; see on T. i. 34, i. 32. 3, a Greek instrument 
played by a Roman. Cp. Epp. i. 19. 32 ‘Latinus fidicen.* 

24. apiro, of the 'breath’ of poetry; see on 2. 16. 38, 

Ode IV. 

^ Uke a young eagïe that îeaves the nest^ tries his wings^ then swoops 
dmvn, first on sheep-folds, but soon on more danger ous foes,; — like a 
young liûn to the eyts of the unsuspecting hindy who is to be the first 
victini ofhis unjîeshed tooth ; — such has Drusus been in his campaign 
in Vindelicia — noble by inherited excellence^ noble also by his royal 
rearing, Rome^s gratitude to the house of the Neros is summed tip in the 
memory ofMetaurus, the turning-point of the terrible Punie war, when 
Hüsdrubal was routed, and the (races of war vanished, and Hannibat 
a6o 
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himseîfhûre wiiness to Rome* s vitality, ** It is madness for us to pnrsue 
our enemy j more than enougk if we can escape their pursuiU From 
the fires of their native Troy^ from the hardships of the long voyage to 
Italy^ they hâve dut drawn strength and stubbontness, like the oak on 
Algidus which the woodman lops^ or the hydra ever growing again 
to baffle the patience of Hercules, AU hope is gone for ever, and buried 
with Hasdrubai,^ ^ind the conqueror was an ancestor of the Neros, 
Jupiter protects the racl, and Augustus diretts their campaigfts. ÎVhat 
may we not ^xpect frcm their arms ? * 

Nero Claudius Dnisus, the younger of the two sons of Livia Drusilla, 
by her first husbatid, Tiberius Claudius Nero, was born in Augustus’ 
house, B. c. 38, three months alter his mother’s divorce and remarriage. 
He was by far the most popular of the two brothers. In B.C. 16, when 
Augustus set oui fo* Gaul, taking with him Tiberius, who was praetor 
at the time, Drusus was appointed to discharge the duties of the office 
during his brother’s abse.ice (Dio 54. 19). Of his expédition in the 
following year against the Raeti, some account will be found in the 
Introd. to this Book. He died, six years afterwards, from the efïect of 
a fall from his horse, while engaged in the last of three campaigns 
beyond the Rhine, which gained for him the posthumous title of 
Germanicus. 

Line 1 . qualem, so v. 13 ‘qualemve^; the apodosis is in v. 17, 

* talem * being suppressed. The purpose of the two similes is different : 
the first describes the birth and training of the young warrior prince, the 
second the astonishment of the enemy when they saw him, and knew 
instinctively that they were to be the first victims of his maiden sword. 

ministrum fulminis ; Virg. Aen. 5. 255 *Iovis armiger,* Stat, 
Theb. 3. 507 * vector fulminis.* 

2. regnum in aves; Pind. Pyth. 7. 2 àpxbv oîmwy, Ol. 13. 21 oitovSw 
fiaai\ia, and Aesch. Agam. 115 olotym fiaaiKtbs fiaaiktvat veuv. For 
the construction cp. Od. 3. i. 5. 

vagas, ijtpotpoirovs, *fowls of the air* ; perhaps with the feeling of 
‘truant,’ ‘wide wandering/ — of the extent and the difficulty of the 
sovereignty. 

8. ‘Having proved his loyalty on Ganymede*; ‘quem praepes ab 
Ida Sublimem pedibus rapuit lovis armiger uncis,* Virg, Aen. 5. 255. 
For the use of * in * cp. Virg. E. 8, 83, Aen. 2, 541, * Talis in hoste fuit 
Priamo,* Madv. § 230, obs. i. 

5 . olim aeems to answer, as Ritter thinka, to 4 am,* *mox,* 'nunc,* 
which mark stages in the young bird’s progress ; so that it will mean 
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mèkait ^^long^go/ and is defintfd Tjy ' labornm însciam/ ' ere yet he knew 
life's labours.* It is otherwise taken as merely generali^^— oicr^v 
TIW, vori ; æe on Epod. 3. i. 

5 . iuTentas et patriua vigor, * his young blood and the force of his 
race.’ 

6. propulit. So Cniq. on the authority of two of his Bland. MSS., 
and it is accepted by ail recent editors; the larger number of MSS. 
hâve 'protulit.’ The tim^ of the p’erfect tenses is that of the Greek 
aorist in similes. 

7. verni. Bentley feels strongly the objection raised by Jul. Caes. 

Scaliger, that eaglets are not hatched till late in the spring, and would 
not be fit to fly far till autumn. He prefers * vernis/ which has some 
MS. snppoit, and which he judges tô hâve been the reading of Acron, 
from his illustration * ut ** rait imbriferum ver Probably * nimbis re- 
motis * is enough to account for the Scholiast’s quotation ; the sound 
and balance of the sentence are in favour of * verni.’ We need not 
expect Horace to date the eaglet’s growth with the* accuracy of an 
omithologist. He is more likely to use the epithet ‘vemus* in a 
pleasing sense of the soft breezes, than in association merely with 
storms. * Verni ’ need not mean the first days of spring, nor is the 
eaglet said yet lo be fit for hunting ; it is of the first stage in the art of 
Bying. For a conj. alteration of Horace’s text on sonaewhat similar 
grounds see i. -23. ' '' * -v/ ;r i ^ 

10. vividus impetus, of the actual rush, swoop, of his descent; 

^ demitlit impetus aquilam ’ « * aquila cum impetu defertur.* It has also 
been taken of his impetu ous temper; but it suits Hoiace’s^onomy of 
words that the motive in this clause should be gathered from the * amor 
dapis atque pugnae’ (a dainty banquet, with the excitement of figfiting 
for it) of the second clause, the mode of attack in that clause from the 

vividus impetus * of this, as the unresisting weakness of the sheep is 
left to be inferred from the epithet given to the serpents. See on' 2. 3. 9, 
3. .4. 45, 3. 13. 6, 4. 3. 5. 

11. draoones. For the favourite image of a battle between an eagle 

and a serpent cp. Hom. II. 12. 200 foll., Aesch. Cho. 247 foll., Soph. 
Ant. 125. ^ - f* ' 

14.' fùlvae matris ab ubere. Some awkwardness has been felt in 
this expression, as, if we construct it with * depulsum,* either * ab ubere ’ 
or 'lacté* would seem to be redundant (cp. Virg. E. 7. 17 'depulsos a 
laète/ G. 3. 187 ‘depulsus ab ubere matris’), and varions modes of 
treatment hâve been suggested. ' Ubere ’ has been taken as an epithet j 
of * lacté,’ but this is to transfer the redundancy from the expression to 
the thought : or, again, ' fulvae matris ab ubere ’ has been referred to 
the hind (Ritter), but it is hard to see how this adds to the picture ; 
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the youth of the lion is in point, and the préoccupation of the hind^ but 
we do Bot 'want in any way to undervalue Drnsos' foes. Bentley led 
theway of conjectural emendation, Mam^mane’ or Mam sponte/ and 
bas been followed by many others. The simplest method is to separate ' 
‘ ab ubere * to some extent from * depulsnm,* and to take it in the aense 
of ‘fresh from his mother’s teats.* Cp. ‘a matre pnlli/ Coîumel., 'recens 
a vulnere,’ Virg. Aen. 6. 450; the place of Virgirs 'recens * is supplied 
by the more dehoite lacté depulsum.’ 

16 . peritura vidit, ' looks up, atid sees, a moment before she dies 
by hib unfleshed tooth.* The répétition ' vidit/ ' videre/ points the cor- 
respondence, and makes it casier to dispense with a more formai intro- 
duction of the apodosis ; see on 2. 9. 9. 

< 17. Baeti . . Vindelioi. It i^ hard to say which is the adjective. 
Geographically Raeti is the larger name of the two, being used to cover 
Vindelicia (Raetîa secunda) or the northem slopes of the Alps, from 
the Lake of tonatar ce to the Inn, as well as Raetia prima, the Southern 
part of the Grisons and the western Tyrol,.^ Horace has the authorityj 
of Dio C. 54. 22, in giving the common name of Raeti to the tribes’ 
which Tiberius (Od. 4. 14. 14) and Drusus conqueied. But it is cer- 
tainly a perversion of the ordinary usage to assign the Vindelici, both 
here and in 4. 14, to the invader who approached from the south. The. 
geographical difficulty is unaffected by the question of rtading raised 
by Heinsius, Bentley, and others, as whether we read ‘ Raetis* or 'Raeti,' 
the two names will still be given to one locality, and that the scejje.of 
Drusus’ victory. The MSS. and Acr. are in favour of the nominative, 
The ablative, distributing the two names between the mountains and 
the people, would be more in accordance with Horace’s style, and it 
WüUld avoid the awkwardness, however it be explained, of the double 
désignation. 

18 - 22 . quibus . . sed, The digression is intended to elevate Drusus’ 
victory, by suggesting an immémorial and legendary antiquity for his 
énemies. Its prosaic introduction, contrasting awkwardly with the 
smooth finish of Horace’s style, is an intentional, if not very successful, 
imitation of Pindar. Cp. a slighter instance in 3. 4. 69. Many critics 
(Lambinus, Buttmann, Meineke, amongst them) bave been tempted, by 
the fact that their excision would cause little or no disturbance of the 
métré, to condemn the lines as an interpolation, supposing the sentence 
to hâve run ' Vindelici diu ’ or ‘ Vindelici et diu.’ But the faults pf the 
verses are suçh aslhe poet is rauch more likely to hâve been guilty of 
than an imitator. They formed part of the text in the time of Servius 
(on Virg. Aen. i. 243). 

19 . per omné tempus, 'througb ail time,’ historically. 

2Q. Amazonia, such as4he Am^ons used; 'securigerae puéUae/i 
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Ov. Her. 4. I17. Horace would stiggest apparently in thîs word that 
tbere is some mythical reason for their carrying the weapon, There 
netd not bave been any definite legend, such as Porph. imagines, that 
they had fought with the Amazons, or as Servius, that they traced their 
descent to them. 

r 21. obarmet, 'arms for offence/ a rare word, foiind in an epigram 
(25) of Ausonius. / ^ : t « lui 

22 . The termination of the digression in a moral saying, with a rapid 
return to thfe straight course of the narrative, i& after Pindar. * Sed,* 
Hke 8* übv in the Greek tragedians, implies a return to the thread of the 
^«tory, * however that may be.* ^ ^ U' 

f 24 . reviotae, * conquered in their tum,* answering to ‘ victrices/ 

26 . mens, rather of the intellect ; indoles of the temper and dis- 
positions ; rite, faustis, penetralibus, are ail words with religions 
associations. The editors are divided on the question whether the 
sentence should be stopped, as in the text, the construction being 'quid 
[mens rite nutrita . . quid indoles rite nutrita . . posset ’ ; or with the 
comma after * mens,’ so that the construction would be ‘quid mens 
posset, quid indoles rite nutrita,* &c , a distinction being made between 
their mental gifts, which were ail their own, and their dispositions, 
;whi<âi needed the good train ing of Augustus. Sense, rhythm, and the 
balance of the verse are alike in faveur of the former. For ‘posset,.* 
‘nutrita,* with two subjects, see on i. 3. 10. , ‘ 

29 . fortibus et bonis, the ablative with ‘ creantur,* as with ‘ 

&C. ‘ Fortis et bonus * is almost a formula ; Fpp* i. 9. 13 ‘ et forteâf 
Jferede bonumque,’ Ritter draws attention lo the conjunction * Nerones 
fortes,* Scc.f as meaning, ‘remember they were Neros to begin with,* 
the name Nero being, according to Suetonius (Tib. i), a Sabine adjec- 
tive signifying * fortis ac strenuus.’ Notice also that ‘ Nerones ’ is the 
climax — Augustus’ care, care fatherly, care spent on such a good stock. 
The thought is, ‘ It is true that scions of a good stock must be good in 
men as well as in animais, but yet éducation improves the native gift.* 
Bentley points out that a misunderstanding of the first line of the stanza, 
as though the point was that given good children you may be sure they 
,bad good parents (instead of as it is, that given good parents you may 
be sure of good children), led to the false punctuation of many MSS» 
and éditions, which put a comma after ‘ fortibus ’ ; so that ‘ bonis * be- 
comes an epithet ôf ‘ iuvencis,’ and the sentiment of v. 30, instèad of 
being general, ‘ good blood telU m bullocks and in horses,* is narrowed 
to ‘ good bullocks and horses owe their good qualities to their sires.* 
As Bentley observes, if this were right, the eagles and the doves ought 
to change^ses, for the important fact then would be, that a dove did 
^pot breed eagles, not that eagles did not bteed doves. 
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80. est, * survives/ is somethiug real. 

85, 36- When there îs a collapse of public manners (so that good 
éducation becomes impossible), good birth is no protection against the 
taint. ", ^ , 

85, utounque » ' simulac see on i. 17. 10, 

86. indeoorant. The MSS. vaiy between this word and Medecorant.' 
The Scholiasts support * indecorrnt,’ which, .ts the rarer word, was the 
less Ukely to be suo^Lituted. It is found in a fragment of Accius. ^ ' 

88. Metaurum flumen, as * dumen Rhenum/ A. P. 18. The battle 
of the Metaurus (a river of Umbria) was fought in B. C. 207, by the 
consuls C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius Salinator (both ancestors of 
Drasus, one through his father, the other through his mother, Livia), 
against Hasdrubal, who was Iringing reinforcements to his brother 
Hannibal ; Liv. 27. 45 foll. 

89. pulcher dies ; 4. 2. 46 'O sol pulcher!* The daylight is at 
once literal and motaphorical. 

41. qui primus, the first day of brightness and victory sinc<É 

Hannibal bcgan his campaign in Italy. There might hâve beeii? 
victories before, as thaï of Kola gained by M. Claudius Marcellus 
in B. c. 215 ; but this was the first décisive victory, the tuming point 
of the war. Appian (p. 344, De Bell. Annib.) speaks of k as iaoc'iôLttiov^ 
[tJ lirî Kàvvais dr^x»?]* J 

adorea. The recognised meaning of * adorea,* was * glory won in 
war/ and it was deiived frora ^ ador corn.’ ‘Gloriam . . a farris 
honore adoream appellabant,* Plin. N. H. 18. 3. The original connec- 
tion is more doubtful. Pliny explains it of the donative of corn giveü 
to the soldiers after a victoiy, N. H. 2. 18. Festus, s. v., refers it, like 
such words as ‘ pecunia,’ to an agricultural âge : * adoream laudem sive 
gloriam dicebant quia gloiiosum eum putabant esse qui farris copia 
abundaret.* Servius on Virg. Aen. lo. 677, has a still wider dérivation 
for it, from ‘adoro.’ m ' ^ ^ ‘1*^ ’/fi 

42. dirua; see on 2. 13. 2. 

f ut, * ever since,’ as in Epod. 7. 19, Cic. Brut. 5 * ut illos libres 
edidisti nihil a te postea accepimus.* 

43. ceu. This is the only place where this word is used by Horace. 
The images are of the speed and victoriousness of Hannibal’s progress ; 

‘ like fire through a pine-forest, or the east wind sweeping the Sicilian 
sea.’ d f fh ' ^ /c 

44. Sioulas ; see on 2. 12. 3. Horace may be referring to his own 
expérience (see 3. 4. 28), but it is also possible that both the * Sicilian ’ 
waters and the metaph. of * equitavit ’ are due to Eur. Phoen. 309 
vtpippérojv hrrtp àKopmürwv vfBiaw ZtXfA/as Zttpfipov nvoms linrcdcroi^ror, 
4f,T.A. In its simple sense, and as a matter of construction, the Terb"" 
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ielotigs tù Hatmibal; metaphorically and a zengma, it sappÜes 
àlso the verb of * Üamma * and f Eurus.* 

45 . aeovmdia laboribua or^it, grev^y;^ more ^nd jnora sncj^fnl 
inita enterprises ; the ablative as in 5. $^"8 ^ cmicam îaudel* 

45 . impfb» becanse tbey affronted Roman gods. 

47 > Poenorum tumultu. A ^tnmultns’ was a sndden and dangeroos 
war on or within the borders, nsually a Gallic or Italian one. , Cicero 
explains its nature in Phil. 8. i. Cp. especially, * Itaque maiores nostri 
tnmultum Italicnm quod erat domesticus, tumultitm^Gallicum l^uod erat 
Italiae finitimus, praeterea nullum tnmultum nominabant.' The expres; 
sion, then, in the text is almost an oxymoron, * a war with Carthaginians, 
but yet a war in our own borders.* 

48 . deos reotos, of the images thrown down by Hannibal, and now 
set on their^destals again. v ^ * i 

49 . The ^)eech of Hannibal^is founded on the saying actually attri- 
buted to him by Livy on leaming of Hasdnibal’s defeat and death : 
*tanto simul publico familiarique ictus luctu, agnoscere se fortunam 
Karthaginis fertur dixisse,* Liv. 27. 51. 

perfidua. It was the stock charge against him. Livy spe^s of 
bis * perfidia plusquam Punica,* 21.4., 

61 . ultro, aggressively, needlessly. 

opimus triumphus, * a rare triumph/ a phrase coined by Horace 
to the model of * spolia opima.* 

63 . gens. ‘ These armies that we bave been provoking are to us as 
wolvcs to deer. Remember the story and character of the Roman 
people generally.* The stanza is a rêsufné of the story of the Âeneid. 
Cp. especially Aen. i. 1-7, 67, 68. 

cremato fortis ab Hio. Grammatically ' ab Ilio ’ answers to ' ad 
urbes Ausonias,* and ‘ fortis * qualifies ‘ perlulit ’ ; but the collocation 
which pairs ‘ fortis ’ with * cremato/ and makes ‘ ab Ilio * follow closely 
» and apparently dépend on ‘fortis’ (‘stepping forth in strength from the 
* ashes of Ilium ’), is meant to suggest the idea of the next stanza, that 
thcir very calamities only gave them fresh heart and vigour. They 
lise like the Phoenix from its pyre. Vv. 53, 54 contrast the périls of 
fire and of water. 

64 . iaotata, probably agreeing with * gens/ * for ail theii; tossing on 
the Tuscan sea.* ‘ Multura ille et terris iactatus et alto/ Virg. Aen. i, 3. 

sacra ; Virg. Aen. 1. 68, 2. 293. 

66. pertulit, of persévérance through difficulty, and of success, 

67 . dnris; see on 3. ii. 31, Epod. 5. 30. 

6^. nigrae ; i. 21. 9. See there also for Algidus: its holm-oaks 
Ure celebrated in 3. 23. 10. 

feraoi firondis, as * fecunda culpae secula/ 3. 5. 17 ; cp. S. 19. , 
«66 ‘ 
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‘ 69, 60* The subject of ‘dncit' îs * gens, but beï^e, a$ coinmoi^y in 
Horace (see on i. 35. 'içf, 2. 2. i, 4. 2. 7), the interprétation çannot 
shake itself clear 0/ the language of the allegory. * For every bough it 
loses, for every eut the knife gives it, a}^ from the very edge of the 
ateel itself, draws freéh power and spirit. ‘Opes* and ‘animus,* or* 
* animi,* were joined in this way almost proyerbially, Virg. Aen. 2. 799, 
Caes, B. G. 7. 76. A. few MSS. read * anirno^* here, but Horace seems 
purposely to vajy the tennination. 

61. The stanza lias been pronounced an interpolation by Meineke 
and other cntics, on the ground of its introduction of mythological lore, 
which seemed to them frigid, and such as we find rather in Propertius 
and in the Alexandrine poets. Horace possibly had in mind the saying 
of Pyrrhus recordcd by Florus, i. 18 ‘Video me (inquit) plane Hcr- 
culis sidéré procreatum, cui quasi ab angue Lemaeo tôt càesa hostium 
capita de sanguine suo renascantur.* 

firmior. The adjective is more appropriate to the resolution of the 
Roman people, and the firm front of their légions, than to the hydra ; 
but, in reference tô it, it would seem to be a’ntithetical to ‘ secto corpore,* 
and ,to mean ‘sounder* ; when he hlashed its body it faced him in a 
moment entire as before. 

62. Vinci dolentem, ‘chafing at the foil,* Conington. It is the 
measure of the unexpected persistencc of the foe. 

68. monstrum, of the armed warriors that sprang from the dragon*s 
teeth, sown by Jason in the furrows which the fire-breàthing bulls had 
ploughed (Ov. Met. 7. T21 folL), or by Cadmus at Thebes (Ov. Met. 3. 
24 foll.). , So new soldiers seem to spring from the earth for Rome, 
submisere ; Lucr. i. 8 ‘tellus submittit flores,* u 

Colchi, of the country, as ‘Sabini,* 3. 4. 21, &c. 

64. Echioniae, in reference to the particular story, for Echion was 
one of the five of the Sparti who survived tl^ mutual slaughter; Ov. 
Met 3. 126.^#^' 

66. merses, ‘plunge it if youwill.* For the construction cp. Epp. '' 
I. 10. 24. Some good MSS. (including Bem.) bave the corruption 
‘ mersus,* which, as Bentley points out, is impossible, since ‘ gens ’ must 
be the subject. Ritter thinks this fine and the next hâve a definite his- - 
torical reference to the disasters of the Romans by sea in the First Punie 
War, and on land in the Second, and their subséquent recovery in each 
case. With the thoughts of the stanza compare the ^ayings attributed 
to Hannibal by Livy (27. 14), ‘cum eo nimirum hoste yes est qui nec 
bonam nec malam ferre fortunam potest. Son vicit, ferociter instat 
victis : seu victus est instaurât cum victoribus certan^en,* and by Justin. 
31. 6 ‘ cum Romano seu occupaveris prior aliquii seu viceris tamen eti&m. 
cum victo et iacente lucfandum es^*’ 
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6Ç. eire&it, so ail the good MSS. ^ Ëxiet/ which Orelli accepts from 
very little MS. authority, in order to harmonize with ‘ promet * and 
^geret,* is a form of the future unparalleled in any classical writer. 
There is more MS. authority for converting the other verbs into pre* 
sents ; but this only shows that the différence of tense was felt as a 
difficulty. 

66. malta oum laude, * amid loud applause/ of a feat in a wrestling 
match. It is aiso taken with * integrum/ * with ail his laurels.’ 

integrmm, * fresh/ * with ail his powers unbïoken.’ We hâve to 
understand from ‘ integmm victorem * that the subject of the sentence, 
on the contrary, bas just becn thrown. 

68. coniugibua loquenda. It is hard to say whether this is to be 
taken, with Orelli, of their own wives, ‘ for their wives to tell of,’ i. e. in 
pride ; or, with Ritter, of the Carthaginians’ wives, ^ which only wives 
will live to tell of,* the husbands being ail slain. The latter gives 
a more definite climax to the stanza ; but it mnst be allowed that if 
this is the meaning, we should hâve expected some word to imply 
either that the * wives * would be widows, or that their * talk * would be 
by way of mourning. Catullus puts the idea more distinctly, ‘ Illius 
egregias virtutes claraque facta Saepe fatebuntur gnatonim in funere 
maties,' 64. 349. 

69. iam non . . superbos, as after Cannae. Cp. Livy’s account of 
Mago’s mission to Carthage to announce that victory, and carry the 
proof of it in three bushels of gold rings taken from Roman knights, 
23. 12. 

72. Haadrubale interempto : Liv. 28. 12. 

78-76. It is a question whether the stanza is a continuation of Han* 
ïiibal’s speech or the poet’s summing up. The latter seems more likely. 
A quiet ending of the Ode is part of Horace’s art (see Introd. to Books 
i-iii, § II. 3), but he would hardly put mto Hannibal’s mouth a dull 
prophecy of the glories of the house of Nero. It is pretty certain, also, 
that Ritter is right in supposing that the * curae sagaces * belong to 
Augustus. Cp. 4. 14. 16 and 32 ‘Te copias, te consilium et tuos Piae- 
bente Divos/ Horace’s intention is to unité the praises of the emperor 
with those of the young Neros. Hère the compliment is intensified by 
the conjunction of his protection and that of Jupiter. This is the only 
interprétation which will give the last line and a half sufficient weight to 
balance the line and a half which précédé. 

78. perfloiunt. This was the reading of Bland. Vet., though most 
other good MSS. hâve ‘ perficient.* When once the stanza was taken 
as a prophecy, there was an obvious motive for altering the tense to the 
future. 

76. acuta belli, the difhculties, anxieties of war. Cp. * aspera belli|' 

adS 
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Lîv. 6. 3 à. Perhapc there îs an image of a ship threading tKe sharp 
rocks which beset a chaiineL For the use of * expédiant ' cp. Virg. Aen, 
3, 632. 


Ode V. 

‘ Tûû long aL ecu^j , Augustus^ art thou absent front ihy trust, Jietum, 
thetif rememberîftg thy solemn promise, 'Phyface is springto the y car 
and brightness to the day. As a mother watches for her saiîor-boÿs 
retum, so Bonte for her Caesar. To thee we owe secptrtty by land and 
sea ; peate and pîenty ; the restoration of honesty and of pure morals. 
No fear of Parthian or Scythmn^ of German or Spaniard, Front mom 
au night a man works in his oiun vtneyard, and then goes home to 
ihank thee among the gods to whom he pours libations after supper. 
Long be the happy hoîiday that Italy enjoys under thy auspices ; such is 
our prayer in the morning as well as in the eveningl 

For the occasion and length of Augustus* absence see Introd. to the 
Book. 

Line 1 . divis orte bonis, * whose birth was the good gift of heaven/ 
Cp. 4. 2. 38 : opposed to * iratis natus dis,* Sat. 2. 3. 8 ; the ablative 
absolute, not the ablative with * orte.’ 

Bomulae ; Carm. Sec. 47, Virg, Aen. 6. 877 ‘Romula tellus ’ ; see 
on Od. I. 15. 10. 

2 , custos; 4. 15. 17 ' custode rerum Caesare.’ 1 . 

4. sanoto ooncilio. The epithet is an habituai one of the sénat! ; 
Virg. Aen. 1. 426 *Iura magistratusque legunt sanctumque senatum.’ 

7. affulsit, like sunshîne. 
it, as 2. 14. 5 * quotquot eunt dies,’ * passes.’ 

9 . quem Notus, &c. Compare the picture of Asterie waiting for 
Gyges in 3. 7. The young sailor may be supposed to be in Egypt or 
Syria. Navigation was suspended from early in November to early in 
March ; so that, having failed to get away in the autumn, he has to 
stay into the following year. The ‘ mare Carpathium ’ is the sea east of 
Crete ; * spatium annuum ’ is the sailing time of one year. 

13 . ominibus. Her impatience is shown by frequently Consulting 
omens.^ 

16 . quaerit, of longing for the absent, as 3. 24. 31 ‘Virtutem in- 
columem odimus, Sublatam ex oculis quaerimus invidi.* 

17. etenim. The results of Cavsar’s happy reign are felt ail round 
PS, and therefore we wish to hâve hiin back again. 
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17* mta perambul&t, of grazing cattle; more lîkely than of ploughingî 
as Ritter tàkes it. “* Perambulat * implies that he * stalks about ’ as if 
he felt bis security. The répétition of * mra ’ is intentioaal, but it bas 
oftended many critics. Tan. Faber proposed * prata perambulat * ; 
Bentley * nutrît fana,’ objecting to tbe phrase ‘ nutriie rura.’ It is, bow- 
ever, imitated by Silius, 12. 375 ‘ Arva . . Cereris nutrita favore.* 

' 18. Papstitas, an dira£ « * Fausta Félicitas ’ — tbe personification 

of Good Fortune, and especially of Plenty. Félicitas is represented on 
medals witH tbe comucopia. ' ' 

' 19. paoatmu, freed from pirates. Suet. Aug. 98 ‘ Vectorcs nautaeque 

de nave Alexandrina Augusto acclamanmt, per ilium se vivere, per ilium 
navigare, libertate atque fortunis per ilium fini.’ 

volitant, VirgiVs ‘ pelago volamus,’ tbe fréquentative giving tbe 
idea of number and frequency. 

20. culpari metuit, * shrinks from ail possibility of blâme ’ ; cp. 2. 
2. 7 ‘penna metuente solvi.’ It is tbe opposite to the State of thidgs 
described in 3. 24. 59 ‘Cum periura patris fides Consortem socium 
fallat et bospitem,’ &c.' fai, 

22. mos et lex, ^opinion,* — ‘fasbiôn,’ — ‘habit and ‘positive law’; 
the union that was desiderated in 3. 24. 23 ‘ Quid leges sine moribuS 
Vanae proficinnt ’ ? The référencé is to tbe ‘ Lex Iulia de Adulteriis 
coercendis ’ passed in B.'c. 17 ; Dict. Ant. s. v. ‘ adulterium.* 

28. simili proie ; Hes, *'Epy. 233 rinrovaiv dè yvvaÎKts koucê^a rUva 
yovtvaiv. 

26. Germania. Tbe référencé is to the Sygambri; see Introd. to 
tbe Book. 

horrida, in reference both to tbe forests and tbeir rude inhabi- 
tants. 

parturit. Tbe form of the verb seems to imply * breeds in swarms ’ : 

‘ nunquam contenta est pariendo.’ Cp. i. 7. 16 ^neque parturit in^res 
Perpetuo.’ 

27. ferae Hiberiae ; 4. 14, 50 ‘Durae . , tellus lîiberiae.’ For 
allusions to the long résistance of the Cantabri see Introd. to Books * 
i-iii, § 6. They bad been finally subdued by Agrippa in B. C. ; Epp. 
I. 12. 27. 

29. oon<Ut . . diem, ‘sees the sun down.’ Virg. E. 9. 81 ‘can- 

tando . . çonderé soles.* There is empbasis on ‘suis.* He is not 
disturbed in bis occupations by war, Uor in bis possessions by vio- 
lence. , 

80. Tidtias. For the metapb. cp. Od. 2. 15. 4, Epod. a. 9. 

81. ad vina, be goes back witb a ligbt beart to make merxy at 
borne. 
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alteris, as ^niensae sècundae,* Virg. G, 2! loi, where also perbaps 
the custom of commencing the second course, or that with wliidi 
drinking began, by libations, is alluded to. 

8S5. For adhibet cp. Virg. Aen. 5. 62 'adhibete Pénates . , epulis/ 

‘ invoke,’ * invite' their presence ’ ; see Conington, in loc. 

34 , Laxibus. ‘ This worsbip of Augiistus, or rather, perhaps, of tbe 
Lar of Augustes, a demigod or genius, is to be distinguished "from 
the later cuit of the Caesarr as deities, which Augustus himself inter- 
dicted at least in Rome,* Merivale, vol. îv. ch. 33, p. 75. See ib. for 
the account of Auguatus* restoration of the chapcls and worship of the 
Lares, and compare with him Ov. Fast. 5. 145 * Mille Lares geniumque 
ducis qui tradidit illos Urbs habet.* 

86. Oastoris. The genitives were probably felt’to be dépendent 
both on * numen * and on *, memor.* If we must choose between them, 

;doubtless Orelli^and DilK are right in preferring ‘memor*; *like 
' Gfeece in her pious recollection of Castor,* &c. 

87 . * The reign of Augustus will be a perpétuai hoîiday ; may it be a 
long one*! 

38 , integro die, ‘ while the day is fresh, unbroken.* 

89 . sicoi; Od i. 18. 3, Epp. i. 19. 9. 
uvidi, 0 € 0 peyfjLévoi, The whole = * at alL hours and in ail con* 
ditions * ; perhaps with a remembi.tnce of such sayings as that of the 
Persians, who, according to Herodotus (i. 133), deliberate on every 
important matter twice, iJi€$vaKÔfifvoL and v 7 i(f>ovT€t. 


OBB VI. 

terrible to thine enemieSi as Niobe, TityoSf and gréai Achiîîes 
felt; y et even in thy wrath the friend of R orne ^ for if Ackilles had lived 
Troy would hâve perished notf indeed^ by treachery^ but in open war^ 
which would hâve left no remnatU to fly to Italy ; — Apollo, whom we 
know teaching the cithara on Pamassus^ and bathing thy lochs in the 
Xanthus ; — uphold to-day the honour ofthe Daunian Muse, Ay, it is 
Apollo that inspires^ teachesy selects vie. Listen to vie, boys and maidens 
of the chorus; take time frotn me, as you si^g in tum Apollo and 
Diana and their kindly offices to man, Some day the matron will 
tell her children proudly, **when the last Ludi Seculares were held, 
I took my part in them, and sang the strains ivhich the poet Horace 
taught me **.* 
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The Ode is, on the face of iV a sort of préludé to the Carmen Seca* 
lare ; a poetical expression of the pride of the poet in his sélection to 
Write the Hymn, and of his anxiety that it may reçoive justice in *lts 
public performance. His professed purpose is to daim the good offices 
first of Apollo, the powerful god to whose intervention Rome owed her 
very existence, the god of Greek song; and then, when this aid is 
assured, of the chorus of performers. 

Line 1. Apollo is invoked first by virtue of his sterner attributes as an 
avenger of v/S/mî. Three instances are given from mythology (accord- 
ing to the well-known formula of Greek poetry), the last being skilfully 
tnmed into a glorification of him as a $tos aturrjp, the saviour of the« 
Aeneadae, whose inveterate foe he thus removed. 

magnae linguae, * a vaunting tongue " ; Soph. Ant. 1 27 Zcèr ^àp 
fieyakrjs *f\éjacrqs KÙpvovs tnrtptx^aipii, The boast of Niobe was that 
she had given birth to more children than Latona. The story is told 
in Hom. II. 24. 602, 

2. vindioem is grammatically limited to the first clause by its con* 
nection with the genitive * linguae * ; but to be extended in sense to the 
other toHiÿ the kind of üfipis of which he was the avenger being 
expressed in the first by the epilhet of ‘ Tjlyos raptor,’ in the second bf 
the fuller account of Achilles* bearing towards the vanquibhed. 

Tityos ; 2. 14. 8, 3. 4. 77, 3. ii. 21, Pind. P. 4. 90. His ofFenc^U® 
assault on Latona, and his punishment in Tartarus, are told in Hota» 
Od. II. 576. ^ 

3 . prope Victor, * before he could completej^ vict 

slaying Hector, he had ail but won.’ The death of ^chilles Is tréated 
by Homer (in Hector s prophecy. II. 23. 158) as the jointr work of 
Paris and Apollo; Virgil folîows him, Aen. 6. ^ ♦Phoel^, graves 
Troiae semper miserate labores Dardana qni Paridis direxti téla manuso 
que Corpus in Aeacidae ’ ; Sophocles attributes it directly to Apollo, 
Phi^^34 NE. rkBvr^H^v, Mpàs oél^trot B€o0 ô’ viro | rofcvr^s â/f \kyov<ny 

altae. The Homeric 'lAiov o/irccv^r. 

4 . Phthius. Phthîa is Achilles’ country in Homer, 11 . i« 155, &c. 

7. Dardanos. For the form see on i. 15. lo, 

8. ouspide, hîs famous spear ; Hom. II. 19. 387 3 * âpa ahpiyyos 

warpàiïvv kawàaar' lyx®® I pkya art^apov rà plv où Ùvvar âXKos 
*Ax<M^ I fràk\€iv, The ablative can hardly be independent either 

of ‘ quateret ' or of ^ pugnax’; * made the towers of Troy quake before 
the repeated onset of his terrible spear.’ 

9 - 13 . iUe . . ille supply the want of any more definite contrast, by 
27a 
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logîcal conjiinctions, of the two pictureâ, of what ^müs and what mtght 
h(^e been if ApoUo had not interfexed. 

9 , 10 . * As a pine cleft by the axe, or a cypress blown down by the 
ej^t wind.’ Perhaps the double simile is meant to touch two stages 
in the same action: ‘so Achilles was stricken down, and so he fell.* 
Cp. the double simile at the beginning of 4. 4. 

mordaci, e-^tin^ nto the wood at every stroke. 

11 . pr ooidi t late, Agameiünon, of Achilles* death, in Ôom. Od. 24. 
39 ah 8’ II' arpotpâXtyyi icovirjî | K€Îao fiéyas fieyaKuari. 

13 , Mineivae sacra mentito, Uhat feigned Minerva*s worship*; 1 
Viig. Aen. 2. 17 and 183. 

,.14 male feriatos, ‘keeping l'I-timed holiday*; Virg. Aen. 2. 248, 
9, Eur. Troad. 515 foll. 

16 , falleret, ‘he was not oneto surprise.* For this impft. subj. see on | 
Sat. I. 3. 5, I. 5. 76 

17 . palam captis gravis. His foemen wonld hâve been taken in 

open day, in fair fight ; but when taken they must not hâve looked for 
quarter. Perhaps the position of * palam,’ where it answers to the key- 
note of the last slanza, ‘ mentito . . falleret,* is meant to enable it in 
thought to qualify both ‘ captis ’ and * gravis.* * He was opeà^lferough* 
ont ; he resorted to no stiatagem, and he affected no clemency.* Sotne 
MSS. leave a gap in the place of ‘captis*; a few hâve ‘victor,*^ne 
‘ raptor,’ and ‘Captos ’ is found as a v. 1 . in one MS. of Horace, and in 
the Med. MS. of Acron’s Comm. : a diversity of testimony, which seems 
to Bentley, Orelli, DilK, to show that ail are alike conjectural re- 
storationt of ^ word#ti(St in early copies. Compare a similar case in 
Epp. 2. 2. 199. ‘ Captis * is read by the Berne and by Crnquius. 

heu nefas I heu î Con^pare the sigh in ‘ Heu pervicacis ad pedes 
Achillei,* Epod. iy. 14. 

19 . latentem. Tlie singular, which Lambîniis and Ouquius had 
altered, is very likely due, as Bentley pointed out, to Hom. II. 6. 58, 
Horace having accommodated to Achilles the words of Agamemy{;^9n, 
jxijS* ovTiva yaaripi fifir-qp | icovpov iâvra <pipoi ôs dAA' ïjfiia 

vàvTes I *I\iov k^avo\olaT\ «.r.X. 

21 . victus. The Old Bland. stands alone in reading, apparently 

from a gloss, * flexus.* The Comm. Cruq, himself had read ‘ victus,* and 
interprets it by < flexus.’ , v,. 4 

22 . annuisset; Virg.‘ Aen. i. 257 * Parce metu, Cytherea; manent 
immota tuorum Fata tibi: cernes urbem et promisaa Lavini Moenia.* 

23 . rebus Aeneae, the fortunes of Acneas and his house, as *res 
Asiae,* Virg. Aen. 5. i, ‘ res T^iae,’ Aen, 8. 471. 

potiore alite; i. 15. 5. 
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28. dtiofot, either ‘cairied along,’ 'buiît/ or only 'jtWMicd.* èet 
Conington on Virg, Aen. i. 423 ‘pars ducere ijauros.* 

25. argutae, predicativic. She'leamt ber clear singmg, aa 

wdl as her harp-playing, of Apollo. Some MSS<t of inferior value hâve 
* Argivae/ which was intended to be antithetical to * bauniae^ m. * Lati- 
nae * ; see note on v. 28. 

26. Xantho. The Lycian, not the Trojan, Xanthus; 3. 4. 62, 
Virg. Aen. 4^ 143 ‘ hibemam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta Deserit.’ Foi 
the practice of introducing into prayers the names of the sacred haunts 
of the god addressed cp. I. 30. 1,3. 26. 10. Apollo’s long hair is at 
once the sign of his perpétuai yoiith (as in v. 28 * levis/ i.e. ‘ imberbis*) 
and part of the costume of the bard; see Virg. Aen. i. 740 ‘crinitus 
lopas.’ 

27. Dauniae, i. e. Apulian (see on Od. 1.22 14) ; in the first place, 
doiibtless, Horace’s own Muse (cp. 3. 30. lo, and ‘ Calabrae Piérides* of 
Ennius 4. 8. ao), as is shown by the immédiate transition to himself, ‘spiri- 
tum Phoebus mihi,* &c. But it is not a purely local désignation. Horace 
would not hâve said here * Venusinae Camenac.* He speaks of ‘ Daunian 
blood’ for Roman or Italian in Od. 2. i. 34, and uses the Apulian as the 
typical représentative of ail Roman virtues (Od. 3. 5. q,,3. 16. 26, Epod. 
2. 42) ; and so here the ‘ Daunian Musc * is the ‘ Italian Muse/ though 
he would remember the spécial appropiiateness of the local name, when 
the chosen représentative of Roman poetry is a Daunian bom. • 

28. Agyieu. ^Ayviths was a Greek name of Apollo as guardian of 
streets, àyviai, Aesch. Agam. 1081, Arist. Vesp. 875. Rilter explaint 
the choice of the title by the fact that the Carmen Seculare would be 
sung ‘ sub dio.’ This seems far-fetched. The associations of the name 
were to Horace, probably, purely literary, and his purpose, as in the 
first two lines of the stanza, is marnly to make it clear that it is the 
Greek god in ail his attributes whom he daims as the protector of his 
Daunian Muse (the antithesis is présent, though we need not in v. 25 
read ‘Argivae,’ to make it too obtrusive); and to this end the tho- 
roughly Greek name contributes. Cp. the force of a Gieek form i. i. 
34. The unusual name makes great havoc among the copyists. The 
Old Bland. had oddly ‘ Laetus Agyllea.* 

29. 80. These verses form the transition to the last part of the Ode. 
He has prayed to Phoebus, the Greek god of poetry, to defend from 
disgrâce, through failure of the poet or performers or audience, the 
honour of the Italian Muse. ‘Yes, it is Phoebus that inspires himj 
that teaches him his art ; that gives him the famé which *^aas c^pâeit 
him to be selected for this great task.’ Strong in that persuaslcsty hd 
calls on the chorus to obey and learn of him. 

Bpirltum ; see on 2. 16. 38^ 1 
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81 . Carm. Sec. 6 The chorus consisted of boys and girls, ail of 
patrician houses, and with^both parents alive. 

33 ., tiutela, passivelys-'qui in tnt^la Dianae estis.’ The use is found 
in Pcopertius 4. 8. 3. . Diana is the patroness of chastity. Cp. Catull. 
34, I * Dianae stiltnus in fide Pnellae et pueri integri.* 

34 . wOohibentis=»' sistentis/ ‘ who stays in their flight.’ 

35 . Desbiioni «ervate pedem, i. e. observe the ictus of the Sapphic 

métré. / 4 *. ^ 

^ mei polliois, of tûe thumb of the poet^’beating time in his capacity 
as The Scholiasts take it of his striking the lyre in 

accompanâment ; but Horace would not accompany his chorus. s» / 
37. rite, according to the traditional cérémonial of the Ludi Seculares. 
The répétition emphasizes the e4uality of the alternate addresses. 

88 . oresoentem face, * with her crescent light.* For the ablative 
cp. 3. 30. 8 ' crescam laude,’ 4 4. 46 ‘ secundis laboribus crevit.* 

Nootilucam, Varro, L. L. 5. 68 *Luna . . dicta Noctiluca in 
Palatio/ A- fva f M 

39 . prosperàm frugiim = * prosperantem fruges.* It is the same Gr. 
gen. of relation as * fertilis frugum,* Carm. Sec. 29. 
oelerem volvere ; App. 2, § 2. 
pronos, running smoothly, swiftly. 

41 . nupta iam, * some day when you are a wife.^ He imagines him- 
self addressing one of the girls in the chorus. 

42 . seculo ; see Introd. to Carm. Sec. 

ÿ, festas luoes, the three days of the festival. 

43 . reddidi. ‘ rendered,’ ‘ performed ’ 
dooilis modorum ; 1. 15. 24 ‘sciens pugnae.* 

Ode VII. 

^ Spring has retumed to earth, ami with it foliage and light dnd 
warmth, It will not last for ever: this is the tesson of rcvolving 
seasofts. Only they pass to return again ; we, when we pass where the 
great and good are gone before us, are dust and notking, To^day may 
be your last ; who knoivs ? Take your fill of enjoyment. H^at you 
spend on yourself is at least so much the less for your greedy heir. 
When once you are dead and passed Minos* grand tribunal, neiiher 
race, Torquatus, nor éloquence, nor goodness, will restore you to the 
light, Think of Hippolytus and Pirithous, and leam this tesson from 
their fate' 

Torquatus is the same person, doubtless, whom Horace addressed in 
Epp. I. 5, to much the same purpose as in this Ode ; but more than 

S 2 375 
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that it is difficult to say, notwithstanding the many gûesses that havè 
been ofiered on the subject. The two most plausible ones are, (i) that 
of Estré, who identifies with him-the Aulus Torquatus mentioned in 
Com. Nep. ‘ Atticus,* as among those who were compromised by their 
share in Brutus and Cassius* campaign. This would give an occasion 
for Horace’s acquaintance with him, though the prominence which is 
given to him will hardly suit a man of Horace’s own âge or rank. 
(2) That of tVeichert, who fiiinks that he was no*member of the Maiÿia 
gens, but the C. Nonius Asprenas mentioned by Suetonius (Aug. 43 and 
56), the intimate friend of Augustus, who had assumed for himself and 
his family the cognomen of Torquatus by permission of the emperor, 
and in memory of a golden * torques * with which Augustus had pre- 
sented him on the occasion of his injuring himself by a fall while 
performing in the Ludus Troiae. His assumption of the name has 
been held to prove, what there are no othcr facts to disprove, that 
the old family of Torquati was extinct. 

The Ode is remarkably parallel to i. 4; so much so, that Macleane 
is inclined to think *that it was omitted on this account from the first 
three Books, and only published under the necessity of making np a 
respectable number to meet Augustus' requirement of a fourth Book. 
There is nothing to indicate its date. 

Line 1. difiPagere, ‘like an army defeated/ as Wordsworth para- 
phrases it. 

8. mutât vices *» ‘ mutationem annuam patitur ’ ; ‘ vice annua ’ (cp. 
‘grata vice vcris,’ i. 4. i, ‘benigna vice/ Epod. 13. 8) ^mutatur,* ‘ is 
passing its orderly change.’ ' Mutât conditionem * would not express 
the orderly succession of the conditions. * Vices patitur,' * peragit,' Ov. 
Met, 15. 238, would not express the complété change which that orderly 
succession is at this moment bringing about. 

terra is probably the ‘ dry land,’ in which case ‘ mutât terra vices ' 
sums up the changes of the two preceding Unes, as the next line and a 
half deal with the * streams.' 

4 . praetereunt, ‘ flow past (i. e. within) their banks,’ instead of 
pouring over them. 

5 . Gratia oum geminis sororibus, i.e. the thrcc Grâces. For the 
form cp. 3. 19. 16. 

7. annus et . . diem, the révolution of the year, and the rapidity 
with which sunny days fly past us, * Hora,' not so much the evening 
hour (which would 5 e to introduçe a new image) as the fiight of time. 
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the passing honis. Cp. a. i6. 3a. It is not nigbt, but winter w&ich be 
sees approaching. ^ 

9 . Cojnpare the procession of the seasons in Lucr. 5. 736. 
proterit, tearavarti, * tramples before it,’ of the advaiice of a vic- 
torious anny ; ÿ. 5, 34. 

11* effaderit, * bas scattered broadcast/ 

13 . damna caelestia, ‘ail that is lost in heaven *: primarily of the 
waning of the moun itself, ‘ damna’ being commonîy nsed in this sense 
by Manilius and otheis ; but we are to understand also the whole waste 
and damage of the year as it passes back into winter, With the whole 
thoug’at cp. Catull, 5. 5 ‘ Soles occidere et redire possunt : Nobis quum 
semel occidit brevis lux Nox est perpétua una dormienda.’ 

16 . pater. The reading of v, though a majority of MSS. read ‘pius.’ 
As the more habituai Virgilian epithet, the latter is the more likely to 
hâve been substituted. The MSS. also vary between the order ‘Tullus 
dives ’ and ‘ dives Tullus.* The epithet is intended, probably, for both 
kings, princely wealth being part of the traditions of the monarchy. 
The general expression (cp. Epp. i. 6. 27 ‘Ire tamen restât, Numa quo 
devenit et Ancus’) is after Lucr. 3 1025 ‘ Lumina sis oculis etiam bonus 
Ancus reliquit,’ that being from Ennius, Ann. 150. “ 

16 . pulvis et umbra, the conjunction perhaps from Soph. El. 1158 

àprl (piXràrrjs avotév re /ccd crxiàv 

17 . adiieiant, ‘ may be adding,’ in their counsels. 

hodiernae summae, ‘ the total of our days, as it stands to-day.’ 
The Bland. V. (cp. the last Ode, v. 21) has, this time in company with 
several othcr MSS., ‘vitae’ instcad of ‘summae,’ which can hardly be 
anything but a gloss. For ‘summae* in this connection cp. i. 4. 15. 

19 . manus avidas heredis. Newman remarks on this and similar 
expressions (as 2. 3. 20, 2. 14. 25), that the State of feeling which they 
indicale belongs to the bachelorhood of the wealthy Romans. ‘Amico 
dare animo ’ is apparently a translation of <plKip ^vxv ' genio 

indulgere’ ; Simonides, § 85, enforcing the same lesson from the short- 
ness of life, trv ravra hüBüjv fiiôrov votî rép/xa | ipvxV àyoBwv rX^0i 
^apt^opLivos. 

21 . splendida. The magnificence, stateliness, of Minos’ court i^ 
transferred to the decrees he passes. Homer describes him Od. ii. 568 
Al or à 7 Aaôi' viàv | (ffcrjvrpov 0(fuar€vovTa vinvctfiv, 

23 , Torquate. The personal address implies that Torquatus pos- 
sesses the gifts of which Horace speaks. “With ‘ facundia * Orelli com- 
pares the hint in Epp. i . 5. 9, * Moschi causam,* that Torquatus was a 
forensic orator. 

25 - 28 . Two instances from mythology of the irrévocable nature of 
death. The emphatic words are ‘ pudicum ’ ajftd ‘caro,’ and there is,a 
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certain antitheals between the two stories. HippolytüSy innocent and 
the victim of his chastity, — yet Diana, the goddess of chastity, could 
not save him ; Pirithous the gnilty one of the pair (see 3, 4. 79), — 
Theseos’ love made him share Pirithous* enterptlse, and for a time he 
shared his punishment ; but vhen he was set free him^self by Hercules, 
’ ail his love could not free Pirithous also. In the story of Hippolytus 
as told by Virg. Acn. 7. 765 foll. and Ov. Met. 15. 479 foll., Diana*s 
efforts are syccessful, for he is the person whom Âesculapius recalled to 
life ; but this is unknown to \he Greek legend as il appears in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus, which Horace here follows. 


Ode VIII. 

‘ Under other circumsiances^ Censorinus, I would send my friends 
bronzes and pictures, and y ou should hâve the best of them. As it is 
/ hâve none to give^ and you would not care for them. Verse you wiîl 
value and verse J tan give ; and hear noiv the valtU I set on the gift. 
Statues and inscnptionsy the great feats of the Punie warsy do not 
thjoiv such lustre on générais like the Scipios^ as do the verses of 
Ennius, IVould father Romulus hâve lived without a grateful pos- 
terity to tell of him ? Would Aeacus hâve won the hapfy*islands but 
for Pindars Musel The Muse gives immortality^ and instals ker 
favourites in a place in heaven ; tvitness Hercules ^ the Tyndaridae, 
Bacchus kimself^ 

C. Marcius Censorimis was consul in B.c. 8 , and died, amid general 
regret, A. d. 2. Vell. Paterculus calls him ‘ vir demerendis hominibüs 
natus.* 

Xetre — First Asclepiad, 

Line 1 . donarem. This référencé is to the custom of exchanging 
présents (*strenae’) on certain occasions, such as the Calends of Match 
4>r the Satornalia. Cp. the Pseudo-Tibull. 3. i. i ‘ Martis Romani 
festae venere Kalendae . . Et vaga nunc certa discurrunt undique pompa 
Perque vias urbis munera perque domos,* and read Stat. Silv. 4. 9. The 
condition is expressed partly in v. 5 ‘divite me,* &c., the construction 
having been in the meantime changed, so that the subject of ‘ donarem * 
appears id the abl. absol. ; partly in the words * grata commodus,* which 
answer to une another, ‘ grata * meaning ‘ pleasing to their taste,* ^ com- 
modus* (cp. Epp. a. I. 337, A. P. 257) ‘Consulting their taste.* ‘I 
would give . . if I had them, and my friends cared for them>* 
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2. aéra, works in brcmze, sucli as vases. 

8. tripodas ; see Dict.^Ant. s. v. 

fortium Oraiorum, in reference to snch passages as Hom. 11 . 23. 
259, 264, &c. (cp. Virg, Aen. 5. iio, 9. 265), and to the use of a 
tripod as a prize»at the Pythian and other games ; Herod. i. 144. 

6. ferres, ^acciperes/ sc. ‘ a me*; Od. 3. 16. 2a, Sat, a. i. la, Epp. 
a. 2. 14. 

scilioet emp.'usizes the condition, the stubbomness of the Mf.* 
* AU thîs would happm supposing, you mark me, I were rich,* &c. 

arSium, ‘ Works of art *; Epp. i. 6. 17, 2. 1. 203. It goes some- 
what beyond VirgiPs use, ‘clipeum , . Didymaonis artes/ Aen. 5. 359, 
which is after such expressions as Soph. O. C. 472 Hparijpts . . àyZpàs 
€i»X«poî T^X*'*?* 

6. Farrhasius, a painter of Ephesus, a contemporery of Zeuxis, and 
therefore living about the time of the Peloponnesian war. Xenophon 
describes Socrate«î as paying a visit to his studio. Quintilian (12, 
10. 5) calls him * legumlatorem ’ in the art of painting, and Pliny (N. H. 
35. 36) praises him as the first who * symmetriam picturae dédit.* 

Soopas, of Paros, belongs to the 6rst half of the 4th century B. c., 
being an elder contemporary of Praxiteles, and with him at the head of 
the * later Attic school * of sculpture, which is distinguished from the 
earlier school, of which Phidias was the représentative. 

8. ponere, to * represent,* properly of sculpture ; to set up, to leave 
standing before you Cp. A. P. 36 ‘ Infelix operis summae, quia ponere 
totum Nesciet,* Od. 4. i. 20 ‘ponet marmoream/ Virg. E 3. 46, and 
the corrélative ‘stare,* Sat. 2. 3. 18^ ‘aeneus ut stes.* It is trans^ed 
to poetical représentation Juv. i. 155 ‘ Pone Tigellinum.* 

9 . haeo vis, either = * facultas,* sc. ‘dDnandi talia,* but it is hard to 
parallel the use, or = ‘ harum delicianira copia,* as * hederae vis,* 4. 11. 4. 

neo is the reading of V against the more common *non.* 

10. res , . animus, you are too rich to want such dainty présents, 
too simple in your tastes fo care for them. 

12. pretium dioere muneri, i. e. tell you how much it is worth. 
The construction as in Sat. 2. 3. 23 ‘Callidus huic signo ponebam milia 
centum,* Ter. Hecyra Prol. 41 ‘ si nunquam avare pretium statui arti 
meae.* The remainder of the Ode is occupied in setting its value on 
the gift, i. e. in setting forth the * deathless powers * that * to verse 
belong.* 

13 . notis publiois, inscriptions graven by order of the State. There 
seems to be an allusion to an act of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 31'), who had 
erected in his Forum statues of the grcat puerais of the Republic, 
with laudatory inscriptions. 

18 - 20 . The general meaning of these^ liaes is clear, thot^h the 

279 
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^literature which they hâve occasioned is a sufficient proof that their 
expression is somewhat confused. *No other record of great deeds» 
such as statues and inscriptions (which tnay be destroyed and ob- 
litcrated), not the great deeds themselves (which may be forgotten), can 
confer immortality of famé as poetry can/ The expression begins 
generally as if he were going to talk of ail great générais ; the second 
clause narrows it to Scipio Africanus Major. The chief difficulty lies 
in V. 17, Attempts hâve been made to explain that verse of the 
bùming of die camp of Syphax by the elder Scrpio, Liv. 30. 5, or the 
burning of the Carthaginian ships surrendered at the end of the Second 
Punie War, * quarum conspectum repente incendium [tradunt] tam 
lugubre fuisse Poenis quam si tum ipsa Carthago arderet/ Liv. 30. 43 ; 
and if Ennius hiraself had used such a phrase, we might hâve explained 
it in one of these<*ways as a natural exaggeralion ; but, after the actual 
event, the * burning of Caithage ’ in a Romands mouth can hardly mean 
anything but its burning by Scipio Africanus Minor at the end of the 
Third Punie War, in B. c. 146, seventeen years after the death of the 
elder Scipio, and five years after the death of his frieiid the poet Ennius, 
who in his Annales wrote a poetical account of the Second Punie War. 
We cannot accuse Horace of confusing the two Scipios, and (as Bentley 
points out) the critical contemporaries who heard and read his poems 
of tolerating the confusion, Nor are the conjectural emendations 
* impendia* (Cunningham), * stipendia* (Doring), ‘ In dispendia’ (Her- 
mann), likely or happy. Bentley condemns the line as a monkish inter- 
polation, on metrical as well as histoncal grounds, and it is the first and 
most obvions viclim of those who wish to reduce the Ode to conformity 
with Meineke’s canon ; see Index of Métrés, § 6. It remains to inter- 
pret the Unes as they stand, and the difficulties do not seem to be as 
great as they hâve been represented. If we wish (with Ritter) to make 
Africanus Major the subject of the whole comparison, then the burning 
of Carthage will be adduced, not as his act, but as the crown and com- 
pletion of his victories by one of his name, as something which might 
be supposed to revive and keep alive his famé. * Not marble monu- 
ments, not his great feats of arnis, not the completest posthumous 
^ success of his policy and hereditary transmission of his famé, win for 
him the glory that Ennius’ poetry wins for him.* The truth, however, 
is perhaps that Horace is (not confusing, but) consciously uniting the 
two Scipios. ‘ What throws most glory on the name of Africanus ? 
Zama and the destruction of Carthage, or Ennius’ poetry ? ’ ‘ Eius qui . . 
rediit,’ is merely a periphrasis for the name * Africanus,’ and Horace 
could hâve used it apparently of the younger Scipio, as he uses of him 
in Sat. 2. ï. 65 the periphrasis ‘qui Duxit ab oppressa meritum Car- 
thagine nomen.’ Cp the words which Cicero puis into the mouth of 
^80 
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Scipio Africanus Major as ad^lressed to his grandson, ' Hanc [Cartha- 
gincm] evertes, eritque cognomen id tibi per te partum quod habeS 
adhuc a nobis hereditarium,’ Somn. Scip. ii. In favour of this view 
is the fact already pointed out, that the sentiment is really general, 
*famous deeds’^are specialised, after Horace’s manner, into *the deeds 
of the two Scipios,’ and poetry is specialised into the poetry of (or such 
as that of) Ennins • but we may remcmber that Scipio’s exploits were 
only the last in the long séries of glories which formed the subject of 
Ennius’ poem. That it stopped short of Africanus Minor is p fact that 
Horace m^ght ignore. 

16 . fugae . . minae. The flight of Hannibal from Italy, and the 
return on his own head, by Scipio's invasion of Africa, of the threats he 
had offcred lo Rome by his invasion of Italy. 

17 . impiae ; 4. 4. 46 ^ impio Poenonim tumiiltu.’ * 

20 . Calabrae Piérides, fiom Rudiae, a village of South Calabria, 
the birthplace of Ennius. 

21. chartae sileant ; cp. 4. 9. 31. 

22 foll. Instances from mythology of the immortalising power of 
poetry — Romuhis, Aeacus, Hercules, the Tyndaridae, Bacchiis. 

Illae Mavortisque puer, i. e. despite his royal and divine 
ancestry. 

23 . taciturnitas invida; cp. 4. 9. 33 Mividas Obliviones.^ Verses 
are quoted from Ennins in honour of Romulus ; but the thought is not^ 
limitcd to any particiilar poem. ‘ Rome itself,’ with ail its greatness 
and history, would not tell us who Romulus was unless poetry kept the 
legend alive.’ 

26 . virtus et favor, generally taken of the poePs power and good 
will ; but it is perhaps better to take them of Aeacus : ‘ His virtue and 
his popularity, and the poct’s tongue.* ‘ Et . . et' will imply that the 
last condition is at least as necessary as the other two ; its position and 
its reinforcement by the epithei * potentium,* * who can do so if they 
will,’ give it pre-eminent importance. Aeacus’ merits, like Romulus 
birth, only heighten our sense of the poet’s power, in that witbout it 
even they would hâve been powerless. 

27 . insulis, the local abl. ; ‘ divitibus,’ Epod. 16. 42 ; bKfiiaii , 

(lanApajp p^crois, 

28 . He gathers the moral of the preceding instances. The Muse 
does not only protect her favourites from death, she also confers on 
them a place in heaven. The illustrations are the same as in 3, 3. 9-16 ; 
for the meaning, such as it is, of the doctrine, ^see there in note on 
v. 12. 

29 . sic, by the power of poetry, 

aSs 
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SO. optatia» he has attained his wishes. /Enisus arces attigit 
igneas.* 

31 . Cp. î. 3. a, lAi. 37. 

33 . Thia line has been saspected on account of its similarity to 3. 25. 
ao *Cingentem viridi tempora pampino'; but ‘Libef»; (as Orelli re- 
marks) would stand badly with no qualifying clause. It means * as a 
god/ * in the insignia by which we always recognise him.* 

« 

ODE IX. 

‘ Do mi despise the office of the lyric poet^ Loîlius, Pindar^s poems 
live, unextinguished by Homers greaier name ; and so do those of 
SimonideSy Alcaeus, Stesichorus, Anacréon^ Sappho, Before Ilomer 
sangy many a Helen loved, tnany a Troy was hesieged^ many a Hector 
or Deiphobus fotighi and died for wife and children Why are ihey 
unwept^ unknown ? Because they had no inspired chronicler ; and y wken 
once forgotten, what good is left of tiieir heroism ? It shaîl not be so 
with yoUy LolliuSy if 1 can hetp it, You hâve the mind of a statesman 
’-^clear sighted, well balanced, proof against avarice^ ruîer of ail thirtgs, 
because it rules itself Such is the one wise and happy many who ts 
independent of circumstancesy who can use prosperity welly and mt 
shrink front poverty or death in a good cause,' 

Lollius M. Lollius M, F.* His cognomen is unknown ; see on 
Epp. I. 2. i) had been consul B. c. 21 (Epp. i. 20. 28). For his tempo- 
rary defeat by the Sygambri in B. c. 16 see Introcl. to this Book. His 
character stands very low with other writers. Pliny, N. H. 9. 35. 58, 
and Vell. Paterc. 2. 9, accuse him specially of avance and venality. 
This is in strange contradiction to Horace’s panegyric, in which such 
stress is laid on his freedom from these particular vices. The public 
voice can bardly, at the time Horace wrote, hâve endorsed the accusa- 
tions, or the boldness of meeting Lollius* calumniators on their own 
ground would hâve raised ridicule rather lhan sympathy. Something 
no doubt must be deducted from Velleius’ lestimony on the score of his 
partiality to Tibcrius, whose enmity Lollius had specially incurred 
(Suet. Tib. 12, 13) ; and Pliny would very likely hâve followed Velleius. 
But Lollitts, notwithstanding the failure of his German campaign, con- 
tinued in the intimacy and confidence of Augustus, as is shown by the 
fact thnt he was sent by him to the East as the companion and adviser 
of his grandson Gains Caesar in B. c. 2, The issue of Lollius* campaign 
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on the Rhine had not been unsuccessfnl ; and it is likely enongh that 
Horace wonld rush to the rescue of a friend of his^own and o£ tbè 
emperor’s, against whom, in the moment of what may hâve seemed e 
single and nndeserved failure, the world had begun to breathe graver 
charges, possibiy such as were subsequently shown to be true, but such 
as his friends in Rome could still discrédit. 

Line 1. ne forte cr3das, not a direct prohibition, in which sense Horace 
wculd rather say ‘ne credideris' (see on i. 33. i), but as in Epp. i. i. 
13 \c ne forte roges quo me duce quo lare tuter: Nullius addictus 
iurâre in verba magistri Quo me cunque rapit tempestas deferor hospes * ; 
cp. Sat. 2. 1. 80), givingthene^^ative purpose of the following statement. 
‘To prevent }our fancying, as perhaps you might, that my poelry will 
die, let me reinind you of the famé of other lyric poets.' The preamble 
serves to connect the discourse on lyric poetry with the stanzas about 
Lollius personally. * Lest you should undervalue an Ode from me, I will 
pioceed “ pretium dicere muneri 

2 . longe sonantem; 3. 30. 10 ‘qua violens obstrepit Aufidus,* 4. 14/ 
25 foll., Sat. I. I. 58. ‘ ^ 

â. non ante volgatas per artes : the plural, of the rules of an art. 

‘ Volgatas,’ ratlier ‘ known to the world,’ in ils products, than ‘ divulged ’ 
as secrets to a spécial artist ; but there is intended to be a certain mystical 
air about the words, a suggestion of tlie metaphorof 3, i. 2, 3 ‘carmina 
non piius Audita musarum sacerdos,’ &c. The words qualify the whole 
clause ‘ quae natus ad Aufidura . . verba loquor,’ &c., ‘ verba socianda 
chordis ’ being merely a periphrasis lor lyrical poelry, and there being 
the usual antithesis between his birth-place and his daim. It'is Latin 
lyric poetry which he professes to hâve invented, or popularized, as he 
puts it, when he is speaking more responsibly in Epp. i. 19 ‘Ostendi 
Latio . . volgavi.* 

6. Maeonius ; i. 6. a, the adjectival form of ‘ Maeonides.’ Tradition 
was divided on the question whether Homer was so called as literally a 
son of Maeon, or only as a Lydian. 

6. latent, are hidden from sight, forgotten. 

7. Ceae; 2. i. 38, the Muse of Simonides. 

Alcaei minaoes, the poems in which he attacked Myrsilus and 
other tyrants of Mitylene. ‘ Pugnas et exactos tyrannos,’ 2. 13. 30--32. 

8. Stesiohori graves Oamenae. To ns who do not possess his 
poems, the epîthet is best interpreted by Quintil 10. i. 62 ‘ Stesic^orum 
qtiam sit ingenio validas materiae quoque ostenderunt, maxima bejla et 
darissimos canentem duces et epici carminis onera îyra sustinentem, 
Reddit enim personis in agendo simul loquendoque debitam dignitatem.’ 
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as watfuvt of light and playful poetry. It contra&ts with 
dignity of Stesichorus and the passion of Sappho, see on i. 3a. a. 

11* eommissi, conüded as secrets. Sat. a. i. 30 'Ille velut fidis 
arcaaa sodalibns oUm Credebat libris.’ * She told her secret to the lute. 
And yet its chords with passion thrill/ Conington. 

12. Aeoliae ; 2. 13. 24. 

18 foll. Horace passes from the defence of lyric poetry as contrasted 
with epic, to the power of verse generally. He employs a variety of 
forms to express the central* thought, viz. that tlie, persons and deeds 
which are Homer’s theme, had iheir counterparts in the âge before him, 
as worthy of record as they, yet which ail perished as though they had 
never been. ‘Non sola/ ‘pritnusve/ ‘non semel,* ‘non soins/ ‘non 
primus.* Then the saine thought is stated afhrmatively in v. 25. 

13-16. The construction is ‘ non sola arsit crines, mirata et aiirum 
cultusqiie et comités/ ‘ que * coupling the things more closely connected, 
‘ et . . et ’ those which are more distinct, * his dress and his suite.* 

14. orines ; i. 15. 14. 

16. liaoaena. The epithet recalls the whole story of the Trojan 
war. It would not hâve been in place a stanza later; but here the 
complété identification, as though he had said ‘ Jlomer’s Helen/ helps 
the transition. 

17. Teucer ; i. 15. 24, Hom. II. 13. 313 6 s àpicrros *Axo.iwv ro^oavvr}, 
Cydonio, Cretan, a perpétuai epithet, i. 15. 17 ‘calami spicuia 

Cnosii,’ Virg. E. 10. 59 ‘ torquere Cydonia cornu Spicuia.’ Cydon or 
Cydonia was an important city of Crete; Herod. 3. 44, Thuc. 2. 35. 

18. non semel llios, not referring, as Ritier and others hâve taken 
it, to any legend of two sieges of Troy, but ineaning ‘ the siégé of Troy 
was not unprecedented.’ ‘ A Troy,’ a city as great as Troy, has often 
stood as long a siege. 

21. He passes from the gallantry of attack to that of defence ; from 
Grecian heroes to Trojs^n. 

26. illacrimabiles, ‘ where none can weep for them.’ The adjective 
is nsed actively in 2. 14. 6. 

27. nrgentur nocte, as of a tomb lying heavy on them ; 1. 24. 5. 

28. sacrQÿ' he is the favonrite of Apollo, of Bacchus, of Mercury, the 
‘ Musarum,jsacerdos/ who can confer immortality by his poetry ; ‘sacrare 
plectn||ijk.i. 26. Il, ‘Caelo Musa beat,’ 4. 8. 29. 

29 foll. He sums up the moral of the preceding stanzas, and applies 
it to the spécial case of Lollius. ‘ The pre-Homeric heroes are dead and 
forgotten, and, being forgotten, what différence does it make whether 
they were heroes or cowards ? We will not allow such a mistake to 
occnr again now.’ In the words paullum aepultae, &c., both the par* 
Hciples really belong equally to both substantives. * If you hide them 
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(î* e. do not give them famé Ifiroagli poetTy), valour differs little from 
cowardice, so soon as they are both in the grave.' The appropriation of 
a participle to each substantive is only a poetical artifiçe to oMain poim; 
and preciseness in Sound. We gain from it the additioiial suggestion of 
the équivalence Sf the two conditions. * Ail colours are aUke in the dark’ ; 
* buried in oblivion, buried in the grave, there is little différence in the 
conditions, ev^n î^^he thîngs in question are as far apart as valour and, 
cowardice.^ On Horace’s practice of dividing between two subjects' 
qualitics which are mêant to be attributed t^) both, see on 2. 10. 6, 2. z 1. 1, 
2. 15. 18, 20, 3. 4. 18, Epod. 5. 37. Bentley, missing this explanation, 
finds great difficulty in the text, complaining that * sepultae ' is super- 
duous. *** Forgotten virtue differs little from baseness,** but if you sub- 
stitute '‘buried baseness,” the point of the companson is gone.' He 
ingeniously proposed to remedy it by reading ' inertia,* ablative, * Virtue, 
if concealed by [the poet's] lemissness, is as Ihough it were buried.* 
inertiae, ‘ cowardice * ; see on 3. 5. 36. 

31 . silebo ; cp. 4. 8. i. Some good MSS. read 'sileri.* There is a 
similar variancesbetwe^ n ' perire * and ' perihit * in v. 52.^#.; ^ ^ 

88. impuxie, without an effort to rcsist it. 
carpere is not inappropriate, as describing the action of ' obliviones,* 

‘ wearing away,’ ' obliterating feature after feature * ; but it is intended 
specially torecall the ‘tooth* of envy. Od. 4. 3. 16, Epod. 6. 15, Epp. 
I. 18. 82, Cic. pro Balb. 26 'maledico dente carpere.* 

lividas obliviones ; cp. * taciturnitas invida,* 4. 8. 23, but it împlies 
here that if Lollius is forgotten, it will be the resuit of envious de- 
traction. 

84 foll On the general relation of the temainder of the Ode to Lollius* 
historical châracter see Introd. 

35 . rerum prudens. This and the following verse seem to imply 
'the qualities of a commander,* and to hâve spécial though délicate 
reference to Lollius* military disaster. ‘ Foresight, and a mind not to be 
thrown off its balance either by success or temporary failure.* 

87 . ‘Quick to punish grced and wrong in others, and proof itself 
against the universal temptation.* 

abstinens pecuniae, the Greek relative genitive for the Latin 
ablative, as ‘sceleris purus,* i. 22. i. 

39. oonsul non unius anni. Cp. 3. 2. 17 foll. ‘ Virtus- «ipulsae 
nescia sordidae Intaminatis fulget honoribus, Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aurae * ; see note theie. It is, in a Roman metaphor, 
the Stoic Paradox that the wise man is always a king, and it has fhe 
more point that Lollius has actually been consul ‘ not that one year 
only, but always.* There is no difficulty, so far, in the substantives,* 

' vindex,* 'consul,* as applied to ‘animus,* and not tothe man himselfî*^ 
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more than in the passage jnst qnoted, where ' virtue/** the virtuons 
is said to be aîways consul. Bentley bas collected a number of 
simiiar instances from ail Latinity ; ‘ animus lucis contemptor/ Virg. Aen. 
9. 205, * animus liberator/ *camifex/ * proscriptor,* &c. Cp. Sat. i. 
4. 18 * animi . . raro ac perpauca loquentis.’ But the* expression be- 
comes harsh and embarrassed when the mind is said to be a * consul of 
more than one year,* by virtue of its behaviour as a judge, Ritter thinks 
that this waa softened by a consciousness in the pôet and his readers of 
the current etymology of * consul * as = ‘qui bene consnlit/ Varr. L.L. 5, 80. 
At any rate the harshness is softened by the distance of the words from 
‘ animus.’ With ‘ consul ’ we take up the notion of Lollius, himself the 
ex-consul, and cease to feel that we are speaking of his mind, not of him, 

40 - 44 . sed quoties . . arma. ‘ Sed quoties ’ answering to ‘non unius 
anni,* ‘consul, not of one year, but in perpetuity, so often as,’ &c., 

‘ quoties ’ being understood before the second and third clauses^ Orelli 
compares 3. 24. 40 foll. where ‘si,’ and 4. 8. 31 foll. where ‘sic,* are 
similarly omitted. Of the Scholiasts Porph. alone takes the stanza in a 
different way, making ‘ explicuit . . victor ’ the apodosis to ‘ quoties 
index . . praetulit . . reiecit.’ ‘ So often as on the judgment-seat it resists 
the temptations of cxpediency and bribery, it is a conqtieror as much as 
if it were scattering foemen in real battle.’ The construction is not any 
casier, and the flow of the Unes is less easy, than if ‘ sed quoties ’ gave 
at once the full antithesis to ‘ non unius anni,’ and started us on a fresh 
thoüght ; but Porph. seems to be followed, among recent editors,4f we 
may judge from their punctuation, by Relier and Mr. Munro. The 
question is partly mixcd up with the further doubt as to the reference of 
the whole stanza. Porph.’s construction is only admissible W the view 
(which Orelli supports) that it refers entirely to Lollius’ civil life, his 
conduct as a ‘index selectus’ (Sat. i. 4. 123), the last two’ Unes being 
metaphorical. It must be allowed, hoWever, that under the circumstances 
of Lollius, and seeing how lighlly his military exploits would in that case 
be passed over, it would be a somewhat double-edged compliment to 
speak of him as ‘ a great conqueror,’ with the tacit addition of ‘ meta- 
phorically and in a moral sense.’ 

44 . expUouit, much like ‘expedivit,* *has carried safely through.* 
Livy has ‘explicare fugam,’ i. 30. 

46 to end. A picture of the idéal ‘ wise man ’ ; cp. 2. 2. 17. Horace 
at once hoids it eut for Lollius* own contemplation, and suggests to his 
calumniators that such had been Lollius’ real bearing in his province* 
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OBU X. 

* The day will corne, Ligürinus, when your youthful good looks wiîî 
pass away, (tndyoü will repent that you ever gave yourself such airs on 
ihe strength o/iku, 

Métré — Second Asclcpiad, 

Line 2 . Jpluina, ‘ down,’ of the first beard. No other instance of the 
use is quoted. Dacier imders' :»o(î it as = *penna/ ‘when your youthful 
pride shall take to itself wings.* Bentley wished to read * bruma.* 

supôrbiae is the dative with * veniet,’ and probably, as the colloca- 
tion shows, aîso with / inspcrata,* * shall corne to thy pride, though it 
dreams not of il/ <. 4*-^, 

3 . deoiderint, i. e. shall hâve beeii eut, the sign of manhood. 

Ode XI. 

< My wine is ready, and we arc ail astir preparing the feast ; for it is 
the Ides of April, Maecenas' birihday. Corne, then, Phyllis, and keep 
it with me ; never mind Telephus» What are such ambitions loves to 
you l Corne, ihou last of my fiâmes {it shall be so, I swear), corne, and 
let us sing together' 

Compare 3. 28, where he invites Lyde to spend the Neptunalia with 
him. The point of this Ode seems to lie, not in the invitation to 
Phyllis, which is only an incident of the holiday-keeping, but in the 
occasion, Maecenas* birthday. 

-Whether the Ode was wriiten at the time of the leading Odes of the ^ 
Book is perhaps more than we can say ; but it characterizes fitly the 
relations of the poet, and his early patron at that time. 

See Introd. to the Book, pp. 103, 106. 

Line 1 . Alban ranked among the better Italian wines j Sat. 2. 8. 16. 

It was a strong wine that bore a good deal dîceeping. 

3. apium; 1. 36. 16, 2. 7. 24. For the dative of the gerundive see 
Madv. § 415. " 
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4 . vis, a ‘quantity*; so in prose Cic. Tusc. 5. 3a 'magna vis anri 
argentique/ * 

oxines religata means 'with her hair bonnd in a knot’ (i. 5. ii, 
2. n. 23) ; so that 'qua* must be constructed with ‘fulges,’ or rather, 
we must understand from ' crines religata iulges ’ thaï the hair was to 
be garlanded as well as tied in a knot. 

fùlges, either the future of the archaic form ' fulgo-is/ Virg. Aen. 6. 
827 ‘ quem«iulgere cernis/ or the présent of the more common verb, 
meaning * with which you alWays look so well/ 

6. ridet, said of anything pleasant and cheerful, to whatever sense it 
appeals. Catull. 64. 284, of a pleasant scent, ' Qiieis permulsa domus 
iucundo risit odore * ; Ov. Met. 15. 204, of bright colours, ‘ florumque 
coloribus almus Risit ager’ ; Lucr. 5. 1003, of sparkling water, ‘ riden- 
tibus undis.’ 

ara, a temporary altar of turf ; 3. 8. 3. 

7. verbenis; see on i. 19. 13. \ » 

8. spargi^, the only instance in the Odes of this archaic form of 

the infin. ♦ < / / . 

9 . cuncta manus, the slaves at the Sabine farm. 

10. puellae, it is noticed that the word is not elsewhcre used as« 

' ancillae,’ slave-girls. 

11. trépidant, as though, for ail lheir speed, they could not whirl 
the smoke up the chimney fast enough. Cp. ‘ obliquo laborat Lympha 
fugax trepidare rivo/ 2. 3. ii. 

12. vertioe, ablative of the manner, ' in a whirling column.* It is 
otherwise understood as a local ablative, either *=* in vejtice suo,* Ritter, 
of smoke ‘ on the top ^ of a spiral flame, or ~ ‘ in vertice aedium.* The 
genitive in this latter case could hardly be omitted. * ^ 

18 . ut noria, the purpose of the forthcoming statemént ; 'see on 
4. 9. I. 

tamen, ' so much your eyes will tell you ; still, as you may not 
know what the cause of ail the préparations is.’ 

16 . Veneris marinae ; 3. 26. 5, and cp. 1.4. 5. Venus was asso- 
ciated with the spiing (‘Il Ver et Venus’), and especially with the 
month of April (see Ov. Fast. 4, especially vv. 14, 60, 61, 85 foll.), the 
name of which was often wrongly derived from à<pp 65 y ouppoBiTjj. 

16 . findit, With référencé to the etymology of *Idus,’ 'the division’ 
of the month. , 

18 . ex hao luoe, reckons from this day the years as they are added 
to his taie ; counts them by this day ; begins a new year on this day. 

21 . Telephum; see on 1. 13. i, 3. 19, Introd. 

22. non tuae sortis, ' not of your condition,’ ' in a different rank from 
you’ j it qualifies 'iuvenem,* not ' puella,’ which has its own adjectives. 
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‘He is out of your spher^ aud he has foimd a love that suits hi» 
tastes/ 

26 . There i$ a half-comic irony in the array of mythological instances 

of the folly of misplaced ambition. Cp. Od. i. i6, 2. 4, Epod. 3, The 
practical moral <îl:awn is the same as that drawn by the Chorus from 
lo’s sufTerings, Aesch. Pr. V. 890 rb /njStvffou Ha$* iavràv àfnonvfi 
fiaxp^, ^ ci /j, 

27. grav^tus *a * in Jignatus/ * ill-brooking.* 

84 . oondisce, Mearn a song/ to sing when you corne; or, more 
probably, a^ though she were already présent, * let me teach you.* ' 

^ <44^(4^!*$ ' 'I t i / A /- ■Z^'* 

Ode XII. 

‘ JVinter is pas . , and Spring reigns again, The iu is gonCy the 
swallow buiîdSy ^hephet'ds sing their songs in the open air. Corne, thcny 
Vergilitis^ attd inaugur. te the thirsty season with a cash of the best wine 
/ can get you. But you shall not corne empty handed ; you bring the 
oint ment if J find the wine. Above ail, corne wtth a mind void of care, 
and prepared for free enjoyment' 

The chief interest of the Ode centres in the question to whom it was 
addressed. Is it a playful letter actually sent by Horace on some 
occasion to the great poet, and published six years after his death, not 
so much for its intrinsic raerits as for its réminiscences of their friend- 
ship ? On this theory (and it is held by DilK. and was held by Bentley), 
we may expect to find allusions in it which are now unintelligible, 
though Jhey would probably be well understood by Maecenas and the 
many survivors of the literary circle in which Virgil and Horace met. 
Dôring, who also takes this view, points out that the images of the first 
three stanzas hâve a spécial appropriateness as addressed to a poet, and 
the poet of the Bucolics and Georgics. The chief difïiculties in the way 
of the theory, apart from the absence of any tradition pn the subject (for 
the Scholiasts ail imagine some other Vergilius to be intended), lie in 
expressions of v. 15 ‘ iuvenum nobilium cliens,* and v. 25 ‘studium lucri/ 
Of course these* can be disposed of as covering meanings to which we 
hâve lost the key ; but it is rather hard to imagine any possible meanings. 
^Fone moras et studium lucri,* is exactly the style in which Horace 
would address one of his ordinary friends en^ged in the common 
pursuits of the day; but what can it mean addressed to Virgil? We 
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jreallj sefer it to the proposed excbange of wine for nard, and take 
it to mean, * Don't haggle about the bargain.’ ' Invenum nobilium 
cüona/ again, i$ natural enough and complimentary enough, when some 
spedial Muvenes nobiles/ as Dmsus and Tiberius, ,are in Horaco’s 
poétic^l favour, when the fact of the liependency is noterions, and the 
point is the nobility, in the best sense, of the patrons ; but at what period 
of Virgil’a life could it hâve sounded like a compliment ? Macleane is 
content with the Scholiast*s‘Buggestion that Augûstus and Maecenas are 
the ‘luvenes * ; but he can scarcely hâve really thought that . the 
possibility of such an expression was proved by Horace's calling 
Augustus Muvenis* in i. 2. 41. There is, perhaps, a small indication 
jthat the Ode was written near the same time as the last, in the parallel 
expressions ‘Ut tamen noris <|lëbns advoceris Gaudiis/ ii. 13, ‘ Ad quae 
si properas gaudia,’ 12. 21. The use of ‘ gaudia * is sufficiently unusual 
to be noticeable, and to occur to a writer’s mind a second time, but less 
likely to hâve bcen repeated at a distance of time. The Senoliasts and 
inscriptions of MSS. call Vergilius 'unguentarius,^ ‘mercator/ ‘nego> 
tiator,* ‘medicus Neronum.’ AU look as if they were inferences more 
or less clumsy from words of the Ode itself ; but the general impression, 
in spite of the temptation to identify him with the only well-known 
Vergilius, that he was a different and later person, is of some value. 

The substance of the Ode is very parallel to one of Catullus (i 3), in 
which he bids Fabullus corne to supper, and bring with him ail thé 
materials save the unguent, which he will supply himself, and which he 
promises shall be so delicious that Fabullus will wish that he were ail 
nose. 

Métro — F&urth Asclepîad. * 

Line 1 . veris comités, the north winds, as appears from the epithet 
‘Thraciae,* the désignation of the Greek poets for the wind, which 
to them really blew from Thrace ; dirô ^rpv^iovor, Aesch. Agam. 192. 
Columella (ii. a. 21) speaks of the north winds as blowing generally 
for a month from Feb. ao, and as bearing the name of ‘ Omithiae,* * tum 
et hirundo venit.’ Cp. v. 5. , 

tempérant, *calm * the sea, after,its winter disturbance. * 

6. Infeliz avis. It is difficult to say whether the swallow (Epp, i. 
7, t3 ‘Cum Zephyris . . et hirundine prima*) or the nîghtingale {^pos 
kyyêXùt Sapph. Fr. 42) is meant. The legend ia told 

in varions ways, some poets making Proene the mother of Ity!^, and 
some Philomela; see Coningtop, Virg. £. 6. 78, As Ovid tells it at 
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îength (Met. 6. 4^4 foll.),,J>roaie was the daiigbter of Pandion, krag of 
Athens ('Cewopiae domos,’ v. 6), and married to Teieus, a Thracian 
prince. Tq avcnge her sister Phiîomela, whom he had outiaged, shè 
served up to her husband the flesh of their child Itys, and when he 
would hâve taken vengeance on her, the sisters weie changcd, one into 
a swallow, the other into a nightingale, Tereus himself into a hodpoe. 

7 . male, vith Ita,* ‘cruelly/ ‘ unnaturally/ 
barbares regum. The plural genenilizes, an act of lust such as 
barbarian princes used to commit ; the poetical transference of the 
cpithet fiom ‘regum* to ‘libidines,* does not separate it from the 
princes, but connects it more closely with their acts. They were true 
barbarians : their acts were th se of barbaiians. 

11 . deum, Pan. 

nigri, covered with black woods ; %ûgris Erymanthi silvis,’ 21. 
Erymanthus is one of the ‘hills of Arcadia*; others are Lycaeus, i, 
17. 2, Maenalus, Virg. E. 8. 22. 

14 . pressum Oalibus; i. 20, 9, i. 31. 9. 
ducere; i. 17. 22. 

16 . iuvenum nobüium cliens ; see Introd. < 

17. nardi parvus onyx. ‘Onyx* is properly a kind of marble or 
alabaster, so named from its resemblance in colour to the human nail ; 
tben a cup or box, first, of this material ; lastly, it would seem, of any 
material. See Prop. 4. 10, 23 ‘murreus onyx’ ; ‘unguenta optime ser- 
vantur in alabastris,* Plin. N. H. 13. 3; cp. the àKà^affrpov pipov 
vépSov mcriiajs of St, Mark 14. 3. DilP., who explains ‘ studium lucri ’ 
in V. 35 of the bargain between the wine and the nard, quotes the 
story in the Gospels, as showing the costliness of the nard (‘ 300 de- 
narii**= between fy and ^10), for which he also refers to Pliny 12. a6, 
13. 3 , 16. 59. 

18 . Sulpiciis horreis. ‘ Horrea * were * store-houses ’ of any kind ; 
see on 3. 28. 7. Here the reference is either to vaults where wine was 
to be bought, or, less likely, to the store-houses in which, in later times, 
we hear of persons keeping their property of varions kinds for which 
they had not room at home. The name ‘ Sulpiciis * would refer to the 
original erector of the buildings, or possibly, as OrelU thinks, to the 
possessor, the produce of whose farm and vineyard was disposed of in 
this way. OrelU quotes an inscription which makes mention of some 
‘ horrea Galbana,* which would probably be the same as the ' Sulpicia,* 
since ‘ Galba * was a cognomen of the gens Sulpicia ; and Porph. asserts 
that the name * Galbae horrea * belonged in his time to a certain store 
of wine and oil» &c. The form ‘Sulpiciis’ as Orclli points ont, 
regular. Cp. ‘ Comeliae, Iuliae, leges * ; * Lidnia atria,* Cic. pro Qulhct, 
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19 , donâre largua; Append. â, § î. - 
amara ouprum, as * vanîs reram/ SaC a. a. 25, ' abdita reram/ 
A. P. 49. fj W 

21. gaudia ; 4. II. 13. ^ ^ 

22. meroe, i, e. the nard. (Wa ' \ ^ 

23. im2nu]iexii«dffi;/4i8oXoi'; in Ter. Phorm. a. 2. 25 ^Ten’ as3nn« 
bolum venire ! ’ * without bringing your share.’ 

24. plenla, as 2. 12. 24 ‘PJenas Arabum domos/ 

25. vemm seems to draw attention to the last and most urgent 
fequea^. , 

stuaiiiih lucrî ; see Introd. 

26. nigrorum, of the fires of the funeral pile, as Virg. Aen. lî. 186 
* ignés atri.’ 

28. inlooo, h xcup^; Epp. i. 7. 57 ‘properare loco et cessare,’ the 
fitting time. 


ODE XIII. 

* The gods hâve heard my prayers^ Lyce, I hâve my revenge. You 
are turning into an old womatty yet would fain hide it, and drink and 
play and love as ever. Love tums away from your wrinkles ; nor will 
purple gauzes and jetoellery bring back your youth. Where ù the 
beauty that I remembery the charms which mode you second only to 
Cinara ? — CinarUy who died in her prime ^ while you live on for ever y for 
young men to moralize on and laugh at.^ 

The Ode is a sequel to 3. to, in which he complained of Lyce*s high 
airs, and wamed her not to try her lover's patience too long. 

Métré — Fifth Asclepiad, 

P Jf‘ % . }l. 

Line 2., ^ aniui . . tis forznosa. There can hardly but geoi play 
on the aptind of the two antithetical words * fis,* * , 

8. exoud>at iu genis, * keeps vigil on her beautiful cheeks.’ Probably 
a réminiscence of Soph. Ant. 782 "E/nv; àviteart fs&xav te h ftaKcucdîs 
irapficus yféridos ivyvxevm : the metaphor there is sustained. 

9. importonue, 'rudely,* * ruthlessly,’ very like * improbus’ in its 
uses, 

aridgi queroua, the metaphor is suggested in * virentis Chiae ’ ; cp. 1 . 
25., 19.^ The oak is chosen as a long-lived tree. 

IQ. et» as DilP. points ont, has a consecutive force, and shows the 
application of the metaphor, * an4 so ’ ; cp. z. 3. 8, 2. 2. zo. 
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te . . te. ‘ Te * in bo^ cases bas to do double dutyi as the object 
both of * refugit * and of ^ tlipant.* 

12 . capitie nivea. Qttintil. 8. 6. 17 gives this as an instance of 9,, 
barsh metapbor : * dura id est a longinqua similitudine ducta translatio.* 
He is speaking oratory rather than poetry, and the metaphor bas a 
spécial appropriateness here, as giving another image of winter ; but, as 
Macleane observe * ’t is sufbciently obvions to be current in ail languages. 

18 . Coae pttïpurae; Su.t. i. 2. 102^ see Paley'snote on Prop. i. 
2.2. A much-valuea silk, of li^t gauzy têxture, from the looms of Cos, 
cne of tb.i Sporades just S. W. of Halicamassus. It is now called 
Stanchio, a corruption, it is said, of Is ràv Kw, as Stamboul Is ràv 
v 6 \tv, 

iL cari, 'precious,* 'cosJy*; Ov. A. A. 3. 129 ‘Vos quoque non 
caris aures onerate lapillis.’ This iS the reading of V and Acr., who 
interprets ‘ gemmarum pretiis.* Some good MSS. hâve ‘ clari.’ 

15 . notis eonj^ia fastis incluait. The words convey a double 
notion : the years which are gone are stored safely where they cannot be 
got back again, and wnere ail can read the record of their number. 
fastis, the calendar. ‘ 

18 . illius, illius, of the Lyce I remember. Cp. the use of ‘ Liguri- 
num* in 4. 10. 5. '(• < / 

20. surpuerat, a colloquial syncopated form of * surripuerat * : cp. 

Sat. 2. 3. 283, ‘surpitc ’ ; and see on Od. i. 36. 8. X 4^^ i , 

21 . ‘ Who reigned in Cinara’s stead, a fair, fair face, queen of sweet < 
arts,* Conington. ‘ Félix *asftd/fat/>a, ‘ quam ut divam ac dominam siis- 
piciebam.* For Cinara see Appendix I. *Post Cinaram’ may only 
mean ‘after,* in order of precedence, as ‘ post Chloen,* 3. 9. 6. Bentley 
was the first to take ‘ nota aitium gratarum ’ together, on the analogy 
of ‘notus in fratres animi paterni,* 2. 2. 6, ‘et’ being=s‘etiam.* It 
must be allowed that the, particle is hardly needed. If we sepaiate 
‘ nota * from ‘ artium,* it must be taken more closely with ‘ felix post 
Cinaram ’ ; they will combine the ' Persarum rege beatior * and ‘ Romana 
clariot Hia * of 3. 9. 4, 8. In any'case ‘ felix * agre« with îquae,’ sc. 
*Lyce,' not with ‘faciès,* which is only substituted for it 4 i^>^he last 
clause. Cp. Epod. 5. 73 * Vare . . O multa fle^urum caput * with ‘ artium 
faciès * ; if it be so taken, cp. 4. 1. 15 ‘centum puer artium.* The ‘ ptes ’ 
are well explained by the Comm. Cruq. : ‘ artium gratarum faciès dlcitur / 
quae oculis, nutu superciliorum, eervicis volubilitate, capitis gratis, 
totius denique corporis motu placet.’ 

24 . parem, ‘ to rqiatch the years * of the crow ; * annosa comix,* 

3. 17 - 13 - ^ 

26 . fervidi, their hearts still waxm with youth and passion, to» 
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hei^ten ifae contiust of the leold» buTnt^aut torch, that ^can no longef 
kindle love. 

28» dilapsam. Tbis seisms to bave been tbe reading of Acron, 
tbobgb tbe MS. anthority is ratber in favour of * delapsam ' ; the con« 
fnsion is very common. As Bentley points ont, tbe dfîfference of the 
image is between a torcb bnmt to a heap of ngly ashes (* con* 

snmpta in cinerem,’ Acr.), and #f Imc * tumbled in tbe ashes ’ ; — what 
ashes it is i^ot quite clear. 

« 

odb 3av. 

^ *ff<nv can senate and people worthiîy konour thy viriues, Augustus^ 
and transmit tkeir metncry to ail time ? 7 'he triumphs of the Nero 
brothers, of Drusus ûver the Vimkîiciy the Genauni and Breuni^ of 
Tiherius over the Raeti^ are ail ohving to thy auspices. How terrible 
was Tiherius in the pursuit ; as the south wind on the waters^pr as the 
river Attfidus when it pour s dn a torrent from the hills down on the 
plain. Thif^e tuere the ^an and provision of the campaign^ thine Us 
divinely-ordered successif for 4he victory came on a day already note- 
worthy for thy happy fortune—just fifteen years after the capture of 
Alexandria. Thy reign has been a sériés of triumphs, and novo ail the 
World is at thy feet* 

For some account of Tiherius' campaign in B. c. 15 see Introd. to 
the Book. 

Line 1. patmm . . Quiritium. Horace ana1}’ses and gives a poetical 
form to the common formula for the authority by whicb sucb titles or 
Honours" would be conferred, S. P. Q. R. ‘ , 

2. plenis«^iustis/ ‘adéquate.* No heaping upon bim of offices 
and honorary titles will be sufficient for bis merits. The force of the' 
adjective must overflow on the other danses, as tbe general tbought is, 

* how can we adequately honour you now, or secure you the.immortality 
4 of honour which you deserve ’ ? A genitive of the object with ‘ munus * 
is not common ; but cp, Ita8. 3 ‘pulveris exigui munera.^ 

4. titnlos, insciiptious on monuments and public buildings ; 4. 8. 1 3. 

memorea faatoa ; 3. 17. 4. , » U 

5. ætemet, an archaic word, found in a fragment^ of Varro. 
atia—^over tbe wbolèspace in which.* Ov. Met. 1. 341 * qua terra 

patet fera régnât Erînnys,* Virg. Aen. 7. 99 ‘ nepotes Onmia sub pedibns* , 
qua Sol utmmque recurrens Aspicit Oceanum vertique regique vide* 
bunt.* 
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Ixabitabiles oras» a translation of ij igmwftivij, 

6. maxime prinoipum," not as though' * prindeps ’ had yet beçotfte 

a general title for a mler in any tiœe or people, as we might.say 
‘greatcst of princes/ but only a hyperbolical form of * maxime princeps? 
It is himself andahis own ofbce that îs generalized : Horace cannot con- 
ceive a greater than him in his own ^aracter. For the title * princeps * 
see on I. a. jo. ‘ Jh,., 

7 . quem . . riidioere . . qnid poasea, a familiar idîom in Greek, 

Soph. O. T. 15 ùpâî fih vpoœ^é^a, the subject of the sub- 

ordlnate v rb being attracted intd the accusative, as though it were the 

, direct object of the leading verb. It is imitated freqnently by Terence, 
as in Eun. 3. ç. 18 *me noris quam elegans siem/ Madv. $ 439, obs. i. 
The general expression Midicere quid posses’ answers to 4. 4. 23-2^ 

* sensere quid posset.* ^ * 

9 . milite tuo ; cp. v. 33. 

10 . Genaunoa, Breunos, two Rhaetian tribes. The name of the 
first is thought to be stifl traced in the Val di Non, which runs N. W. 
from the valley of the Adige at S. Michèle, jhalf-way between Trent 
and Botzen ; the second in the name of the Brenner Pass itself, and the 
town üf Bmnecken. < 

implaoidum; a word not found before Hofice. 

1 1. Telooes, moving swiftly from place to place. 

IS. deieoit, a word specially applicable to the forts bdlt on the 
brink of précipices (v. 12); so that it has here something of the effect 
of a zeugma, though it is. a usual word for ‘ dislod|^ng^ an enemy. 
Epp. 3. 3. 30. 

plus vice simplioi. ‘Quia di^a^uam dederant clade perculsi sunt/ 
^Porph., ‘ with more than a bare requjtàl (“ vicem reddere ”)/ ‘ with heavy 
interest,’ It corresponds to ‘ sine clade,* v. 33. Lambinus understood 
it as ‘ more than once.’ ‘ Plus ’ =» ‘ plusquam ’ ; cp. 1. 1 3. 30 ‘ suprema 
citius die/ ‘ sooner than on the last day.’ 

14 . maior ITeronum, Tiberius ; see Introd. to the Book. 

17. speotandus . . quantis, Oavfiaaràs . . &aois a brachylogy less 
common in Latin than in Greek. For its effect in bringing the relative 
clause into doser relation with the leading clause we may compare i. 
33. I ‘doleas . . cur praeniteat ’ ; for the rne^d we may compare v. 7 
of this Ode, inasmuch as the passive * spectandus quantis,’ &c., implies 
a possible active, ‘ spectare aliquem quantis,’ fipc. For the violation of 
the usual cæsura sfee Index of Métrés. 

18 . devota mort! libéras « ‘ libéré,’ th^i|îlive themselves fireely to 

death, stood to be killed ; or * ‘ the death of èeemen/ death in preference 
to bondage. < . ^ 

19 . ruinis, ^shodes/ es of an earthquake., 

m 
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HQ* lt)uâbniitAi4 * Thki sliSi||r » double ^ ttib iwsâom «nd 

obëtbilkcy «»f tbe tJ^e fierce müi^^tuul ipièrdsteiiise oC tbe soatk 
'iwad» We need m^j^^ptess the cpîtliet t<yf ç^fmdictian, as Bwtlc/s 
tpo logical critSdnn dœSÿ a» thongh It r^quixa tbat Tiberins 
rshoald p"4||b«ve ^çbikqWd tbe Rig(i. He would teoÀ (and one HS. 
suggbdt h1xii| 4nâ<M^ittis/ The simlle dapends grammatldally cm ^at 
IbÜ^ws, the ocmatipctipn being * qnalis Àuster etercet nndas [Ita . 4 tali 
modp] iMiger hostium i^are tjirmas,* MmpigCr/ grammatlcally 
«gain, qtiflifying**lhtigarçt.’ , • 

22. aotndente nabea, *when they\hine through the tom clonds.* 
Thé expression combines, in a vague way, the ideas of the da^â, * wbéii 
Pleiads aie specMJy noticcable' (the time meant may be near eith^ 
equinox; see Ant. Pléiades, s. v. Astronomia), and of $torm^ 
•mathet^ * when the sky is full of broken clouds.* Orelli takes * 
dente’ of their openîng the clouds, i. e. letting the rain fall. 

28 . Texare ; 3. 2. ^ For inf. see App. 2, § a. 

24 . per ignés. Bentley, bs usual, is far betler than his^^ritic^f His 
way dut of the dlfficulty, ÿy substituting conjecturally ‘ enses/ is not one 
iifwhich wè can follow mm. But he disposes, in advance, of ail the 

j parallels which are still quoted on the view that the expression is meta* 

! phorical» * per medium ardorem pugnae/ Com. Cruq. One classt such 
as VirgiVs, * médias acies mediosque per ignés,' Aen. 7. J96, indicate the 
direct oppooîtë, for they refer to the literal lires of Troy ; and 
imitations (14. 175 and 15, 41) are just the same— the fircs are as 
as the swords. Thç other class, such as Horace’s own . 

per saxa, per ignés/ £pp. 1. i. 43, ^ ignés Per medios âawoS^üe WP|i|^ 
Sat. 2. 3. 56, ^establish the proverbial use of ‘•fire,’ as 
many metapl^rs of extreme dangers or obstacltfs ; but dû n6t* pamHl 
the sutoitutic^ef * to ride his horse through the middle of the hse^ w 
* througb tlm Udttest fight/ We hâve gone too far in the 8eii||i|ibe with 
unmetaphorîcai lapguage, to tolerate being pulled up 4|idd#|y by a 
bold metap^fîs üres may well be the l^uming jfiQi||pi'«#f the 
RaetI through whiiïh Tib^ils forced his way. 

25 . " aio voltritur. Tlÿ simlle is Ilomeric : II. 5. ^7. Horace par* 
ticularises the river ofhiSpwn birth-place; see on i. 22. 13. 

* tatirifôrmia, according to^tlbe common représentation of fivers ii| 
poetical langn^ge and in wovks of art (sde Orelirs and Ruter’s notes) ; 
Eur. Ion. 1216 Æ rat/pâfiofitpQv ôf$a Ki^taov irarpâs, Virg. G« 4. 371 * Et 
gemina auratus taumo comua Eridaxius/ Aen. 8. 77 * Corriger Hesperi- 
dmn davius regaator uquarum.’ It is a disputed question whether the 
ongtçmli^ea was of thehom-like brancbiagsiof a nver, or ofits violeneè, 
ft^MVieàfs ifÛTt ravpof, Hom. II. 237, of lhe î&nthiis^ 
sonan 3 /ofthe 4 titôdus^ 4 . 9 . % Biâwhatevetÿ^^tSfKi^ 
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É^raise ptobably fed% image suggealed by the ^pîthet ibfoagh 
fe^wing Unes ; fio th« tbere is alxnost a si mile ivithin tbe 
Tibeiias is like the Aafidus in âood ; the Aufidus is like a bull chai|^ 
mg dowQ the mountain side. 

26, patmi Alptili ; 5. 5O4 10, 
praefluit*^ 4. 5. 10. 

28, The good MSS, aire divided between this word and 

* minItattÜr.* ♦orph. read <meditatur,* though some littîc doubt ia 
thrown on his testiritony also by varianc^ of MSS., “and Servius qnotes 

to |llistrate Georg. 3. 153. ‘Minitatur^ is the most likeîy to hâve 
been a gloss. The true answer to Porph.'s criticism * male dixit medi- 
tatar” 4)uiain ipso actu est nec debet cogitare aut condiscere quod iam 
facit,* seems to be that the image is not of the river actualîy dooding 
the lowlands, but of the boiling waters of its upper course filling its^ 
channel to the brim, and threatening a dood to the lower levels. 

80. diiruit. This verb, more commonly used of lâying buildings in 

Tuin, is justified here, on the one side, by the image of the river, Ss r* 
&xa pkm y >’<piipas (Hom. 1. c.) ; on the other, by the epithet of 

‘agmina’î the ‘steelclad lines’ are looked at as fortifications which 
were to be levelled. 

81. primoa et extremos, ail alike, first tank and last rank. ' 
metendo ; Virg. Aen, 10, 513 ‘ proxima quaeque metit gladio.* In 

^om. II. II. 67 it is a complété simile: üll 5 * &<tt àjjkrir^pts kvavriw 
\ iiytiov IXai^wuiv, 

82. stravit humuin, ^strfeulred the ground.* The ablative of the 
)|Mtrvcst widi which he s^rewed it, is to be gathered from ' metendo,’ &c. 

aine dade, i.e. witlbut loss of his own troops ; v. 1 3. There is this 
lorj^e also in the preceding metaphors : the enemy went down before 
him like corn before a mower. 

88. H<irace retums to the praises of Augustus. With oonsilinm cp. 
4. 4. 75 * sagaces.’ 

coi0ili8 ; see above, v. 9. 

84. dlvea; v. lô'auspiciis secundis.’ The ‘auspicia’ belonged to 

the emperor : it was his ^félicitas’ that was in question. Tiberius and 
Drusus were only his * legati.’ « 

tibi ïpio die, &c. The meaning is, that this war was brought to an 
end jnst fifleen years after Augustus’ victorious entxy into Alexandria. 
This took place on the Kalends of August, B. c. 30, Whether we are to 
press the words *quo die’ to mean on the very same day of the year, 
there is nothing to déterminé. 

85. eupple**; cp. *genibus minor,’ Epp.,l, ta, ad. 

86. Tiumam, the j^ace left empty by the death of Antony aa4 
Çleopatraf eee a. 8^* 
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* And has added to yonr past campaigns the fresh glory of thîa 
mîlch-desired laureX* * Landem et decits/ the second substantive is the 
vehicle for the qualifications ' optatum,* ' arrogavit/ which thus obtain 
more force than if they had to share the emphasis in a clause with the 
main substantive itself. * Glory, even the one glory that remained to 
be added to thy triiimphs.* That * imperiis * refers to past campaigns, 
not to the commands of Augustus, which hâve been successfully carried 
in thii^^ one, is évident from what follows. The succeeding stanzas 
:are expansions of * peracta im^eriajfr “ 

41 . Oantaber; see Introd. to Books i~iii, i. $ 6. 

42 . Medus, the Parthians; 4. 15. 6, Epp. 1. 18. They restored the 
Standard in B.C. 20. 

Indus . . Scythes ; Carm. Sec. 55, 56, Suet. Oct. 21. Augustus is 
said to hâve received embassies and overtures of friendship from India 
and Scythia. 

profugus ; i. 35. 9, 3. 24. 9. 

43 . praesens; 3. 5. 2. Here, probably, the immédiate contrast is 
between distant nations, who hâve to send from the ends of the earth to 
solicit Augustus* favour, and Italy and Rome to which he is an abiding 
presence of protection. 

44 . dominae ; 4. 3. 13 ^Romae princîpis urbium.^ 

45 . fontium qui celât origines. This applies of course primarity 
to the Nile, the sources of whose wateis were a world-old problem 
(Herod. 2, 28) ; but the position of the copulatives seems to show that 
the Danube is included. Herodotus (2. 33) imagines it to be the exact 
counterpart of the Nile, and the correspondence was extended by others 
to this spécial point, Sen. Quaest. Nat. 4. i ‘ Danubium (Nilo) similem 
natura philosophi tradiderunt, quod et fontis ignoti et aestate quam 
hieme maior sit,’ Auson. Epigr. 4. 1 * Danubius penitis caput occultatus 
in oris.’ The rivers stand for their respective countries — Egypt, Dacia, 
Armenia (Epp. i. 12. 26), The force of the epithet ‘qui celât,* &c., is 
to point the distance to which Augustus’ rule extends. It spreads up 
rivers whose source no travcller has explored. 

47. beluosus; 3. 27. 26 ‘scatentem Beluis pontum.* The adjective 
iis found in na other good author. It seems to owe its formation to the 
Greek ^aBvK^fjrrjSf dcc. ; cp. i. 3. 18. There is possibly real 

reference in this case to the whales of the northem seas, Britain was 
not in the reign of Augustus in any sense reduced, but the princes of 
different tribes had sent embassies to him with présents and professions 
of friendship ; Strabo, 4. 5. 3. 

49 . non paventis fùnera ; Caes. B. G. 6. 14, Lucan i. 454 *quos 
ille timomm Maximus haud urget, leti metus : inde ruendi In ferrum 
'mens prona vins animaeque.capaces Mortis et ignavum^editurae parcere 
aps 



BOùK IV, Op& X/P', 39— ATF, 3. 

vitae/ The variant ^ paventes * îs fonnd in a few MSS., and was rei(d 
apparently by Porph. It is preférred by Bentley, on the gronnd th*t 
the variety ‘ Galliae (plur. nom. as in Suet Jul. 49 ‘ Gallias €ae^ 
subegit,* and commonly) non paventes, duraeque teilus Ibenae/ is more 
Horatian than tvno genitives dépendent on ‘ teilus».* 

50 . audit, ‘ obeys.* 

61 . ‘BygamÉbri 4. 2. 36, Introd. to Book. 

62 . oompoiitia, * laid rest.* 


Ode XV. 

‘ IVarlike victoriesy afUr ail^ arc what Phoebus forbade me to sing'of. 
7 ^ glory of Caesars reign is not war ; but peacCf plenty^ the standards 
recorvcred from Parthia^ and the gâte of Janus cîosed — morality and the 
old ckaracter ihat gave Porte her empire restored. While Caesarguards 
us^ there is no fear that citizen will lift hand in civil war, or Dacian, 
Alede, or Scythian in foreign war, Por us, eveiy day over the cheerful 
family board, when the due libations hâve been made to the gods, we 
will sing, as our fathers sang hefore us, of the great captains of past 
time, and of the house of Anchises and Venus ^ 

We can hardly doubt that the Ode is intended as an épilogue to the 
Book, the final answer to Augustus' request. It has beea supposed by 
many editors to carry internai evidence of having been composed as laie 
as B. c. 10, The sole argument is the mention in v. 9 of the closing of 
the temple of Janus, which was taken to refer to the third closing iu 
Augustus* reign, which has been placed in that year. Franke shows 
that the evidence even of this date is very doubtful, and in any case it 
is admitted that the gâte was closed in 29 and 25, and there is no Word 
in the Ode to fix the référencé to a third closing. 

♦ Line 2 . increpuic lyra, in the common sense of * increpare,* * to re- 
prove,* but with référencé to its original meaning, ‘ to make a noise at,’ 
‘thundered at me on his lyre.* This mode ot taking the words is 
rendered dhrtain by Ovid, A. A. a. 493 * Haec ego cum canerem, subito 
manifestas Apollo Movit inauratae pollice fila lyrae,* &c. AU the 
Scholiasts took ‘lyra* with *loqui,* and Ritter, of modem editors, 
follows them. The general image is from Virg. £. 6. 3 ‘ Cum canerem 
reges et proelia, Cynthius aurem Vellit et admonuit.* 

8 , Tyrrheuum, apparently of a large and wide sea. Virgil had 
before used the image of a poet*s ventnres, G. 2. 41 < pelagoqde volans 
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da vêla palenti,’ andOvid folîows, Trist. 2. 328 * Non ideo débet pelago 
$e qna Aiide^ Ün jaignô^li^^e cymba lacu/ 

6.. Thé restoration clf a^iouîtui«;,J:p. 4. 5. i8. 

6. nostro, opp(^!^ to the Weîgn gods, in whose tepapîes they hâve 
been hanging hithefto. Tho*%tandards taken at Qtarfae were restored 
in B.c. 30; cp. Epp. 1. 18. 56., : 

9 . lanum Quirini. As Bentley shows, the usual name of thîs 
passage and iqnble gâtewaj; (Bum’s Rome, pp. xxiv and 87), which 
was opened in time of war %nd cîosed in time 6f peace, was ‘ lanus 
Quirinus,’^ ‘ Quirjnus ’ being a{)parently an adjective, as in ‘ lanus Gc* 
minus,* * lanus lunonius,* &c., It is open therefore to suppose either 
that the genitive was used indîfferently with the adjective as«‘of 
ï^mulus ’ (to whom the worship of Janus was attributed), ‘ of Rome,* 

* Rbman,* or that Horace consciously varies the usual form, as he does 
tedibical expressions so often ; see on 3. 5. 4a. 

10. ârena lioentiae inieoit; 3. 24. 29./ / / r*' m 

12 . artes ; * Imperium facile his artibus retinetur quibus initiojpartum ^ 
est,’ Sali. Cat. 2. 4. They are the virtues of old Roman life celebrated 
in 3. 1-6. For * artes *cp. 3. 3. q^Tïae arteTPoîlux,* &c. As Kritz 
explains on the passage in Sàllust, the word only *= * studia ac mores,’ [ 
and must draw its positive colour from the context. We need not think, 
with many of Horace’s editors, of the possible etymologi<ÿil connection 
of ‘ ars ’ with àpirij. If the end proposed were bad, * ar^ei^ would be 
vices. 

14 . imperi; see on i. 2. 26, 0 ^ ■ / 

1 6 . ortus. There is a v. 1. of less authority, ' ortum.* It is a case 
clearly where either singular or plural is admissible, ând where v^ety 
is quite a sufficient motive to account for their interchange. Bentley 
quotes Sali. Cat. 36 * cum ad occasus ab ortu solis omnia domita armis 
parèrent.’ 

17 . custode; 3. 14, 15, 4. 5. i. 

18 . exiget, in its simple sense, * drive out,* as 2. 13. 31 ‘exactos 
tyrannos.* B has ‘ exigit ’ ; V, unmetrically, ‘ exegit.’ Some form of the 
verb was certainly read by Porph., who interprets * excludet, quasi 
agit, ut Terentius; spectandae an exigendae.* There is good MS. 
authority also for * eximet,* which is preferred by Ritter, Keller, and 
Munro ; and it is a common Horatian word, Od. 2. 2. 19^, 3. 14. 14, 
Kpp. I. 5. 18, 2. 2. 212, though this is hardly an argument for it here. 

20. miseras, proleptically, * to their misery.* 

( iuimicat, * sets at variance,’ a word, apparently, as Porph. tells ns 
(‘ fictum verbum est ’), coined by Horace. 

21. For the form of expression see on 3. 10. i ; cp. 2. 2. 30 ‘Rhodani 
potor.’ The peoples meant may be either the Vindelici (4. 4. j8)^ 
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agaînst whom Tiberius had won some victories, or the Dacî,;(3. ^ 3 * 

Virg. G. 2. 497 ^coniurato descendes' Dacns ab Istro’), Wbc» nsed to 
be spoken of as dangerous in the learly year^ éî A^gustus* reign, « 

22. édicta Iulia. We must no mbre Jo6k for i^téchnical meaning in 

* édicta/ than fof eiact historical facts fô Correspond with the general 
statement. * Ediètum/ though limited in use very much to thepraetor’s 
edicts, was a general term for any command • issued by a magistrate. 
The form of the phrase is intended to r<pall ‘leges loliae/ the name 
which covered the èomestic législation df Augustus as well as Julius. 
The substance, so far as it had any which can be realised, would be 
terms of peace, which Augustus had impesed on the various nations. 

Getae ; see Introd. to Book^i-ifi, i. § 7. 

23 . Seres; see on i. 12. 56. 

infidi Persae; Epp. 2. i. 112 ‘Parthis mendacior.* 

24 . A paraphrase for * Scyihae ’ ; 3. 29. 28. 

25 . nosque, ‘ and for us, we/ &c. 

28 . sipprecati, only found in this place, and twice in Apuleîus. 

29 . virtute mnetos, * who hâve lived their lives like men.* Horace 
adapts the use of ‘ functus vita/ ‘ functus laboribus,^ ‘ whose labours are 
over,’ 2. 18. 38, of tbe dead, substituting a character of the life and its 
employments. Compare the prose expression in Cic. Tusc. i. 45 * nemo 
parum diu vixit qui virtutis perfecto functus est munere.’ 

- more patrum, with ‘canemus* Cicero twice (Tusc. i. 2 and 4. 2) 
quotes the authority of Cato’s * Origines * for such a custom in earlier 
générations : ^ solitos in epulis cancre convivas ad tibicinem de clarorum 
virorum virtutibus.' 

80 . Xjydis. Possibly only a poetical epithet helping ‘ more patrum/ 
by suggesting the antiquity of the instrument ; but in Epod. 9. 6 Horace 
seems to lay emphasis on the distinction of the Dorian and Phrygian 
modes, so that here he may designedly speak of the Lydian as the one 
most suitable for this occasion. In that case it may harmonise with the 

* iocosi munera Liberi,* being , classed by Plato (Rep. 3, p. 398) as one 
of the fiaKaicaî Kaî ^vfiiroriKat âpfjLovicu. 

remixto; A. P. 151, The word is only found besides in two 
passages of Seneca. 

82 . progenienà Veneria ; cp. C. S. 50 ' Clams Anchisae Venerisque 
San guis.’ So that their topics correspond to those of Od. i. 12 (cp. i. 
12. 13 with V. 28 t)f this Ode) : the gods, the heroes of Roman story, 
the Julian house, and Augustus its crowning glory. 
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* Phoebus-und Diana^ grant ihe f ray ers duîy offered at this sacred 
season (v, i-8). 

O suUf ever changing yet ever the same, Ut Romis pre^emimnce be 
as changeless (v, 9-13). • 

Diana, hirth goddessygüard our mothers (v. 13-16). 

Bless our new marriage laws ta the increase of our people, that each 
** seculum''* may find us still celebrating this festival (v. 17-34). 

O D estimes, fulfil the happy oracles, and add future topast blessings; 
fertility ofearih and cattle ; seasonable rain and pure air (v. 35-33). 

Apollo, hear us boys (v, 33, 34). 

Diana, hear us girls{v. 35, 36). 

If Rome is y our création, the remuant saved from Troyfor Aeneaf 
piety, give our y oui h Aeneas' manners, afid our old men his happy old 
âge» Give Rome ail blessings iv. 37-48). 

And grcmt tlu prayers nozv ojfered hy Aeneas' great son. Ile has 
subdued the Mede, the Scyth, the Indian. He has restored peace and 
virtue and plenty (v. 49-60). 

Phoebus, pleased with his Palatine temple, promises another lustrum 
and increasing years of prosperity (v. 61-68). 

Diana listens to the ** quindecimviri," and the chorus of boys and 
girls; and ail the gods approve and foin in their blessing^ (v. 69-76). 


That there was some division of parts between the male and female 
singera seems probable on the face of the Ode, and the Sibylline verses 
(v. 30) seem to speak definitely of snch a division. It is not so easy 
to see what the division was. Steiner arranges the Ode as follows : — 
Str. 1. 2 .proodus, boys and girls together. 


str. 3 ] 

1 


str. 9 mesodus 

Str. 10 

S 

> boys 6 ' 

girls 

vv. I, 3 boys 

12 ' 

7’ 

\ . 8 


3, 4 pris 

14 


► boys 13 > girls 

16 J 

str. 16-19, epodus, boys and girls together. 

Ritter amenda this arrangement by assigning io-i3 té the boys, 
13-15 to the girls; 16 to the boys, answered to by 17 from the girls. 
Then in 18 the girls begin, «ad would be answered in a similar way 
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by the boys, but this is changed into a final strophe by die tmited 
choir. 

There are obvious diffiçulties in the way of hoth. 

Line 1 . silv^um potens ; Od. 1. 3. i ‘potens Cypri.* For this at**' 
tribute of Diana cp. Od. 1, 21. 5, 3. 22. i, Virg, Aen. 9. 405, &c., 
CatuU. 34. 9 foll. 

5 . Sibyllini versus. The books which were reported to hâve been 
bought of the Sibyî by Tarquin had beêa destroyed in the buming of 
the temple jupîter Capitolinus, B. c. 82 ;4buL a frcsh collection of 
Sibylline prophecies had been made. Augnstus had caused them to be 
examin^d, and many that were deemed spurious to be bumt. The re* 
mainder were deposited by him in two gilt cases at the base of Apollo's 
statue in his temple on the Palatine (Suet. Aug. 31). They were in the 
keeping of the ‘ quindecimviri * (see on v. 70), who alone were allowed 
to read them. 

6. Both epithets apply to each substantive; see on Od. 3. 4. 18, 4. 9. 
29. For the principles of the sélection see extract from Zosim. 1 . 
30 foll., and cp. Od. 4. 6. 31 * Virginum primae puerique claris Patribus 
orti.’ 

7. plaouere. The pcrfect is regular : * in whose sight the seven hills 
hâve found favour.* It is more definite and final than * placent* 

10. The connection between the description and the prayer seems to 
be, * unchangeable yourself, though you cause change and seem to 
change, give to the pre-eminence of Kome the same unchangeableness,* 

18 . rite, probably ‘after thine office’ ; cp. Virg. Aen. 3. 36, 10. 254 
‘apeiire lenis’ ; see App. 2, § 2. 

14 , Ilithyia. The Greek goddess of birth, identified subsequently 
with Artémis. Horace offers two alternative Latin names : Lucina^ ‘ she 
that brings to the light,’ a name which Diana shared with Juno, though 
* luno Lucina,’ is sometimes treated as a name or phase of Diana herself, 
as CatuU. 34. 13 *Tu Lucina dolentibus luno dicta puerperis*; and 
GmitaliSf a title nowhere else given to her, though intelligible in itself, 
possibly a Latinised form of VtvtrvXKls, a name given in this connection 
to Aphrodite and Artémis. Bentley wished actually to read * Genetyllis.** 
The choice of title offered to a god is common ; cp. CatuU. 1 . c., especi- 
ally V. 21 ‘Sis quocunque placet tibi Sancta nomine.’ The prayer to 
Ilithyia, as those to the Parcae (Morpoi), w, 25-28, and to Tellus (roTo), 
w. 29-32, were part of the prescribed cérémonial ; see Zos. 1 . c. The 
relation of stanzas 3 and 4 is pointed by the epithet with which stanza 3 
begins: *Alms Sol*; both deities are addressed as in different ways 
‘life-giving’ powers. Bome’s greatness cannot be separated from the 
well-being and fruitfulness of Roman ^.mothers. The male chmns 
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(according to Steînerand Ritter) take up the maidens* prayer, and apply 
it specially to Augustus' legislative efforts to encourage legitunate 
nnurtlage. 

17 , producas, *rear,’ as Kovporp^oSf Hes. Theog. 452. 

18 - 20 . The référencé is to the ‘ Lex Iulia de mari tandis ordinibus/ 
which appears to hâve been enacted in B. c. 18. Some uncertainty 
hangs over its provisions, for we do not know to what extent it was 
altered by the supplementary law which was passed in B.c. 9, in the 
consulship of M. Papius Mutilus and Q. Poppaeus oecundus, and which 
causes whole measure to be cited as the * Lex Iulia et Papia Poppaea.* 
It forbade marriage between persons of senatorian family and ‘ liber- 
tinae,* imposed penalties on celibacy (to the extent of the forfeiture of 
ail bequests) and even on childless marriages in ail ranks, and held out 
exemptions and rewards to the fathers of legitimate families. Dio 
briefly mentions its provisions 54. 16 ; on the whole matter see Merivale, 
c. 33, vol. iv. p. 85 foll. For another reference to Augustus* législation 
on thissubject see Od. 4. 5. 21, and cp. Od. i. 2. 24. 

18 . prolis feraci ; Od. 4. 4. 58 * feraci frondis in Algido ^ : cp. 3. 6. 
1 7 and inf. v. 29 * fertilis frugum.* 

20. marita, as an adjcctive, ‘the marriage law’ ; so Prop. 4. ii. 33 
*facîbus maritis,’ Ov. Her, 12. 17 ‘sacris maritis.’ 

21. oertus . . orbis, * that so the cycle may be unbroken, and there 
may never fail a thronging people to celebrate the secular games in the 
hundred and tenth year’ (see Introd.). The place of * frequentes’ 
shows that it is emphatic. 

22 . For the position of que see on Od. i. 30. 6. 

28 . ter die claro, i. e. on three successive days. 

25 . veraoes cecinisse ; see App. 2, § 2. The perfect tense, because 
he is concerned, not with their prophecies generaîly, but with their pro- 
phecies of Rome’s destiny ; see on 3. 4. 51. 

Faroae; see on v. 14. Orelli reminds us that they would be the 
authors of the Sibylline prophecies. 

26 - 28 . The relative clause seems rightly taken Ritter and DilP. 
with * bona iungite fata,’ in a similar construction to ‘ quod felix faust- 
«umque sit,’ &c., ‘ As once and for aye has been promised — and Time’s 
landmark, that may not be removed, protect the promise ! — link happy 
destinies to those already accomplished.’ In ‘ dictum est,’ Horace is 
remembering the etymology of ‘fatum.* In ‘rerum Terminus* he is 
possibly tbinking of the landmark of Roman empire that might never 
recede, and its pledge in the statue of Terminus, who would not give 
way even to Jupiter on the Capitol (Ov. Fast. 2. 667 foll.) ; but the 
metaphorical use occurs in Virg. Aen. 4. 614 ‘ Et sic fata lovis poscunt, 
hic terminus haeret,’ where we hâve réminiscences of Accius, Fr. * yeter 
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fatomm terminus/ and Lncr. il ' alte terminus haeréns/ OreUi reads 
* servat/ after the Aldine édition (Lambinus praises, but does not print 
it). ït bas the sUghtest,My. support, and, as Bentley remarks, lookt 
like a correction^to suit the mood of * est/ The sentence * quod , . servat,’. 
would then be constructed as thé object of * cecinisse.* 

26 . aemel ; see on Od. 4. 3. i, 

27 . peractis; Od. 4. 14. 39. 

29 . fertilia fTugi|m ; supra v. 19. 

80 . -'v e to the ceremonies of the Ambarvalia, the festival 

when the'sicfie was to bc put to the com ; sep the description in Tibull. 

2. I, and cp. V. 3 * Spicis tempora cinge, Ceres.* The Fratres Arvales 
wore a^ a badge of office a chaplet of wheat-ears; ‘Spicea corona,’ 
Plîn. N. H. i8. 2. 

32 . lovis, the god ofthe air; Od. i. i. 25, &c. 

83 . oondito telo; Od. 2. 10. 19 ‘neque semper arcum Tendît 
Apollo.’ Hîs arrows carried pestilence (Hom. II. i. 50 folL), so that 
it is a condition of the fulfilment of the prayer of the last slanza. Mac- 
leane remarks that the statues of Apollo Actiacus, which Aiigustus had 
dedicated in his new temple on the Palatine, represented him in a 
bardas dress and witn a lyre, although on the promontoiy of Actium he 
stood with a drawn bow. Cp. Virg Aen. 3. 274, 8. 704 with Propert. 

3. 23. 5, 6 and 15. 16. 

35 . bioornis recalls her form as she is represented on medals, dçc.» 
with the crescent on her forehead. 

87 foll. In the first clause the idea is put simply, * Rome is your 
handiwork * ; in the following clauses the same idea is suggested by the 
emphatic words * Iliae * (Rome is a colony of Troy, and Apollo and 
Artémis were guardians of Troy),*‘iussa,’ ‘sospite’ (imder divine safe- 
.guard), * castus’ (and so nnder the protection of the goddess of chastity). 
Compare with the whole Od. 3 3. 18 foll. with Introd. There is the 
same contrast between the ‘remuant* preserved and the guilty city 
destroyed : * Castuf . . patriae superstes * ; the rest were ‘ incesti * (see 3. 
3. 19 and 23). That there is a moral meaning here at least is clear 
from the pétition in which this appeal ends, * Di probos mores,* &c., the, 
character of Aeneas, not of Paris, and therefore the old âge of Aeneas, 
not of Priam. 

38 . litus Etrusoum; Od. t. a. 14, Epod- 16. 40, 

41 . aine fraude ; Od. 2. 19. 20, 

44 . pluta relictis, ^more than ail they left behind,* Rome instead of 
Troy. 

46 , 46 . dooili, plaoidae. “Both are ptedicativc, brt sorae variety is 
idbtained by their different relation to the accusative. The ‘docilîty* is 
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ccmdîtion of, or at least a prier gift to, the gift of 'honest lives* ; the 
* ef temper follows Üie gift of extemal quiet. 

T Bomulae ; see Od. 4. 5. 1, and on i. 15. 10. For the élision of 
*que’ at the end of the line cp. Od. 4. 2. 22, 23. 

qoae veneratur. ‘Veneror* is used ot praye^, as in Sat. 2, 
2. ll'4, Virg. Aen. 3. 460; here, as in Sat. 2. 6. 8 *si veneror stultus 
nihü horum,* with an accusative of the prayer. Theie is another 
readhig of less aythority, * quique,’ with * imperet/ ^ may he rule ’ 
(absoL), in V. 51. * 

bobus albis. The modal ablative would suit ‘ veneror ’ îft its usual 
seoi^of *to do homage to* (cp. e.g. Virg. Aen. 5. 745), better than in 
itajîïéw sense of * to pray.’ For the occasion of the sacrifice see Introd. 

‘ ’50. aanguis ; Od. 2. 20. 6, 3. 27. 65, 4. 2. 14. 

61. ballante prior. This is part of the prayer, a picibo of what 
Augustüs desires to be, the picture drawn by Anchises in Virg. Aen. 6 . 
352 ^Pawere subiectis et debellare superbos.* 

64. Medus. This is after the restoration of the standafds in B. c. 20 ; 
epi Od, 4 5. 6, 4. 14. 42, Epp. I. 18. 56. 

Albanas secures, the fasces, the emblem Roman rule. Al ban * 
bebiuse of the connection of the origin of Rbpïe bith Alba^^ It is not 
quite^lhe same as Virgil’s * Albanique patjpes/ Aen.^t* 7,; see*Conington 
in îoc. . * . 

66. responsa. This would be the u^|# aup, reply given to 

an enshassy sent withbl request or r^sUrenCfe^ as Lfvv 9. 38 * sine re- 
sponsb iegatos dimisit.’ .Standing hetfe "alone, without mention of thc 
negatifP.it is meant probably to drawa*«iore poetical colour from its. 
use of the answers of gods, oracles, dtc. ; cp. Virg. E. i. 45 
responsum primus dédit ille petenti.’ For the fact see on 0d^i4ittiiP|(,42.^ 
The visit of the ^cythian and Indîan ambassadors t<^.p|piÿ l^ile 
AugUstus was winteri% in Samos, after Tibcrius^%rogr4ptQ Amibtiia in 
B.c. 30» Somé.itoites aq; told of the Indian «ÉWlssi^e Jit Dio 54. 9. 
see on Od. i. 17. 16. . . .»4 

^th the indicative apodosijr1|||ee tKf v. ,jniist ' if, as 
tfoubtiMls he does^’ 

• This was the reading of V, and was found by Porph.,'who 

înterprets^ si acceptas aras habet quae in Palatio dedicatae sunt.’ It is 
given by Keller and Munro. B supports the vulg. ‘arces* | æe Od. , 
Zé 6 , 22. '*• ' 

66. feliz,' better taken with ‘Latium,* as DilP. and Ritler, than witlt' 
* lustmm/ as Orelli. It is not Rome and Latium that' Xpollo 
prolong, but ‘ the State and power of Rome and the happiness ^ 

Jt is still very likely that, as Orelli suggests, Horace, rememlf^eâ tue 
«onjuttction of the words in Ennius’ verses, ‘ Audire est operae pretium^ 
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procedere recte Qui rprù. Romanam Latiumque augescere voltîs*; but 
even there * Latiumque * is in its own clause, and not a bald addition to 
‘ rem Romanam.* 

67 . Ixistrom; Od. 2. 4. 23. The period îsnamed here clearly as the 
time for which ftominaj[ly Augustus bas re-accepted the ‘Imperiunï^; 
see Introd. 

meliusque, ‘ and for âges that grovr ever bettcr.* 

68. prorogat. This and the corresponding ‘curât,’ ^applicat/ are 
the readingc Of V an<f V, against the more*common * proroget,’ * cureta! 

* applicet.* R would alirost seem that the Scholiasts read the subjonctive 
in the first case, but the indicative in the other two ; for they explain 
that *s*/ ,from 65, must be repeated before ‘ curât ’ and ' applicat ’ 
(making theï^arallel with ‘ videt ’), and the apodosis * remque . . aevum * 
understood dgain. ‘ Prorog#»t * they interpret by ‘ prorogabit,* Acr. and 

* melius seculüm futurum tnbuet ’ (with a v. 1 . ‘ tribuat *), Porph* ' Their 
explanation clearly cannot stand ; and, though Relier edits in adsordance^ 
with their preswmed readiiig, it is hard to see how the change of mood 
can be justified. The indicatives are accepted, among recent editors, by 
DilP., Rttter and Munnuî Bentley argues stiongly for then^ pohiting' 
out that the time fgr ^^nt prayer and expostulation is past. The 
chorus ha^’^now assttoed the top£ of confidence and promise (acctmiing 
to the stages named in Epp. 2. i. 134 ‘ Poscit opem chorus, et plaescntitf 
numina sentit ’)^^-Thfr*dast Üaliza, ^Haec lovem sentire,’ &c., comes 
naturally to sumriiip^pld oio^u l^ir assertions # Apollo’s and^iax^fifs 
goodwill ; it would be abrupt îï the prayer cêatinued to v. 72. 

69 . Aventinom. The chief temple on the Avenliu# waftj,'^at of 
Planas .se^^Bum, p. 204, cp. Liv. i. 45. 

* Algidum; see Od. i. 21. 6. > - 

70. QtoisxdeQiiB virorum. The * kv viri sacria ^ciendla/ or * 
crorum,’ were 4 he ‘ cbBcgium ’ who had the custedy of the Sibylline 
boQ^s, and th^ du^ of auperintending any rejigtoiis "èeremonieé pre^ 
scril^d in them^. The college at first consisted only of two. ît was 
raî^ toto abçiit the yCar 367 (* decemviri,’ Liv. 6. 3^, 
subsequently to ïifteen, probably by Sulla. Aeneas is made to pramiso 
the Cumpiù^ Sibyl the institution of the priesthoôd in Virg. Aen, ' 4 . 72 

* Hic eg^Ê^’lMiinqoe tuas sortes arcanaque fata, Pkta meae genti, ponam, 
lectosque «pCiïdio, Alma, viros.’ 

71. puorortun, both boys and girls, quite in accordance with the old 
use of * poeiç ijpr either sex. , Priscian quotes from Naevius, ‘ Proserpina 
pueç Cereriji^^om Livius, * Saturni puer regina.* 
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EPOBB I. 

‘ K?«, MaecenaSy are goinf to expose yoursilf ilp ail the dangers of 
war for Caesar^s sake — uohat think y ou I s hall do, to whom y ou are av 
mtuh as Caesar can be to y ou ? I skalï follow y ou to the world's end. 
Do you ask what good I can do l I shall be in less terror if I am wità 
ym than if l am absent. I hâve no selfish motive. Four bounty has 
mode me rich enough already. I don' t want more either to hoard or to 
squander^ 

This Epode is usualîy referred (after the ScholiasO to the sprihg of 
B. c, 31, when Aiigustus, accordiilg to Dio (50. ii), before setting out to 
Actium, summoned the chief men of Rome, senators and équités, to meet 
him al Knindisium : rovs fiiv Sïtcw r^ aviAvpà{affiV a^rÿ, roès 5 * 5ïra»s fAfjUv 
fiovœ0(VT€s r6 rc fitytarov ovm kp^tlfrjrai TOis"àp$pdjirm on 

Kaî rb rKiiarov Haï rb Kpaxtorov rSiiv '’PwpoiùiV bfxoyv»fjtovovv cxot. It 
would bè probable that Maecenas woûîd go with the iest, althongh he jp 
mtist hâve returned to Rome and not gone on to Actium, as Dio (51. 3) 
speaks of his having been left in charge of Rome and Italy during the 
campaign. Mr. Dyer, however (in the Classical Muséum, vol. ii. p. 20 foll., - 
and in tlîe Dict Biog, s. v. Maecenas), argues strongly for the yie^w that 
the Epode belongs to the war against Sextué Pompeius in the yeat B.C. 3^, , 
when there is reason (Appian, de Bell, Civ. 5. p. 729)*to believe that 
Maecenas was in Sicily with Octavianus. He thinks that Horace actuaUy 
accompanied him as he proposes to do, and t^at the otherwise un- 
identihed escape from shipwreck ia the poet’s life» (f Sicttla Palinurus 
und^,* Od. 3, 4. 28 q. v.) belongs to this expédition. 

Line 1 , Liburnia, Od. 1. 37. 30, «bips of a Kght bnild, modelled. 
oi! the piratical vessels of the libuml/ a tribe on. the Jllyrian coast. 
They wçre the strength of Octavianus’ flèet at Actium. Those who 
maintain the Sicilian référencé of the Epode quote Appian, 1 . c., where 
Liburniàn galleys are named among the ships of Octavianus which Vere 
lost in a storm dfnring a campaign against Sextns Pompeius. 

2 / alta propugsftoula. If the «cene is Actium, these are the wooden 
tojvers (Plut. Ant. 66) on Antony’s ships. Virg. Aen. 8. 691 ^pelago^ 



credas insare revülsas Cycladai itut montes cancun^re montibns altos : 
Tanta mole viri tnrritis puppibos instant* ^ 

4. tuo, SC. * pericttl^ * at your own péril.* 

6 . ai âuperstite. Tnis was read by Porpt., who notices the difïiculty 

of construction, ^nd giyes the true explanation, viz. that ‘sit* bas tefeè 
understood both with * te superstite* and with * contra/ ‘ if it be spent in 
tby lifetime/ It is not barder than ' ni teciim simul ’ just below. A fe^ 
MSS. omit *si,* leaving tbe verse unmetrical, and ^ome of the old 
éditions hnve ‘ * iRitter ex conj. *si estf 

7 . ptrumiSLe . . an. Cicero bas' (pro Quint 30) *utrum possitne se , . 
defendere . , an . . addicatur,* wbere the usage is logically correct, * which 
of the Iwo thingb ? this V or that ? * The coalescing of the two words is 
pbetical, and does not appear in prose writers till the silver âge. Horace 
uses * ne * with interrogative» more freely than other writers, e. g. * uterne,* 
Sat. 2. 2. 107, ‘quone/ Sat. 2. 3. 295, ‘quantane/ Sat. 2. 3. 317, 

iussi, * as you bid us.* 

9 . Best taken with N.iuck, * An hune îaborem [persequemur], laturi 
[eum] mente,’ (&c. He points out that * Feremus ’ answers the question 
of ‘laturi/ ‘sequeiriur’ (v. 14) of ‘ persequemur.* Others make ‘laturi’ 
*= * laturi sumus,* the verb of the sentence. 

12 . inhospitalem Caucasum, Od. i. 22. 6, , 

13 . sinum, Virg. G. 2, 123 ‘ extremi sinus orbis/ where see Conington. 
ït would seem here to mean the last winding of the shore as it trends 
westward towards the Atlantic, so that it is the équivalent of ‘ Gades ’ 
in Od, 2 ., 6. I. 

16 . See on Od. 2. 7. 10. 

19 . assidens, of the general time that she has a callow ^iréod, for at 
the moment, ex hypothesi, she has left them. 

21 . ut adsit, ‘ even supposing she were présent,’ Madvig. L. G. § 44b a, 
obs. 4, so Cic. pro Mil. 1 7, ‘ Ut enim neminem alium nisi T, Patinam 
familiarissimum suum rogasset, scire potuit/ &c., and so also, if the sub- 
. junctive be read there, Mur. 34 ‘ si ut suffragentur nihil valent gratis.’ 
Bentley, objecting lo the tautology of * ut adsit,’ ‘ praesentibus/ would 
adopt ‘ uti sit,’ ‘mon uti ’ being * * non quo/ ‘ not that she could give,* &ç.^ 
This was the reading of one (|t is not said the oldest) of Cruquius’ MSS., 
and he draws support for it from the unmetrical ‘ ut sit ’ which is found 
in several MSS., amongst which are 4», ir, u, The vulg. was inter- 
preted ty Porph. Orelli suggests that the tautology is of a kind rather 
afi^ted by Latin writers, e. g. Ter. Ad. *4. 3, 34 ‘cum banc sibi videbit 
praesens praeseh^i eripi/ 

23. miUtabitur beUum, as ‘pugnatà bclla,’ Od. 3. 19. 4, Epjp. i. 
16. 35. 
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in spexn, *to further my hop^/ as Mn honorem/ Od. i. 7. 8 , 

^ gnUae opposed to the more sordid objects which ^ repudiated 
in the following liûes. 

25 - 28 . Compare the îmagined objects of prayer in Od. i. 3t. 3 foll. 

^ Ncm optmae Sardiniae aegetes feraces Non aestnosae* grata Calabriae 
Armaita.’ ^Cp, Epp. a. 2. 177, in a similar connection, *Calabris 
Saltibus adiccti Lncani.’ 

26 . nitflitur, [struggle*; ^aratris nistis poëtice tribmtur qui proprie 

boum estj^Orelli. * 

xx^. The bcst MSS. hâve * mëîs,’ but the copyists seem to hâve 
got into confusion between the terminations of 26, 28, and 30 ; * pascua * 
dividing the older MSS. pretty equally with * pascuis.* Sound and the 
balance of the adjective between ‘ iuvencis ' and ‘ aratra * are in favour of 
the nominative, which is given by Orelli, Dill^, and Munro. 

27. Orelli quotes Varro R. R. 2. i. 16 Agrégés ovium longe abiguntur 
ex Apulia in Samnium ae.stivatum,’ and ib. 2. 2. 9 *mihi greges in 
Apulia hibemabant qui in Reatinis montibus aestivabant.^ For the 
construction of *mutet^ see Od. i. 17. 2. 

29 . * Nor that I may hâve a country house on the outskirts of Tus- * 
culum.* 

superni describes its situation, crownîng the Ëastem summit of the 
Alban hills above the modem Frascati. 

30 . Cireaea, as he calls the same hill in Od. 3. 29. 8 * Telegoni iuga 
parricidae,^ q. v. 

81 . Cp. Od. 2. 18. 12, 3. 16. 38, 

83 . Chromes, apparently a miser of comedy, like the Euclio of the 
Aulularia, but the play or author is not known. 

84 . disoinotus. The word is used litcrally or with no sense further 
than ‘ at one’s ease,' in Sat. a. i. 73. It has got here, and in later 
authors, the sense of careless, loose, profligate— partly through the 
association of this mode of dress with idle and luxurious habits, partly 
through the metaphorical colour borrowed from the already established 
use of * dissolutus.’ The MSS. are divided between *nepos’ and *ut 
nepos.’ Ritter thinks the répétition ofthe 'ut* forcible, quoting Epod. 

•ô. 9. 10. 


EPODB II. 

Horace gives a point to bis praises of country life by pntting them 
into the mouth of a money-lender notorious for his keenness in his 
trade," Cp. the saying fettributed apparently tp the same person, the 
* fener^tor Alfius,’ by Columella (i. 7), 'vel optima nomina non appel- 
ai© 
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lando fieri mala/ 'that the l>est debtors become bad ones îf 3'on îet 
lhem alcme/ Thcre does not selm tp be any attempt to make the 
usnrer speak in character dirongh the poem ; the pleasures named aie* 
those which, any Romàn poet wonld hâve named, cp. Virg. G, 2 . 493 
foll., Tibull. foll. It is the îrony of the conclusion whic^ tnniaan 
ïdyll înto an Epode. Its point is rather the strength of the ‘ruling* 
passion* (cp. the ‘mercator* of Od. 1. 1. 16, who in the storm ‘otinm 
et oppidi I^ndat ryra sui : mox reficît ^tes Quassas *) ^|pi, as has 
been snggeijtcu, the elaborate hypocrisy of a nioney-lênder who makes 
his panegyric on a rustic life an excuse for pressing his debtbrs for 
repayment, while he means ail the time to put the money ont to 
interest agaîn at the next settlement-day. 

The diction of the Epode reminds us constantly of the Georgics, 

Line 8. exeroet, of contîmious labour at anything, Virg. G. I. 99 
* Exercetque frequens tellurem.* 

4. eolutus oixml fenore. He has nothing to do with usurers ; his 
land came to him from his father; his bullocks were bred on his farm. 

5, 6. He is not p soldier to hâve his sleep broken by the bugle, nor a 

trader to fear storms at sea. » 

7, 8. Cp. Virg. G. 2. 502 *i?ec ferrea iura Insanumque forum .vidit/ 
and ib. 504 ' alii . . pénétrant aulas et limina reguiii.* 

9. ergo. * And so,’ — as he is free from these préoccupations, he can 
enjoy the simple tasks and pleasures of the country. 

propagine, the technical »ame for the young vine-plant grown front 
a layer, Virg. G. 2. 26 and 63. 

9-13. aut . , aut . . que. Compare vv. 15, 16, 17 'aut,* ‘aut,* ‘vel,*^ 
The first triplet of alternatives describes the pleasant tasks of prépa- 
ration, the second those of gathering the fruits. In each case the last 
of the three is maiked by a change of the conjuiictiôn, cp. w. 31, 33, 
35 "aut,* ‘ aut,’ ‘ que,’ Od. i. 12. 5. 6 "aut,’ ‘ aut,’ ‘ ve.* Several editors 
hâve follüwed Fabricius in transposing vv. ii, 12 and 13, 14, on the' 
ground that the pasturing of cattle seems out of place between the moie 
cognate operations of transplanting vines and grafting fruit-tiees. Uut^ 
it is scarcely possible that the mistake should hâve vitiated every exist- 
ing MS. Bentley points out that the two operations are, after ail, very 
distinct, and belong to different times of the year. The feeling of the 
passage is the gieat choice of pleasant tasks which the countryman 
enjoys, and the sense of this would perhtps be dimiuished rather than 
mcreased by sorting them too nicely. 

10. altas answers to ‘adulta’; the plants' are now (in three yearÿ 
Col. de Arb. 7) grown large enough to clamber ,a tree, which would 
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Imve, been too UU for them before. Kitter points' ont lhat *altas* 
appeals to the eye, as does < prospectât’ in^the next couplet His 
^labour is asspciated with pleasant sights and sounds. For the meta^or 
of 'maritat’ cp, OS. 2. 15. 4, 4. 5, 50. 

18 . que. It is better to take ‘que* as disjunctive Q?ee bn Od, i, 3. 
9 and 3. 1 1. 49); lhan with Bentley to alter it here and in v. 63 to * ve.* 
14 . fblioîores, as Yirgîl, of the grafted tree, G. a. 81 'Kxiit ad 
caelum ramis feliclbus.’ 

16 . infirmas. The Schol^st interprets * nnablo to bear the weight 
of their wool’; but it is probably no more than an habituai epithet» 

* molle pecus,’ and oaly in point as helping the general idea of peace- 
fulness, * the unresisting sheep.’ 

17 . vel, see on v. 9-12. Macl. rightly points ont that the uses of 

* vel cum,’ in an elliptical construction with no apodosis (as in Virg. 
Aen. Il, 406 \ although quoted by Orelli and others. are not relevant. 
Sat. 2. 7. 95 is a real parallel. The apodosis here is ' ut gaudet/ * how 
hè rejoices ! ’ cp. v. 61 * ut îuvat.* 

19Î gaudet deoerpena, a Greek use of the participle, ij^crai Bpéiwy, 
20 , oertantem purpurae, * rivalling the purple dye ’ : for dative 
p. I. J. 15 Muctantem fluctibiis/ &c. 

%1. Priapus is to be paid as the protector of gardens. Virg. E. 7. 
33, Catull. 20. 'Silvanus is not only, as in Üd. 3. 29. 23, the wild 
forest-god, but also a patron of coimtry life and pursuUs, ♦ avorum 
pecorisque deus,’ Virg. Aen. 8, 60I, and specially under the title of 
‘ Silvanus orientalis/ like' Terminus, a protector of the sacred ‘ land- 
mark/ the symbol of propcrty, Dict Biog. s. v. 

28 . Some good MSS. (not B, nor, as far as appears, V) begin a new 
Epode here, and Acron supports them, writing at v, i ♦ Laos vitac 
rusticae.’ and here ‘Introdueit quendam feneratorem loquentetu d: 
laudantem vitam quietam nec tamen suum propositum deserentem.* 
Porph. gives no indication. See Introd. to Od. i. 7, 

24 . tenaoi seems to mean *soft and d^ep/ that makes a couch from 
wbich you do not slip. 

26 . rivis, the reading of V and B ; though corrected in the latter by 
|i second hand to * ripis,’ the reading of the majoiity of MSS. Compare, 
against Oielli’s objections to *riv!s,’ Od. 2. 3. 11. Altis rivis* must 
apparently mean * in brimming watercourses ’ : * altis ripis * has been 
variously rendered ; Bentley, who prefers it on the ground that we are 
speaking of sommer or autumn when streams are low, interprets ‘ with 
their banks high,’ i.e. ‘ deep between their banks.’ Orelli thinks it is 
not meant as a peculiarity of the time of year, but as a general charac* 
teristic » of the streams which adds to their beauty and pleasantnefs, 

* between high banks/ i.e. of follage, rocks, Scc, But a comparison of 
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Locr. 3. 563 (in th« same connection as this) * snmmis labentin ripis,’ 
and la» 2 * Ut vis amnium maior est altls ripis mnltoque gurgitis 
tracttt ^nentium qiiam tennis aquae et obiectn lapillorum resnltahtis ^ 
would suggest that if Horace wrote * altis ripis * he meant rather * high 
up its banks,'^ so^that it cornes to the same as * rivis.’ 

27. obitrepunt, sc. * audientibns,* see Od. 3. 30. 10. Marklând 
founded on Prop, 4. 4. 4 * Mnltaqne nativis obstrqnt arbor aqnis,’ an 
ingénions conj. * frondes ^ /or ‘ fontes/ ‘lymphis* being then the dative. 

28. qmodjvsc. * marmur quod/ ^ 

29<-8di W#,.pass to winter amusements. 

29. tonantis^ an epithet of the god which has become nlmost a part 
of his name ; bnt it serves to recall his influence on the weather and 
responsibility" for storms, although thunder is rather an accessory of 
suxnmer storms. 

anntis hibernua, the wintry part of the year, as * frigidus annns/ 
Virg. Aen. 6. 31 1. ^ Jove’s winter’ is the winter which in its season 
Jove brings round again, C. S. 33 'lovis aurae.’ 

82. obstantes, * set to stop them.* 

88. levi, prob. * smooth/ thongh as * âmes * does not occnr elsewhere 
in poetry, it is not possible to pronounce certainly on the quantity of its 
hrst syllable. 

Tara, * open/ * wide-meshed,* see Con. on Virg. Aen. 4. 131. The 
epithets, thongh, as has been remarked, more abundant than Horace’s 
maturer taste would hâve admitted, serve, by recalling the circum- 
stances, to recall the pleasures of the sport. 

85. laqueo, a dissyllable, not an anapaest, cp. Epod. 5. 79, 11. 23, 
and see Index of Métrés. 

37 foll. The * malae amoris cnrae,’ its fcllies and fancies and jealousies, 
are left for the idle and Inxurious life of the city. The * pudica uxor ’ 
and the pleasures of home are more likely to be found in the country, 
Virg. G. 3 . 533 * dulces pendent circnm oscula nati; Casta pudicitiam 
servat domus.’ For the attraction which makes ‘curas* agréé with 
the relative, and leaves ‘malarum’ without a subst, cp. Sat. i. 4. 2 
‘alii quorum comedia prisca viroium est/ Virg. Aen. i. 573 ‘urbern 
quam statuo vestra est.’ 

89. quodsi. The apodosis begins at v. 49 ‘ non me,’ If I can hâve 
ail these home pleasures I do not care for the less Inxurious diet. 
Haupt’s alteration, ‘quid si/ impairs the antithesis between the * pudica 
uxor,’ &c., and w. 37, 38. 

in partem, \v fiépu, * for her share.’ 

iuvet, with a zeugma, It is the appropriate verb only with * domum, 

* grâces/ * helps.* By uniting closely the two substantives, * the home 
with its blooming children/ we can bring * dulces liberos ’ into some rc» 
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CQgi:ïi^ble relation to it, bot still tbe neor substantire breatbes in^o the 
verb a new idea of * helping to goveto/ which does not belong to it 
^properly, and which was not needed so long as it was 
with * domum.* 

41 . Sabino, Od. 3. 6. 37 foll„ Virg. G. a. 53a.' 

42 . porniois « * strenui * ; * impiger Apulus,’ Od. 3. 16. ad, f he 
whole passage is imitated by Statius Silv. 5. i. 122 foH. 

Apuli, see on Od. i. 22. 13 and 3. 5. 9. 

43 . exstroat, a nâtural asyndeton, which Lamblnus and otherÿ^need- 
lessly fill up by reading * sacrum et ’ or ‘ sacrumque.’ 

44 . lab adventum, * as her husband*s retum draws near.’ 

46 . laetiim, as Virgil’s Maeta armenta/ *■ healthy/ *fruitful.* ^ 

, 47. borna, of the simplicity of his rustic fare. ' wine of the ytâ^ and 
so drunk, as we should say, ‘ from the wood * ; never drawn off frdm the 
‘ dolium ’ into ‘ amphorae ’ or *cadi ' for storing. 

48 . dapea inemptas. Virg. G. 4. 132. ÿ 

49 ~() 0 . Compare Sat. 2. 2, where a 'pernix Apulus* discourses în 

favour of plain living: most of thedainties named here occur there 
also. 

49 . Iiucrina, from the Lucrine lake; Sat. a. 4. 32 ‘Lucrina peloris.* 

60 . acari, Sat. 2. 2. 22. 

61 . intonata, of the noise of the wind. Macleane compares Vifg. Gv 
I. 371 ‘Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus.* The déponent form is not 
found elsewhere. 

53 . Afra avis, Juv. ii. 14a. Martial 5. 58. 15 calls apparently the 
same birds * Numidicae guttatae.* They are commonly identified with 
our guinea-fowl. • 

64 . attagen, Mart. 13. 61 * Inter sapores fertur alitum primas loni- 
carum gustus attagenarum.’ It is said to be the heathcock. 

^66. oliva . . lapathi . . malvae, cp. Od. i. 31. 15, 16 'Me pasofirnt 
oltvae, Me cichorea levesque malvae/ where ‘ leves * answers to ‘ gravi 
salubres corporj.* 'Lapathum ’ is our sorrel. 

59 . His vegetable diet is varied with méat on rare occasions, on the 
festival of Terminus (Feb. 23, cp. Ov. Fast. 2, 639 foll.), or when a Jcid 
^has been lorn by a wolf but snatched from his mouth. Cp. Martial’s 
Coenula (10. 48. 14) *haedus inhumani raptus ab ore lupi,* and 
Plutarch*s saying (Sympos. 2. 9), rà XvKÙfipojTa Trp 60 ttra rd Kpias 
ykvKVTarov which sounds like our ' the nearer the bone,* &c., 

a half hümorpus excuse for thrift. 

66. dltis examen domus, i.e. the proof of rustic opulence, Tib. 2. i, 
23 ‘ Turbaque vernarum saturi bona signa coloni.’ Cp. Martial’s de- 
scription of Fausfinus* villa, 3. 58. 22 ‘Cingunt serenum lactei focum 
vernae Et larga festos lucet ad Laies silva.’ The 'locus* is in the 
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middle of the 'atrium,’ the images of the Lares uear glowiug 
brightly with the blaze, and the slaves, ail bom on the estate, 
gathered round it. ‘ , 

69 . redla^it. Beyitley shows by a« large collection of instances, 
chiefly frpm Ci<^o, that this was the usual word for calling in mc^ney 
thât had been lent or was otherwise due. A few MSS. an*d the earlier 
éditions hâve ‘relegit.* 

Zdibus . . Kalendis. The Kaîends, Ides, and Nones were ail days 
of^ setfiemprft. ^icfVerr. 2. i. 57 ‘ Nem<f Rabonio mglestus est neque 
Kalendis Dicembribus neque Nonis neque Idibus.’ Compare for the 
Ides Sat i, 6. 75, where they are the monthly pay-day at Schools, and 
for Kalends Sat. 1. 3. 87 'Qui nisi* cum tristes misero venere 
Kaléndae Mercedem aut nummos unde unde extricat/ &c. Interest at 
Rome was calculated by the month. 

70. ponere, to ' lend ’ U again. Sat. i. 2. 13, A. P. 421 ' dives positis 
ià fenore nummis.* 


EFOBE III. 

A mock heroic invective against garlic. Horace has eaten some dish 
fteasoned with it at Maecenas’ table, and he treats it as a practical joke 
of his hosPs (v. 20 ' iocose Maecenas *). 

‘ Garlic shouîd be substituUd for hemlock in the funishment ofparri- 
cide:^. IVhat can the reaperd stomachs be made ofl He has takesi poison — 
viper' s blood, some décoction of CanidicCs — the very drug which Medea 
used to prevent the btiîls touching Jason, and to dcstroy Creusa. The 
heai of Apulia in the dog-days, of Hercules' fiery garment, was nothing 
to it. If Maecenas has the bad taste to hâve stich a dish again j mçy 
he be rewarded by finding that he cannot get a kiss if he wishesft* 

Compare the commencement of Od. 2. 13. 

Xine 1 . olim. The development, according to the context, from an 
original meaning ‘ at that time,M.e. 'not at this time,’ of the definite* 
meanings 'at a past tîme* (as Od. 3. ii. 5 'nec loquax olim’) and 'at 
a future time ’ (as Od. a. 10. 17 ‘ non si male nunc et olim Sic erit ’), as 
well as the colourless meaning 'at any time,* ‘ever* (as in this place; 
cp.*Sat. 1. I. 25 'ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi Doctores,* Epp. 
J. 10. 42, &c.), affords a good illustration of the general history of par- 
ticles the most definite in their eventual meaning, such as 'dum,* ‘nam,* 
and even the négatives ; it also illustrâtes the various uses of the Greek 
aorîst. 
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arcbaic fdm of the sabjunctire ; Sat. 2. 9a. 

, 4 , mamorum, for it waa a usual ingiedient in their messes ; V||f , E, 
2, 10 * Thestylis et rapido fessis messoribus aestu ÂlUa serpyllumque 
berbas contundit olentes.’ 

6. ViperiBua oruor ; Od. i. 8. 9. «■ 

7 . nmlaa» ie. poisonous; Virg. Aen. 2. 471 *mala gramina pastng.* " 

8. Canidia; see Introd. to Epod. 5 and 17. 

9 . ut, temporal, as Epod. 5. 11. 

praeter ontuea, with *ixfirata est.* • 

oi|pt^dum, of young beauty, as ^ candide Bassareu,* <Od. x. 18. 11. 

11. ignota expresses the difhculty of the task ; none had yoked them 
yet." 

13 . ^pellioem. So Medea would call Creusa or Glauce, feeling that 
she herself was his true wife ;* cp. Epod. 5. 61 --66. 

14 . serpente alite, on her chariot drawn by winged serpents ; cp. 

Od. 4. I. id 'aies oloribus.* * 

15 . vapor, mist of heat. 

*8iderum, as Epod. 0 . 61 * astri . . aestuosa impotentia,* of the dog- 
days. 

16 . siticulosae; Od. 30. ii. 

17. xnunus, the présent of Deianira, the robe smeared with the blood 
of Nessus; Epod. 17. 31. 

efflcacis. Rittcr points out that neither ^ humeris ’ nor * efficadf * Üi 
inert: ^those shoulders that had wrought such miracles of strength 
were not proof against Nessus* poison.* 


Bpodb IV. 

A violent attack on some freedman, who moved the wiath of Ho. ace 
and of the citizens by his display and arrogance. 

* A, littU while (xgo Jlogged as a slave : now with a Jim estate in Cam- 
fania, a pony-carriage on the Appian way^ and a seat at spectacles 
sxmong the ‘‘ équités ’* / With wkat face do we fit out jicets against Sixtus 
PompeiUs and his runaway slaves, if we let a man of the same stamp 
hold the rank of** trihunus militum ” l * 

We can hatdly doubt that the Epode was aimed at some real pefson. 
The Scholiasts say Menas, or Menodorus, the freedman and friend of 
Sextu^ Pompeius (see on Od. 3. 16. 16), who, in B.c. 38, being thett in 
commajtd of a üeet and of the island of Sardinia^ deserted to Octaviantis, 
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and wa« îeceîved by hîm with great honour i IMo C. 48. 45 Iv nf 4 
fÂtyàkj^ ^yay€ daitwkîoit rt \pwsrbi5 iKÔfftttffft Koi kt rh rÔv tirirloiv 
4<rlYpa4r«. Suetonins (Aug. 74 ) mentions him as tbe only Mîbertintia** 
whom Angîfstiij ever inviled to bis own table. In B.c. 36 he retnmed 
for a short time to the service üf his old master, but again deserted to 
Ootavianus, and was received, if not to confidence, yet to employpnent. He 
died in 35, Varions difficnldes hâve been felt in this identification. The 
absence of an** ledtîon of the fickleness^ and treachery of Menas has 
been thoiight to fix the date of the Epode, if it refer? to him, to the 
period between his first désertion of Sextus Pom peins and his retnm to 
his service in 36. Yet, during that time he was serving with the "fleet 
Which he had carried over te ôctavianiis* side ; and, though he may 
hâve visited Rome, he can hardly hâve become qs familiar a sight to 
the Roman populace as is implied by vv. 1 1-16. The office of ‘ tribnnus 
militnm * seems also â strange one to be selected (Horace wonld choose 
tbe highest that he filled) for the commander of a fleet. Several MSS., 
including B and A, head the Epode with the ïrlords * Ad Sextnm Menam 
libertinum. Vedin.n Rnfum ex servitnte miratur usurpasse equestrem 
dignitatera usque ad tribnnatum militnm/ with no sign that the two in- 
scriptions are inconsistenl or alternative; a common mistake, which 
seems to lead iis back to some common authority of greater antiqnity. 
Of the two na« es offered, ^lenas was a likely guess to any one who 
knew the history of the time, and therefore carries with it lefs proba- 
bility than the entirely unknown name of Vedius Rufus, to which there 
was nothing in the text or in the generally known historiés to lead a 
copyist or annotator. Orelli shows from an inscription that Rufus is 
found among the cognomina of the Vedii. 

Line 1 . Epod. 15. 7, a proverb for implacable hâte ; Hom II. 23. 263. 
Ov5i Aiî/fOi T€ Mal âpv€9 ôn 6 <ppova Bvfibv exovatv, | dXA.à icajcà 
Hiapiirtph àkk^koiatVf | â>s oiiK xal cr^ ^A^/**»'»** 

BOTtito obtigit, a phrase of Plantus, ^derc. x. 2. 24. • 

8. Hiberiols, of Spanish broom ; Plin. N. H. 19. i and^ 7. Qdn- 
tilian (8. a.) langhs at an advocate who spoke of *herbae Hibericae’ 
meanihg ‘Spartum,* though no one in court knew what he meanC 
Those whd identify the object of the Epode with Menas notice the 
conneption of Sextus Pompei us with èpain,. and also the approprîateness 
of tbe instrument of punishmont to one who had spent his Ufe 69. sfaip- 
board. In the army the centurion was artaed with a * vitis." 
pextuite ; Epp* 1. i 6 * 47 * loris *non uréris.* '' 
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7 . Metiente, walking from end to end of it The * Sacra via ' was a 
jonnge of men of leisure; Sat. i. 9. i. 

8. trium, a necessary alteration ît would seem of * ter/ the teadîng 
vhich has vitiated ail the MSS. and the text of the Scholia.» The sense 
of the true reading is given by Acr. and Porph., * culîn sex nlnanim 
toga * ; but it is hard to see how ‘ bis ter ulnanim * could be a Latin 
form of expressing this. For the broad *toga/ spread oiit by the 
elbows as a sign of importance, cp. Sat. 2. 3. 183 ^ Latus ut in Circo 
spatiere/ Ëpp. 30 ^ Arcfh decet sanum ccunifem toga/ Cic. Cat. 
2. 10 ‘ v^lis amicti non togis.* 

9 . ora vertat, *• make them tum away/ Schol. ; ^ make them turn to 
look/ Ritter. If we may interpret Horace by himself, it will mean 
neither, but rather ‘ make their countenances change cp. Sat. 2. 8. 35 
* vertere pallor Tum parochi faciem.* 

huo et huo. In prose it would be rather ^ hue et illuc ’ ; cp. Epod^ 
2. 31 ‘hinc et hinc.’ 

10. liberrima; Epod. ii. 16 ‘libéra bilis,* ‘finding free vent.* The 
remaining verses repreaj|à the actual expression of the indignation. 
This is clear, as Ritter^^nts out, from the change from the second 
person*to the third. 

11. triumviralibus ; Dict. Ant. s. v. ‘ Triuinviri capitales.* They 

had the power of inflicting summary punishment upon slaves. ^ 

12. praeconis ad fastidium, ‘ till the crier was tired.* What part 
the crier played in the chastisement does not appear. The editOrs say 
that he had to go on proclaiming the culprit’s offence, but they allégé 
no adéquate aiithority. Porph.’s note is ‘ donec . , praeco cum vellet 
desinere iuberet.* 

13 . Falerni, somc of the best land in Campania, The Scholiasts 
remark that in Italy the vines are trained on trees* and the ground 
between them ploughed and sown. The Appian way is perhaps named 
as the road which he would naturally traverse on his way between 
Rome and his estate. 

15 . * Sits grandly as a knight in the front seats, and saaps his fingers 
at Otho.* He has no fear of a prosecution under Otho’s law for taklng 
a Seat in the fourteen rows reserved for the ‘équités* and persons 
‘equestri censu/ for he is possessed of far more than the requisite 
income of 400,000 sesterces ; cp. Epp. 1. 1. 58, 62. For other référencés 
to this law of, L. Roscius Otho see Cic. Mur. 19, Juv, 3. i|j9, 14. 324. 
It would seem fi‘om the allusion here, as well as from other considéra- 
tions, that the purpose of the law was exclusive and aristocratie. 

17. qtuid attinat, ‘what good is it?^ No exact parallel eau be 
quoted for ‘ora navium ro 8 trata*»‘ships with their beaked bows* ; but 
we seed hardly alter it with Bentley for that reason to ‘ aéra.* Peihap» 
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we may compare HomerV vÇfs /MXrov^^poi, and Âeschylus’ converse 
use of ftpéfpa and /caWivpuposj of tlie hnman face. 

18 . duoi seems to împly chat an expédition was at that time fittîng* 
ont against Sextus Pompcius and his *gang of brigands and slaves’; 
cp, Epod. 9, 9, JD. 

Bpode V. 

Canidia* with hei^ crew of witches, S^igana, Veia,‘ and Folia, is 
engaged ki tb#, luak of drawing to her, by spells i;f magic, a misérable 
old man named Varns. vv. i-io, the poem . opens with the terrified 
prayers of a boj, who sees dimly that the hags hâve sonie dreadful 
inteiit, Ihough he knows not what. 11-14, he is stripped and set in the 
jnidst to await their farther pnrposes. 15-24, Canidia gives her orders 
for the brewing of the magic bowl. 25-28, Sagana sprinkles the house 
with water from Avemus. 29-4C, Veia, meanwhile, is digging in the 
garden a hole '''"here, if this spell proves insnflficient, the boy is to be 
buried np to his chin, and left to starve, that li| marrow and liver may 
be ingrédients in a more potent philtre. 41-40, Folia plays her part in 
the incantation. What it was, is left to our imagination ; we are only 
told of her power— she could otaw the moon and stars from the sky, 
47-60, Canidia, half afraid already that her spells are not successful, 
appeals to the powers that witness hcr black arts, that her beloved (an 
old fop, oii whom bhe is made to pour contempt in her very prayer) 
may corne to her. 61-82, *he cornes not; what bas happened? No 
herb has been omitted, nothing that could make him forget other 
charras. Aha! she sees it ail. He is under the spell of some more 
skilful witch, He shall not get off, however. She has a stronger charm 
yet to try, and heaven and earth shall change places before she lets his 
love go.’ 85-102, the boy understands her, and interrupts the scene 
with a burst of despair, in which he threatens his torturers with the 
vengeance of spirits and men. 

The scene is laid in the intenor of a house in Rome, apparently in * 
the vSubum; see on vv. 25, 30, 58. A misunderstanding of v. 43 led 
î^orph. to la^ the scene at Naples. 

Line 1 . ftt, a common particle in exclamations. It implies ofxourse a 
previous train of thought of which the speaker is conscious in himself, 
or which he imagines in another. The exclamation introduced by it i& 
of the nature of an appeal (‘provocatio ad deos’; cp. Virg. Aen. a. 535 
‘At^tibi pro scelere, exclama^ pro talibus ansis Db’ &c., and cp. the 
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use of e. g. in ÂeschvCho. ^o6) or of an answer. Here» if with 
V and B and Porph. we read * régit* (the majority of îater hâve 
' regis ’), the actual address is not to the gods, bnt to the witches, the 
first two lines being an exclamation. 'At* introducing the adjuration, 
marks the change that has corne over him. He can bear it no longer ; 
he must know what they mean. 

I, deorum quioquid ; Sat. i. 6. i ‘Lydorum quicquid.* 

3 . et quid. So apparently V, but the other M,SS. are fairly divided 
between *et* aïid *aut* ; Orelli, preferring * aut/ compares Epod. 7. i, 

4 . lumm contrasts with omnium, ‘so many against one.* With 
the construction * voltus in me * cp. Od. i. 2. 40 ‘ acer Mauri . . cruentum 
voltus in hostem.' 

5 . te, singles out Canidia as the principal. 

6. veria ; cp. Epod. 17. 50. The words are doubtless meant in the 
boy’s moulh to hâve an innocent meaning, ‘ if you really know what it 
is to be a mother.’ 

7 . purpurae, the ‘ toga praetexta ’ ; ‘ sacrum illud praetçxtarum quo 
sacerdotes velantur, queteagistratns, quo infirmitatem puerorum sacram 
facimus ac venerabilem/ Quint. Decl. 340. It and the/buUa/ a thin 
plate of gold hung round the neck (Pers. Sat. 5. 30, 31), are the ‘inr 
signia* which in v. 12 are snatched from him. 

II. ut oonatitit, when, notwithstanding this appeal, he was atripped 
and set in the midst to await their further pleasure. 

16 . viperis, ‘furiali habitu,* Schol. Canidia and herlellow witches 
are called Furies in Sat. i. 8. 45. 

17. oaèrificos, a common growth of cemeteries; "jnv. 10. 145. 

19 , 20 . The construction is ‘uncta ranae sanguine ova strigis plu- 
mamque.’ Compare a charm for a similar purpose in Prop. 3. 6. 27 
* Illuc turgentis ranae portenta rubetae Et lecta exsuccis anguibus ossa 
Irahunt, Et strigis inventae per busta iacentia plumae.* ‘ Strix * is the 
scrçech owl ; the ‘ rana turpis ' is the ‘ rubeta/ a toad, so called because 
found in bramble>thickets ; it was believed to be poisonous. Plin. N. H. 
32. 5, Juv. 1. 69. • 

21 . I0I008, in Thcssaly; cp. v. 45, and Od. i. 27. ai 'Thessalis 
Magus venenis.* 

Hiberia, strictly the country lying between the Caucasus on the 
north, Armenia on the south, Colchis, which separated it from the 
Ettxine, on ‘the west, and Albania, which separated it from the 
Caspian, oh the east. Its inhabitants professed (Tac. Ann. 6. 34) to 
be descendants of the Thessalians wbo sailed with Jason ; Virg. É. 8. 
95 ^^as herbas atque haec Ponto mihi lecta venena.* 

^3. oaea, perbaps human bones, the dogs being those that prowled 
about a graveyard. Orelli quotes ApuL Met. who mentions among 
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*the ingrédients of a philtre, ‘a sknll tom from between the teeth of a 
wild beast.* In any case they are appropriate to this * desideri pocu* 
lum,*^ as typical of the rage of disappointed animal passion. Compare^ 
in this respect the more potent spell of vV^. 37-40. 

24 . CûloÜioii— * magicis,’ such as Medea might hâve kindled. 

25 . expedita«*succincta,’ Sat. i. 8. 23. 

26 . Avemales, as the witch in Virg. A.en. 4. 512 * Sparserat et latices 
simulatos fontis Avemi/ 

28 . currens. The epithet seemed ouh of place to^ Bentley, as the 
boar’s bristles uo not rise more when he is running, and he advocates 
Heinsius* conjecture * Laurens.* But * currens ’ is in point as completing 
the whole resemblance of the boar to Sagana bustling about. It has the 
more place, as we hâve had no definite verb to express her movements. 

29 . abacta nulla conscientia, ‘not one whit deterred by her con- 
sciousness of what she was doing,’ i.e. of its cruelty and wickedness. 
For the use of ‘ nulla ’ see on Od. 3. 20. 7. 

30 . duris, not quite ar inert epithet, if we compare Od. 3. 11. 31, 
4. 4. 57. The ‘hardness^ of the iron is in a way identified with the 
persistence of her purpose — she would dig till the iron was tired. 

bumum, the soil in the ‘ impluvium ’ of the house (v. 25) in which 
the scene is laid. 

33 . bis terque. So ail the good MSS., and editors since Bentley, 
against the v. 1 . ‘ bis terve.’ He points out that the two readings differ 
materially in sense. ‘ Bis terque ’ = ‘ saepe,’ cp. A. P. 440 ‘ melius te 
posse negares, Bis terque expertum frustra’; ‘bis terve ’ ‘ raro,’ cp. 

A. P. 358. 

34 . inemori speotaculo, ivairoByfjffKêiv rjj Béq. ‘Inemori’ is a 
oira^ \€y, 

36 . snspensa mento explains ‘ quantum exstant aqua,’ ‘ as much as 
is above water of a swimmer’s body, when it floats as though it hung by 
the chin.’ 

87 . exseota. This (or ‘execta’) is the reading of V and B, and of 
the MSS. of Acr^ and Porph. Bentlcy’s objection that we require rather 
an epithet to correspond with ‘ aridum’ is very well answered by Ritter. 
We do not reejuire one, for ‘aridum’ is intended to cover both substan- ^ 
tives, as is ‘exsecta* also; see on Od. 2. 10. 6, 2. ii. i, 2. 15* 18-20, 

3. 4. 18, 4. g. 29. The other MSS. offer many variants: ‘exsucta,’ 

* exsucca,’ ‘ exuta,’ * exerta.* Bentley preferred a conjecture of Heinsius, 

* exesa.’ , ^ 

89 . interminato, pass. part, of the usually déponent ‘ intermmor, a 
stronger word than ‘ interdico,’ ‘ forbidden with threats.’ 

semel with ‘cum,’ ‘as soon as ever,’ as ‘ut semel,’ Sat. 3. i. 24. 

4 1 . non deftiisae, ‘ was not Wanting to her part ’ ; see argument. The 
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meiitioa of Folia of Arimiaum (a town of UmbYla on the Adri^ic), 
apparently.a real person, and the appeal to tbe gossip of Naples^ are 
Hntended to give an air of truthfulness to the story. 

43 . otiosa, a town of Greeks and seaside loungers, wbo tU ùùtlv 
Sfrcpov fÙKtdpcvv 4 n ictà iucoiuv Koti^ércpoi^ : «cp.* i^iv. 8. 22 

* gentem lingna magis strennam qnam factis.’ The Comm. Cniq. says 
tbat Naples was also called * fabulosa/ ‘ gossiping^* 

45 . sidéra exoantata ; £pod. 17. 5 and 78» Virg. £. 8. 69. 

47 . irreseotiun, ‘grown long'; Sat. 1. 8. 26 'ecalpere terram Un> 
gnibus.' It is another attribute of the Furies; see on v. 15, and cp. 
V. 93 - ' 

dente livido» ‘ black from âge,’ to add to the repulsiveness of the 
picture ; or like ‘ dente invido,* Od. 4. 3. 16, the passion of jealousy 
being attribiited to the tooth. The action is intended to express her 
excitement as she awaits impatiently the issue of her spells. 

49 . qLtûd dizit aut quid tacuit, a proverbial way of expressing want 
of restraint in speaking, whether, as here, from passion, or as in Epp. 
I. 7. 72 ‘ dicenda tacenda locutus,’ from garrulity ; cp. ^rjfrà âppijtâ tc. 

60 . Cp. Medea’s invocation Ov. Met. 7. 192 foll. ^Nox, ait, arcanis 
fidissima . . Tuque triceps Hecate quae coeptis conscia 'nostris Adiu- 
trixque venis,’ Theocr. 2. 10. 12. 

arbitrée, in Cicero’s sense of ‘ witnesses,’ Off. 3. 31. 

53 . in hostiles domos, perhaps only the common formula for * avhrt 
from my home’; cp. Od. i. 21. 15 ‘in Persas atque Britannoa/ 3. 27. 
21. If spécial ‘enemies’ must be found, they will be her rivais in the 
love of Varus. 

65 . formidolosis. The MSS. vary between this reading and the 
nominative ‘ formidolosae.* B, A, and the Queen’s Coll, MS. hâve the 
ablative. Bentley interprets the evidence as to V more fairly than 
Keller. Cruquius found, it appears, the ablative in ail the Bland MSS., 
and with it the annotation ‘propter horrorem noctis et ferarum ’ ; but 
inasmuch as there was also tbe contradictoiy annotation which he 
prints in the Scholia, ‘ timendae, quod timorem incutjant,’ he did not 
think it worth while, in a matter of slight importance (‘ quod parum in- 
téresse! ’), and where the evidence of his autborities was thus divided, 
to alter the received text. If we read the ablative, it will hâve an active 
meaning, as Virg. G. 4. 468 ‘ caligantem nigra formidine silvam.’ This 
is Horace’s use of the adjective in Od. 2. 17. 18. If we hâve tbe 
nominative,, it will hâve a passive sense, ‘ timorous,’ as in Ter. Eun. 4. 6. 
18, Scc, In either Case its force seems to lie, as the Scholiast implies, in 
its suggestion of the ' awfulness ’ of night, ‘ now that your spell is on 
the woods and their inhabitants.' The two verses combine the ideas of 
the hoar of midnight as the time when magic powers are strongest, and 
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of the lover awake when ail the rest of the world is asleep, as Dldo in 
Viig. Aen* 4* 5^5 tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque volncres/ 
Bcc. • 

67-60* The prayer of the next four lines is uot quite clear* Why 
dœs she wish tke dogs to bark? As a sign that the scented old fop is 
Corning to her door ? or to frighten him from the doors of her rivais as 
he cornes through the Subura ? The first view would be illustrated by 
the sign of Daphnis’ approach in answer to the spells in Virgil's Phar- 
maceutri,*», F ‘ Hylax in liniine latrat.* The second, however, 

gives a better expîanatton of ' quod omnes rideant/ and of the care with 
which she bas hersell prepared the perfumed unguent, which he uses in 
his vr nity witLout guessmg its purpose. iShe is meant to make him (and 
herself thereby) ridiculous to the reader ; but she would not wish him 
to be laughed at, except a*; a means of keeping him to herself. 

68. Suburanae. * Subura * was the broad hollow formed by the 
junction of the valleys between the Quirinal, Viminal, and Ësquiline 
hills, and opening on the Fora. It was a busy part of Rome, but has 
a bad name in the poets ; Prop. 4. 7. 15, Mart. 6. 66, Juv. 3. 5. 

59. ‘ Of such sort as my hands could never bring to greater perfec- 
tion*; cp. Sat. I. J. 41 ^animae, quales neque candidiores Terra tulit 
neque quis me sit devinctior alter,’ ‘ soûls of such sort as never walked 
the earth more purely white,* &c. 

60. laboraxint, potential. The reading of V and MSS. of Porph., 

* laborarunt,* has also strong authority. 

61. quid aocidit P She perceives that her spells hâve failed. 

62. venena Medeae, philtres such as Medea’s, as *ilammis Colchicis,* 
V. 24. 

63. Cp. Epod. 3. 13. 

superbam is the reading of V, and sound and sense support it. 
But ‘superba,’ the reading of B, has almost better authority, as it was 
found by Acr., who interprets ‘ potens.* 

67. latens asperis; * I hâve not omitted any herb of power, because 
it was hard to fgid or grew in a difïicult place.* 

69, 70. The best interprétation seeras to be, ‘ the bed he sleeps on has 
been smeared with a drug to make him forget ail other mistresses.* It^ 
is a continuation of her assurances to herself, that no précaution has 
been omitted, 

71. ah ahl The truth suddenly occurs to her. 

Bolutus; Od. 1. 27. 21. 

ambulat, * waîks where he will ’ ; i.e. is not bound by the speU to 
corne to me. 

75. neo vooata . . vocibns, ‘nor shall it be at the smmons of 
Marsian spells that thy heart shall corne bftdc to me,* ‘Marsis voçibus* 
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corresponding to *usitatis potionibns’ in the last clauâe, both being 
answered by * Mains parabo, mains infundam/ &c. This interprétation 
gires a more continuons ^nse than the* old one, which Ritter still sup- 
ports, * nor sl^l 'thy heart go back again (i. e. from me), though sum- 
moned by Marsian spells/ The Marsi were famous imsorcery ; £pod. 
17. 29, Virg. Aen. 7. 750 foll. 

.77. maius. parabo, sc. ^quiddam.* Only the second ^ mains’ goes 
with ‘ pocnlnm'.’ 

inftindam,/! will mix.’* • 

79. inferius, the last two syllables coalesce ; see on Epod. 2. 35. 

82. a^ris, of the smoky llame of the burping bitumen. With these 
two Unes cp. Virg. E. 8. 80-83. 

83. sub baec, ‘immediatcly on hearing this’ ; Sat. 2. 8. 5^3. Canidia’s 
words hâve made him despair of life, but he will curse her before he 
dies. The editors compare the behaviour of Drusus towards Tiberius, 
in Tac. Ann. 6. 24 ‘‘ubi exspes vitae fuit mcditatas compositasque diras 
imprecabatur.’ 

85. dubius unde, &c. His doubt was Dido’s, Virg. Aen. 4. 371 
‘ Quae quibus attteferam ’ ? 

86. Thyesteas, such as Thyestes might hâve uttered agàinst Atreus, 
the murderer of his children. 

87. 88. No interprétation more satisfactory on the whole has been 

offered of these hard Unes, than that suggestcd by Lambinus, and 
adopted among recent editors by -and in its main points by 

Munro. This makes *venena,* in the sense of ‘ veneficia/ the subject 
of the sentence, and understands an affirmative ‘ valent ’ with the first 
clause. ^ Sorceries may overset the mighty laws of right and wrong, 
they cannot overset the law of natural rétribution,’ i.e. you may disregard 
divine laws and kill me, but I shall hâve my turn yet, ‘ DiHs agam vos.’ 
The merits of this interprétation aie that the^partionlar expressions 
‘convertere fas nefasque* and ‘huraanam vicem’ will harmonise 
naturally, the first with Virgil’s *fas versam atque nçfas,’ G. i. 505, 
the second with ïlorace’s own ‘ vices superl^ae,’ Od. i. 2§. 32. We may 
notice the additional parallel of ib. v. 34 * Teque piacula nulla resolvent * 
,to ‘ dira detestatio Nulla expiatur victima.’ Bentley quotes also Ov. 
Trist. 3. I. 167 ‘Humanacque memor sortis quae tollit eosdem Et 
premit, incertas ipse verere vices.’ That the construction of the sentence, 
although il is pefhaps harsh ibr Horace, is yet Latin, Lambinus shows 
from Cic. ad Att. 10. i *istum qui filium Brundisium de pace misit, me 
legatum iri non arbitrer * = ‘ that he, &c., will be sent as envoy, not I.’ 
Munro would amend this version of the Unes by separating ^ magnum ’ 
irom ‘Ms nefasque,’ and making it » ' id quod magnum est,’ ‘ sorcerj^s, 
such k their power, can overset,’ &c, Of other interprétations, the bsst 
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seein to be those which explain ‘hnnaanam vicem ' by Sallust’s *‘pecortimf 
vicem obtruncabantur,’ Cïcero’s^'Sardanapali \icem mori/ aè Ajtt lo, ^ 

* after thç fashion of men,’ àjvBpijvojv Bimjv, It would still be a qiiestîoi} 
whcther ^veneja* was the object of ^convertere’ or the subject of 
‘ valent/ In the first case it *= * veneficae,’ as * scelus * is nsed for a wicked 
person ; there is an obvions point in refusing them a more personal 
appellation, wl^en the sUtement is that they hâve no hunüan hearts to 
be moved, The of thonght then is, ^ Conscience cannot move yoti, 
my c\||:ses may at least punish yon/ If we takt* it in the second way it 
will mean, * The mighty laws of right and wrong are not like human * 
things, that sorceries shoiild hâve powe" to overset them. You may‘ 
Lill me, but I shall be revenged on you yet/ 

Neither MSS. nor Scholia give any variations of the téxt,,and none 
of the conjectures are attractive. Bentley (who offers it veiy hesitatingly) 
proposes ‘ magica,’ ‘ non vertere,^ Haupt ‘ maga non,’ Keller * humana ** 
iuvicem.’ 

89. diiûs, ^ curses,’ as in the passage of Tacitus quoted on v. 85. 
dira detestatio, the solemn dennnciation of a curse. 

92. Furor seems to be nsed as a masculine form of Furia. For the 
idea of the passage cp. Virg. Aen. 4. 385. 

94. doorum manium, the spirits of the dead ; literally, according to 
^Curtius, Grundz. p. 294, the ‘good’ poweis, 'manis* beingthe opposite 
of ' immanis,’ Cp. Cic. de Lçg.' 3.9* Deorum manium iura sancta 
sunto. H os leto dâtos divos habento.’ 

100. Esquiliuae, the birds of carrion that haunted the Campus 
Esquilinus, see Introd. to*Sat. i. 8. It is still to be thought of as a 
burial-groimd, not yet laid out in gardens by Maecenas, Sat. i. 8. 10. 
For the iiiatus, the diphthong being shortened, cp. Sat. i. 9. 38 *Si me 
amas inquit/ aqd such instances inVirgil as Aen. 3. 3ii ‘Insulae lonio,’ 

&c. ’ . r 


Epode VI. 

^ You are like a watch’dog which Jlies at a gnest but ù afraid of f 
wolf Turn your impotent attack on me : I hctve teeth ,* I pollow my^ 
quarry to the death. You bark loud enough^ but will tum aside for a 
pièce of méat, Eeware, I am a bull with sharp homsy and ready to 
attack those who deserve it, as ready as Archiloch%s or Hipponax, A 
will not take an insultl 

*In assailing the wrong use of the poetry of invective, Horace indicates 
its right use. The misuser of îambic verse attacks the innocent and 
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defenceless, and is ready to be bought off. What can we wish better 
♦han that ne should provoke Jkhe true wielder of Archilochns* weapon 
and be the object instead of thç writer of an Epode ? 

The person intended is not known. Acron calls him i Càssium male- 
dicnm poetam.* The Comm. Cinq, further identifies him with Cassins 
Sevepis, an orator of name (Quint. lo. i. 177), but a libellons writer 
(Tac. Ann. i. 7a). He is known to hâve died A.D. 32, and it is perhaps 
hardly probable «that he can bave written lampoons such as to attract 
Horace’a anger (as this would oblige us to suppose) at the least sixty- 
three years before. Nor is there any hint elsewhere of his having been 
a poet. Ritter suggests Furius Bibaculus, who is elsewhere ridiculed 
by Horace (see on Sat. i. 10. 37, 2. 5. 41), and who is classed with 
Catullus by Quintilian (10. i. 96) as a writer of bitter ‘ iambi,* ‘ [iambi] 
cnius acerbitas in Catullo; Bibaculo, non in Horatio reperietur,’ and 
who is named by Tac. Ann. 4. 34 as a lampooner of the Caesarian 
family. 

Line 1 . Compare Cioero^s comparison of accusers to watch-dogs whidh 
are apt to bark at the wrong pereons, pro Rose. Am. 20. Cp. also 
Horace^s expression for well-directed satire, Sat. 2. i. 84 *Si quis Op-^ 
probriis dignum latraverit.* 

8. There is high MS. authority (including V) for ‘verte* and (al- 
though the reading of V is not so clcar) for ‘ pete.’ B has ‘ vertis* altered 
to ‘ verte,’ and * petes,’ No MS, gives the transposition * verte si potes,* 
which is necessary to make the impérative suit the métré. This seems 
to turn the scale in favour of the indicative. Eitber construction is 
lawful, Virg. È. 2. 71 ‘ Quin . . paras,’ Aen. 4. 547 ‘ Quin morere, ut 
mérita es, ferroque averte dolorem.* 

6 . arnica vis pastoribus, ‘ the shepherds’ sturdy friend ’ ; ‘ vis ’ is 
taken (as Virgil’s ‘odora canum vis,’ Aen 4. 132) from Lucretius* ‘per- 
missa canum vis/ 4. 681, ‘fida canum vis,’ 6. 1222, an imitation of the 
Greek use of fiia. The dogs of Epirus and Sparta are named in Virg. 
G. 3. 405- They are used there, as here, both for guarding the fold and 
for hunting. 

7. agam, sc. ‘ feram quaecunque,* &c., the substantive appearing with 
the relative instead of in its more natural place as the antécédent, see on 
Epod. a. 37. . 

8. quaecunque, whatever it be, even if it shall be you. 
praecedet. ' Dill*'. prefers the reading of a few MSS. ‘ procedet ’ 

(in the sense of ‘ obviam veniat,* just as ‘ proiectum ’ in v. 10 seem^ 

‘ obieetnm *), in order to soften still more tiie change of metaphor by 



EPODE VI, 1 —VII 

raakin^î the hunting merely a part of guarding the fold, and dbaaing 
away of a wolf that cornes near. But Horace is intent on the difTereDt 
points of contrast betweeii the good and the bsd writer of Mambi/ and* 
the metaphors change rapidly. 

12 . Mitsch. dbnipares the Greek ravpoviiaiy ‘I become an angry bull,* 
Aesch. Cho. 272. Cp. the view taken of the Satirist by those who fear 
his Satire ; * Foenum habet in cornu/ Sat. i. 4. 34, ^ 

18 . Epp. I. 19. 25-30. infido, inasmuch as he had proxaisrà his 
daughter Ne‘>> de to Archilochus and brcfken his promise. 

14 . hoatis Bnpalo. Hipponax, an iambic poet who used his art to 
revenge himself on Bupalus and Athenis, two sculptors of Chios^and 
broth îrs, who had caricatured his uglin^ss. Notice that each of the 
epîthets ' infido/ * acer/ is intended, after Horace’s manner, to cover to 
some extent both cases. They strike again the keynote of the Epode. 
The masters of iambi^' verse whom Horace imitâtes were like him, 
unlike his opponent : they struck only at those who deserved it, and 
they struck home. 

15 . atro dente, the ^venomous tooth* of envy or malignity, Od. 4. 3. 
16, Mart. 5. 28. 7 ‘rubiginosis cuncta dentibus rodit’ See on Epp. i. 
14. 38 * moTsu verenat.’ 

16 . The order is * inultus flebo, ut puer.’ 


Epode VII. 

• Is civil war to he rencwed, and Roman blood to Jlow again, not for 
the destruction of a foreign eneniy, but to do the Parthian's work and 
dcstroy Rome itself? Even wild beasts do not prey on their own kind, 
Does anger blindyou, or f aie compet you, or is it mere wanton wicked^ 
ness ? Skame makes them silent, I %vill answer for them. It is the bitter 
héritage of fratricidal bîoodshed which descends to us front the death 
of Remus I 

• 

There is nothing to fix with précision the date of the Epode. It 
expresses horror al the prospect of some fresh outburst of civil war. it 
is of course possible, as the Scholiasts say, that it may express the first 
feeling with which Horace witnessed the renewal of the struggle after 
Caesar’s death, although he was very soon to be involved in the war 
himself. More probably it refers to some later moment, the commence- 
ment, it may be, as Orelli thinks, of the 'war of Perusia* in 41 ; buta 
mere rumour of war is enough to account for such a poem. The idea 
of the conclusion is Greek not Roman. The explanation offered in it of 
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the succession of civil strife is fancifiil and literary, without the de6nite 
political mêaning which underlies the mythological form of such poems 
as Od. I. 2. CompsM:e in this respect, as in others, £pod. i6, which 
belongs to the same period. * 

Line 6~8. * Not as our fathers shed tkfeir blood for foreign conqnest, 
nor as we might shed ours to complété their conquests.’ 

7. intactus = ‘ intcger,* Od. 4. 4. 66, ‘ non ante devictus.’ Macleanc 
thinks that both couplets refer to exploits already accomplished, ‘ to 
achieve çpch victories as Scipio or Julius Caesar.* But the conqueêt of 
Britain is to Horace even in the Odes a triumph still in the future. If 
we assign even the earlicst date to the Epode, Caesar’s invasion was 
long enough past for its small results to hâve been estimated, and there 
was no political reason for exaggerating them. 

descenderet, to be explained in connection with the expression 
‘ sacer clivus ’ in Od. 4. 2. 35, see note there. The triumphal procession 
descended by the * Sacra via * into the Forum, through which it passed to 
the Capitoline hill. Before the ascent of that began the captives were led 
aside from the ranks. Cp. Cic. Verr. 5. 30 'Cum de foro in Capitolium 
currum flectere incipiunt illos duci in carcerem iubent ; idemque dies et 
victoribus imperi et victis vitae finem facit.’ 

9. sua dextera, Epod. 16. 2 ‘ Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit.* 

11, 12. feris serves to explain *hic mos,’ as though it were ‘ut feri 
essent,’ so that it shares in the general négation and exception, * this was 
never the wont of wolves or lions to tum their rage save on some other 
kind.^ There is no need with Bentley to read ‘nnnquam.’ ‘ Dispar* is 
used by Cic. Tusc. 5. 13 for animais of a different species. Bentley 
compares, for the sentiment, Juv. 15. 159 foll. ; Plin. N. H. 7. i * leonum 
feritas inter se non dimicat ; ’ Sen. Epp. 95 ‘ cum inter se mutis ac feris 
pax sit;’ and notices the growth of humanity and logic in the interval; 
‘quo Horatius argumente utitur ne Romanus contra Roman um eodem 
illi <f>t\o(Xo<p&tripov utuntur ne homo contra hominem bella gérât.* 

16. taoent. He turns from the tongue-tied prisonefts to the court 
before which he is arraigning them. 

• 17. sic est. He gives the explanation which most exonérâtes his 
countrymen. ‘ ît is the power of an interminable inheritance of 
unavoidable crime, dating from the first founder of the State.* 
fata scelusquOÿ not two things, but one. 

19 , ut, * ever since,* see on Od. 4. 4. 42. For the thought cp. Lucan 
1. 95 ‘ Fratemo primi maduerunt sanguine mûri.* 

20. sacer, ‘ut piaculum luendus,* Orelli. 
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EPODE VU, 5 —!X, 7. 


Efode IX. 

* When shall^ve hâve our feast^ Maeeenas, to celebrate Caesar's vicior^ 
as we ceîehrated tke defeat qf Sextus Pompeius a little wkile ago ? Ohi 
the shame to think of Roman Jildürs in Ckopatrcüs effeminate camp J 
Even Galatian horsemeti deserted her^ and hcr Jleet would not fight, 
Why is not the triomphal procession alrtady moving—the trittmph of a 
captemi grcater than Marins or the younger Scipio P Oter foe kas changed 
his scarlet for mouming^ and fled across the sea with no harbour to go 
to. dJring ivenet boy^ and the largest çups : we may forget aîl our 
anxieties for Caesat^s welfare * 

Compare Od. i. 37 Irtrod., Introd. to Books i-iii, § i, and Introd. to 
the Epodcs. This Epode is manifestly written on the receipt of the 
news of the battle of Actium, and before the subséquent fate of Cleo- 
patra and Antony was known, when even the direction of iheir flight 
was a matter of conjecture, vv. 29-32. 

Line S. alta domo, the palace of Maecenas oh the Esquiline. 

4 . beate, * cui omnia ex voCn cadunt,* Orelli ; ‘ happy,* — partly in ail 
the splendour about him, an epithet to harmonize with * festas,* ‘ alta/ 
&c., which express Horace’s anticipation of the banquet which is to 
match the occasion, — partly in the news of this crowning victory of his 
friend and his policy. 

6 . tibiis, lyra. The two instruments are used even at Homer’s ban- 
quets; II. 18. 495 aûAoi ^âp/juyyéf rt ex©»'. Cp. Od. 3. 19. l6-i8. 
There is a doubt, however, whether * mixtum * must be pressed to mean 
that they were used at the same moment, as the next verse would then 
imply not merely that the two instruments b^t the two ‘modes’ or 
‘scales,’ h Aojpiari and ^ ^poyiarl, could be played together (see Dict. 
Ant. end of Article on Greek Music). For the plural * tibiis ’ see on 
Od. I. I. 32. 

6. ilUs, sc. ' sonantibus,* as though the construction had been * sonaij- 
tibus mixtum carmen tibiis et lyra.’ 

barbariim, used instead of ‘ Phrygium * for the sake of the anti- 
thesis to * Dorium.* The Phrygian mode and its appropriate instrument 
belong rather to orgies and revelry (Od. 3. 19. 16), the Dqyian to martial 
music. This occasion calls for both. 

7. nuper. Five years before, when Sextus Pompeius (in Sept. B. c. 
36) was totally defeated by Agrippa off Naulochus in Sicily, and driven 
from the sea to take refuge in Asia. 
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7< Neptunlua ; he called himself the son of Neptune and the sea^ 
Appian 5. #00, Dio C. 48, 19. In the same chapter Dio speaks of the 
ftiuîtitude’^f runaway slaves who joined his fleet, cp. Epod. 4. 19/ 

10. servis, diro KOivov with * detraxerat* and ‘ amicus,’ see ou Od. i. 3. 6. 

11. poster! negabitis. Cp. Od. 2. 19. 11 'crédité, poster!/ of 
something strange, 

12. emanoipatus, ^sold as a slave.’ Cic. Phil. a. ai 'venditum 
atque emancipatum tribunatum/ Plant. Bacch. i. i. 59 *Nunc mulier 
tibi me emancipp ; tuus sumf tibi operam do.’ ‘ Êmandpare ’ abs. is 
‘to free from *'mancipium/” with a dat. it came to mean *to transfer 
from one **mancipium” to another,’ *to sell.’ 

18. fert vallum et arma, i. e. ‘ is a Roman soldier still in discipline 
and endurance.* Compare Cicero’s account of what a soldier carried on 
his march, Tusc. 2. 16 ‘Militiae nostri exercitus qui labor et quantus 
agminis, ferre plus dimidiati mcnsis cibaria, ferre si quid ad usum velint, 
ferre vallum ! Nam scutum, galeam, gladium, in onere nostri milites 
non plus numerant quam humeros, lacertos, manus ; arma enim membra 
militis esse dicunt.’ ‘ Vallus’ is a stake for palisading. 

et spadonibus, see on Od. i. 37. 9. ‘Et’ from the context ac- 
quires the force of * et tamen.* 

14. potest, in the sense of sec on Od. 3. 11. 31. 

16. sol aspicit, a trope common to ail nations, ‘before ail Israël 
and before the sun.* 

conopium, a gauze curtain or tent to keep off mosquitoes. The 
Romans despised it as a sign of effeminacy ; see Paley on Prop. 4. ii. 
45 * Foedaque Tarpeio conopia tendere saxo.’ Probabîy there is a 
spécial emphasis of scom on the foreign name, as in Juvenal’s * Rusticus 
ille tuus sumit trcchedipna, Quirine, Et ceromatico fert niceteria collo.’ * 

17. ad huno frementes, ‘ chafing at sight of him ’ ; ‘hune * = ‘mili- 
tem spadonibus servientem.* Compare perhaps the use of ‘ hfc * in Od. 
3- 5* 37’ It has also been taken (^like * hostis ’ and ‘ ille’ in 27, 29) of 
Antonius, whose name Horace avoids (see Introd. to Od. i. 37), but 
who is sufficiently indicated in the foregoing verses. For the construc- 
tion, ,we may perhaps quote (with Bentley) Epp. i. 19. 45 ‘ Ad haec ego 
qaribus uti Formido,’ though it is a stronger support to his own jeading 
‘ ad hoc.’ The general meaning is well given by Porph : * [Gallorum] 
ideo mentio facta est ut Romanos qui sub praeposttis spadonibus aequo 
animo militarent magis oneraret per comparationem Gallorum qui hoc 
dedignati ad Çaesarem se contulerunt.’ The sense is not altered, while 
the construction is made simple by Bentley’s conjecture, * ad hoc,’ or 
Fea’s ‘ at hoc,’ adopted by OrelU and BilP. ; but the MSS. give no en- 
couragement to either. ‘Ad hune* is the readingwhich has the best 
MS. anthority (but B omits most of the Epode, and there is no testi- 



EPODE IX, 7-25. 

mony to the reading of V), and it was interpreted by Acron, The other 
readings with respectable anthority are ' adhuc/ which mu|t be takai 
with ‘^rementes/ * up till Uiis time neighing fcT the fight ^ aiït ' at huc,^ 
which was jead by the Comm. Cruq., and interpreted by him * but to 
our side ’ ; cp. ¥eU. 2. 84 * Hinc ad Antonium nemo ; illinc ad Caesarem 
quotidie aliquid transfugiebat.* Neither seems to connect the Unes with 
those which précédé as well as * ad hune.* 

18. Galli. These wetc Galatians, whq, with their prince Deiotarus, 
deserted to O^t vivft at the commencemenl^ of the battle of Actium, Plut, 
Ant. 63. 

canentes Caesarem, shouting his name as a war cry. The Scho- 
liasts |uote Viig. Acn. 7. 698 * Ibant acquafti numéro regemque canebant.* 

19, 20. These Unes obviously describe some naval défection which is 
matched with the désertion of the Galatian cavalry. The meaning of 
* sinistrorsum citae ’ has not been fulîy explained. Bentley suggested 
that ‘ puppim ciere,* = ^ to put the stern in motion,’ may hâve bcen a 
Latin équivalent of irpvfivav Kpov^aBati ‘ to back water,* and that ‘ sinis- 
trorsum * may hâve had some technical meaning as a complction of the 
phrase ; or that Horace may be speaking as one who looks at the scene 
of war from the ' orth, so that ‘to the left* would mean ‘eastward,*^ 
i.e. into the Ambracian Gulf. 

21. io Triumphe. ‘ TriurKphus * is personified, as in Od. 4. 2. 49, 
see note there. There is an emphasis on ‘ tu,* ‘ It must be the Triumph- 
god himself that delays the starting of the procession, ail else is 
ready.* 

22. intactas, ‘ never yoked,’ and so fit for sacrifice ; ‘ Intacta cervice 
iuvencas,’ Virg. G. 4. <^40, ‘grege de intacto mactare iuvcncos,* Aen. 
6. 38. 

25. Afrioanum, sc. ‘reportasti parem ducem.* The ‘monument 
which his valour built for him on the ruins of Caithage * is a meta-, 
phorical monument. Vell. Paterc. may hâve had these Unes in mind 
when he wrote of Scipio Africanus Minor ‘ eam urbem funditus sustulit 
fecitque suae virtutis monumentum quod fuerat avi eius clementiae,’ 
The reading ‘ Africano,’ sc. ‘ belle,* found in some good MSS. seems to 
hâve arisen from a desire to make the construction of the two clauses 
more symmetrical ; ‘ sepulchrum condere bello,* in the sense of ‘ finem 
facere bello,* is hardly an Horatian metaphor ; and, as Bentley remarks, 

‘ Africano * is not a distinctive epithet enough for the war, ,we need 
‘Punico.’ The Jugurthine war was equally in Africa. Jhe Scholiasts 
interpret ‘super,’ ‘over against,* and hâve a mythical story of an oracle 
desiring Scipio’s bones to be removed from the Vatican hill (they 
would hâve been in the tomb of the Scipios on the Via Appia, not on 
the Vatican) to a tomb at Ostia, ‘ over against Carthage.* 
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* 2T> pu&ioo/ a less nsual form of ^ pniiiceo.’ £ither scarlet or wHHe 

\izi the preper colonr of the * paludamentum,* or ^eneraVs cloakr 

28 . saguxn was the cloak of the oommon soldiex on service, opp. to 
*• toga/ the dress of a citizen ; as nnderstood with ‘ punico * it ,loses its 
spécial sense. For the construction of * mutayit ’ with ihe accusative of 
the thing taken see on Od. i. 17. i. 

29 , 82 . Three conjectures as to Antony^s llight. He is gone to Crete 
or to Africa, or he is beating about on the sea. AU these are qualihed 
by words to express his helpless State. If he wfehes to ^o to Crete he 
cannot command the winds : the Syrtes are ‘ still vexed ’ by the south 
wind : tfie sea drives him hither and thither. 

81 . petit govems ‘ Cretâm * as well as * Syrtes.’ 

33 . capaciores, cp. Od. 2. 7. 21-2^ 

35 . Ritter explains after the Schol. ‘nausea timetur quod multum 
vini et dulce, ut est Lesbium, bibetur.’ 

86. metire, *mix in due proportions with water.’ 

Caecubum was dry, and tonie, ciîroj/ov, Att. i. 18. 

37. rerum, for the objective genitive case cp. Virg. Aen. i. 462 
* lacrimae renim,’ 2. 784 * laciinnias Creusac.* ; 

88. Xiyaeo solvere, with a clear référencé to lhe etymology of 
Avaros, see on Od. 3. 21. 16. 


EPOBB X. 

‘ Propempticon inimico poetae.’ . Contrast it with the beginning of 
pd. I. 3. Very little is known of Maevius beyond the fact of his being 
the spécial enemy of Virgil as well as of Horace, v ‘Qui Bavium non 
?odit amet tua cannina, Maevi,’ Ecl. 3. 90. The, few doubtful stories 
conneçted with him will be found in Smith’s Bict. Biog. under the 
name of Bavius. 

^ Bad luck with the shîp that heurs Maevius, May each wind 
jfîay its part in wrecking it. May never a star show xtself. Be the sea 
as rough as whm Pallas sank Ajax on his wfiy home front Troy. 
Methinks I see the storm—the sailorà toiling and you pale and praying 
as the huit goçs 'to pièces. Pfay you he throion on skore and feed the 
cormorants^ 

Line S-S. Contrast Od. 1. 3 * 4 ‘Obitrietîs aUis praeter lapyga.’ 

10, qua, the antecejlent is ‘nocte* ; the niglit^of Orion’s setting will 
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^ a stormy one on which the guidance o£ the stars would be welcome. 
Od. i.*38. si, 3. 27. 18, Epod. 15. 7. 

tïistis, as ‘tristes Hyadas,* Od. i. 3. 14. 

12 . Grai^ victorum manus. For the position of the adjective we 
may pprhaps cdhipare i. 29. 5 ‘Quae virginum barbara.* 

18, 14. For the death of Ajax, the son of Oileus, see Hom. Od. 4 . 
503 foll., Virg. Aeû. i. 39 foll. 

19 . lonius, the lowei part of the Adrialic. Maevius is Crossing to 

Greece. • • 

21. opima, 'apparet et pinguem eum fuisse/ Forph. 

22 . iuverit. This is the reading of ail the oldcr MSS. and of Aqron 
and Pjrphyrion. Many editors hâve received ‘iuveris * on the authority 
ot the Comm. Cruq., who explains it by ‘paveris.* If we retain the 
third person, ‘praeda’ is th*' direct subject. 

28 , 24 . The sacrifices ’isually offered for the préservation of mariners 
he vows if Maevius suffers shipwreck. Virg. Aen. 5. 772 ‘Tempesta- 
tibus agnam Caedere deinde iubet.* 


Epode XI. 

‘ I hâve no heart for poetry, A different passion has smitten me, 
I am the victim of Love in a way ihat no one else is. Three years ago 
it was Inachia, I was the talk of the town : my moody ways^ my loud 
com plaints that she prefcrred money to fnerit^ my resolutions to free 
myself and my repeated rcturn to slavety. Now it ts another. Neither" 
advice nor rebuffs will cure mel 

Horace, as Ritter 'remarks, tums the sting of his iambic verse, in 
profession at least, upon himself. We know no moie of his friend 
Pettius (or Pectius as some MSS. spell it), to whom the Epode is 
addressed. 

SCetra — Arckilochium III“. 

Line 2 . veraiculos, tbe diminutive gives a touch of ironical contempl, 
as in Sat. i, 10. 58. 

amore perousaum, probably a réminiscence of Lufcretius, i. 923 
‘ acri Percussit thyrso laudis spes magna meum cor, Et simul incussit 
suavem mi in pectus amorem Musarum/ cbloured perhaps by Virgil’s 
imitation, G. s. 476 ‘ingenti pèrcussus amore ’ ; so that ‘amore/ made 
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emphatic by its répétition, and explained in v, 4, bas tbe force of a 

* passion, nehement and irrésistible, but not for the Muses.* 

6. honorem deoutit, Od. i. 17. 16 ‘Ruris honorum/ Virg.«G. 2. 
404 ‘Frigidns et silvis Aquilo decussit honorem* (see Conipgton*s note 
there). Servius says that that line is borrowed from Varro Atacinus ; 
if so, Horace may hâve taken it from the same source. 

7. nam pudet, the reason for his exclaiming ‘ heu me,* &c., not for 
the fact which he States in his exclamation. 

8. fabula, ‘a 4 :opic of talk,“ Epp. i. 13. 9. 

10. ar|;iiit, the perfect tense. 

11. oontrane . . valere, Madv. § 399, Cp. Sat. i. 9. 72 ‘huncine 
solem Tarn nigriim surrexe,* 2. 4. 83, 2. 8. 67, Virg. Aen. i. 39 ‘ Mene in- 
cepto desistere victam,* and so too Cicero Rose. Am. 14 ‘Tene tibi 
partes istas depoposcisse ’ ? It expresses surprise and indignation. 

12 . applorans, ‘ wailing Mrith some one to listen.' The word only 
occurs here and once in Seneca. 

18 . calentis, the genitive dépends on ' arcana,* *had stirred from their 
concealment my secrets as I grew warm with stronger wine.* 
inverecundus, ‘destroying bashfulncss.* 

15 - 18 . This is a continuation of Horace’s own speech, begun in v. 1 1. 

* Well, if only she angers me a little more you shall bear nothiug further 
of these complaints. I will give up a struggle with rivais who are not 
worthy of me.* 

16 . libéra bilis, Miberrima indignatio,* Epod. 4. 10. ‘If my anger 
once boil up and find vent.’ 

17 . fomenta, ‘ useless applications which give no case to the aching 
wound,’ i.e. such complaints as he has been uttering. The case requires 
more trenchant treatment. It is a ro\iSiv Tr^A*oX^oph. Aj. 582). 

18 . ‘ My modesty will vanish ; I shall rate myself at my true worth, 
and refuse to continue a contest with rivais who are so far below' me.’ 

19 . severus, ‘ as one who would not relent.* 

laudaveram, * When J had boasted of these résolutions,* told them 
as something I was proud of. 

20 . iussus. You bade me go hoiue, and think no more of her, but 
ipy feet could not keep the purpose, but went back to Inachia’s door. 
Cp. Tibull. 2. 6. Il ‘Magna loquor : sed magnifiée mihi magna locuto 
Excutiunt clausae fortia verba fores. luravi quoties rediturum ad limina 
nunquam Cum bene iuravi pes tamen ipse redit.* 

22 . Compaœ Od. 3. 10. 2 ‘asperas Porrectum ante fores,* &c. 
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Bpode XIII. 

* It is stùfniy ^eaiher ; the occasion, i/we wîîliake it whiU we may, 
for the greater merriment witkin doors. B ring the old wine. Do not 
let us talk of any troubles. They wiîl conte straight again, Let us 
draw the conclusion the Contour taught his great pupil to draw. Ym 
are mortal ( ibill not corne backfron^ Troy. Enjqy life while y ou 
are thereP * 

Compare Od i. 9, and see Introd. to it. The poem is addressed to 
a oircle of friends who seem to hâve some common carc. In v. 6 the 
poet addresses the symposi?»-ch. The advice of Chiron to Achilles is 
not found either in form or substance in any extant Greek poem. Com- 
pare the story of Teucer in Od. i. 7, of Prometheus in i. 16. 

Vetre — Archilochium II*“. 

Line 1 , oontraxit, DilK quotas Cic. N. D. 2. 40. 102 ‘Sol modo 
accedens tum autem recedens quasi tristitia quadam contrahit terram, 
tum vicissim laetificat * ; which looks as if the metaphor here were ‘ has 
madc the heaven frown.’ Orelli takes it to mean ‘ has narrowed,* sc. ‘ the 
clouds hâve hidden a great part of it.’ 

2. deducunt, Virg, E. 7. Oo ‘ luppiter et laeto descendet plurimus 
imbri.’ 

siluae, see on Od. i. 23. 4. 

4 . de die. This phrase seems tb hâve meant ‘ from early in the day,* 
cp. the opp. *de nocte,’ Epp. i. 2. 32, and to hâve been used specially 
of bcginning in the day-time occupations, such as feasting, which 
belonged to the evening and night ; ‘ parlera solido demere de die,’ Od. 
I. I. 20, ‘Vos convivia lauta sumptuose De die facitis,’ Catull. 47. 5, 
Liv. 23. 8 ‘ epulari de die.’ Here if îs perhaps more general in meaning, 
‘ ere the day p&ses,’ ‘ ère evening cornes,’ the evening of life as well as 
of the particular day. 

virent genua, perhaps from Theoc. 14. 70 voirjv ri Set &s yâvl 
^ virere,’ of youthful vigour, is common ; Od. i. 9. 17 ‘ Donec 
virentî canities abest Morosa,’ so ‘ viridis senectus,’ Virg. Aen. 6. 304. 
The knees are the seat of strength, as in Homer’s yovvara \v€iv. 

6. obduota, avwe^ei, * clouded.’ 

senectus, the signs and temper of âge, as Epp. i. 18. 47 ‘in- 
humanae senium depone Camenae.’ 

6. Torquato, see on Od. 3, 21, i 'O nata mecum consule Manlio.’ 
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7 . cetera mitte loqui,‘Od. i. 9. 9 ‘Permitte Divis cetera/ 
benlgjia vice, Od. i. 4. i ‘grata vice.* 

* 8. Aohaemenio, Od. 3. i. 44. 

9 , Cyllenea, i, e. Mercury’s ; ,see on Od. 3. 4. 4. 

12 . invicte, to be taken by itself, as in Virg. Aen. 6. 365 and 8. 393. 

18 . manet, ' yon are fated to go there.* 

Aasaraoi, the grandfather of Anchises, Virg. Aen. i. 284. 
frigida, Hom. II. 22. 151, of one of the fountains of Scamander 
(the other was hpt) ^ 5 * krtpr} Bkptï irpophi eÎKVta I 4 

parvi, not the Homeric view, II. 20. 73 pii^as irorafibs fiaBv^ivrjs | év 
BàvBov maXtovai 0€oî Mpts îè "Xêcàpaiv^pov. But the Romans noticed the 
smallness of the streams of Troy, Luc. 9. 974 ‘ [Caesar] Inscitis in sicco 
serpentem pulvere rivum Transierat qui Xanthus erat.* So far as it bas 
any rhetorical purpose, and the epithets are sprinkled with a freedom 
which Horace’s later style would hâve repudiated, it seems to carry a 
feint verbal antithesis to ‘grande,* and to emphasise the ‘smallness* 
of the lot of which, nevertheless, Chiron bids him make the best. 

14 . lubrioTis, ‘ sliding/ Ov. Fast. 6. 238 ‘ lubrice Tibri* 

15 . oerto, as ‘post certas hiemes,* Od. i. 15. 35; the length of the 

thread is unalterably fixed. ' * 

subtemine, of the threads of life spun by the Parcae, Catnll. 64. 
337 ‘Currite ducentes subtemina, currite, fusi.* 

16 . mater caerula, Thetis, the sea-nymph, as ‘Circe vitrea,* Od. i. 

17. 20. 

18 . alloquiis seems to be used like the Greek vapapvBLa, waprjyoptm, 
with a genitive case, *the sweet solaces of grim sadness.* Bentley 
would insert ‘ ac * before ‘ dulcibus * and construct ‘ aegrimoniae ’ after 
‘ malum.* 


Epode XIV. 

‘ Vou are ahvays asking me why I am so forgetful oj my promise to 
finish my Epodes, It is love tkat hinders me, T am not the first poet 
ioho has been the slave of love. You know the pain yourself But you 
are a happy man compared with mel 

VL^ts^-^Pythiambicum I®. 

Line 4 . arente fauoe, and therefore greedily, a large dratight. 

’ 6. candide, Epp. i. 4. i ‘ Albi, nostrorum sermonom candide iudex,* 
'franfc/^ <honest.* Horace implies that he will be equally ‘frank* in 
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his answer to the question ; so the répétition * deus, deus’ cotresponds 
to * sa(^)e rogancîo.’ » 

6. dteus, SC. * Amor.* « * 

nam gives the reason of * occidis.* * It is wearisome to be asked, 

for I iiave only^ne answer to give.* # 

7 . olim, better probably with * promissum * than with ‘ ince|>tos/ 
promissum, ^promised to the woild/ as A. P. 45 ‘ promissi 

carminîs auctor.* 

iam^^os. .der this natne Horace wduld intllide aîl his Epodes, as 
in Kpp.j. 19. 23 ‘Pano^ egoprimus iambos Ostcndi Laiio.’ In Epp. 2. 
2. 59 he di vides his poetry into ‘carmina,’ ‘Odes*; ‘iambi,’ Epodes; 
and ‘ Jionei sermones,’ Satires. 

8. umbilicum, properly the knobat each end of the roîler, which was 
fastened to the bottom of P e parchment when full, and on which it was 
rolled. The expression, ihercforc, means to préparé for publication and 
to finish. Mart. 21. 91. i ‘ Ohe iam satis est ohe libelle, lam pervenimns 
usque ad umbilicos.’ 

9 - 12 . This maypossiUy mean tbat Anacréon also had given his love 
as an excuse for no L writing. 

12. non elaboiatum, of a free mette, ‘numeris lege solutis/ Od. 4. 
2. II. 

pedem, as in Od. 4. 6. 35 ‘ Lesbxum pedem.* 

18 . ignis, With lhe play on the double meaning of * ignis.*'cp. Od. 
2. 4. 7 note. 

36 . macerat, Od. i. 13. 8. 


EPODE XV. 

‘ You rmemher the m'ght, Neaera, when you smore eternal love to 
me, It is unhappy for you that Iam not as îight-minded as you, Vour 
heauty wiîl not tempt me back to you again. And for you, sir, my 
successful rival, be you ever so rich and wise attd beautiful, you will be 
deserted as I hâve ^een, and I shall laugh at you y et ^ • 

BCetre — Pythiambicum 1“. 

Line 1 Night and the moon are named partly as /non infidèles 
arbitrae* (Epod. 5. 50) of her vows, partly to recall to her the scene. 

8. laesura, by her perjury. , r 1 j il 

4 in verbft, properly to swear according to the formnla ^ctated by 
the 'peiscm administering the oath. Its common nae was of the soldiers 
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oath of allegiance. Horace uses it hetc of a lovet’s oalih ; iix £pp. i. x. 
14 ,of allegiance to a teacher in philosophy. * 

*•6. lentist ‘clingîtiç^* as of the vine,*Vii:g. E. 3. 38. 

7. dum' pooori lupus, sc. ' infestus esset.’ 

Orion, Od. i. 28. 21,. 3. 27. 18, Epod. 10. 20. c 
11. meàvirtute. Orelli and DilK take this as merely«*per me.* 
But there seems an intended play in ‘ virtute . . v^ri,’ cp. Epod. 16. 39, 
&c. 'quibus est virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum/ His spécial ‘manly* 
virtue will be ‘ cqnstantia.* Ifrmight bave been ber *happiness, it sball 
be ber punishment. 

14. 0ti*after a négative clause, where we expect rather an adver- 
sative conj , as in Virg. Aen. 2. 94 * Nec tacui demens et . . promisi.* 
See on Od. 1. 27. 16. 

parem, * a true match/ one faithfnl like myself. 

15. 16. * Nor wiU my resolution yîeld to beauty whîch bas once 
become odibus to me, if the pain bas once entered and fixed itself in 
my beart.* 

16. offeilsae, literally, ‘ whîch I bave stumbled against * : so Ciccro 
uses it, pro Sest. 58' * cui nos offensi invisiqu'e fuerimus.’ 

16. dolor, the pain of feeling deserted. 

‘ 19. Hoebit, with very little différence from Hicet,* 'although.* Sat. 
2. 2. 59 ‘licebit Ille repotia . . celebret.’ * 

21. aroaua, esoteric doctrines, taugbt only to a few favoured dis-^ 
ciples. 

reuati, Od. i. 28. 10, referring to hÿs doctrine of 
' 22. Nirea; see on Od. 3. 2p. 15. 


BPODE xvi. 

‘ A second génération is fassing away in civil ^war. Roman kands 
are doing whaf no foemany in Jtaîy or beyond ity has h^en abîe to do. 
The site of Rome will be once more desolate ; barbarioH conquerors 
wül ride over it, aftd scatter^ with iheir horse-koojs the bones of 
Romulus, Do y ou ask theremedy? Let us fy like the Phocaeans — 
leave hearth and home, and fly-~anyu*here / onJy noter to corne bock 
again Htt sione swim( and every law of nature is changed. Let us atl 
go^all, or ail thed hâve men's hearts in tkém, H^e shaUfind a home 
beyond the Océan. There aH the Happy Islande, where thé earth 
yields itsffùü without labour, where the powers ofeicUare noter injure, 
where cmmeyce h(ts neper tome to taint maté $$or plaguê to taint 
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ratt/e, Jme set them apart for the good 'wHen he iurmtd tke 
âge tb bronze — to bronze and then*to iron. It is Urne ffr those 
are ^od to seek ihe offered *refnge} < 

See Introd. èo Epod. 7/ The two poems beloftjg; to the sitt&e phftôfe 
of feeling. The^ may hâve been written at any time wlien HotttCe had 
begttn to sîcken of the aimless bloodshed of fhe civil war, and before ht 
had seea or reconciled himseif to the practical rèçnedy which Octaviaotts 
offered for it. At présent ,the snggestioÛ of a ’ûode *0/ escape from it 
is not more than a poetical mode of expressing its hopelessness. Mè 
cannot sce its issue, any more than in Epo^. 7 he can fiee its causes. 

The Pseudo-Acron quotes from a lost work of Salîust, to the effect 
that Sertorius, after liis defeat, thought of sailing into the Atlantic in 
search of the fabled islards of the blest, * âd insulas Fortunatas voluisse 
ire.* The genuineness of the quotation is confirmed by Servius, who, 
on Virg. Aen. 5. 735, refers to Sallust as having spoken of the puucàfwv 
vijaot. Plutarch tells the same story in the life of Sertorius» ch. 9* It 
IS very possible that Horace may hâve heard it, and that it may hâve 
suggested the conclusion of the Epode. 

Compare the description of the Happy Islands both in thought and 
expression with Virgil’s Golden Age in Ecl. 4. 


üetire-^Pjfthiambicum TI®. 

Line 1. altéra aetas ; the first would be the génération of Sulla and 
Marius. , > 

teritur, ‘is being wasted/ Virg. Aen. 4. 271. " 

2. Epod. 7. 10. ' 

3-8. For the absence of chronological order in the list of .national 
dangerê cp. Od, i. 12. 33-44» 2- 12. 1-4* The arrangement, such as it 
is, is geographical. ‘ No enemy however near home or far away.* 

's. Mar^i. , The référencé is to the Marsic or Social war, b,c»>9î-88 ; 

cp. Od. 3* ^4* ** 1 r 

. 6 Oapuae. With Spécial référencé, no doubt, to the revoit of Capua 

in tte Second Punie War; bat the popalar jealouay of Capaa a/ a 
possible rival of Rome lasted so late that Cicero play» upon it m l/ia 
two speeches de Leg^- Agr. contr* Rallnm. j / t j 

l^artaous, cp. Od- 3. 14- *9 î Thracian fre^oter who, having 
been taken andsold as a gladiator, esc^, and wm for two feu» 
(» C Ï3-71) the ténor of R^e as the leader of tl^ Sefvile, war. ^ 
^ « noTria Mbmi infidelia, 'the faithless ally of révolution ( rebw 
is L S ta the.,«b«.«lo» of tlio 
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Allobroge^ played in encadraging and betraying tbe Catilinarian con- 
spiracy, Sali. Cat. 41, Cic. in Cat. 3. The Allobroges stand as the 
‘çpresentatiÇ'es of the Gauls generally, and the point of the apilhet 
.eems to lie in their faithlessness, of which it called to mind a signal 
^ecent instance. Their territory lay between the Rhône «nd the Isère. 

7. oaemloa, 'blue*eyed,’ Juv. 13. 164 ^Caerula qnis stupuit Ger- 
mani lumina, flavam Caesariem.' The référencé is to the incursions of 
,he Cimbri and Teutones, which were finally checked by Marins and 
Catnlus in the battles of Aqyae Sextiae (B. c. 102) fmd Raudii Campi 
(b. C. loi). 

8. parentibus abominatus. Orelli and Dill^ take ^pareil tibus* as 
our forefathers/ but the paralleî, Od. 1. 1. 24 ‘ bclla tnatribns detestata,* 

seems conclusive in favour of the simpler meaning. Compare the 
common epithet, ‘ dirus Hannibal.’ 

9. devoti sanguinis, the descriptive genitive, Madv. § 287. The 

thought is the same as that of Epod. 7. ‘ There is a ciirse on this 

génération. They draw their crimes with their blood fiom their pre- 
decessors.* 

• 10. rursus, ‘ as before the city was built.^ 

13. ossa Quirini. Porph. quotes Varro as saying that there was a 
tomb of Romulus ‘post Rostra* ('pro Rostris,’ Comm. Cruq.). And 
Orelli refers to this a cormpt and obscure fragment of Festus, ‘niger 
lapis in Comitio locum funestnm signifient ut ali (?) Romuli |vitorti 
destinatum.* Horace ignores the legend of his apotheosis which he 
adopts in Od. 3. 3. 15 foll. ‘Martis equis Acheronta fugit’ 

14. nefas videre, ^sight of shame*; Virg. Aen. 8. 688 ^ sequitnrque, 
lefas, Aegyptia coniux ^ ; the infinitive for the more usual supine ‘ mira- 
3ile dictu.* Grammatically, * nefas * is an accusative characterising the 
iction of the 'dissipabit ossa.’ 

15 f 16. 'May be, with one voice, or, at least, the better part of you, 
'OU are asking what eau help you to get qiiit of your sad troubles.* 

15. melior, explained by v. 37, ' honestior ac dignitatis amantior,’ 
ïrelli. 

16. carere,*'ad carendnm.* Bentley, after Rutgers, objecting to 
he ambiguity of *quid expediat carere*? which inight also mean 
what is the good of getting quit ’ ? wonld read ' quod expediat,* taking 
t as équivalent to ' quod bene vortat,* * quod felix faustumque sit.* 
The reading has since been found in the MS. of the tenth century at 
It. Gall(<r). 

17. bac, SC. rire,* &c., v, 21. 

Phocaeorum, Herod. i. 165. 

18. easeeorata, * having swom an oath of imprécation.’ It is used 
rith the accusative * haec ’ in v, 35, voirjaafiévri laxvpàs naràpast Hdt. 
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B?ODE XVI^ 7-50. 

. c. The construction is *profugit agros atque Lares . . reliquitqme 
fana habitanda apris/ &c. 

*To fly either by land or sea.’ Cp. Od. 3. ii. tfp * 1 , pe^es 
quo te rapiunt et aurae.’ 

23 . sic 5pla<iet, ' are you so agreed ’ ? * Placetne ’ was the usual form, 
as Bentley remarked, of asking the assent of the senate or any public 
body. Horace varies the form, as is his way ; see on Od. 3. 5. 42. 

secunda alite, * in a happy hour ’ ; silentium contionis pro assensu 
accipit/ Ritter. iîe answers that the pmens are favourable. * Let us 
start at once while w e may.^ • 

26 . * So soon as stones shall rise from the water's bottom and 
fîoat 10 the surface, b^» it no sin to corne back again,^ i. e. then and no 
sooner. 

28 , 29 . ' Not till the geographical relations of places are altered ; till 
the Po washes the hills of ApuLa, till the Apennines, which run down 
the middle of Italy, push their chain out into the sea.^ 

28 . Matina; see Introd. to Od. i. 28. 

30 - 32 . Virg. L. 8 27 ^lungentur iam gryphes equis,* 

20. monstra iunxerit, *make monstrous unions.’ ‘Monstra’ is 
prédicative ; the animais will become * monstra,' will forsake their 
nature, by mating with other than their species. 

32 . miluo, a trisyllable, Epp. i. 16. 51, and so usually in the poets ; 
cp. * si)uae,’ Od, i. 23. 4, Epod. 13. 2. 

83 . ravos ; see on Od. 3. 27. 3. This is the reading of the Bland. 
Vet. and the Berne. Many good MSS. hâve ‘ flavos,’ while some read 
‘ saevos ’ and * fulvos.’ 

34 . le vis, prédicative, as is 'credula’ in the last verse. The goat 
wiJI become smooth Iike a 6sb. 

38 . inominata, The happy omens are wilh those that go, v. 23. 
perprimat, 'hug to the end,’ ‘premere pergat.’ He assumes their 

only possible motives, effeminacy, faint-heartedness, laziness. 

39 . virtus, muliebrem, ibr the antithesis cp. Epod. 15. ii. 
tollite, Epp. I. 12. 3 ‘toile querelas.’ 

40 . Etrusca litora. He describes the way in which they would 
start, sailing along the coast towards the west. 

41 . ciroumvagus, of the océan stream, which was supposed to flow 
ail round the world ; irepl rtâaav (îXiOCfopiivov à«oifjajr^ /ictî/iOTi . . 
’ÙKeavov, Aesch. P. V. 138, 

42 . et, epexegetic. 

46 . suam arborera, they need no grafting. Contrâst Virgil’s ‘non 
sua poma,’ of the grafted apple. 

pulla, of the dark colour of the ripe fig. 

50 . araiotis, *for love’; without résistance and without being driyen. 
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51. ^dci^erlilniis, adjeothe for advërb, of time; cp. Sat 2. 4. tf *Si 
vesp^inos subito te oppressent hospes.’ - v • 

«52. alt»,^)rpbably with Mittumespit/ thè ground is not a 
mass i)f vipers, Virg. G. 2. 153 ^Neçrapit immênsos orbes per humum, 
2iéï||ie tanto Colligit in ^rafU tractu «e squameus anguiS.’« Ritter n^kes 
‘alta* Meepin grass,* ‘hydrum . . alta non vidit in herbu/ Virg. G. 4. 459 ; 
Orelli, ' of deep soi!/ jSaduX^ios, thinking it a reason fbr the absence of 
snakeS) which Uke a rockÿ soîl, wherp they can find holes to shelter ïn. 

53. mirabimur ut, Od. 3. 13-16. ' • 

66. utrumquei* * Either extreme’ — drought and excessive raîn. 

67-60. Compare this with the feeling of Od. i. 3, 3^ 24. 35-41, and 

of Virg. Ecl. 4. 32 and 38. The Happy Islands hâve been .spared the 
tainting effects of commerce. They hâve remained ià the State of the 
Golden Agé when commence was needless, for ail the good giAs of 
nature were to be had withont labour everywhere. The instances taken 
are of the longest voyages of which myth or history told. 

67. ‘ Hither not the sturdy rowers of the Argo brought their pine bark.’ 

68. impudica. Mèdea is so called because she left her home to 
follow a stranger ; so Europa of herself, Od. 3. 27. 49 * împiidens Uqui 
patries Penates.^ 

69. 'Sidonii, the Phôei|icians. 

oornua, sc. * antennÿi'um,’ Virg. Aen. 3. 549. 

61, 62. Haupt condemns these verses, and others hâve altered the^r 
place, putting them variously after w. 50, 52, and 56. But * contagia,’ 
‘ secrevit,’ seem to give the confection which makes them appropriate 
here. Isolation protects their «flocks and herds fi'Om diseasé> as it'pfo- 
tects men from moral contagion. . « 

6,2. impotentia, the ‘furious dogstar's rage^; Od. ,3/30. 3 < Aquilo 
imnotens.’ . ' 

64. Compare Ov. Met. i. 80-127. Horace has eut down the more 
usual four âges to three, opitting the * silver ’ ; Virg. G, 1, 120 foll. only 
recqgnizes two stages. 

65. 'aere, for the répétition cp. above, v. 41 j a few MSS. hâve *aerea,' 
but * dehinc * is always in Horace a dissyllable. 

q,uorditi, with ‘ fuga/ * an- escape firom whiqh.' 


Epode XVII. 

*}îorsLce.^/yül(l, Càmdia, I ackmwUdge yaur pomr s cease yoür 
spolls, Achiîîes. tock compassion on Telephus^ and p^ave bach HoiMs 
bœfy PriapPs prayers, Circc resfored C/fysses* companiotis to^ their 
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own form. hast funished me enmgh. I hâve hst tke heu «f 

youth*; tny hair is white ; I canmt resi dcty çr n^ght* I dtny tke 
ofyà%ir fto tnorty for I haze fett tlkem, Spa r me î^O eartk €0t(t 
/ burii ’Oüith the fire of Nessud poison or of Aetna. Whtn is itjo 
end ^ I xviîh âo anyihing you ask ; ojfer a hecatomh ; tune my lyfy 1o 
falsekood^ ând sing of you as chaste and good. Stesichorus recovered 
his sight on his palinode. You don*t conte of base parents ; y où never 
piundered gravevcfgd^ * yonr heart is kind and your hands are clean 
* Canidia. — You speak to ^ealed cars. Are you to escape scot free 
after divtilgyng. the mysteries of Cotytio and nntnessing the witchcraft 
of the Æsq^uJline, only to make it the talk of the tourné If yoà do I 
shaîl Jkatfe wasteà my labour. You wish to die, but you shall live to 
sujfer. Timtalns, and Promethe^ts, and Sisyphtis would like to be set 
frec front th'eir punis h ment : but they are not Thcre is no escape. 
The S7vord shall not pierce you, the noose shall not choke you. J will 
ride in triumph on your nctk. I can call tke moon from the sky and 
rai^e the dcad from their urns. Do you think / canU deal with you T 

ünder the form of a décantation offered by himself and reje<;):ed by 
Canidia, he repeats and aggravâtes the attack^ upon her of Epod. 5 and 
Sat. I. 8. Her witchcraft is taken for granted by both speakers. New 
or ntore definite charges are made against her, though they are pat in 
the forra,‘yoti did not,’ &c. She allows every charge, and is angry 
onlÿ' at th^ir disclosiîre. The tone is more personal than before. It is 
no longer Varus’or soine unnamed victim of her spells, but Horace 
(see esp. v. 58%, and it gives an interprétation to the other two poems. 
If they liad stood alone we might.have thought that it was a class, or 
a pnbHc .folly, that he was àssailing. But here we can hardly doubt 
that we hâve a personal cnmity, involving more or less of real bitter- 
ness, and expressed under a- form more or less allegorical. It is impos- 
sible to read» the ‘ riddle completely. Horace doubtless dramatizeji 
imagjnary situations, but,it is not în. his way to sustain an imaginary 
charsicter through three entire poems, besides makîng it the objeot ^ 
allusions in several othters. Cp. Epod. 3. 8, Sat. 2. ^..48, a. 8.. 95, and 
see Introd. to Od. i. 10. This Epode is posterior to Epod. 5 and Sat 

1.18, for it contains refereuces to them.; see vv, 47-52, 58. * 

* ' * 

*l,ine 1. do lûanus, ‘ yield ’ ; Cic. ad.Att. a. 22 ‘Aiebat ilium primo 
sanè diu mdita contra, ad extremum antem manüs dédise/ 

2. Proâarptuae . . Dtoae; Epod. 5. 51. They are the powe» of 
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night and the lower worH, to whom witches might be supposed to 
pray. 

♦8. non lÉovenda, * that may not be provoked * ; Od. 3. 20. i * {Ton 
vides quanto moveas periclo, Pyrrhe, Gaetulae catulos leaenae?’ 

4 . oarminum, of magic formulae ; Epod. 5. 72, &c., V^rg. £. 8. 67-72. 

6. refixa, pred., ‘to draw the stars from the skies and bring them 
down * ; Virg. Aen. 5. 527 ‘caelo ceu saepe refixa Transcumint . , sidéra.’ 
Conington remarks that the stars are viewed as nails that stud the sky. 

6. vocibus sacris, * mystic,words ’ ; Epod. 5. 76 ‘Aîarsis vocibus.’ 

7. rétro solve^ ‘ let it loose, that it may run back.’ 

turbinem, fiofx&ov, the wheel, which was one of the instruments of a 
magician. Theocritus gives a meaning to its spinning 2. 30 'Xîy diPcîB* 
odt à xdA/f€OS, "Atppotiras j &s Trjvos Bivoito voB* âfAfréprfffi 

Oijpjfdiv» 

8. movit, ‘ moved to pity.* 

nepotem Nereïum, as the son of Thetis. Telephus had been 
wounded by Achilles, and the oracle declared that he only who had 
wounded him could cure him. 

11 . unxere ; Virg. Aen. 6. 218, of the honours paid to the body of 
Misenus, ‘ corpusque lavant frigentis et unguunt.’ Some good MSS. 
hâve ‘luxere’; but, besides the prépondérance of MS. authority, 
‘ unxere ’ answers better to ‘ addictum alitibus ’ : it expresses more défi- 
nilely the fact which is the real point, viz. that they recovered the body, 
though Achilles had declared that they should not hâve it. ‘Luxere’ 
would at least involve an ambiguity, even if it admits, as Bentley argues, 
the sense of formai mouming over the body. 

addictum; II. 23.1 82 *'E/rTo/ïa 5 ’ ovri | ÔwffwTIpiafiidijp trvpî dairréptfv, 
àXXà Hvvtcraiv, 

12. homicidam, a translation of ày 5 po(p 6 vos, Hector’s epithet in II. i. 
242 and elsewhere. 

13 . Hom. II. 24. 510, of Priam before Achilles, «Xcu’ àbivà wponâpotBt 
irobwv ’AxtX^os €\va 9 cis, 

14 . heu pervioacis; Od. 1.6.6 ‘cedere nescii.’ The exclamation 
emphasizes the epithet: ‘We reprobate obstinacy even in him, yet he 
yielded.’ Orelli takes it rather as referring to the whole sentence ‘ ad 
indignitatem facti,’ to the thought of Priam ‘ holding the knees and 
kissing the hands,’ btivàs àvbpo<f> 6 povs aX ol rroXéas Kràvov vîas, 

15 - 18 . Ritter points out that the last place is reserved for Clrce, as 
Corning nearer home to' the witch Canidia. 

15 . The construction is ‘membra setosa pellibus,* i.e. the shapes of 
swine, ‘ with bristles on their hard hîdes.’ 

16 . laboriosf, genitive case; Epod. 16.60. It is a translation of 
noKérXMS, troKvrXffftwy, 
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17. Ciroa. Some good MSS. read ‘Circe’; but the other fortn is' 
sufficitently established by the exnress statement of Val. Probus, a. i. 
16 fa grgmmarian of uncertain date, but considerabiy earlier than afty 
existing MS. of Horace), who, speaking of substantives from the Greek 
in e, says, that%s there is no ablative in Greek, they take in the ablative 
the Latin * uiide est illud Horatii Volente Circa.* 

Bonus, the power of speech, 

18. honor; Virg. Aen. i. 591, ‘beauty,* 'dignity.* 

20. multum, v^ith . Jjective, Od. i. 2^. 5 * multum/aciîis.’ 

institoribus ; on Od. 3. O. 30. 

21. verecundus color, the blush of health. 

22. os*^a. Bentley, followed by Haupt and Meineke, would alter the 
unanimous reading of the MSS. to ‘ ora,* objecting to the expression 
‘ossa reliquit color.’ But * ossa tque pellis’ were as habituai a con- 
juncâon as our * skin and bones. Plaut. Aul. 3. 6. 28 * ossa atque pellis 
totus est, ita cura macet,’ and 'ossa pelle amicta’ is équivalent to *pel- 
lem ossa amicientem * 

pelle, not used of the human skin in life and health ; see Fore., s. v. 
'cutis,* and cp. Juv. 10. 192 ‘deformem pro ciite peilem.’ 

23. This line has been taken to show that the Epode was yrritten 

when Horace was already ' praecanijs * ; Epp. i. 20. 24, cp. Od. 3. 14. 
25 'Lenit albescens animos capillus.’ But it is no more real than the 
other symptoms described. They are ail the effecls of love in Theoc. 2. 
88 foll. Keu i*€V ôftoîos lyivero troWaKi Omptp’ | €pp€vv Ô* 

K€<pakâs Trairai rpix^^' avià dè kotirà | ôaré' ct ’ Kaî dépfia. 

odoribus ~ ' unguentis magicis* ; Epod. 5. 59 and 69. 

2.5. Cp. Od. 2. 18. 15 ' Truditur dies die.* 

neque est, ovS’ ^ori, où5’ 

26. An amplification of the common ‘re^pirare,’ àvanvûv (sustaining 
the metaphor by which he has called his mental distress ‘ labor *), ‘ to 
draw the breath that would ease my strained lungs.’ 

27. ‘ I am constrained to believe, to my sorrow, what once I denied.* 

28. Sabellg.; Sat. i. 9. 29. The Sabini, Marsi, and Peligni (v. 60), 
are ail spoken of as given to magical arts. 

increpare, ' ring thi ough.* It is used of a trumpet blast Virg. Aep. 
9. 503, of a rattling peal of thunder Ov. Met, 12. 51 ' luppiter atras 
Increpnit nubes.* 

81. Epod. 3. 17. 

32. Join Sioana flamma . . fervida Aetna. 

38. virons, ' ever fresh ’ ; ' perpétua, acris, non languescens,* Lambi- 
nusf Cp. ptavlas deiyày âv$rjp 6 v r( pÀvor, Soph. Ant. 960, possibly, as 
Bentley suggested, with a réminiscence of Lucretius’ ‘ flammai flore,* i. 
.898. Orelli takes it of the gi*een sulphurous flame of a volcano ; but it 
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does *not appear that the fire of Aetna haa any colour which Vonld 
jnstlfy snch an epithet» or that the ancients attribntëd any such coïotiT to , 
* it: There is a variety of reading among the latef MSSJ, the i in ‘‘/iifens * 
being scratcbed by a later hand in three, * nrens * being found in several, 

* ûirens/ which Bentley preferred, in a few. * 

36 . calea. The boldness of the metaphor attracted the notice of 
Porph. ; * ipsàm mulierem officinam venenorum diserte dixit.’ Canidia 
is a laboratory of magic drugs, in which the fires will nôt slacken till 
Horace is burnt^to ashes, which the wind can cariy about and make 
sport of. 

36 . atipendium, ‘composition/ ‘payment in lieu of ptinishment.’ 

' ‘ When will the end corne, or how can I buy myself oflf?’ Cp. Catull. 
^4* ï 73 î of the human tribute exacted by the Minotaur, ‘dira ferens 
stipendia tauro.’ It is not uncommonly used of a tribute imposed on a 
conquered country ; ‘ stipendie multare/ Cic. pro Balb. i8. 

39 . mendaci lyra, parai lel to v. '20. He must lie to praise her, but 
he will lie if she pleases. Orelli thinks that it is an éqtnvoque, and that 
she might ha\e taken ‘ mendaci * to mean ‘ which lied before in reviling 
y ou * ; but thé other meaning of the words wôuld hâve been the iriore 
obvions of the two. The humour consists, not in any by^play which 
Canidia is âupposed to miss, but in the offering as a pal inode a lampoon 
more bitter than that which it professes to retract. 

40 . tu pudica, tu proba, imitated perhaps from the palinode of 
Catullus (42. 24) ‘ pudica proba redde codicillos.* 

’ 42 . infamis = ‘ infamatae/ sc. ‘a Stcsichoro.’ For the story see 

Introd. to Od. I. 16. 

vice, ‘ on behalf of.* Orelli and DilP. follow Bentley in preferring 
‘ vicem/ the reading which is found in two MSS. of no great âge ; the 
construction, then, as in Plaut. Rud. 3. 5. 34 * Vos respondetote istinc 
istarum vicem." 

, v 46 . obsoleta ; cp. (with Orelli) ‘ Virtus . . neque alienis sordibus obso- 
lescit/ Cic. pro Sest. 28 ; ‘ of tattered réputation froïn the meanness of yoip: 
parentage.’ Horace uses it elsewhere of a tumbledownthouse; Od. 2. 
la 6, * ^ 

* 47. prudens, ‘well skilled.* It is perhaps with spécial référencé to 
the emphatic ‘pauperum/ as the Scholiast suggests; she shows her 
wisdom in choosing graves that were not guarded. 

48 . novendiales, ‘ninth-day ashes’ seem to mean ‘fitsh buried.' 
These were held fitter for a wizafd^s pui^ose i cp. Ov. Her. 6. 90 

* certaque de tepidis colligit os$a rogis/ &d. The adjective * novendialis * 
properly ineans ^ continuing for nine days * ; and this is the conxtnon 
meaning o#‘ novendiale sacrum/ ‘ novendiales feriac/ &c. Sut it seems 
also to haye been used of the spécial ceremonies which^ at Rome 



EhDE xn/, s5~^7. 

as well as in Greece, took place en tke ninth datj^.aûer death, râ Hyeera, ' 
We aie dépendent for.our information ebiedy on the Scholksts upon 
this»plnce, upon Virg. Aen. 5. 64, and Terent rhorm. 1. 1. l6,iuid àêy 
differ in Ih^ir accounts of the êmploymçnt of the intérvening days. But, 
ail agréé that tke ninth day was the one on which the dead was 
put out of sight. ^ 

56, 59. ut . . ut; JVladv. § 353, obs. Of something not to be thought 
of, whether as improbable or as offensive ; Cic. Cat. 1.9* Quamquam 
quidloqv ir? '^€*ut ulla res frangat. ï*u ut unquaiç te corrigas.* It 
more often has an intCïTOgative particle added ; as in Hor. Sat 2. 5. 18 
‘ Utne tegam spurco Damae latus’ * 

56. risetis volgata, i. e. 'volgaverîs tt riseris.* 

Cotyttia, licentious mysteries célébra ted in Thrace, and later in 
Athens and Corinth, in the name of a goddess Cotys or Cotytto, 
Canidia gives this name to the dark rites described in Epod. 5, with 
their lustful purpose. 

58: poutifôx. A * pontifex ’ had the right and duty of being présent 
at ail sacred rites, and of seeing that they were duly performed. Horace 
has acknowledged in Sat. i. 8 his cognisance of Canidia’s doings on 
the Esquiline. SI e turns the tables on him. He was there as ^ very 
master in the art, and yet has held her up to public scorn. Orelli quotes 
the title which Cicero gives Clodius on account of his unlawful presence 
at the rites of Bona Dea, pro Sest. 1 7 ‘ stuprorum sacerdotem.' 

60^62. * What profit, then, were it to me [i. e. if you could do this 
with impunity] to hâve made the fortune of Pelignian hags [i. e. to hâve 
paid for learning every secret of magic], and to hâve mixed the speediest. 
poison*? But [though I do not mean to let you off, and though I call 
my poison speedy] the fate that awaits you is ail too slow for your 
desire.* The text is that of the Berne MS., and is defended by Bentley, 
Orelli, Ritter, and Dill'., and it gives the best connection of thought. 
There is, however, good MS. authority for ‘ proderit ’ in v. 60, and for 
* si * against * sed * in v. 62. The question must then be removed to the 
end of V. 62, 'and the sentence will refer to Horace, not to Canidia, 

< What will it profit you richly to hâve paid Pelignian hags (i. e. to find 
spells that might free you from me), or to hâve mixed the quicke^t 
poison (i, e. in order to kill yourself), if a fate awaits you too slow for 
your desires.* 

61. veloolus, SC. ‘ solito.* 

62. tardiora answers verbally to ‘velocîus.* 

^8. in hoc, * for this purpose.* 

65. inffdi, in his treatment of Myrtilus. Tantalus* character is to be 
gathered irom that of his son. 

67* oblîgatus, ' bound in the way of,’ 'bound so as to be exposed to,* 
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67 . aliti, the vulture that eat his liver. 

71 . Norioo ; Od. i. i6. 9. • 

" 74 . ‘I wih ride on my enemy’s neck, and the world shall bQW*to«my 
insolent triumph/ i. e. my triumph over you will make me a&proud and 
as insolent as if the world were at my feet, as though iVere ‘terrarum 
domina’ ; Od. i. i. 6. 

76 . movere cereas imagines, 'to make waxen images feel’; Sat. 

I. 8. 30 *Lanea et effigies erat, altéra cerea; maior Lanea, quae poenis 
compescere^ infetiorem. CerOa suppliciter stabat, ^rvilibus ut quae 
lam peritura modis.* The waxen image represented the person who 
was the object of the enchantments, and was supposed to communicate 
to him its pains ; Theoc. 2. 28 *ùs rovrov rbv xapov tyùj Irby Saifiovi 
raKOJf J âs rànoiB' in' ipœros ô JAvvitoî avriKa Virg. E, 8. 80. 

77. curiosus, * through your prying.’ 

80 . desideri, as Epod. 5. 38 ‘amoris poculum,’ ‘a potion to excite 
desire.’ 


THE END. 
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